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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


t. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MS5S., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archxological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archzxological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
éx officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 


Council shall not exceed fifty. ’ 


IV 


s. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6 In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

ro. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12, The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

fe, The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-clection. 
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18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
. Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President-until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
s0 proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

26, The Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the tst of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

27, The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Socicty. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary, 
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29, Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. It at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
frmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that efiect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 0 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bond fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the tst of January in each year. In 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Associates shall receive the Society's ordinary publications, 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, and 
to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, 
or to vote at the Society's Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member's entrance 
fee of two guincas, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member. 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 


RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


AT 19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


{, THat the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed o1 not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum, 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the. contro] of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III, That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name. 

V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, 11 A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shail not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it. 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 

(6) All books are due ror return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
| Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, it they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return,and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries :-— 

a, Subscribing Libraries are entitled to receive the publications of 
the Society on the same conditions as Members. 

é. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted to purchase 
photographs, lantern slides, etc., on the same conditions as 
Members. 

é. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians are not permitted to Aere 
lantern slides. 

ad. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 
and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 

¢. A Librarian is permitted to read in the Society's Library. 

J. A Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, either for his own 
use, or for the use of a reader in the Library to which he is 
attached. 


The Library Comittee. 

Mr. F. H. MARSHALL (fon. Librarian), 

Mr. J. G. C. ANDERSON. 

Pror. W. C. F. ANDERSON. 

Mr. TALFourD E Ly, D.Lit. 

PROF. ERNEST A. GARDNER. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt. 

Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH. 

Mrs. S$. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D., Litt.D. 
| Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian. 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
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Furness, Miss S. M. M., §5, Lancaster Read, West Norwood. 
Fyfe, Theodore, 4, Gray's /an Square, HOC. 
Gardiner, E. Norman (Council), Epsom College. Surrey. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, The Old Hail, Newnham C ollese, Cambridge. 
+Gardner, Prof. Ernest A. (V.P.), Tadworth, Surrey. 
+*?Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (President), 105, Bansduwry Road, Oxford. 
Gardner, Samuel, OatAurst, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Af assachuselis, USA, 
Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, Undercliffe House, Bradford. 
+Gaselec, S., 75, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, HW’. 
Gaskell, Miss K., The Uplands, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 
Gatliff, Hamilton, 11, Zafen Sguare, SW. 
Geikie, Sir Archibald, P.B.5., Sc.D., D.C.L., Shepherd's Down, Haslemere, Surrey. 
+Genner, E., Jesus College, Oxford. 
+Gerrans, H. T., 20, Sf. Jodn's Street, Oxford. 
Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., D.D., LL.D., Castle-drac, Chesterton Read, Cambridge. 
Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, Sue. 
Gillespie, C. M., 6, Afolira Lane, Far Headingley, Leeds. 
Giveen, R. L., 66, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, F.C. 
Glover, Miss Helen, ¢/¢ The Manager, London and County Bank, Victoria Street, 5H" 
Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Avacarrney, Weybridge, Surrey. 
Godley, A. D., 4, Cric# Road, Oxford. 
Goligher, W. A., 7rinély College, Dublin, 
Gomme, A. W., 60, Caving Street, Liverpool. 
Goodhart, A. M., Eten College, Hind sor. 
Goodhart, J. F., M.D., LL.D., 25, Portland Piace, W". 
Gosford, The Countess of, 22, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square, HM 
Gow, Rev. James, Litt.D., 19, Dean's Yard, Westminster, SF, 
Granger, F.S., University College, Nottingham. 
Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 
Green, G. Buckland, 21, Dean Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Green, Mrs. J. B., 36, Grosvenor Roud, 5. ie 
Greene, C. H., Tae School, Great Berkhampstead. 
Greene, Herbert W., 4, Sfone Buildings, Lincolns Ina, | “Cc 
Greenwell, Rev. W., F.R.S., Durham. 
Greenwood, L. H. G., Evtmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Grenfell, B. P., Litt.D., D.Litt, Queen's College, Oxford. 
Griffith, F. LL, 11, Verkam Gardens, Oxford. 
Griffith, Miss Mary E., Grianan, Howth, Co. Duditn. 
. Grundy, George Beardoe, D.Litt, 27, Beam Hall, Oxford. 
Gulbenkian, C. S., 38, Arde Part Gardens, IF. 


Gurney, Miss Amelia, 69, Aanrsmore Gardens, 5.1 


Guthrie, Lord, 13, Aaya! Crrews, Ediniurgh. | : 
Hadow, W. H., Mus.Doc., Principal of Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
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Haigh, Mrs. P. B., cle Grindlay, Groom & Co., Bankers and Agents, Bombay. 
Haines, C. R., Pultorough, Sussex. 
Hall, E. 5., 54, Bedford Sguarr, WC. 
Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Hall Rev. F. J., Nerthaw Place, Potter's Bar, Ferts. 
Hall, Harry Reginald (Council), British Museum, WC. 
Hall, Mrs., 22, Cadogan Place, 5, 4, 
Hall, Miss 5. E., Lycesm Ciud, 128, Piccadilly, We’. 
Hallam, G. H., Oriygia, pn ET 
Halsbury, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 4, Enaismore Gardens, 5.1. 
t+tHammond, B. E., 7rimty College, Camoridge. 
Hardie, Prof. W. Ross, 7#e Oniversity, Eatadurgh. 
Harding, G. V., The Firs, Upper Bastldon, Pangbourne. 
Harper, Miss Barbara, Gaeen's College, 43, Harley Street, We. 
Harper, Miss E. B., Wrs. Lewis Campéell, 508, Porisdown Koad, HW’, 
+Harrison, Ernest, 7riatty College, Camébrider. 
+Harrison, Miss J, E., LL.D., D.Litt. (Council), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Harrison, Miss L., E/eray, Linnet Lane, Lrverpool, 
Harrower, Prof. John, fé4e University, Aderdeen. 
Hart, Frank, 15, Winchester Koad, Hanipstead. 
Hasluck, F. W., The Weiderness, Southgate, N. 
Hauser, Dr. Friedrich, Piazsa Sforsa-Cesarind 41, Nome, ffaly. 
Haussoullier, B., 8, Awe Sarnte-Cécrle, Parts. 
+Haverfield, Prof. F. J.. LL.D., Winshields, Headington Hill, Oxford. 
Haversham, Right Hon. Lord, SewiA Aff! Park, Bracknell, 
Hawes, Mrs. Boyd, World's Lind, /slip, near Oxford. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 13, Sesser Gardens, WH’, 
tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, 1 
Hayter, Angelo G, K., 4, Fores! Rise, Walthamstow, Essex. 
Head, Barclay Vincent, D.C.L., D.Litt, 26 Lefaster Square, Bayrwater, He. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 
Headlam, J. W., c/o Afrs. Hialicn: 1, 4 Mary's Road, Wimbledon. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes College, Edinéurgh. 
Heath, Charles H., 224, Magity Road, Birmingham, 
+Heathcote, W. E., Chingford Lodge, N. Walk Terrace, Yors. 
Heberden, C. B., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Helbert, Lionel H., Hest Downs, Winchester. 
Henderson, Arthur E., 19, Av/feser Avenne, Streatham Alli, SW 
Henderson, Bernard W., E-refer Colfcer, Oxford. 
Henderson, Rev, P. A. Wright, D.D., Warden 0) Wadham College, Oxford. 
Henn, The Hon. Mrs., Aeedley Lodger, Burnicy. 
Henry, Prof. R. M., Queen's Universtiy, Belfast. 
Henty, Mrs. Douglas, Westgate, Chichester. . 
tHertz, Miss Henriette, 742 Poplars, 20, Avenne Road, NV. 
Hett, W. 5., Schoo! House, The College, Brighton. 
Heywood, Mrs. C, J., Chaseley, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Hicks, F. M., Srackiey Lodge, Weybridge. 
Hicks, Miss A, M., 33, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.1W 
Hill, George F. (Council), Aritisé Pr SES, HAC. 
Hill, Miss Mary V., Sanadvcotes School, Parkstone, Dorset. 
Hillard, Rev. A. E., Sf. Paul's School, West Kensington, HW. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Prof. Friedrich Freiherr, 4a der Apostelhirche 8, Berlin WW. 3 
Hincks, Miss, 4, Addison Road, Kensington, 14". 
Hirschberg, Dr. Julius, 26, Sciifhawerdamm, Seriin, Germany. 
Hirst, Miss Gertrude, 5, High Street, Saffron Walden. 
Hodgkin, Thomas, D.C.L., Litt.D., Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland, 
Hodgson, F. C., Adbotsford Villa, Twickenham. 
Hogarth, David G, (V.P.), dsAmalean Af wseum, Oxford. 
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Hogarth, Miss M. 1., Tac Red Howse, Westleton, Suffolk. 

tHolbom, J. B. S., 1, Mayfield Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Holding, Miss Grace E., 23, Penn Noad Villas, Camden Koad, NW. 
Hopkins, R. V. Nind, Somerset Ffouse, WC. 
Hopkinson, J. H. (Council), Harden of Hulme Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Hoppin, J. C., Comrtiands, Pomfret Centre, Conn., U.S.A. | 

+Hort, Sir Arthur F.. Bart., Newlands, Harrow-on-the- iil, 
Hose, H. F., Dulwich College, Dulwich, S.E. 
Hoste, Miss M. R., S¥. Augustine's, Blackwater Road, Eastiourne, 
Hotson, J. E. B., The Secretariat, Bombay, Inulia, 
House, H. H., 7Ae College, Malvern. 
How, W. W., Merton College, Oxford. 
Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, Seaford Howse, Belgrave Square, 5. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.1.E. F.R.S., 30, Collingham Place, S.W. 
Huddart, Mrs., Cudwells, Haywards Heath. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 13, Vicarage Gate, Kensington, Hr 
Hughes, Reginald, D.C.L., 23, Canfield Gardens, NW. 
Hunt, A. S., D.Litt., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Hutchinson, Sir J. T., Chief Justice of Ceylon, Cofomde, Ceylon, 
Hutchinson, Miss W. M. L., Moor Hurst, Tenison Avenue, Cambridge. 
Hutton, Miss C. A. (Council), 49, Drayfon Gardens, 5H 
Hyde, James H., 18, Rue Adolphe- Yoon, Paris. 
Hylton, the Lady, Ammerdown Pare, Radstack. 
Hyslop, Rev. A. R. F., Warden of Trinity Coflege, Gienalmond, Perth, NB. 
Im Thuro, J. H., 63, Jermyn Street, SW". 

Jackson, Prof. Henry, O.M., Litt.D. (V.P.}, Drimity College, Cambridge. 
Jackson, Mrs. F. H., 74, Rufland Gate, 5. iH", 
Jackson, T. W., 8, Bradmore Koad, Oxford. 

Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 

fJames, A. G., Kingswood, Watford, Herts. 

 *James, The Rev. H. A., D-D., President of St. John's College, Oxford. 

James, H. R., Presidency College, Calcutta, Indta. 
James, L., Fairlight, Aldenham Road, Bushey. 
James, Lionel, School Howse, Monmouth. 

James, Montague Rhodes, Litt.D., Prevost of King's College, Cambridge. 
Jameson, Monsieur E., 4, Avenue Velasquez, Parts. 

Janvier, Mrs. Thomas A., c/e Thomas A. Janvier, Esg., The Century Ciut, 7, West 

43rd Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Jasonidy, O. John, Avondet Street, Limassol, Cyprus. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., D. Litt., 7rimity College, Cambridge. 
Jevons, F. B., D.Litt., 74e Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girfon College, Cambridge. 
Joachim, Miss M., 

Johnson, Rev. Gifford H., Watling Street, Church Stretton, Salop, 
Johnson, Miss Lorna A., HWoodlegh, Altrincham, 

Jonas, Maurice, 841-842, Sa/tshury House, London Wall, £.C. 

Jones, Henry L., Willaston School, Nantwich. 

tJones, H. Stuart G/an-y-Mer, Saundersfool, Pembrokeshrre, 

tJones, Ronald P., 208, Cofeherne Court, South Kensington. 

Joseph, H. W. B., ew College, Oxford. 

. Judge, Max, 7, Pall Mall, SW. 

Kahnweiler, Miss Bettina, 12, Canterdury Koad, Oxford. 
Karo, George, 1, ue Phidias, Athens, Greece. 
Keene, Prof. Charles H., 11, Dyte Parade, Cork. 
Keith, A. Berriedale, Cofonial Office, Downing Sireel, S. HY. 
Keltie, J. S., LL.D., 30, Campden House Chambers, C ampden Ffiil, W 
Kennedy, J., 14, Fragnal Lane, Finchley Road, N.. 
Kensington, Miss Frances, 145, Gloucester Terrace, Ayde Park, W. 


Kenyon, F. G., D.Litt. (V.P.), British Museum, ett 
Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Sireet, H.C. 
Kerr, Prof. Alexander, Afadison, Wisconsin, USA. 
Keser, Dr. J., Grande Bofssiere, 62, Route de Chine, Genive. 
- Kettlewell, Rev. P. W. H., 5. Andrew's College, Grahamstown, Cape Cofony. 
Kieffer, Prof. John B., Pr Callege Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. U5.A 
King, J. E., Clifton College, Bristol. 
tKing, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Highfield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Kitchin, Very Rev. G: W., D.D., F.S.A., The Deanery, Durham. 
Kwegyir-Aggery, J. E., Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. Carolina, U5_A. 
Lane, Mrs. Charles T., Dangstern, Petersfield. 
Lang, Andrew, LL.D. D.Litt., 1, Afarioes Road, Kensington, W, 
*Lang, Sir R. Hamilton, K.C.M.G., 74e Grove, Dedham, Essex. 
Langton, Neville, 20, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, 1’. 
+Lansdowne, The Most Hon, the Marquess of, K.G., G.C.5.I., G.C.LE., G.C.M.G., 
Bowood, Calne, Wits. 
Lantour, Miss de, Oat Leigh, Eastiourne. 
La Touche, C. D., 40, Merrion Square, Dublin. 
La Touche, Sir James Digges, K.C.S.1., Avidare Street, Dublin. 
Lawson, J. C., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Lawson, L. M., University Club, Fifth Avenue and Fift if fy-fourth Street, New York, 
USA. 
Leaf Herbert, Tae Green, Marlborough. 
ti Leaf, Walter, Litt.D., D.Litt. (V.P.), 6, Sussex Place, Kegent's Park, NW. 
Lecky Mrs., 38 Duitoe Gardens, 5.1. 
Leeper, Alexander, Harden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Lee-Warner, Miss Evelyn, Lyawode, Godalming. 
Legge, F., 6, Gray's fan Soware, 0. 
Leigh, Ww. Austen, Afartfeld, Rockampion, SH". 
Lemon, Miss E., 35, Zawriston Place, Edinéurga. 
Letts, Malcolm H. L., 34, Canontury Park South, N. 
Lewis; Harry K., §, Mii it Road, Kensington, W. 
Lewis, Prof. J. G. R., French Afoeck, Cape Colony. 
Lewis, L. W. P., Esholt, near Shipley, Yorks. 
Lewis, Miss M. B., Moerwenna, Liandudne, N. Wales. 
tLewis, Mrs. hace S., Phil. D., D.D., LL.D., Castie-érae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
Lincoln, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Tike Palace, Lincoln, 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooter's Hil! Road, Blackheath, SE. 
Lister, Hon. Reginald, A.A8.Af. Minister, British Legation, Tangier, Morocco. 
Livingstone, R. W., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
+Lock, Rev. W., D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxfords 
tLoeb, James, K onradsivasse 14, Munich, Germany. 
+Longman, Miss Mary, 27, Vorfolt Square, Hyde Park, W’. 
Lorimer, Miss H. L., Semerwifle College, Oxford. 
-tLoring, William, Allerton Afowse, Grofe's Buildings, Blackheath, SE. 
Lowe, Miss D., Afinten Si. George, Crewkerne, Somerset. 
Lowry, C., The School Flowse, Tonbridge. 
Lumsden, Miss, Warren Cotiage, Cranfeigé, Surrey. 
Lunn, Sir Henry S., M.D., Oldfield House, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Lunn, W. Holdsworth, 10, Aferander Grove, North Finchiey, N. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton Coffege, Windsor. 
*Macan, R. W., Master of Untworsity College, Oxford. 
McCabe, Mrs. Gertrude B., 896, Avacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
McCann, Rev. Justin, 0.5.B., Ampleforth Abdey, Orwaldbirk, York. 
Macdonald, George, LL.D., 17, Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Macdonald, Miss Louisa, Women's College, Sydney University, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Macdonell, P. J., Office of Public Prosecutor, Livingstone, NW. Rhodesia. 


Macdonell, W, R., LL.D., Bridvefield, Bridge of Don, Aberdeenshire. 
McDougall, Miss Eleanor, Westfela College, Hampstead, N. HW, 
MacEwen, Rev. Prof. Alex. Robertson, 5, Downe Terrace, Edinburgh, 
MacEwen, R., Tée Eaindurgh Academy, Edinburgh. 

McIntyre, Rev. P. S., 61, Ayde Park Road, King Cross, Falifax, 
Maclver, D. Randall, Wolverton fowse, Clifton, Bristol. 
Mackenzie, Duncan, 18, Via def Mascherino, Rome. 

Mackenzie, H. W., Tae Schoo! House, Opping han. 

Mackenzie R. J., 12. Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh. 

McClean, J. R., Awsthall House, Tunbridge Wells, 

MacLehose, Tames J., 61, 54. Pincent Sfreet, Glasgow. 

Macmillan, Mrs. Alexander, 32, Grestvenor Load, 5,1" 


{*Macmillan, George A., D.Litt. (Hon. Sec.), S¢, Martin's Street, WC. 


Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 27, Queen's Gate Gardens, 5. W. 

Macmillan, es 52, Cadogan Place, 5.1", 
+Macmillan, W, E. F., 27, Queen's Gate Gardens, 5.11’, 
+Macnaghten, Hugh, Even College, Windsor. 

Macnaghten, The Right Hon. Lord, 198, Queen's Gafe, 5. 1 
+Magrath, Rev. J. R., Prevost of Queen's College, Oxford, 
*Mahaffy, Rey. J. P.. D.D., D.C.L., C.V.0., frmity College, Dusiin. 

Mair, Prof. A. W., The University, Edinburgh. 
+Malim, F. B., Sedbergh School, Yorks. 

Mallet, P. W., 26, Afighbury New Park, NV. 

Marchant, E. C., Lince/n College, Oxford. 

- +Marindin, G. E., Mammondrwood, Frensham, FarnAam, 
*tMarquand, Prof. Allan, Priacefon College, New fersey, U.S.A. 

Marsh, E., 

Marshall, Miss, Far Cross, W’vere, Meweastie, Staffs. 

Marshall, Frederick H. (Council), Brifisk Mirsewmn, HC. 

Marshall, |. H., femmore, Simla, fnadiir. 

Marshall, Prof. J. W., University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Marshall, R., 31, Tae Waldrons, Croydon, 

Martin, Charles B., For 42, Oberiin, Olro, US.A, 
+Martin, Sir R. B., Bart., 10, Ati! Séreet, Mayfair, 1 

Martin, Miss, 70, Doods Road, Reigate. 

Martindale, Rev. C., 54. Bewmos College, Sf. Asaph. 
+Martyn, Edward, 7il/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 


Massy, Lieut.-Colonel P. H- H. Onited Service Clad, Pall Mall, S., 


Matheson, P. E., 1, Savile Aoud, Oxford. 

Maugham, A. W., The Wick, Brighton. 

Mavrogordato, J., 52, Guern's Gate Gardens, 5.1. 
Mavrogordato, J. J., 2, Fourth Avenwe Mansions, Hove, Sussex. 
Mavrogordato, T. M., 62, West4owrne Terrace, Alyde Park, W. 
Mayor, H. B., Ciifton Coflege, Bristol. 


Mayor, Rev. Prof. Joseph B., Queensgate Howse, Aingston Hill, Surrey. 


Mayor, FR. ]. G,, Board of Education, iatichall, S.H. 

Measures, A. E., King Edward VI. School, Birmingham. 

Medley, R.P., Feisttd School, Essex, 

Merk, F. H., Christ's Afaspital, West Horsham. 

Merry, Rev. W. W., Nector of Lincoin College, Oxfora, 
+Miers, Principal H. ok F.R.5., 23, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 

Michel, Prof. Ch., 42, Avenue Hlonden, Lidge, Belgium. 

Millar, J. H., 10, Adercroméy Place, Edinburgh. 

Miller, William, 36, Mia Palestro, Rome, Italy. 

Milliet, P.. 95, Boulevard Si. Michel, Parts. 

Millingen, Prof. Alexa van, Aodert College, Constantinople. 

Millington, Miss M. V., 47, Peat Afill, Sydenham, SE. 

Milne, J. Grafton, Bantside, Goldiill, Farnham, Surrey. 
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Milner, Viscount, G.C.B., Brook's Ciub, St. James Street, SW 
Minet, Miss Julia, 18, Susser Square, Afyde Park, W. 
Minns, Ellis H., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Minturn, Miss E. T., 14, CAe/sea Embaniment, 5.0. 
Mitchell, J. Malcolm, c/o Encyclopedia Britannica, 11, 12, Sewthampton St, Bloomsbury. 
Mitchell, Mrs. C. W.,_/esmond Towers, NMeweastle-on- Tyne. 
Moline, Miss I. P., 172, Church Sfreet, Stoke Newtneton, iN, 
Mond, Mrs. E., 22, Hyde Park Square, HW. 
+Mond, Mrs. Frida, The Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, Regenf's Park, NW. 
+Mond, Robert, Come Bank, near Sevenoaks. 
Monfries, C. B. S., Umiversity College School, Frognal, NW. 
Morgan, Miss Rose C., The Aighlands, 242, Sauth Norwood Hill, SE. 
Morrison, Walter, 77, Cromwell Road, 5. He. 
+Morshead, E. D. A. (Council), 29, Triaty Syuare, Southwark, SA. 
Moss, The Rev Prebendary H. W., Highfield Park, near Oxford. 
Moxon, Rev, T. Allen, 2, Seto Sguare, WF. 
Morley, H. W., The White House, Haslemere. 
Muirhead, L., Haseley Court, Wallingford. 
+Munro, J. A. R., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
+ Murphy, Rev, J. M., 54 Mfary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, Blackburn. 
Murray, Alexander, S¥. Clare, Walmer, Kent, 
Murray, Prof. G. G. A. (V.P.), 82, Weedrtock Road, Oxford. 
Musson, Miss Caroline, 29, Beech #fril Read, Sheffield. 
+*Myers, Ernest (Council), Brackenside, ChisleAurst, 
+Myres, Prof. J. Linton, 191, Sandury Road, Oxford. 
+Nairn, Rev. J. Arbuthnot, Merchant Taylors School, F.C. 
Needham, Miss Helen R., Enville Flouse, Green Walk, Bowdon. 
Newman, W. L., Litt.D., D.Litt., Pitteiile Lawn, Cheltenham. 
Newton, The Lord, 6, Belgrave Sguere, 5. i. 
Newton, Miss Charlotte M., 18, Priory Koad, Bedford Park, W, 
Newton, Miss D. C., 1, Avington Grove, Penge, SE. 
Noack, Prof. Ferdinand, Archaeolog, fnstitut, Withelmsirasse, No. 9, Dibrngen. 
Norris, The Very Rev. John, 7#¢ Oratory, Birmingham. 
Northampton, The Most Hon. the Marquis of, $1, Lennox Gardens, 5.10. 
Northcote, H.H.S., Tae Manor House, Thriveniam, Merks. 
Norwood, Cyril, The Grammar School, Bristol, 
Norwood, Prof. G., 65, Minian Road, Roath Park, Cardiff. 
Oakesmith, John, D.Litt., Brieriy, Hanworth Road, Feltham, Midolesex. 
Odgers, Rev. J. Edwin, D.D., 9, Marston Ferry Road, Oxford. 
Oliphant, Prof. Samuel Grant, O/rvet College, Olivet, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Oppé, A. P., 20, Céelsea Embankment Gardens, S.V, 
Oppenheimer, H., 12, Southwick Crescent, Ayde Park, W. 
Orpen, Rev. T. H., /oy Cottage, Little Shelford, Cambridge. 
Owen, A. S., Avdle College, Oxford. 
Owen-Mackentie, Lady, 53, Cadogan Square, 5.1. 
Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Pallis, Alexander, Zafoi, Aighurth Drive, Liverpool, 
Parker, Miss M. E., Princess Helena College, Ealing, W. 
Parkinson, A. C. C., Colental Office, Downing Sirecel, SW. 
Parmiter, 5. C , Hest Bunk, Uppingham. 
+Parry, Rev. O. H., 411, East fndia Dock Road, £. 
‘Parry, Rev. R. St. J., Trinity College, Camériage, 
Partington, John B., 45, Glewcester Terrace, ae 
Paton, J. Lewis, Grammar 5. chool, Manchester. 
+Paton, James Morton, 65, Sparks Sfreet, Cambridge, Mass., US_A. 
Paton, W. R., Aer Anna, Perros-Guirec, Cotes-du-Nord, France. 
Pearce, J. W., Merton Court School, Footscray, Kent, | 
Pears, Sir Edwin, 2, Awe de fa Hangue, i onstantinaple, 
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Pearson, C. W., 32, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Peckover of Wisbech, Baron, Mishech, Cambs. 
+Peckover, The Hon. Alexandrina, Bant House, Wisbech. 
Peers, C. R. 14, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon, 
Peile, John, 52, feverness Terrace. 1’. 
Peile, The Ven. Archdeacon J. H. F., Wurwret 
Pember, E. H., K.C., Vicer’s Hill, near Lymington, ffants, 
{ Penrose, Miss Emily, Somerville College, Oxford 
#+Percival, F. W. 1, Chesham Street, 5.1. 
Perkins, O. T., Wellington College, Berks. 
Perowne, Connop, Mowlsford House, Mfoulsford, Berks. | 
Perry, Prof. Edward Delavan, Colwmiia University, New York City, 0.5.A. 
Pesel, Miss Laura, Oat Howse, Bradford. 
Petrocokino, Ambrose, T#ames Coffage, Pangbourne. 
Philips, Mrs. Herbert, Swéfon Oaks, Macclesfield. 
Phillimore, Prof. J. S., The University, Glasgow. 
Phillips, J. G., Barnwood Avenue, Gloucester. 
Philpot, Hamlet 5., The Cowntry School, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Picard, George, 2 és, Rue Benouville, Pares. 
Pinckney, A. B., The Orchard, Bathford, Somerset. 
Plater, Rev. Charles, 5.J., 54. Mfary's Hall, Stonyhurst, Blackourn. 
+Platt, Prof. Arthur, 5, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, NW. : 
Plunkett, Count G. N., K.C.H.S., 26, Upper Fitewiliiam Street, Dublin, 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., 21, Afyile Park Place, W. 
+Pope, Mrs. G. H., 60, Bandwry Koad, Oxford. 
Pope, Rey. J. O. Fallon, 5.J., Pope's fall, Oxford. 
+Postgate, Prof, J. P., Litt.D., The University, Liverpool. 
Powell, C. M., Aastfefd, Caversham, Meading. 
Powell, Sir F. S., Bart., M.P., 1, Camérrdge Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Powell, John U., 54. /ola's Coflege, Oxford. * 
Poynter, Sir Edward J., Bart., Litt.D., D.C.L., PR.A., 70, Addison Road, 5.1" 
Preece, Sir William: H., Gefiic Lodge, Windledon Common, 5. 
Preedy, J. B. K., 14, iiiside Gardens, Highgate, N. 
Price, Miss Mabel, Churifon, Afcadingion, Oxford. 
Prickard, A. 0., SAofever, Fleet R.S.0., Alants. 
Proctor, Mrs. A. 
+Pryor, Francis R., Woodfield, Afatfield, Herts. 
Pyddoke, Miss Mary, 7#¢ Rectory, Barwick-in-Elmet, Leeds, 
Quaritch, Miss, 34, Befsice Grove, Hampstead, NW, 
Quibell, Mrs. Annie A., Gired Afusenmt, Fey pl. 
TRackham, H., 4, Grange Terrace, Caméridge. 
Radcliffe, W. W., Fontatl!, Fas! Grinstead, Sussex. 
Radford, Miss, 36, Woscew Cour, Bayswater. 
Raleigh, Sir Thomas, K.C.S.1., D.C.L., Adi Souls College, Oxford. 
tRaleigh, Miss Katherine A. &, Part Road, Orbridge. 
*Ralli, Pandeli, 17, Selgrave Square, 5. 
tRalli, Mrs. Stephen A. Sf. Catherine's Lodge, Hove, Sussex. 
Ramsay, A. B., Eton College, Winedsor. 
Ramsay, Prof. G. G., LL.D., Litt.D., Dramore, Blairgowrie, NA. 
+Ramsay, Prof. Sir W. M., D.C.L., Lite.D. (V.P.), The University, Aberdeen. 
Ransom, Miss C. L., Sryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna, U.S.A. 
Raven, H. M., Sarfeld House, Broadstairs. 
Rawlins, F. H., Efon College, Htna’sar. 
Rawnsley, W. F., 74¢ Manor /fouse, Shamley Green, Guildford. 
Reichel, Sir Harry R., Gartherwen, Banger, North Wales. 
Reid, Mrs. C. M., Lancham Hotel, Portland Piace, W. 
Reid, Prof. J. S.. Litt.D., Carws College, Caméridge. 
+Rendall, Rev. G. H., Litt.D., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
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¢Rendall, Montague, The College, Winchester. 





Rennic, W., The Unfversity, Glasgew. 

Richards, Rev. G. C. (Council), Oriel College, Oxforit. 
Richards, F., Kingswood School, Bath. 

Richards, H. P., Wadham College, Oxford. 


Richardson, Miss A. W., Westfield College, Hampstead, NW. 
Richmond, O. L., 64, Cormwal! Gardens, 5.1. | soertae 
Richmond, Sir W. B., K.C.B., D.C.L., R.A. Bevor Lodge, West End, Hamumnersmitis, He 
Richter, Miss Gisela, M.A., Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, USA. 
Ridgeway, Prof, W. (V.P.), Fen Ditton, Caméridge. 
Ridley, Sir Edward, 48, Lennox Gardens, So, 
Rigg, Herbert A., 13, Queen's Gate Place, S.1V, 
Riley, W. E., County Hall, Spring Gardens, 5. Me: 
Roberts, Rev. E. S., Waster of Gorvelte and Carus College, Cambridge. 
Roberts, J. Slingsby, 3, Pewts Villas, Brighton. 
Roberts, Principal T. F., Sheréorne House, Aderystiuy th. 
Roberts, Professor W. Rhys, LL.D. 7ée University, Leeds. 
Robertson, D. S., Trinity College, Cambridge. | 
Robinson, Charles Newton, 11, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, W, — 
Robinson, Edward, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, U.S.A. 
Robinson, E. S. G., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Robinson, W. S., Cowrfficld, West Hill, Putney Heath. 
Rockwell, Miss Eliz. H., Winsted, Conn, O15. 
Rodd, H. E. Sir Rennell, K.C.M.G., British Embassy, Kome. 
Romanos, H. E. Athos, Greet Legation, Parzs. 
Rose, H. J., Exeter College, Oxford. 
+Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.G., 38, Berdeley Sgware, 1. 
Rotton, Sir J. F., Lockwood, Frith Hill, Godalming, Surrey. 
Rous, Lieut.-Colonel, Werstead House, Norwich. 
+Rouse, W. H. D., Litt.D. (Council), Saleman House, Cambridge. 
Ruben, Paul, 34, AMfe Rabensirasse, Hamburg, Germany. 
Rubie, Rev. Alfred E., The Koval Naval School, Eitham, SU. 
Riicker, Sir A. W., D.Sc., F.R.S., Everington House, Newbury, Berks. 
Rustafjaell, R. de, Luxor, Egypt. 
Sachs, Mrs. Gustave, 26, Afar/borongh Aili, NW. 
Sampson, C. H., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Sanday, Rev. Prof. W., D.D., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Sanders, Miss A. F. E., The High School, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
Sanderson, F. W., 7#e School, Oundle, Northamptonshire, — 
Sands, P. C., City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 
*Sandys, J. E., Lit D. (V.P.), Merton House, Cambridge. 
fSandys, Mrs., Merton ffouse, Cambridge. | 
Sawyer, Rev. H. A. P., Schoo! Howse, St. Bees, Cumberland, _ 
#*Sayce, Rev. Prof. A. H., LL.D. (V.P.),5, Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh. 
{Scaramanga, A. P., , 
Scholderer, J. V., British Museum, WC, 
Scholz, Prof. R., Faculty Club, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Schrader, Prof. H., U/nfversitat, Jnnsbruck, Tyrot. 
Schultz, R. Weir, 6, Manaeville Place, 0, 
Schuster, Ernest, 12, Afarrragion Gardens, 5.1V 
Scott-Moncriefi, P. D., AnitfshA Musenm, HC. 
Scouloudi, Stephanos, Athens, Greece. 
Scull, Miss Sarah A., SmetAport, MeXcan Co., Pa. US.A. 
Seager, Richard B., c/o Baring Bros. and Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, £.C. 
Seale, Rev. E. G., Cort Grammar School, Cork. 
Secker, W. H., Chafelthorpe Hall, Wakefield. 
Seebohm, Hugh, Poyaders Ena, near Aitchin, 
Seltman, E. J., Atnghoe, Great Berkhamsted, Herts. - 
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‘#Selwyn, Rev. E. C., D.D., Undershaw, Hindhead, Surrey. 
Shadwell, C. L., D.C.L., Prevost af Oriel College, Oxford. 
Sharpe, Miss Catharine, Stoneyoroft, Elstree, Aerts. 
Shear, Mrs., 468, Riverside Drive, New York, USA. 
Shearme, J. 5., Replon, Burton-on-Trent. 
‘Sheepshanks, A. C., Zion Colfege, Windsor. 
Sheppard, J. T., Aug's College, Cambridge. 
Sherwell, John W., Sadlers’ Hall, Cheapeide, F.C. 
Shewan, Alexander, SeeAo/, St. Andrews, Fife. 
Shipley, H. S., C.M.G., c/o Mrs. H. Freeman, Market Place, Shepshed, Loughborouga. 
Shove, Miss E., 30, Voré Stree Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. 
Sidgwick, Arthur, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Sikes, Edward Ernest (Council), St. foha’s College, Cambridge. 
Silcox, Miss, St, Felix School, Southwold. 
Sills, H, H., Bourton, West Road, Cambridge. 
Simpson, Percy, S#. Olave's Grammar School, Tower Bridge, SE. 
Simpson, Professor, 3, Aruaswick Place, Regent's Park, NW. 
+Sing, J. M., 5. Edward's School, Oxford. 
*Skrine, Rev. J. H., Vreerage, St. Peter's in the East, Oxford. 
Slater, E. V., Efon College, Winatsor. 
¢Slater, Howard, M.D. Sf. Sudeawx, Devonport. 
Slater, Miss W. M., 11, 5¢._foda's Hood Park, NH. 
Sloane, Miss Eleanor, 13, Welford Road, Leicester. 
+tSmith, A. Hamilton (V.P.), 22, Endsleigh Street, WC. 
Smith, A. P., Loretta School, Musselburgh, NB. 
Smith, Sir Cecil Harcourt, LL.D. (V.P.), 62, Autland Gate, 5.1. 
Smith, Sir H. Babington, K.C.B., C.S.L, 29, Afyae Park Gate, 5.1. 
Smith, Nowell, School Howse, Sherborne, Dorset. 
Smith, BR. Elsey, fesegarté, Walden Road, Horsell, Woking. 
Smith, 5. C. Kaines, 35, #¥éegeorge Avenue, West Kensington. 
Smith, Sharwood E., The School House, Newbury, 
Smith-Pearse, Rev. T. N. H., 2#e College, Epson. 
Smyly, Prof. G. J., Trinity College, Dublin. 
+Snow, T. C., Sé._/oAn's College, Oxford. 
+Somerset, Arthur, Castle Goring, Worthing. 
Sonnenschein, Prof. E. A., 7, farasley Noad, Birmingham, 
Sowels, F., HWistaria ous, Aysion Road, Uppingham. 
Spiers, R. Phené, 21, #ernard Sfrect, Russell Square, WC. 
Spilsbury, A. J City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 
Spooner, Rev. W. A, Warden of New College, Oxford. 
Sprigge, Mrs., 83, Dowre Place, Mictoria Read, Kensington, 
Stanford, C. Thomas, 
Stanton, Charles H., Field Place, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
Statham, H, Heathcote, 1, Camp Frew, Wimdledon Common, Surrey. 
+Stawell, Miss F. Melian, 44, Westhourne Park Villas, 1. 
Steel, Charles G., Barty Noad, Rugéy. 
tSteel-Maitland, A. D., 72, Cadogan Sy. 5.’ 
Steel, D., 23, Homer Street, Athens. 
Steele, Dr. 35, Male Milton, Florence. 
Steele-Hutton, Miss E. P., 21, duck/end Koad, Aingsion-on-Thames. 
Stephenson, Rev. F., Schoo! House, Felsted, Essex. 
Stevenson, Miss E. F., 55, Afuriingham Court, 5.1". 
Stevenson, G. H., Umiversity College, Oxford. 
Stewart, Mrs. H. F., The Malting Fouse, Camiridge. 
Stewart, Prof. J. A., Crist Church, Oxford. 
Stogdon, Rev. Edgar, Afarrow-on-the- Ail. 
Stogdon, J., Marrow-on-the-Hill, 


Stone, E, W., Eton College, Windsor. 
Storey-Maskelyne, N. H. W., F-B.S., Bassel Down House, Wroughton, Swindon. 
Stout, George F., Crafgard, St. Andrews. 
Strachan Tawnaain, J. L., Master of Balliol College, Oaford. 
Strangways, L. R., 5, Part Avenue, Mappericy Road, Nottingham. 
Streit, Prof. George, The Unrversiiy of Athens. 
Strong, Mrs. 5. Arthur, LL.D., Litt.D. (Council), 
Struthers, Sir John, K.C.B., 16, Hereford Square, Kensington. 
Surr, Watson, 57, Old Broad Street, EC. 
Sykes, Major P. Molesworth, Meshed, N.E. Persia, wid Berlin and Askabad, 
Symmonds, Rev. H. H., Ciiffen College, Brrstal, 
tTait, C. W. A., 79, Colinton Road, Edinburgh. 
Tancock, Rev, C. C., D. D., Little Casterton Rectory, Siamford, Rutland, 
Tarbell, Prof. F..B., University of Chicago, Chicago, (il, 0.5.4. 
Tarn, W. W., Mountgerald Dingwall, WB. 
Tatton, K. G,, 2, Somer Place, 1. 
Taylor, Miss M. E. J., Royal Holloway Coflege, £, cham, 
Taylor, J. M., 3, Pemts Square, HW. 
“Taylor, Miss M. B., Standford, Rushoime, Manchester. 
Temple, Rev. W., The fall, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 
Tennant, Miss L. E., 19, The Belfons, SH. 
Thackeray, H, St. John, 18, Aeyal Avenwe, Caelsea, 5.1F. 
Thomas, W. H., 7Aée Wess, Roman Road, Lintherpfe, Middiestrough, 
+Thompson, Miss Anna Boynton, Thayer Academy, South’ Braintree, Mass., 0.5.4. 
Thompson, F. E. (Council), 16, Prinrose Ail! Read, NOW, 
Thompson, Sir Herbert, Bart., 9, Aensingfon Park Gardens, 5.41¥, 
Thompson, J. 40, Harcourt Street, Duditn. 
Thompson, Maurice, Garthimnas, Ketgate. 
Tiddy, R. J. E., University College, Oxford. 
Tilley, Arthur, Avag’s Coflege, Cambridge. 
Tillyard, H. J. W., Ferdfefd, Caméridev. 
#Tod, Marcus N. (Council), Orel College, Orford. 
Townsend, Rev. Charles, St. Bewno's College, St. Asafa, 
*t Tozer, Rev, H. F., 18, MNertam Gardens, Oxford. 
Tucker, Prof. T. CG. fhe Unrversily, Afeisourne. 
*tTuckett, F. F., Frenchay, near Bristol, 
Tudeer, Dr. Emil, Aefsingfors, Finland. 
tTurnbull, Mrs. Peveril, Sanady-frookt Hall, Ashbourne. 
Turner, Prof. H. H., F.B:S., Unfverstiy Observatory, Oxford. 
Tyler, C. H., Cranleigh School, Surrey. 
Tylor, Prof. E. B., D.C.L., F_R.S., The Museum House, Oxford. 
Tyrrell, Prof. R. Y., Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (V.P.), Trinity College, Dublin. 
Underhill, G. E., i aeriaten Coffege, Oxfora. 
Upcott, Rev. A. W., Christ's Afospital, West Horsham. 
Upcott, L. E. TAe College, Marlborough, 
Ure, Percy N., Tae Unewersity, Lea's. 
tVaughan, E. L., Efon College, W'tnatsor. 
Vaughan, W. W., Wellington College, Berks. 
Verrall, A. W. , Litt.D.. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Verrall, Mrs. A. W., Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 
Virtue-Tebbs, Miss H., 56, Avasingfon Park Road, 1. 
tViti de Marco, Marchesa di, Pa/azse Orsini, Monte Savello, Rome, 
Viasto, Michel P., 12, A//é& des Capwcins, Marseiifes. 
tVlasto, T. A., Bowenaine, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
Vysoky, Prof. Dr. Ignaz, AA. Bohinische Universitat, Prag, Bohemia, 
Wace, A. J. B., Leslie Loder, Fall Place, St. Albans. 
TWackernagel, Prof. Jacob, The University, Gottingen, Germany, 
Wade, Armigel de V., The Crof? House, Henficla, Susser. 
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Wade, Charles St. Clair, 7u/fs College, Mass., am 
#Wagner, Henry, 13, aif Moon Street, Wo 
+Waldstein, Prof. Charles, Ph.D., Litt.D., LH.D. (V.P.), Newton Hall, near Cambridge. 
Walker, Miss D. L., Regent Louge, Headingley, Leeds. 
Walker, Rev. E. M., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Walker, Rev. R. J., Little Holland House, Kensington, W’. 
Walters, Henry Beauchamp (Council), British Musewm, WC. 
Walters, Mrs. L. H., 124, Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Piace, 5.W. 
Walters, Prof. W. C. Flamstead (Council), Limen, Milton Park, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
Ward, Arnold 5., M.P., 25, Grosvenor Place, 5. 
-#*Ward, A. W., Litt:D., Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Ward, John, J.P., Furningham, Kent, 
Ward, T. H., 25, Grosvenor Place, SV. 
Ward, W. Henry, &. Blandford Mansions, East Street, . 
Wark, Miss Florence Helen, clo Bané of Australasia, 4, Threadneedle street, EC, 
Warner, Rev. Wm., 6, Crick Road, Oxford. 
+Warre, Rev. Edmond, D.D., D.C.L., C.B., Provest of Eton College, Windsor. 
Warren, E. P., Lewes Howse, Lewes, Sussex. 
Warren, Mrs. Fiske, 8, Mount Vernon Place, Boston U.S.A. 
Warren, T. H., D.C.L., President of Magdaien College, Oxford. 
Waterfield, Rev. R., The Principal's Ffowse, Chelfenhamt. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, Fefdemore, near Dorking. 
Watson, Rev. H. A., De Granenar School, Lancaster. 
Watson, W. J., The Royal High School, Edinburgh, 
Watson, Mrs., 17 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, 5.1 
Weatherhead, Robert W., A/.4/.5. Canopus, Mediterranean Station (43, Church Sirzet, 


remont), 
Webb, C. C. J., Magdalen Callege, Oxford. 
Webb, P. G. L., 12, Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 
{ Weber, F. P., M.D., 19, Hariey Sfreet, 1. 
Weber, Sir Hermann, M.D., 10, Grosvenor Streef, 1". 
Webster, Erwin Wentworth, Wadtam College, Oxford. 
Wedd, N., Avng’s College, Cambridge. 
Weld-Blundell, Herbert, Broof’s Ciwd, St._fames Street, 5.1". 
+Welldon, The Right Rev. Bishop, 7#e Deanery, Manchester. 
Wells, C. M., Evfon College, Winalsor. 
Wells, J., Wadham College, Oxford. 
Welsh, Miss 5. M., Werneck Strasse 22", Munich, Bavaria. 
Werner, C. A., Harrow School, Harrow-on-the-Ffril. 
Westlake, Prof, J., LL.D., Tae Arter Afowse, Chelsea Embankment, SW. 
Whately, A. P., 4, Semthwick Crescent, Afyde Park, We’. 
Whatley, N., Afertford College, Oxford. 
Wheeler, Prof. James R., Ph.D., Cofwméia College, New York City, USA. 
Whibley, Leonard, Pemdroée College, Cambridge. 
White, Hon: Mrs. A. D., Cornel! University, Hhaca, 0.5_A. 
White, J. N., Rockland, Waterford. 
+Whitehead, R. R., H’eedstock, Ulster Co., N. ¥., U.S.A, 
Whitelaw, Robt., 74e School, Rugby. 
Whitting, Mrs. Arthur G., 22, Tedwortk Gardens, Chelsea, SW. 
Whitworth, A. W., fon College, Windsor. 
Wilkins, Rev. George, 36, 7rinity College, Dublin. 
Wilkinson, Herbert, 10, Orme Sguare, W- 
Williams, A. Moray, Jedales School, Petersfield; Alants. 
Williams, T. Hudson, University College, Hangor. 
Willis, J. Armine, 6, Marloes Road, Kensington, HY" , 
Wilson, Captain H.C. B., Crofton Hail, Crofton, near Wakefield. 
Wilson, Miss, La/rham, Eastiourne. 
Wilson, T. 1. W., Repton, Burton-on-Trent, 
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t Winchester, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, D.D., Farnham Castle, Surrey. 
Windley, Rev. H. C., S¢. Chad's, Bentham, Gatesheai-on-Tyne 
Wood, Rev. W. S., Ufird Rectory, Stamford. 
Woodhouse, Prof. W. J., 7ée Universily, Syaney, NSW. 
TWoods, Kev. H. G., D.D., Master's Howse, Temple, E.C. 
Woodward, A. M., Crocksdury Hurst, Farnham, Surrey. 
Woodward, Prof. W. H., Groatséury Afurst, Farnham, Surrey. 
Woolley, C. L., 14, Warwick Road, Upper Clapton, N. 
Wright, F. A. LL.D, Afoss fall Lodge, Nether Street, North Finchley, N. 
TWright, W. Aldis, Pice-Master, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Wroth, W. W., fritish Museum, HC. 
Wyndham, Ren Francis M., St. Mary of the Angels, Westmoreland Road, Hayrwater, H” 
Wyndham, Hon. Margaret, 12, Greaf Stanhoge Street, 1’, 
Wynne-Finch, Miss Helen, Tie Manor Ffouse, Stokesley, Yorks. 
{Wyse, W., Nalford, Shipston-on-Stouur. 
Yeames, A. H. 5. (Council), United Unfoersity Clud, Pall Mall en 5. 
Yorke, V. W., Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, F.C. 
Young, George M., Ad! Sowls’ College, Oxford. 
TYule, Miss Amy F., Jarradale House, Ross-shire, Scotland. 
£immern, A. E., Oattil/ Drive, Surhitan, Surrey. 


SIUDENT ASSOCIATES. 


Braham, H. V., Usiwersity College, Oxford. 
Dodd, C.H., Clovelly Cottage, Wrexham. 
Gurner, C. W., Orie! Coffege, Oxford. 

Ormerod, H. AC 25, Upper Wropole Street, 1’. 
shields, Mrs., 6, Pertsea Place, Ayde Park, 1. 
Speyer, Ferdinand, Arderharst, Shenley, Herts. 
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LIST OF LIBRARIES SUBSCRIBING FOR THE JOURNAL OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 

‘The privilege of obtaining the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies on the same terms as those enjoyed 
by members of the Society is extended to Libraries. . Application should be made to the 
SECRETARY, 19 Bloomsbury Square, wW.Cc. 
| Libvarict claiming copier smder the Coprright Act. 

GREAT BRITAIN ANP IRELAND. 

Aberdeen, The University Library. 
Aberystwyth, The University College of Wales. 
Bedford, Bedford Arts Club. 


Birmingham, The Central Free Library, Xafclige Place, Birmingham (A. Capel Shaw, 
Esq.). 


Bradford, The Free Library and Art Museum, Duriey Sfreet, Bradford. 
=. The Library of the Grammar School, Aradsord. 
Bristol, The University Library, Sristo/. 
Clifton, The Library of Clifton College, C/i/ton, Bristol. 
Cambridge, The Fitzwilliam Archaeological Museum. 
oF The Girton College Library. 
" The Library of King’s College. 
" The Library of St. John’s College. 
The Library of Trinity College. 
t 4 The University Library. 
Cardiff, The University College of South Wales, Cariz/. 
Charterhouse, The Library of Charterhouse School, Godalming. 
Dublin, The King’s Inns Library. 
The National Library of Ireland. 
» The Royal Irish Academy. 
+ , The Library of Trimty College. 
Durham, The Cathedral Library. 


= 


st The University Library. 
+Edinburgh, The Advocates’ Library 


~ The Sellar and Goodhart Library, University, Edinturga. 
Eton, The College Library, Eton College, Hinder. 
» The Boys’ Library, Eton College, M/radser. 
Glasgow, The University Library. 
Harrow, The School Library, Harrow, N.1V. 
Holloway, The Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 
Hull, The Hull Public Libraries 
Leeds, The Leeds Library, Conmnercial Sireet, Leeds. 
» The Public Library. 
Liverpool, The Free Library. 
London, The Society of Antiquaries, Murfington Frouwse, WF. 
» The Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, SV. 
+ | The British Museom, IC. 
The Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Musetwm, Wt. 


, The Burlington Fine Arts Club, Sawile Row, 1. 

~ The Library of King’s College, Strand, HOC, 

», The London Library, St, James's Square, 5. 

» The Oxford & Cambridge Club, c/o Messrs. Harrison & Sons, 45, Pall Mall, HW. 
» The Reform Club, Pat! Mall, 5. W. 

» The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W. 

» The Sion College Library, Victoria Embankment, E we. 

» The Library of St. Paul's School, West Kensington, 1. 


i The Library, H’estarinster School, SF. 
Manchester, The Chetham’s Library, Hfunts Bank, Manchester. 
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Manchester, The Grammar School. 
” Victoria University. 


" The Whitworth Institute. | 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, The Public Library, Vew Bridge Street, Vewcustic-upon- i yne. 
Oxford, The Library of All Souls College. | 

= The Library of the Ashmolean Museum (Department of Classical Archeology), 
» The Library of Balliol College. 
" The Bodleian Library. . 
“a The Library of Christ Church. 
T The Senior Library, Corpus Chrish College. 
» | The Library of Exeter College. 
» Meyrick Library, Jesus College. 
+» The Library of Keble College. 
= The Library of Lincoln College. 
» he Library of New College. 
« The Library of Oriel College. 
i The Library of Queen's College. 
» lhe Library of St. John’s College. 
» The Library of Trinity College. 
» Che Union Society. 
" The Library of Worcester College. 
Plymouth, The Free Library, Piynromth. 
Preston, The Public Library and Museum, Pres/on. 
Reading, The Library of University College, Heading. 
Sheffield, The University Library, Sheffeld. 
St. Andrews, The University Library, St. Andrews, VB. 
Uppingham, The Library of Uppingham School, Schoo! House, Uppingham. 
COLONTA £. 
Adelaide, The University Library, Adefafae, 8. Ausiratia. 
Christchurch, The Library of Canterbury College, Céristchurch, N.Z. 
Montreal, The McGill University Library, Afontreal, Canada, 
Ontario, The University Library, Queen's University, \iagsion, Oniarie, 
Sydney, The Public Library, Sydeey, Mew South Wales. 
r The University Library, Sydney, New South Wajes. 
Toronto, The University Library, Torente. 
Wellington, The General Assembly Library, Welfington, NZ. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Albany, The New York State Library, 4/dany, New York, U.S.A. 
Allegheny, The Carnegie Free Library, Ai/egheny, Pa, U.S.A. 
Amherst, The Amherst College Library, AmAerst, Mars, U.S.A. 
Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Library, dan Arior, Michigan, U.S A. 
Berkeley, The University of California Library, Berdeley, California, U.S.A. 
Baltimore, The Enoch Pratt Library, Aalfimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
a The Library of Johns Hopkins University, Aa/timoare, Maryland, USA. 
a The Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Afassachusetts, USA. 
» The Public Library, Poston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Boulder, The University of Colorado Library, Bowlder, Colorado, U.S.A. 
Brooklyn, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 
- The Public Library, Froot/yn, Mew Fork, U.S A. 
Brunswick, The Bowdoin College Library, Sruneuick, Maine, USA. 
Bryn Mawr, The Bryn Mawr College Library, Aryn Mawr, Pa. ULS_A. 
California, Stanford University Library, California, U.S_A. 
Cambridge, The Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A, 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caralina, USA. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, CAfcagv, /ifinots, U.S A, 
Cincinnati, The Public Library, Cracianati, Ohio, U.S A. 
n _The University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnatf, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Cleveland, The Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ofto, U.S.A. 
Clinton, The Hamilton College Library, Clinton, New York, U.S.A, 
Columbia, The University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 
Delaware, The Library of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, U.S.A, 
Evanston, The North-Western University Library, Evanston, [linots, U.5.A. 
Grand Rapids, The Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, USA. 
Hanover, The Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, New Hfampshire, U.S.A. 
Iowa City, The University of Iowa Library, Jowe City, fowa, C S.A. 
Ithaca, The Cornell University Library, /fhaca, New York, USA. 
Jersey City, The Free Public Library, Jersey City, Mew Jersey, USA, 
Lansing, The State Library, Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Lawrence, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, USA. 
Lowell, ‘The City Library, Lowell, Wasz., USA. 
Middletown, The Library of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 
Mount Holyoke, The Mount Holyoke College Library, South Afadley, Mass., U.S.A. 
Mount Vernon, Cornell College Library, Mount Vernon, Towa, U.S.A. 
New Haven, The Library of Yale University, Mew Maven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Wew York, The Library of the College of the City of New York, ew Yors, USA. 
a The Library of Columbia University, Vew York, NUY., O.5.A, 
= The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vew York, NLY., U.S.A. 
a The Public Library, Vew Vert, N.Y. USA. 
Northampton, Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass., USA. 
Ph Iphia, The Library Company, PAiladelpAta, Ja, USA. 

The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, U.S.A. 
in The Museum of the University, PAilads/pira, Pa., USWA. 
Pittsburg, The Carnegie Library, Pitisburg, Pa. USA. 

Poughkeepsie, The Vassar Library, Poughteepsie, New York, USA. 
Providence, The Brown University Library, Prowidence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
Sacramento, The California State Library, Sacramento, Caltfornia, U. S.A. 
St. Louis, The Mercantile Library Association, 54, Lonts, Mo, U.5.A 
Washington University Library, 54 Lowes, MMo., U.S.A, 
Swarthmore, Swarthmore College Library, Swarthmore, Pa, U.S.A. 
Syracuse, The Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, New Yoré, U5... 
Urbana, The University of Illinois Library, Urbana, filinots, USA. 
Washington, The Library of Congress, Mashington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Wellesley, Wellesley College Library, Mellesiey, Mass., U.S.A. 
Williamstown, The Williams College Library, Hifframstown, AMfass., U.S A, 
Worcester, The Free Library, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGAR ¥. 
Budapest, Antikencabinet des Ungar. National-Museums, Budapest, Hungary. 
Czernowitz, K. K. Universitiits-Bibliothek, Czernowilz, Buckowina, Ausina Hungary. 
Prague, Archiolog.-epigraphisches Seminar, Universitat, Prag, Bokemtéa (Dr. Wilhelm 
Kiein)}. 
= Universitats-Bibliothek, Prag, Behkewta. 
Vienna, K.K. Hofbibliothek, Hen, Austria- Alungary. 
BELGIUM. 
Brussels, La Bibliothéque Publique, Palais du Cinquantenaire, Aruredies, Belgreen. 
DENMARK. 
Copenhagen, Det Store Kongelike Bibliothek, Copenhagen, Denmar“. 
FRANCE. 
Lille, La Bibliothéque de Université de Lille, 3, Rue fean Bart, Lille, 
Lyon, La Bibliotheque de Université, Lyon. 
Nancy, /'Institut d'Archéologie, l'Universite, Nancy. 
Paris, La Bibliotheque de l'Institut de France, Puris, 
La Bibliothéque de P Universite de Paris, Parts. 
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: La Bibliotheque des Musées Nationaux, Mustes du Lowvre, Parts. 
ee Bibliothéque Nationale, Awe de Richelieu, Parts. 
La Bibliothéque de Ecole Normale Supérieure, 45, Xwe df U/im, Parts. 


GERMANY. 


Berlin, Kénigliche Bibliothek, Aeriin. 
» Bibliothek der Kéniglichen Museen, Serirn. 
Breslau, Konigliche and Universitats-Bibliothek, Sresiaw. 
Dresden, Kénigliche Skulpturensammlung, Dresden. ; 
Erlangen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Eriangen. 
Freiburg, Universitiits-Bibliothek, Preféurg 7. Br., Baden (Prof. Steup). 
Giessen, Philologisches Seminar, Giessen. 
Gottingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Gottingen. 
Greifswald, Universitats-Bibliothek, Greifswald 
Halle, Universitats-Bibliothek, /a/ie. 
Heidelberg, Universitits-Bibliothek, A’eraritere. 
Jena, Universitats-Bibliothek, Jena. 
Kiel, Miinz- und Kunstsammlung der Universitat, Avef. 
Konigsberg, Kénigl. und Universitats-Bibliothek, Avimigsterg, 
Marburg, Universitits-Bibliothek, Maréuerg. 
Minster, Kénigliche Paulinische Bibliothek, Mednster ¢. HW 
Munich, Archaologisches Seminar der Kénigl. Universitat, Galleriestrasse 4, Munchen. 
Kénigl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, Mifnchen. 
Rostock, Universitats-Bibliothek, Nosfock, Mecklendurg. 
Strassburg, Kunstarchiiolog. Institut der Universitit, Sfrassiwrg. 





= Universitats- und Landes-Bibliothek, Strasséurg. 
Tubingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, 7Wéingen, Wiirtfemberg. 
” K. Archaiolog. Institut der Universitit, HM/f/helmstrasse, 9, Tobingen, 
Wiirittemberg. 


Wirzburg, Kunstgeschichtliches Museum der Universitat, H’@rzdwrg, Bavaria, 


GAELECE. 
Athens, The American School of Classical Studies, 4/Aens, 


HOLLAND. 
Leiden, University Library, Lerden, Folland. 
Utrecht, University Library, Uirecht, Holland. 
ITALY. 
Rome, The American School of Classical Studies, 5, fa Vicenza, Keme. 
Turin, Hiblioteca Nazionale, ferino, /faly. 
NOR WA Y. 
Christiania, Universitats-Bibliothek, Clrisfranta, Nortwoy. 
RUSSIA, 
St. Petersburg, La Bibliothtque Impériale Publique, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
SHEDEN. 
Stockholm, Kong. Biblioteket, SfoctAo/m:, Sweiten. 
Uppsala, Kungl. Universitetets Bibliotek, Oppsala, Sweden, 
SHITZERLAND. 
Geneva. La Bibliothéque Publique, Geneoe, Swifzeriand. 
Lausanne, L’Association de Lectures Philologiques, Awe Valentin 44, Laowsanne 
(Dr. H. Meylan-Faure). | 
Zirich, Kantons-Bibliothek, Z#rich, Switrerland, 
SS FRA. 
Jerusalem, Ecole Biblique et Archéologique de St. Etienne, Jérusalem. 


LIST OF JOURNALS, &c,, RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


American Journal of, Archaeology (Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Wellesley fftils, 
Mass., U.5.A.). 

American Journal of Philology (Library of the Johns, Hopkins University, fa/fmore, 
Maryland, U.S5.A.). 

Analecta Bollandiana, Société des Bollandistes, 22, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Bricxelies. 

Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux (Revue des Etudes Anciennes—Bulletin 
Hispanique—Bulletin Italien). Rédaction des Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres, L'Umiversité, Bordeaux, France. | 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (The Institute of Archacology, 40, Bedford 
Street, Liverpoo!). 

Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (B. G. Teubner, Leipstc). 

Berliner Philologische Wrochenschrift (O. R. Reisland, Cari/ssfrasse 20, Leipzig, Germany). 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (published by the French School at f ffers). 

Bulletin de l'Institut Archéol. Russe, » Constantinople (M. le Secrétaire, L'/mstitut 
Archéol. Russe, Constantinople). 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino, Rome). 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift 

Catalogue général des Antiquites i:gyptiennes du Musée du Caire, with the Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de PEgypte, Carre. 

Classical Philology (Editors of Classical Philology, University of Cétcage, US_A.). 

Ephemeris Archaiologike, Attens. 

Glotta (Prof. Dr.. Kretschmer, Florianigasse, 23, Vienna). 

Hermes (Herr Professor Friedrich Leo, Friediasnaer Weg, Goftingen, Germany), 

Jahrbuch des kais. deutsch. archiol. Instituts, Cormelivsstrasse No. 2", Berlin. 

Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archiiologischen Institutes, Jirtensfrasse 4, Vienna. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 59, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

Journal of Philology and Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Comdwif Sireet, 1’. 

Journal International @'Archéologie Numismatique (M. J. N. Svoronos, Musée 
National, Athens). 

Elio (Beitrige zur alten Geschichte), (Prof. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Meri, Hi” 50 
Marburger Strasse 6, Germany). 

Mélanges d'Histoire ct WArchéologie, Ecole francaise, Palazzo Farnese, Rome. 

Memnon (Prof. Dr. R. Freiherr von Lichtenberg, Aindenstrasse 5, Berlin Stidende, 


Germany ). 

Memorie dell’ Institute di Bologna, Sezione di Scienze Storico-Filologiche (A. Academic 
di Bologna, Italy). 

Mittheilungen des kais. deutsch. Archaol. Instituts, 4 fhens. 

Mittheilungen des kais, deutsch Archaol. Instituts, Nome. ’ 


Mnemosyne (c/o Mr. E. J. Brill), Leiden, Holland. 
Neue Jahrbiicher (c/o Dr. J. berg), Waldstrasse 56, Leiptig. 
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Notizie degli Scavi, R. Accademia dei Lincei, ewe. : 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, A/demarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum (c/o Dietrich’sche Verlags 
Buchhandlung, Goffingen). 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society, Aftens. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Comstantinopie. 

Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, 5¢. Petershurg. 

Revue Archéologique, 1, Awe Cassini, 14°™, Parts. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, 44, Awe de felie, Parts, 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie (Prof. Dr. A. Brinkmann, Sciwnannsfrasse 58 
Ponn-am-Rhein, Germany). 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums (Prof. Dr, E. Drerup, ANafser-Sirasse 
33, Munich, Germany). 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, Berdin, 





PROCEEDUEIN.GS. 
SESSION 1909—10. 


During the past Session, General Meetings of the Socicty were held on 
November oth, February 15th, and May roth. Of these a fuil account 
appears in the Report submitted at the Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting was held at Burlington House on June 28th, 
Professor Percy Gardner (President) taking the chair. 
Mr. George A. Macmillan (Hon. Secretary) presented the following 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council begs leave to submit the following report on the work 
of the Society for the Session 1909-10. 

In conjunction with the chairmen of the Managing Committees of 
the British Schools at Athens and Rome, the President of the Society 
has recently transmitted a joint address of condolence to H. M. King 
George V. In this they were actuated not only by the loyalty which the 
Society shares with other institutions, but also by their appreciation of 
the very special interest His late Majesty showed—as Patron of the British 
School at Athens—in the progress of archaeological research. 


Changes on the Council, é&c.—Last winter the Council had the 
pleasure of electing Prof. Emmanuel Loewy one of the honorary members 
of the Society, and in a message to the Council Prof. Loewy expresses his 
high appreciation of their action. They have at their last meeting 
determined to offer the same compliment to M, Edmond Pottier, Prof, F. 
Studniczka and Dr. T. Wiegand. 

Dr, F. G. Kenyon, for many years a member of the Council, who has 
given much valued help to the development of the Society's Library, 
has been nominated a Vice-President, and thus another tie has been formed 
between the Society in its new home and its august neighbour. Miss Jane 
Harrison, whose return to: health and activities the Council are glad 
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to note, is renominated on the Council, and will act as its representative 
on the Committee of the British School at Athens. 

Shortly after the last annual meeting Sir Frederick Pollock and 
Mr. Arthur J. Butler, who had acted as auditors of the Society's accounts 
for many years, desired to be relieved of the office, and the Council provision- 
ally appointed Mr. C, F. Clay and Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan, by whom the 
current year’s accounts have been audited. These gentlemen are now 
nominated for formal election to the office. As the son of their Hon. 
Secretary, the Council have particular pleasure in nominating Mr, Macmillan. 
The recent death of Mr. Arthur Butler deprives the Society of a member 
who has taken an active interest in its work ever since its foundation. 


New Premises.—For several years past the Council in their Annual 
Reports have drawn the attention of the Society to the growing need 
of larger and better quarters for the Library and Offices. They now have 
pleasure in reporting that the move has been successfully accomplished, 
and they believe that the efficiency and usefulness of the Library will 
be maintained and increased in its new home at 19, Bloomsbury Square. 

The premises secured are unpretentious but convenient, cheerful, and 
comfortable: there is more adequate provision for readers, and many of 
the larger books in the Society’s possession are now for the first time 
conveniently accessible in the new cases designed by Mr. Penoyre. 

It will readily be understood that the change has involved entire 
rearrangement of the books, pamphlets, slides and photographs, and that 
it will be some time before the details of this are complete and in working 
order. The Council, however, note that progress has already been made in 
this work, and that the new Catalogues in particular are well advanced. 

Qwing to the generous response made to their appeal for funds to 
defray the cost, they are able to state that almost the whole cost of moving, 
refitting, lighting, decorating, and cleaning has been met without touching 
the Society's small investments or increasing ordinary current expenditure. 
While they fully appreciate the generous donations that have made this 
possible, they earnestly desire to remind members that the larger scale 
on which the Library is now maintained does inevitably entail increased 
expenditure. This they hope to meet (as pointed out in Mr. Macmillan’s 
letter to members of April last) not by soliciting donations but by 
asking all who have the interests of the Society at heart to help to 
secure a steady increase in the number of members. Much has been] 
done by a few members of the Council and private members to this 
end, but if the request were taken seriously by the general body, the 
Council's somewhat anxious responsibility would be met once and for all. 


The Promotion of Roman Studies.—It will be remembered that 
in their last Report the Council detailed what had been done in this 
movement down to the point at which it was determined to issue a 
letter to the interested public intended to elicit information as to whether 
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any scheme for the promotion of Roman Studies would meet with 
adequate financial support. This was done in November, 1909, and 
between four and five hundred favourable answers were received. 

In the meantime, at the instance of the Council of the Classical 
Association, conferences were held between representatives of that body 
and of the Committee of the British School at Rome and of the Council 
of the Hellenic Society. At these Conferences the difficulties, on the one 
hand of adding to the list of learned societies, and on the other of finding 
in existing institutions a body able to fulfil the demand, were fully’ 
considered. Finally the Conference unanimously determined to recom- 
mend the creation of a Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
Sundry provisions of the first importance were made for the conduct of the 
periodicals controlled by the bodies interested as friendly and allied 
publications normally occupying distinct provinces of learning; for 
reciprocity with the Hellenic Society in respect of Library, collection of 
lantern-slides, and the like; and for the establishment of such further 
co-operation between the Societies as may seem desirable and possible. 

The Hellenic Council, who up to this point had borne the entire cost of 
the movement, noted with pleasure the successful inaugural Mecting of 
the new body under Dr. Kenyon’'s chairmanship on June 3rd, when 
Mr. Butcher, Professor Percy Gardner, Sir A. Geikie, Professor Haverheld, 
Lord Justice Kennedy, Sir F. Pollock, Mr. A. H. Smith, Mr. H. H. 
Statham, Professor Reid and Professor Flamstead Walters were the 
speakers. At this Meeting a provisional Committee was appointed to 
draw up the Constitution of the new Society and to nominate the first 
Officers and Council, of which Committee Mr. G. D. Harding-Tyler is 
the Hon. Acting Secretary. 

The Hellenic Council will be prepared at any time to consider 
proposals for reciprocal treatment when the new Society is sufficiently 
organised to make them. 


General Meetings.—Three General Meetings have been held, at 
the first of which, held on November oth, Miss Gertrude Bell read 
an illustrated paper on the Persian Palace of Ukheidar, The 
north-west frontier of the Sassanian Empire was protected against 
the inroads of the tribes by a small semi-independent Arab kingdom 
ruled by princes of the Beni-Lakhmid. Their splendid palaces arc 
mentioned by the early Arab chroniclers, but the region has been so 
little explored that we are still in almost complete ignorance as to the 
existing vestiges of past civilizations. Chief among them is the great 
fortified palace of Ukheidar. The affinities between its plan and that of 
the Sassanian palaces, notably Kasr-i-Shirin, make it evident that 
Ukheidar was erected by Persian architects. The larger vaults, which 
are of brick, are constructed par francies in the manner of the famous 
vault at Ctesiphon; the smaller vaults, in stone and concrete, are closely 
related to those of Firuzabad and Sarvistan. Arched niches are employed 
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to break flat wall surfaces and in places there are remains of stucco 
ornament. Characteristic features in arch and vault and decoration, 
as well as the square bastioned plan, connect the architecture of Ukheidar 
not only with Persian and Parthian art, but through these to the earlier 
arts of Mesopotamia. There is at Ukheidar but one example of the dome, - 
and its complete absence in Parthian buildings points to the conclusion 
that it is a feature which does not occur till late in the history of 
Mesopotamian architecture. The dome of Ukheidar is set on corbels, but 
the squinch arch is found over the angles at the corners of the vaults, 
The groined vault is frequent and, as it is unknown in buildings of the 
Sassanian period, it seems probable that the palace should be dated early 
in the Mohammadan period, when some Hellenistic influence from Syria 
might be expected. This does not prevent it from being one of the finest 
known’ examples of Persian architecture ; it is evident that the Umayyad 
Khalifs must have employed Persian builders to erect their hunting- 
“palaces on the east side of the Syrian desert, just as they used -Syrian 
builders in the western marches. Miss Bell's interesting communication 
(see pp. 69-82) provided a good discussion, 

At the second meeting held on February 15th Miss Jane Harrison, 
whose return to activity after long illness was warmly welcomed, read an 
illustrated paper on “The Myth of Zagreus in Relation to Primitive Initia- 
‘tion Ceremonies.” Miss Harrison first recapitulated the singular elements 
in this somewhat preposterous story. An infant god, Dionysos-Zeus or 
Zagreus, is protected from his birth by armed men, Kourctes or Korybantes, 
who dance round him. Wicked men, Titans, disguised by a coat of white 
clay, lure him away with the offer of toys,a cone, a rhombos, etc. They 
carry him off, slay him, tear him limb from limb, Zeus hurls thunderbolts 
upon them. The child is brought to life again, its heart saved, and set 
up in a mock figure of gypsum. The kernel of the myth is a death 
(erapayues, adariopos) followed by a resurrection (dvaSiweis, sradey- 
yeveria), ‘The speaker said that she had long been dissatisfied with 
the conventional explanation of this myth, by which it was interpreted 
as a nature myth of the “John Barleycorn” type, the dead and revived 
child standing for the natural processes of spring and harvest time. She 
then read some very curious accounts of primitive initiation ceremonies 
in New South Wales in which boys, on reaching man’s estate, had 
to go through a mock death. The resemblances between these ceremonies 
and the details of the story of Zagreus were very marked, and in particular, 
a meaning was found for the toys which play a part in the story of 
Zagreus, They were merely the symbols of the putting away of 
childish things on reaching manhood. Dr. L. R. Farnell and the 
Rev. A. C. Bather discussed the paper, and Mr. W. C. F. Anderson 
illustrated one point by giving a practical exhibition of the use of the 
“Bull-roarer,’ a curious primitive device for producing terrifying sounds 
at initiation ceremonies. 

At the third general meeting held on May toth the President (Prof. 
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Percy Gardner), afier some introductory remarks on the subject of the 
death of King Edward, and on the interest which, as patron of the British 
School at Athens, he shewed in classical archaeology, read a paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on “Some Bronzes recently acquired by 
the Ashmolean Museum” (see pp. 226-235). The paper was discussed by 
Mr. G, F. Hill and Professor Ernest Gardner. 


Library and Photographic Collections.— The progress in the various 
sections of the Society's work in this department may be seen at a glance - 
from the appended table, 
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The Council acknowledge with thanks gifts of books from the 
following bodies:—The Trustees of the British Museum, the Imperial 
Archaeological Institute of Berlin, the Director General of Archaeology in 
India. the Classical Association of Manchester, the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle, the University Press of the following Universities: 
California, Cambridge, Manchester, and Oxford. 

The following publishers have presented copies of recently published 
works :-—Messrs. Batsford, Beck, Bell, Bussy, Cimmaruta, Champion, 
Cohen, Constable, Cuggiani, Fock, Fontemoing, Frowde, Harper, Heffer, 


Heitz und Miindel, Helbing, Hodder and Stoughton, Kiindig, Leroux, 
Macmillan & Co., Mayer und Miiller, Methuen, Quaritch, Quelle und Meyer, 
Reimer, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Teubner, Topelmann, Unwin, Von 
Veit, and Weidmann. 

The following authors have presented copies of their works :— Messrs. 
A. S. Arbanitopoullos, T. Ashby, Prof. R. C. Bosanquet, Messrs. M. 
Chwostow, C. D. Cobham, 5. Eitrem, Dr. A. J. Evans, Prof. P. Gardner, 
Messrs. P. Girard, H. R. Hall, A. P. Laurie, Prof. E. Lowy, Messrs. V. 
Macchioro, W. A. Merrill, J. A. Montgomery, J. Nicole, P. Orsi, E. 
Petersen, A. Profumo, J. Th. Sakellarides, C. W. Scheurleer, H. Schrader, 
J. A. Smith, Miss F. M. Stawell, Dr. J. N. Svoronos, Dr. A. Wilhelm, 
M. Xanthoudides, Mr. A. H. S. Yeames, and Dr. T. Zammit. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have also been received from Mrs. 
Wyndham Cook, Messrs. R. M. Dawkins, F. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, Miss 
Hutchinson, Messrs. G. Macdonald, J. Penoyre, G. Richards, and Prof. R. 
Phene Spiers. 

Among the more important acquisitions are the magnificent volume on 
the Parthenon Sculptures, edited by Mr. A. H. Smith and presented by the 
Trustees of the British Museum; the Deseripitve Atlas of the Cesnola 
Collection of Cypriote Antiguitres in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York: the first fascicules of the large French publication on Delos, 
Dr. rane Serttia Minoa, and the Catalogue of AYSS. tm the Monasteries 
of Jr. Athes, by Dr. Lambros. 

The photographic collections maintain and increase > their usefulness, 
and despite the interregnum the statistics in some sections under this 
heading are larger than in any previous year. The Council hope that 
when the necessary time has elapsed for their reorganisation in their new 
home this department of the Society's work may be yet further extended. 
Generous assistance in the photographic department ts acknowledged from 
Mr. H. Atchley, the late Mr. H. Awdry, Miss Awdry, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
Mr. F. R. Eaton, Mr. F. W. Hasluck, Dr. W. D. S beutec Mr. E. Lindsay, 
Miss E, H. Mariette, Mr. R. P. Medley, Mr. J. B. Partington, Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace, and Miss Wilkinson, and in the library feds Miss Virtue-Tebbs, 
Miss Fegan, and Miss Raleigh. 


Finance.—Reference has already been made to the special appeal 
for donations to meet the cost of fitting up and furnishing the new 
premises for the Library and Lantern Slides. Under the account of the 
Emergency Fund it will be seen that the expenses incurred have amounted 
to just over £400, towards which the generous total of £327 has been 
contributed. Since closing the accounts at May 31, other donations have 
been received which are not included in the above sum, and the Council 
hope that during the current year the whole of the remaining balance 
of £80 may be received. If this result is achieved, and the entire cost 
met by special contributions, the new home for the Library will have been 
furnished without imposing any financial restrictions on the ordinary 
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work of the Society. By carrying the deficit balance forward in the 
present accounts, the year's revenues have not been debited with any part 
of the outlay, details of which are shown in the account referred to. 

The Income and Expenditure account shows that the revenues 
of the Society have been well maintained. The ordinary expenses 
have, however, been heavier than usual, notably in connexion with the 
Journal. Special donations by contributors have been generously given 
towards the cost of a more than usually expensive volume, but in spite 
of this, the balance on this account is #170 more than last year. The 
expenses in connexion with the formation of the new Roman Society 
account for another 450. Apart from these two items, although there 
has been some variation in the amounts under different headings, caused 
largely by the moving of the Library, the total has not been greatly 
affected, 

The amount owing by the Society under the heading of Debts 
Payable stands at £549 against 4253 last year, but this amount is almost 
set off by the larger cash balance in hand, which stands at £955 against 
£754 last year. A further amount of £50 has been written off the 
valuation of the back volumes of the Journal. The amount outstanding 
for arrears of subscription due at May 31 is £127. 

The Council are glad to report an increase in the membership and also 
‘in the number of subscribing Libraries. The figures now stand :— 
Hon. Members, 38; Ordinary members, 947; Student Associates, 6. 
The total number of subscribing Libraries has now reached 200. 

In presenting the Financial Statement the Gouncil desire to express 
their thanks for the special donations which have enabled them to submit 
so satisfactory a report for a year marked by exceptional demands. 
They are encouraged to hope that the further help requested in securing 
new members will be as readily given as the special donations have been 
for the Emergency Fund. If such help is forthcoming, the Council will 
be in a position to meet increased demands on their resources without any 
restriction, on financial grounds, in the Society’s sphere of work, and they 
may then be able to report at the end of another year that the roll 
of members has been considerably augmented and that the present deficit 
on the Emergency Fund account has been cleared without trespassing 
on the ordinary revenues of the Society. 


In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman delivered the 
following address -— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Since we now receive every year, in the volume called § The Year's Mork 
in Classical Studies,’ an excellent account of all that has happened in the field of 
Hellenic Studies, it isnot necessary or desirable that I should on this occasion try 
to recount new discoveries. Mr. Arthur Smith is to speak in regard to one 
interesting set of them, arising out of his recent rearrangement of the Pediments of 
the Parthenon. 


There is, however, one discovery made at Athens on which I wish to touch. 
This is the excavation by Dr. Briickner of a part of the road outside the Dipylon 
Gate, where was the chief burying-ground of early Athens. He discovered that, at . 
alittle distance out, the road to Eleusis divided into two parallel branches, and 
that between the two lay a line of great public tombs, one of which was yearly made 
to contain the bones, when they could be recovered, of the Athenian citizens who 
had fallen in battle during the year. A funeral oration by one of the most 
prominent of the citizens of Athens was pronounced over their remains: we still 
have, in the pages of Thucydides, a report of the immortal speech of Pericles on 
such an occasion. 

There is thus good Hellenic ‘precedent for cur custom of referring at our 
annual meeting to members who have passed away during the year, fallen, if one 
may so put it, in the cause of civilization and learning. This year the list is, I am 
glad to say, a short one. Of nearly a thousand members, we have lost but thirteen, 
It would almost seem that Hellenic studies are greatly conducive to long life. Of 
the thirteen, not the least useful to our Society was Mr. Arthur J. Butler, formerly 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and lately Professor of Italian Literature at 
University College, London. He took an active interest in our work: and had 
been from 1888 to 1909 an auditor of our accounts, toiling as it were underground 
to strengthen the financial foundation on which we rest. Mr. Herbert Awdry was 
an active member of our society, a writer on Greek topography, and a generous 
donor to our collection of negatives and lantern slides. He was a man of kindly 
heart : one of his last letters contained an offer to help in the rearrangement of the 
library. ‘Through the kindness of his family, the Society will have in some measure 
the benefit of his photographic collections. Mr. Slade Baker-Penoyre was a 
Homeric scholar and an enthusiastic lover of Greek letters, retaining to the end of 
his life that Hellenic enthusiasm which marked the circle of Arnold and Stanley to 
which he belonged. Dr. Hornby, Provost of Eton, and Sir E. J. Monson, for many 
years the representative of Great Britain at Athens, were men who had in high 
position done service to Greek letters. The most noteworthy name in the list 
is certainly that of Mr. Goldwin Smith, a life member of our Society from 1886, a 
thoroughly original and powerful personality, and a writer of clear and incisive 
style. Mr. Goldwin Smith has for many years done much to keep up the standard 
of culture in Canada and the United States; and whenever great questions have 
been in debate in England, his voice has come booming across the Atlantic, with 
the freshness of the sea and the smell of the forests. 

We have also lost two very distinguished honorary members, M. Henri Weil, 
of the French Institute, was a brilliant worker in the field of Greek literature, 
especially on the Attic Tragedians and the orations of Demosthenes. He did great 
service in editing and exploiting recently discovered texts, such as the Delphic hymn 
to Apollo and texts found in Egypt. On Hamdy Bey I may dwell for a few moments 
longer, for he was a new and a remarkable phenomenon, a man of Turkish race, 
but a savant, and proud to be a savant; a lover of the remains of Greck art, the 
founder of the great museum at Constantinople, in which are stored rich treasures 
of beautiful sculpture. Hamdy Bey’s predecessors would have mutilated and 
destroyed these precious monuments, in accordance with the stern law of the 
Koran which prohibits the production of graven images: But in him the new 
spirit, of which we have seen many manifestations in Turkey of late, worked in 
producing « love of the beautiful in art. He was a skilful painter. And, what 
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more closely concerns us, he was ready to give help and patronage to attempts 
made by the scholars of Europe to discover and preserve the remains of Greek 
antiquity. His decease will be felt as a loss by all the learned societies ; by ours 
not least ; although we may hope that his brother, who has succeeded him in the 
direttion of the museum, will carry on his other beneficent activities. 

No greater misfortune has come upon Hellenic studies in general during 
the year than the death of Professor Krumbacher, the founder and editor of the 
Bysantinische Zeitschrift. Though he was not, unfortunately, one of our honorary 
members, yet a few words in regard to him may not be out of place. He was not 
old, having been born in 1856, but he had done much. His attraction towards 
Byzantine studies began with an enthusiasm for the modern Greeks in their 
struggle for national independence. While studying at Munich and Leipzig, he 
conceived the idea of working out the relations of later Greek literature, history, 
and religion to the culture of Hellenic antiquity, of the East, and of the 
Slavonic settlers in Greece. His great Aysantinische Litteraturgeschichte, 
published in 1890, isnot only a monument of erudition, and a model of scientific 
method, but also a great achievement in the clearing of new ground. Out of this 
grew his great and successful journal, the Bysantinische Zeitschrift, of which he may 
be said to have been not only the editor, but the inspirer, and which reflects in a 
remarkable degree his personality. The comprehensiveness of his views, his 
admirable organization of material, aLove all his power of securing the 
co-operation of scholars of various nationalities, secured the success uf the 
journal, By a high standard of work he won respect, and his character, genial and 
enthusiastic, made a strong personal impression. He created, or at least 
inaugurated, a whole series of studies, and inspired them with an energy derived 
from his own mind and character. 

The year has not been one of extensive or remarkable excavation. ‘The fact is 
that the most promising sites in Greece Proper are being fast exhausted, though 
there still remains a great field for research in Asia Minor, But work in Museums, 
as important in its way as field work, though not so attractive, has gone on apace, 
The great publication of the Parthenon Sculptures by the authorities of the British 
Museum has appeared. Three very important catalogues of sculpture are being 
produced, Professor Amelung’s catalogue of the Vatican, on the whole the most 
complete and masterly catalogue of sculpture which has ever appeared, and 
two catalogues with which we are more closely connected. One is that of the 
sculpture of the Capitol at Rome, edited by Mr. Stuart Jones, and published 
by the Oxford Press. ‘The other is that of the sculpture of the Acropolis Museum 
at Athens, which is so far by Mr. Guy Dickins, afd is published by the Cambridge 
Press. The first volume of the catalogue of vase-fragments found on the 
Acropolis has also appeared. A fresh volume giving results of the great excavation 
at Pergamon, especially dealing with the friezes of the great altar, has been 
published; and a beginning has been made of the publication of the discoveries at 
Delos, One great work, long desired and expected, still delays, I mean the 
official publication of the results of the French excavations at Delphi. These 
excavations were finished many years ago ; but we have still to go for information 
as to the monuments they have disclosed to papers published in the Bulletin 
de Correspondance FHellénigue and the proceedings of the French Academy. We 
cannot wonder that some German savants who long ago specially studied Delphi 
have lost patience. Dr. Pomtow and Dr. Bulle have published in the journal 
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Xif# a series of papers on Delphi in which they call in question many of the 
attributions of the French explorers, and discuss the monuments from other 
points of view. It is an unpleasant state of affairs; and meantime all the 
wonderful fruits of the excavation lie ripening, perhaps mouldering on the shelf, 
and remain inaccessible to all but specialists. 

Another branch of Museum work which has flourished of late, especially 
at Munich, is the careful restoration by means of existing statues of great works of 
Greek sculptors. Carried out, as it is carried out, by eminent archaeologists, like 
Furtwingler, Amelung, and others, it becomes a way of helping the modern 
imagination to realize what the great art of Greece really was. Among the most 
recent restorations are Sauer’s of Myron's group of Athena and Marsyas, and 
Amelung’s of a great Pheidian Athena, built out of the magnificent Medici torso at 
Paris and a head of Pheidian type which exists in various replicas. It is to be 
hoped that some of our British galleries of casts may soon be enriched with casts 
of some of these restorations. 

To turn to what are more specially our own affairs, we are glad to feel that to 
our society the year has brought usefulness and growth. Our new rooms 
are larger and more convenient than the old one, and give us room for 
expansion. 

Some of the officers of the Society have during the year given much time and 
thought to an attempt to place Roman studies on a better footing. Some of our 
members have several times urgently represented that these studies would be better 
organized and reach a higher level if they had such support as Hellenic studies 
receive from the meetings, the library, and the help of our society. Our first 
impulse was to consider whether it was not possible to include Roman studies 
within the field of our society. But here we met insuperable difficulties. Our 
Society arose in 1880 on a wave, so to speak, of Hellenic enthusiasm. At first it 
included only those who had travelled in Greece, and thirty years ago it was not so 
usual for scholars to visit Greece as it has now become. Our constitution defines 
as our field Greek lands in ancient mediaeval or modern times, and all sides 
of Hellenic activity, Our real inspiration was the debt of the world to Hellas, in 
literature, art, science, and religion. Obviously it was impossible to enlarge 
our geographical field by including in it Western Europe, or our historic outlook 
by including in it all that the world owes to the city on the ‘Tiber. And, since our 
Journal only provides room for the papers on Hellenic subjects which come in, if 
we included Roman subjects also, we should need to double its size and to increase 
the subscription by which it is supported. After most careful consideration, 
the Council was driven to the conclusion that the desired end could only be 
attained by the institution of a fresh Society, to work in harmony with ours, 
but independently of it. We sent out, as is mentioned in the Report, a circular 
letter to all persons likely to be interested in Roman studies, to ascertain whether 
they wished such a society to be formed, and received nearly soo favourable 
answers. The Council invited these signatories to a meeting at Burlington House, 
and the new society was formally inaugurated. 

It has been a result of recent discussions between committees of this Society 
and of the Classical Association that a closer alliance and a more definite under: 
standing has been reached between the two bodies. ‘This is an excellent result, 
and one with which every member of this Society should be acquainted. A 
general agreement has been arrived at to divide the ample field of classical study 
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into provinces to be occupied by this Society, the newly formed Roman Society, and 
the Classical Association. The Journals of the three bodies will be kept from 
overlapping, it is hoped, by a friendly understanding among their respective 
editors. And possibly ways may be found for allowing certain definite privileges in 
regard to our library to the members of the other bodies, in return for help they 
may render to us. No definite understanding in this matter has yet been reached. 
And you may be quite sure that the Council will most carefully guard your 
interests, and agree to no plan which in any way sacrifices them. Your officers 
fully recognize that they have a trust to guard. But they are ready to move in the 
diréction I have indicated, so far as they can go without in any way compromising 
your rights and privileges. 

Co-operation between societies interested in classical studies has become the 
more necessary because it is undeniable that the prospects of those studies have 
become in this twentieth century somewhat overclouded. Narrow views which 
identify utility with mere material progress, and a self-confidence which dares to 
despise the history of the past, are tending to draw education violently in the 
direction of physical science and modern languages. These, of course, have 
a rightful place in education: but their domination would mean distinct retro- 
gression in civilization. The proper study of mankind is man, and the noblest 
study which a man can undertake is the study of the great historic achievements of 
the human spirit in its highest functions. Such study would be indeed imperfect if 
‘t omitted to note the achievements of Hellas and of Rome. Whether any great 
civilization can be built up without a Greek and Roman basis remains to be seen ; 
none such has ever, among white men, been built up in the past. We are guarding 
a sacred tradition, and keeping open the road by which hitherto have passed the 
great majority of those who have formed the intelligence and the ideals of modern 
Europe. 

I beg to move the adoption of this Report. 


The adoption of the Report having been seconded by Mr. G. H. Hallam 
the Report was put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith (V.P.) then gave an illustrated com- 
munication on ‘ The recent rearrangement of the pedimental sculptures of 
the Parthenon in the Elgin Room at the British Museum. 

The fragments of the central part of the west pediment had been 
placed on shafts of Istrian marble, and each could be readily revolved 
about its axis. In every case the setting of the torsos had been altered. 
‘The torso of the Hermes, formerly posed with the body strictly vertical, 
had been converted from a meaningless figure to that of one running 
lightly towards the middle of the pediment. The torsos of Athene and 
Poseidon had been placed on shafts calculated to represent these missing 
portions. Above,a moulding representing the bed moulding of the cornice 
at the centre of the pediment had been hung by chains from the ceiling, to 
give an idea of the full height of the pediment. The torso of Nike or Iris 
had been transferred from the east to the west pediment, which was now 
proved to be its true place, and, by a correction of its attitude, had gained 
life and movement. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


A comparison with the receipts and expeniliture of the last ten years is farnished by the following tables :— 
ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
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SIXTH LIST OF 
ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 


PUBLISHED IN VOL. XXIV. OF THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES 
(Subsequent acecasions Aave been published annuntly.) 


Copies of thie Accession Liat may be had, price Su. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, EXCAVATION, &c. 


ASIA MINOE. 


2935 Adalia, Hellenistic corner-tower of city wall. 

2000 ae view from walls with minaret of Jami Atik, 
2507 Amasia, Hellonistic wall on Acropolis, 

2000 86s King’s tomb on Acropolis, 


tr nF +h af 
2043 Aapendoa, theatre from Acropolis, 
#001 (Caesarea {Mazraca), Seljuk tomb and Mt. Argacna, 
903% Cilician Gates, the defila. 


2084 » rook-cut inscriptions in the defile, 

2930 Makri (Telmesana), Kock-ont tomb. 

| ee on group of rock-cut tombe. 

2932 + the large broken lonic tomb. 

S184 Pergamon, Han of Honw of Attalus, (Ath, Mit, xxxii, pl. 14.) 

4185 B Section from Agora II to the House of Attalus. (Ath, Jif, xxzii, p. 139.) 
7195 f the theatre, general view from above. 

7104 od the basis of the great altar. 


2940 Sillyon, Gate (C ii) of Acropolis. 
or RIA. 


19% Baalbek, smaller doorway with key-stone raised. 





2054 
2558 
50 
2061 


2971 
2975 
THG4 


7494 
7493 
7491 
7406 
7500 


5075 


658 


1700 
6198 
7198 


7198 
7200 


aus 


740 
7826 
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Constantinople, Palace of Bucoleon, sea front. 


7" Golden Gate from N. 

as a part of inner facade, 

7 land walls between Yede Kule and Top Kapn. 
oF : at Aivan Serni, 

hi: St. Irene from E. 

= agnednet of Valens, 

= Column of Claudius. 

Es Near view of the Serpent Column. 


Crete, outline map of. (Burrows, Crefz, pl. 2.) 
» %N.W. headland of, 
+, Cnosms, Hall of colonnades, restored section. (4.8. 4., vii, p, 106.) 
» Fhaistos, plan, (404. Mitt, xxx. pl. 10.) 
Cyprus, Famagusta, entrance to the castle. 
+ + the Cathedral from 3. E. 
x Church of 8, George of the Latins, 
Lacon, general view of Kastro. 
Tenedos from the E. 


NORTHERN AND C 


New Flearon (Aetolia), the cisterns from the N.W. 
Otniadae (Acarnania), tower on Acropolis wall, 
re Sheds for ships, from W. 
Paravola (Actolia, = Boukation 1}, semicircular tower from 3. W. 
Viochos (Astolia), angle of wall near 8.W, gateway, 





\L GREECE. 


Rynosarges, view showing the progress of the excavations. 
view of the excavations shewing superimposed walls. 
Teashel capital from theatre of Dionysus, (Cf. 8.8. A. tii, p. 96.) 


PELOPONNESUS. 
Epidacrus, the theatre; E. parodos from the W. 
T ef + the cavea from the orchestra. 
Mycenae, general view of grave circle from above showing different level 
» general view of the city from the Treasury of Athens, seas 
» etal of the interior of Mme, Schliemann's Treasur ury. 
Olympia, temple of Zeus, detail of pavement, 


Siartiee 

(For convenience the museum objects found at Sparta are included in tite section, | 
General view looking towards Taygetns. 
Clearing the arena of the Artemi#ion. 
The Artemision: raising an inscribed base. 
Women washing the earth in the Eurotas for finds. 
Town wall by the river. 
Site of the temple of Athena Chalkioikos. 


' Te _* —_— e =—jpish 
& 7 > . sé 9 ‘ 
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Bronze filhulae,* 

Ivory relief.§ Hoerakles and Hydra. 

Ivory tablet and comb.7 

[vory couchant lion, two views of." 

Ivory combs, 

Two ivory tablets % 

Three Mycensoan vases from the EK. bank of the Eurotas. 
Miscellancons Mycenaean vases from the E. Bank of the Eurotas. 
Hellenistic pottery. * 7 
Ivory and lead figurines." 

Damonon inecription,* both halves, 

Honorary inseription to Pratolaus-from his six colleagues. * 


2 Two Bonronikal inscriptions, * 


Bomonike inscription. * 


7 =From drawings. 
"=From original. 


Tiryus, Restoration of E. side of fagaile of fortress. (Perrot and Chipdez, vi, pl. 8. 


The following twelve slides are photographed from the plates in Etienne du Pera, 
latichita di Koma, 1575 -— 


ded 
4225 
4227 
1231 
41223 
i252 
4250 
4h 
4229 
i206 
(220 


ord 


Forum, Temple of Faustina aud Antoninus; Teniple of Romulus, 
»  Hasilica of Constantine. 
»  Tomples of Satur aod Vespasian, 
« Arch of Constantine. 
» Areh of Septinios Severna, 

Forum of Nerva (Forum Trausitorium), 

Column of Trajan. 

Column of Antonions, 

Septizonium of Septimius Severus. 

Baths of Diocletian. 

Mausoleum of Augustus. 

Aventine and Tiber. 


VENICE. 
The lion from the Piraeus. 


Slides fllustrating the Work of the Western Mediterranean Research Fond 


S425 
8401 


B03 
S104 


Organised ty the British School at Rome. 


MALTA. 
(The references are to Mayr, Forgeschichiliche Denkmdler, and Prehiaforie Alalia. | 


Hagiar Kim, main entrance. 
= » &. side; on right, cotranée to]; on left, entrance to b. 
" » © biehbe outside C. 
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S inher ot E, “yee entrance to oe 
“table leg" in G. 
main entrance inte E. 
H. I. restored. 
he RL, 
f. old: Wal fig 
" terracottas found daring excaations, 
af it EB] 
doorway eomnbokog: E te HL. 
view into A, 
view into A before restoration, 
view from A. 


“table leg” " in D. 
subsidiary building, 
coast tear, 
Torre Tal Wilgin, exterior, 
. cb interior. 
Torre Tal Janhar, — 
ee sue SARDINIA. 
| “ Abbusanta, tha Nuraghi of Lown, 
+ entrance to one of the outer towers. 
Ardara, Pisan church, exterior, 
interior, 
Cagliari, the citadel from the Bantione di §, Caterina. 
’ the Bastions di §. Caterina. . 
the amphitheatre, “os 
Pisnn lion in the cathedral. 


7 ae oF 


Fordungianus, the a Osi 
Nora, view of the coast with stylobate 1 emerging from seq, 
» church of Sant’ Efisio (interior)... 

Sant’ Antioco, Pisan church near, 


oe inveription in early Jewish catacomb. 


PRE-HELLENIC AND EARLY GREEK. 
* = From original or adequate photographie reproduction. 


5079, 5080 Bronge statuette" from Ph lak B.S. A, fit | 

ae Mycenaean gems,* various | : i oii, Bh 2) 

50 Large geometric amphora* from Kynosarges, (Cf B.S. 4. ii, p. 25. 
‘5076 Geometric pottery* from Kynosarges, (Ch. #.9.4. ti, p. 95)" 


SCULPTURE. 
Relief of an tindraped seated female : 
Relief of seated. deeped feacsla iiet ee Salevia Syee ne prairie: 


Parthenon, W. pedt, Central portion." View taken 
E before rearrangem 
W. pede. §&. ond.* View taken before rearrangement nee so 
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The following new slices have bern taken from the large oficial publication entitled Scalptures of 

the Parthenon (1910). The former elites of the Parthenon marWea Aare also been revised and 

improped, 

2128 The entablature of the N.E. angle (Fig. 43). 

2129 «Birth of Athena on a red figured vase (Fig. 10). 

2130 The Theseus" seen from bebind (Fig. 16)." 

2131 The ‘ Ulissns’ seen from behind (Fig. 28).* , 

2132 Dingram of the Parthenon frieze (Fig. 98). 

2133 E. Fricee, Artemis and Aphrodite with the added fragments (Fig. 102). 

2134 ON. fries, diagram illustrating the formation of the horsemen (Fig. 115). 


S075 Marble head, Aphrodite, Boston Museum. Full face." 
5081 oF ve HE ne Profile. “J 
6198 Bronze head* of the Doryphoros. Naples. 


TERRACOTTAS. 


264 Reliefs; Odysseus recognised by Euryelea, (Baumeister, «A.D. fig: 1257.) 
6243. Grotesque group of dranght playera. (Arch. 2eit, 1965, pl. 173), 


*=Photo from original, VASES. 


< = Reproduction, of the picture subject only, from an adequate illastration. 
Other slides are from outline drawings only. 
73) Helios rising. (Baumeister, 40. fig. 711.) 
S507 A Maenad." (Baumeister, A.D, fiz. 928.) . 
S27 Odysseus and Nausiensn.§ Attic amphora from Vulei. Monich, (Gerh. A. F. tii, 218.) 
$260 Odyssetisand the Sirens." ELM. (Baumeister, 4. 1700). 
S514 Peutheus sud the Maenads, (Jfofrh, vii, p. 156.) 
2509 Death of Peuthens, (Jinkrb. vii, pl. 5.) 
a200 A youth and maiden. © Typical two-figure composition, (Gardner, Grommar, fig. 55.) 
6195 Man wearing the himation.? (Gardner, Grammar, fig. 7.) 
6199 Hoy wearing the himation.| Ash. Mus. (Gardnoor, (remmar, fig. 50.) 
6196 Ladies fu Doric and Jonian dreas.T (Gardner, frame, fig. 8.) 
4197 Drawing of a horse, hindquarters profile to BR, head profile to L, forequarters full face. 
(Gardner, Gronemar, fig. 10.) 


COINS. 
2013 Athens, AR, obol struck by Hippias in exile. (Cf Head, Corolla Nuim., p. 1.) 
7075 »  #E. Reverses of three imperial coins showing (a) view of Acropolis, (4) theatre of 
Dionysus, (ce) Athens and Poseidon, 
‘8000 Coos, AR, (Cf. Head, Hist, Nom,, p, 399, fig. 245.) 
3324 Cos, Various reverses shewing diseoboles types. (Cf. J.27.9., xxvii, p. 40. 
S807 Klis, A. Reverse shening Zeus of Pheidios, (temp. Hadrian.) 
#614 Ephesus, 2. Reverse shewing temple of Artemia. 
$323 Peparcthos, At. (JS, xxvii, p. 05, fig. A.) | 
3340 op Reverse of the abore. (J. 47.5., xxvii, p. 95, fig. B.) 
2602 Pythagoras, seated figure of, on a Contorninte. 
2018 Kubring Dossenns, wr struck by. (Babelon, I], p. 408, No. 6.) 


MISCELLANEA. 
2822 Babylonian seal, ‘Adam and Eve.’ B.M. (Cf. Ball, Light from the East, p. 25, No. 1.) 


7074 Selection of engraved rings. BM. 
8243 Wall painting from Pompeii. Wooden horse dragged into Troy. (Outline drawing.) 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tae Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council, 

In consideration of the literary truditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed, 


(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated inte the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age, 
Thus ~ should be represented by ¢, the vowels and diphthongs v, az, o1, ov 
by y, az, o¢, and w respectively, final -o¢ and -ov by -w4s and -wm, and “pos 
by -er, 

: But in the ease of the diphthong ee, it is felt that ci is more suitable 
than ¢ or 4, although in names like Lendicen, Alexondria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, ¢ or i should be preserved, 
also words ending in -evov must be represented by -eum, 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin tisage itself varies 
or prefers the « form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far'as possible in -¢ and -a terminations. 
ég., J’riens, Smuyree. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pos, as Adaypos, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on js to be preferred 
to -¢ for names like Dion, Hieron, except I A name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corimth, Athena, should of course not he otherwise represented, 
It is hardly necessary to point ont that forms like Hereulres 
Merenry, Minerva, shouid not he used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena, 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Homenoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 


(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity, 


(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, & being used for x, oh for y, but y and « being substituted 
for v and ov, which are misleading in English, eg., Nike, apoxyomenos, 
diadumenos, rhyton, 

This rule should not be rigidly enforeed in the case of Greek 
words in common English nse, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of eu for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as bowle, gerousia, 


(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor, All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions :-— 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 


Names of authors should not be underlined: titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 


Six, Jahrb, xviii, 1903, p. 34, 
or— 
Six, Protogenes (Jahrb, xviii, 1909), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
amall figure above the line; eg. Dittenb. Syll? 123. 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
yeneral use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A.-E.M,= Archiiologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen. 
Ann. d. [-=Annali dell’ Tustituto, Ya ae 

Arch. Anz.=Archiologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch), 
Arch, 2eit,= Archiiolovische Aeitung. : | | 
Ath. Mitth.= Mittheilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inet., Athenische Abtheilang. 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmiiler dea klassischen Altertume, 
H.C\H. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

Berl. Vas. =Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der Vusensammlung zu Berlin. 
4.M, Broazes= British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, 

f.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek: Coins. 

GM, Inser.=Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

HLM, Sculpt. = British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture, 

AM. Terracottas = British Museum Catalogue of ‘Terracottas. 

H.M, Vasea= British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, ete. 

6.S.4.= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

FSI? = Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. ed. J.=Bullettino dell’ Instituto, 

Busolt=Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

CG. = Corpus Inecriptionum Grascarum. 

C./6,=Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarnm, 

CL Kev, = Classical Review. 

C1. Acad. Inscr. Comptes rendus de Y'Acalémie des Inseriptions. 
Cit, St, Pét= Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Péterabonrg. 
Dar,-Savl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiqnites, 

Dittenh, G7. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inacriptiones Selectae, 
Dittenb. Syl, = Dittenberger, Syllove Inscriptionum Graecarum, 

Ep. "Apy.="Eqmpepis ‘ApyauoAoyery. aS ae 2 

GDF =Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 
Gerh, A.V.=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilier. 

G.G.A,=Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, /7.N.= Head, Historia Numorum, 

itr, = Inseriptiones Graecae,! 

FGF, Ace Rah, Inscriptions Graccae antiquissimac. 

Jairh = Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdologizschen Inatituta, 
Jahresh.=Jahreshefte des Ouvsterreichischen Archaologischen [natitutes, 
J. 7.8. =Journal of Hellenic Studins: 

Alio= Klio (Beitriige zur alten Geschichte). : 
Le Bas: Wadd, =Le Ba -Waddington, Vovave Archéologique, 

Michel-= Michel, Recueil 'Tnseriptions greeques. 

Mon. €. J. = Monumenti deli’ Instituto, 

Miller-Wiea, = Miiller-Wieeeler, Denkmiiler der alten Kunat. 

Mus, Marbles = Collection of Ancient. Marblea in the British Musenns, 
Newe Jahvb, bl. Alt, = Nene Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
Newe Jaheb, Phil. = Neue Jahrbiicher far Philologie, 
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* The attention of contributors is called to the fret that the tithes of the volumes of the secon! 


ismeof the Corpus of Greck Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follawa :-— : 


fF. Fe 


- = Inser, Atticne anno Euclidis vetustiores. 
ne l=. » tetatie quae est inter Encl ann. et Angnsti tempora. 
a Ae » aé¢tatis Romanoc. | 
ne lV. = ak Argolidis. 
» VIL = ,, Meguridis et Rocotine. 
+ IX.= ,,  Graeciae Septentrionalis. 
» Mths |, ineul, Maris Aegaei procter Delum. 
« <ALTVY.= ,, Italiae et Sicilige. 


Ixxxill 


Niese = Nies¢, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten. 

Num. Chr. = Nomiematie Chronicle. 

Naw, Zeit. = Numismatisehe Zeitschrift. | ) 

Rae OW inave = Pauly-Wissowsa, Real-Eneyelopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 

schaft. 

Phifol. = Philologts. 

Ramsay, (.0,=Rameay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, /fiet, (feo7.=Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, /t¢ép. Seuip!,—S. Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, /i¢p. Vases =S. Reinach, Répertoire des Vases peints, 

‘Mee, Arch. = Revue Archéologig ue. 

Ree, Bt. Gr, = Revue des Etndea Greeques. 

fice, Num, = Revue Nutmismatique, 

fier, Philol,= Revue de Philologie. 

ith, Mus.=Rheinisches Musenm, | 

Rom, Mitth, = Mittheilungen des Dentschen Archaologischen [natituta, Rimisehe Abtheil- 

ung, 

Roscher=Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

§.40,C.=Sparta Mosenm Catalogne. 

f.A.M. =Tituli Asine Minoris, 

#4, f. N.= Zeitechrift fur Numismatik. 

Pransliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, 1, o lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, ir. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, te. to enclose supertluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

... Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters 1s known. 

- ~~ Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters 1s 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adseript, it should be reproduced in that form ; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, ". 

Quotations from MSS. and fiterary Tests. 
The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inserip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions :— 


( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 


symbol. 

[{ 1] Double square brackets to enclose supertluous letters appearing on the 
original, | 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this} 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the /owrnal. 
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THE DATES OF THE VASES CALLED ‘CYRENAIC’ 


THe literature dealing with the so-called ‘Cyrenate’ vases 1s compara- 
tively so huge that some excuse is needed for a fresh approach to the subject. 
That excuse is to be found in the new light shed on these vases through the 
recent excavations at Sparta by the British School at Athens, of which one 
result has been the discovery that Laconia was the home of the school which 
produced them. 

At Sparta this distinctive Laconian style is presented in good chrono- 
logical sequence, and its course can be traced from its rise in the early 
seventh century, through its development and decline in the sixth and fifth 
centuries, to its end in the latter part of the fourth, 

It is true that the finds of pottery at the shrine of Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta consist of fragments of dedicated vases, the refuse, in fact, thrown out 
from time to time from the temple, so that what is presented by the 
stratification of the site is the chronological sequence not of the manu- 
facture of the vases but of their destruction. Yet the development of the 
style as a whole, even when judged by the stratification, is so regular that it 
may be assumed that in most cases the order of destruction corresponded 
with that of manufacture. In any case the destruction of the older temple 
at the close of the seventh century gives at least one point where such 
correspondence is certain. Vases thrown out from the new temple must have 
been dedicated after the destruction of the older building. It has, thus, been 
possible to divide the style with much certainty into six chronological periods 
ealled, and approximately dated, as follows :-— 

Laconian I. (700-625), II. (625-600), IIT. (600-550), IV. (550-500), 
V. (500-425), VI. (425-350),? 

The first two periods are clearly cut off from the later by the sand by 
which the level of the site was raised at the time of the building of the 
second temple. Subseyuent to this the refuse from the shrine accumulated 
in three main deposits. The earliest of these contained a preponderating 
amount of Laconian IIL and some Laconian IV., the next contained some 
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Laconian IV., and a preponderating amount of Laconian V., and the third 
contained some Laconian V. and «a preponderating amount of Laconian VI_ 
Above this last and partly mixed with it was some Hellenistic ware. 

There is therefore clear evidence from stratification as to the relative 
dates of all these periods, though it may be that, as far as evidence from 
strata goes, no more than a good probability should be claimed for the 
position of Laconian IV. mixed as it was with both ITI and V. That 
probability, however, becomes a certainty when the evidence of style is con- 
sidered, which here rests on no mere a priori grounds but on the solid basis 
afforded by a comparison with the ware of Laconian IL and V., of which the 
relative positions are firmly fixed by the evidence of the spade. Laconian 
III. shows a close resemblance to, but clear development from, Laconian IT, 
while in Laconian V. further changes due to development are to be observed. 
The vases of Laconian IV. are clearly rightly placed, for without abandoning 
all the characteristics of Laconian III. they show the developments of 
Laconian V. in an incipient stage. | 

It was to be expected, then, that the discovery of this pottery would 
have produced evidence that might assist in dating the exported ® vases of 
this style more accurately than has till now been possible* This hope has 
not been altogether disappointed, though it is not possible even now to be 
very definite in dating individual vases, for the periods marked by the 
evidence of stratification are rather too long. That a Laconian IIT. vase 
belongs to the first half and that a vase of Laconian IV. belongs to the 
second half of the sixth century we know, but to get nearer than this the 
characteristics of the vase must be weighed and a decision formed as to 
whether they most resemble those of the preceding or those of the following 
period. And this is as true of the vasés found at Sparta as of the exported 
specimens. | 

The attempt is worth making, for the widely differing characteristics of 
the ware of the seventh and fifth centuries (Laconian IT. and V.), which are 
new evidence, are now available as a guide. 

The majority of the exported vases, it may be said at once, belong to 
the period covered by Laconian IV. This period, which is the beginning of 
the degeneration of the style, 1s marked by a growing tendency partially to 
abandon the use of the white slip characteristic of the style, which partial 
absence of slip 1s a marked feature of most of the exported vases. 

Now during Laconian L and IL the use of slip to cover the whole vase 
is almost without exception,’ and this practice is characteristic of the earlier 
part at least of Laconian II]. On the other hand the use of slip has been 
entirely given up by the beginning of Laconian V. It is clear, then, that 


* By ‘exported’ vases I mean all those of cation, Rev, Arch. 1907, Tom. IX. p. 403. 
this style known before the excavations at ° These exceptions (all in Laconian I.) are 
Sparta, none of which, so far as | know, were very few. The criterion still holds, because 
ee a ree they are exceptions, but their existence weakens 
* It is impossible iu the light of the new it a little, 
evidence to aceept M. Dugas" tentative classifi- 
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the date of a vase of the intermediate period onght, other things being 
equal, to be earlier or later in direct proportion to the amount of slip used in 
the decoration. Also, as the evidence from Sparta points to a degeneration 
in the quality, that is the thickness and smoothness of the slip, concomitant 
with its partial abandonment, the state of the slip should also be taken into 
account, 

The first criterion, then, to be applied is the quality and amount of the 
slip used. 

The foot of the kylix, for the present purpose the most important, as it 
is among the exported vases the most frequent, shape, throughout Lacomian 
IL and ITI. has « sharp thin edge. On the other hand in Laconian V. 
and VI. the edge is invariably thick and rounded. The shape, then, of the 
kylix foot is the second criterion, 

Painted decoration (purple and black rings and tongues on a slipped 
ground) is characteristic of the stem of the kylix in Laconian IT. and IIL, 
though the plain black variety is found all through. Channelled rings,° on 
the other hand, go with the rounded edge to the foot and are characteristic 
of Laconian V. and VL 

Slip, then, and painted decoration on the stem of the kylix are a certam 
indication of an earlier, channelled rings of a later date. 

No sure deduction, however, can apparently be made from the compara- 
tive height or shortness of the stem of the kylix. It is true that in the later 
periods the stem is usually short, but the evidence of excavation indicates 
that the early form of kylix, that was developed in the seventh century from 
a bowl without a foot, was also marked by a short stem. And with the 
evidence tending to prove that the high stem was not invariable at the 
period of full development, it is unsafe to go further than to say that, other 
things being equal, Laconian If. or the early part of Laconian IV, is the 
more probable period for the high stem, while a short stem might belong to 
any period, | 

Another indication that deserves consideration, although too much 
weight should not be given to it, is the style of the lotus pattern. It is 
probable that the few instances where a certain width and amplitude are 
given to the flower and bud are earlier than those in which these are cut 
down to narrower proportions. The use of purple also for parts of the 
design, for instance for the cross-bar of the lotus, or for the bough of the 
leaf pattern, is not found later than Laconian IIL, the palmette, in which a 
purple centre is regular until a quite late date, being the one exception to 
this rule. The degeneration of the style 1s also indicated in many patterns 
through the carelessness not so much of their execution, in which they are 
matched by some of the best period, as of their conception. The gradual loss 
in the leaf pattern of the twigs to the leaves, and then of the bough, is a 
good example of this. | 

The palmette also on either side of the handle in the kylix and 
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lakaina? may afford some help, for one Spartan vase of the latter shape, 
which is dated definitely to the end of Laconian IL, shows an example 
elaborate but without incisions (Fig. 1).3. Such may be thought to be early 
rather than late. On the other hand very sketchy palmettes without 
incisions cannot be taken as an indication of anything but slovenliness on 
the part of the painter, and hence cannot be used as evidence for date, except 
that @ priori such carelessness is more likely than not to belong to the period 
of decline. 

Another point that is remarkable in the above-mentioned vase and 
others of Laconian II. is the fresh red of the purple, and the thickness with 
which it is applied. This is not found later at Sparta, wherefore 1! seenis 





Frio. 1. (Seale 1: 3.) 


reasonable to look on vases that show a purple resembling this as approxi- 
mating to the date of these vases, that is, as early rather than late. 

Prior to Laconian III. the purple, I believe, was generally applied 
directly on to the slip, whereas afterwards there was a tendency to put it 
over black. 

Yet these last three points will not bear much pressure, and are perhaps 
only strong when they are corroborative of other indications or of one 
another. 

More reliable perhaps is the evidence borne by the thickness of the rim 
of the kylix, of which it may be said that a greater thickness than 004 m. 





? B.S.d. xiv. p, Sl. British School at Athens for permission to use 
* 1 have to thank the Committee of the this photograph. 
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is likely, other things being equal, to indicate a date not earlier than the 
middle of Laconian IY. 

It remains to be said that evidence is not forthcoming from the excava- 
tions at Sparta as to the date at which mythological scenes are likely to 
have been in vogue. And the Laconian style seems after its early years to 
have been so much apart from outside influences that we are not justified in 
drawing any conclusions as to the date of certain vases from the scenes 
depicted on them. 

These, then, are some of the considerations that must be borne in mind 
in an attempt to classify the exported Laconian vases. I have used the 
phrase ‘other things being equal’ several times, but there is no need to 
point out that other things never are equal, and the indications will often be 
found to be conflicting, so that in the nature of the case personal impressions 
have to supply the absence of definite evidence.” 


Laconian J. 


Cassel, Kinigliches Museum (Dugas 81). 

Oxford, Ashmolean Musenm (Dugas 65). 

Munich, Pinakothek (Two or three fragments). 
Florence, Museo Birusco 3881. 

London, British Museum Inv. No. 1907. 12-1, 731. 


These pieces are certainly in the style of Laconian I, but that style, 
universal in the early seventh century, probably lasted on till its end contem- 
poraneously with the developments of Laconian II,, so that it 1s not possible 
to fix a more precise date than the seventh century for these pieces. 

The Cassel sherd is one that came from Samos and is the base of a 
plate of a kind that is very frequent at Sparta. It shows the cross design 
with purple cireles™ characteristic of Laconian L, and both slip and the 
black and purple pigment are early in quality. 

The Oxford sherd found at Naueratis is a piece of rim perhaps of a 
typical early skyphos" which has the square and dot pattern that went out 
of use, at least as a rim ornament, after Laconian II. The early date is 
corroborated by the purple line on the black ground of the inside, though 
this sometimes appears later. 

In the Pinakothek at Munich are fragments of, I think, tliree bowls 
similar in style, which will be published in the forthcoming new catalogue, 
and should probably be grouped with Laconian I. 

(In this museum there are also fragments of two or three bowls, which I 
believe to be Laconian, decorated with purple and white lines on a ground 








* 'Throe papers (B.C.7/, 1893, p. 226, 0.1; in the Revue Archéologique is the numberml 
Rev. Arch, 1907, Tome IX., p. 977; J-A.5. catalogue, which shows at o glance the refer- 
1008, p. 175) between them give the biblio- ences foreach vase, To this for brevity's sake 
graphy of these vases, which is completed by I shall in all cases refer, thus (Dagas 1). 

a reference to Prinz, Fiewdle aus Nawkratis, p. 66. 2. S.A. xiv. p. $2, Fig. 2, 
An extremely wsefal feature of M. Dugas paper UB, §.4. xiv. p. a1, Fig. 1. 
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of black paint. This style is frequently employed at Sparta for the decora- 
tion of small vases during the first three Laconian periods but shows no 
changes that would fix a more definite date.) 

The vase in Florence is a bowl with an offset rim decorated with the 
square and dot pattern ; the shoulder is black, and broad rays rise from the 
base to a purple line that is applied directly to the slip. The two handles 
are horizontal. The foot of an Attic vase has unfortunately been joined to 
this bowl by way of restoration. The black inside shows three thin pur- 
ple lines on the rim, three thin white lines lower down and nearer the centre 
other three thin purple lines. The inside, in fact, is decorated, as is frequent 
in this period, in the same style that is used for the whole vase in the 
fragments at Munich just mentioned. Nothing could be more typical of 
Laconian I. than this vase, 

The rim of a similar vase with the square and dot pattern is to be seen 
at the British Museum among the pottery found by Mr. Hogarth at the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. Paint, clay, and slip alike show it to be early 
Laconian.™ 


Jaconian Jf. 


Paris, Lourre, E 674, 

Berlin, Antiguerium, 1647, 

Cassel, Kinigliches Musewm (Dugas 71, 72, 73). 
Rome, Palazzo dei Conszercatori. 


Both the Louvre (Fig. 2)™ and Berlin vases are small bowls (of much 
the same shape as the Florence vase), which might on a superticial view be 





Fic. & 
is B.S. a, SLi Ti. 128 : xir. Pp. v2. led I a hE indebte| tii MM. Pottier for leare tt 
4 far, number 1907, 12-1, 731. publish this photopraph, 
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grouped with Laconian I. Each, however, shows an element which would be 
inconsistent with such grouping, namely the small foot, for which in 
Laconian IL. there is no evidence. The line without slip on the inside of the 
rim of the Louvre example is an additional reason for placing this vase 
towards the end of the seventh century in Laconian IL, the partial disuse of 
slip, though extremely rare so early as that, not being unknown. Later than 
this these vases cannot be. 

The three vases from Dr, Bihlau’s Samian necropolis are placed to this 
period by the figures, which would not be found earlier than Laconian IT., 
and by the square and dot pattern, which would hardly be found later. The 
cross design on the base of the aryballos (Dugas 71) is an adcitional reason 
for not putting this vase later, and one of the other preces (Dugas 72) is 
apparently part of a lakaina and shows the outward curve of the mm that 1s 





Fic. 3, (Scale about 1 : 2.) 


not found earlier than Laconian IT. All these vases apparently were com- 
pletely covered with slip. _ | 

Mv attention was called to the small lakaina (Fig. 3) in the Palazzo det 
Conservatori by Dr. Zahn. Of its provenance I have no knowledge. Clay, 
slip, anc black pigment are quite characteristic, $0 that there is no reason to 
doubt that the vase is Laconian in origin. The thick ‘sigma’ pattern, 
which is not found at Sparta in any period except Lacoman IT., the square 
and dot pattern on the rim, which is not found later than that period, 
and the outbent rim, and a pattern of thin rays on the belly, which are 
not found earlier, combine to place it at the end of the seventh 
century. | 

Two points, however, of which I have no explanation, are strange, the 
absence of purple, and the appearance given by the rays of having been 
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painted not from below, which was the usual practice, but from above, 
downwards," 
Laconian £11, Early. 


Vienna, Gestreichisches Museum (Dugas 21). 
Paris, Louvre (Dugas 17, 26, 29). 

Oxford, Ashmolean Musewm (Dugas 39). 
London, British Museum (Dugas 10). 


The quality of the slip, the fresh redness of the purple, and the careful 
elaboration of the patterns (this in particular on the Louvre krater) are the 
signs that lead me to place these vases in the earlier years of Laconian III. 
All are completely covered with slip except the Vienna and Louvre kylikes 
(Dugas 21 and 26), which have each one thin line reserved in the natural 
clay (round the top of the stem, and on the inside of the lip), On the other 
hand both show the unincised elaborate variety of palmette (cf. Fig. 1), 
which, so far as can be judged from the traces left, was also present on the 
Oxford kylix. Whether this type of palmette carries weight enough to place 
these vases earlier than the British Museum kylix (Dugas 10) is a question. 
It exists on these three vases, which are certainly early, and on a vase 
(Fig. 1) at Sparta, which belongs to the period of the first temple, and 
cannot therefore be later than the end of Laconian IL" Thus it 1s found in 
one case certainly earlier than any incised example, and to set against this 
there 1s only one later vase that shows it, namely that belonging to 
Mme. Mela in Athens, which probably falls early in Laconian IV. It is 
difficult to avoid arguing ina circle, but I certainly look on it as strengthening 
the early date of these two vases, The feet of the British Museum, the 
Oxford, and the Louvre kylikes are missing, but they doubtless had a sharp 
edge like that of the Vienna vase, The deinos (Dugas 17) might even 
belong to the end of Laconian IL, but it is perhaps best to class it here with 
the krater (Dugas 29), which is shown by its very wealth of patterns to be 
not earlier than the full development of the style. 


Laconian ITT. 


Paris, Biblvothégue Nationale (Dugas 12), 

Paris, Louvre (Dugas 35 and 32). 

Brussels, Musée du Cinguantenaire (Dugas 19). 

Cassel, Ktnigliches Museum (Dugas 22,74; 80; 82; 69; 75). 
London, British Museum (Dugas, 24, 51, 54, 55, 61). 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum (Dugas 40). 

Rome, Castellant Collection (Dugas 47). 

Florence, Museo Etrusco (Dugas 45). 

Athens, Acropolis Sherds No, 468. 

Sherd found at Daphnai (Dugas 67). 


@ My thanks are dne to Comm. Castellani Yeames for procuiing the photogmph. 
for permission to publish this vase, and to Mr. MW 8.5.4. xiv. p. 34, 
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These nineteen vases fall probably rather later than those just discussed. 
The Arcesilas vase (Dugas 12) has been described so often that if does not 
require detailed discussion, falling easily into the latter part of Laconian 
III; and its probable date (on the most reasonable assumption that 
Arcesilas II. is represented) and the presence of a sherd of the same period 
-at Daphnai” are two of the determining factors that place Laconian ITI. in 
the first half of the sixth century. The vase, in fact, is an elaborate but not 
very early work according to the standard set up by the finds at Sparta, for, 
though the whole vase is covered with slip, and the foot has a sharp edge, 
these marks do not do more than give it a place in Laconian IIL, and the 
incised palmette, which though elaborate, has no purple, makes it likely to 
be late in that period, while the white and purple lines round the stem 
cannot be held to fix a more precise date. 

The kylix in the Louvre (Dugas 35) is rather a puzzle. I think it is of 
the good period and belongs here, for there is an elaboration about the 
ornament, especially about the palmette, that is hardly met with later. 
Moreover the lotus flowers are broad, which, for what it is worth, speaks for 
an early date. The work, however, does not seem very good, for the vase is 
thick, and the slip, which is applied all over,'® is of inferior quality. The 
added purple (where it is left) has been too much touched up to be taken 
into account, and it is possible also that accident may have affected the slip. 
The foot docs not belong to the vase. It may of course be that the vase is 
a good specimen of a later date, but provisionally it seems best to elass it 
with Laconian IIT. 

The two hydriai'® (Dugas 24 and 32) both show elaborate ornamenta- 
tion, in virtue of which, and of their complete covering of slip, they must be 
placed here, though the slip on the London vase is a little thin and washy, 
and that in the Louvre has suffered so much that the original state of its 
slip can hardly be ascertained, This vase and the krater both show purple 
additions to the lotus pattern. 

The Brussels kylix in its outside decoration is an almost exact replica 
of the kylix found at Sparta in 1908,” even to the lotus flower that replaces 
the handle-palmette. There are, however, two reserved lines without slip on 
* the inside of the rim, while the Sparta vase has but one, and there is no slip 
just between the branches of the handles. On the other hand the fresh 
redness and the thickness of the purple perhaps argue a slightly earlier date 





iT B84, xiv. p. 46. 

18 | convinced myself, when examining this 
vase in the summer of 1908, that slip was used 
over the whole both inside and outside. Dr. 
Puchatein (Arch. Zeit, 1851, p. 218, No. 10, ¢) 
says. that it has no slip, and M. Pottier (Du- 
mont-Chaplain, Céramigue greegue, vol. i. p. 
200, 14) says ‘pas de coucerte blanche visible, 
Fond jaune sale." But M. Pottier, in publish 
ing the vase fully (8.0.4. 1893, p. 238), says 
‘Terre rouge pile... Décor iatérieur, Hon'y a 


pets Wengobe virthle... Décor extéricur. L'en- 
goke Mane sali paralt ne coucrir qu: ia vine 
@animeur ef la séne dle lotus placde om dessows,’ 
I submit that M. Pottier was right when he 
wrote ‘fond jaune sale," and that this must be 
slip, as otherwise the light red clay would show. 

® There is, I think, no doubt that the London 
hydria belongs to the Laconian style, and is no 
mere imitation, Both clay and slip are to me 
conclusive on this point. 

» 8.5.4. xiv, Plate LY. 


ee 
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for the Brussels vase, for the Sparta kylix, which I judge rather late in 
Laconian IIL. shows it bluer and more washy. 

The nymph kylix at Cassel (Dugas 22) may be compared with the 
Brussels vase for the technique of drawing nude women simply in outline on 
the white slip. It belongs to the best period of the style, and was, as 
Dr, Bihlau* points out, a masterpiece. The wealth of patterns and the 
incised palmette place it later than the immature period, while on the other 
hand, the general style, the complete covering of slip, and especially the 
square and dot pattern near the inner rim, and the frieze of birds that follow 
one another (both legacies from Lacoman IT.) forbid a date later than the 
middle of Laconian IIL. This is, I think, confirmed by the purple bough to 
the leat pattern and by the slipped stem with black and purple tongue 
pattern (Dugas 74), which probably belonged to this vase and is interesting 
as showing for the first time the channelled rings that were later to supplant 
completely the painted decoration of the kylix stem. 

From the description given by Dr. Béhlau I think it very probable 
that the foot of a kylix and other fragments of kylikes (Dugas 80, 62) at 
Cassel also belong to this period. 

No arguments are needed to support the position here of the oinochoe 
at Cassel (Dugas 69), for it is completely covered with slip, and compares 
excellently with the Sparta vases of this shape that belong to Laconian IIT. 

And from Dr. Bihlau's deseription™ the other fragments of a jug 
(Dugas 75) probably have a similar date. 

Little need be said as to the four kylikes in the British Museum. Only 
fragments are left of them, but enough to show that their position is here, for 
all four have a complete covering of slip on both sides. 51 is a careful 
piece of work, and 55 may even fall rather earlier then the rest of this group 
for the purple is very red, and the palmette, though incised, is rather 
elaborate, while 61 is part of a very fine vase, for the bars of the lotus are 
purple, which is a mark of the best style, The warrior on 54 compares well 
with that on a fragment found at Sparta also of this period. The fragment 
of a jug(?) in the Ashmolean Museum (Dugas 40) is careless work, but, I 
think, belongs to this period, for the covering of slip is complete. There are 
traces of a pattern of thin rays (not shown in M. Dugas’ plate) that come 
down to meet the frieze. 

Thanks to the kindness of Comm. Castellani I was able in 1909 to 
examine his Laconian krater (Dugas 47), The vase has a rectangular rim, 
which is black on top, but decorated on the side with chevrons alternately 
purple and black. Lower down on the neck is a rope-pattern, rather 
complicated, painted in purple and black on the white slip. Then on the 
shoulder below another row of chevrons is a pattern of black and purple 
tongues, On the belly is the pattern to which M. Dugas’ note ‘ décoration 
florale ° refers. It is a frieze, running right round the vase, of palmettes facing 





= Béhlan, dus ion. 4. ital, Nekrop, p. 128. | Dugas’ numbers. 
= Boblan, Le. p. 126. 
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alternately upwards and downwards. In each case it is the same palmette, 
save that the upper portion in each is made wider and the lower part 
narrower. The work is open in black and purple on the white ground, the 
only incisions being horizontal lines across the base of the main palmette. 
Beyond this base facing the other way is a small fan palmette. Below this 
frieze is a pattern of double rays in black, while the foot, which has a black 
edge, shows a purple and black tongue-pattern. Both purple and black have 
been touched up in places. The handles, flat and forking below into two 
before joining the shoulder, are decorated with a white rosette on each side, 
‘but owing to retouching I could not determine whether they were white on 
black or reserved on the slip. The complete covering of slip (in good condition 
though dirty), the unincised nature both of rope-pattern and palmette 
frieze, and the fact that the purple is always applied directly to the slip fix 
the date of the vase as not later than the middle of Laconian IIL It is the 
largest known Laconian vase (ht. about ‘75 m.) that shows a decoration of 
patterns only, 

The kylix at Florence (Dugas 45) is very much broken, but appears to 
be completely covered with slip, except for a thin reserved line on the 
inside of the rim. ‘The purple used on the inside looks very fresh without 
the appearance of retouching. The exterior decoration much resembles that 
of the Brussels and Sparta kylikes, except that the rim is black and that 
there is nothing between the lotus flowers that do duty for palmettes. 
There is therefore no reason for placing this vase later. 

The fragment found on the Acropolis at Athens * appears to belong here, 
for it is slipped all over and the drawing of the leaf-pattern is careful. 


Laconian IIT, Late. 


London, British Museum (Dugas 25, 49). 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum Inv. No, ‘09. 955. 


The Gorgoneion kylix in the British Museum (Dugas 25) and a 
fragment of another kylix also in London (Dugas 49) should, I think, 
be placed on the dividing line between Laconian III. and IV. The former is, 
it is true, a careful piece of work, but the clay is rather thick, and the bow! 
rather shallow, and there is no slip on the raised ring at the top of the stem, 
or on a line reserved on the inside of the rim. The palmette is somewhat 
elaborate though incised, and the purple is comparatively fresh. The vase 
cannot be later than this, and may perhaps be earlier. No one of the 
‘ndications of lateness would carry much weight if isolated, but combined 
they overcome the evidence of the purple, which ts weak, and of the palmette, 
which ona vase so carefully painted as this is “negligible. It is a difficult 
vase to judge, and such that judgment must rest largely on personal impression. 

The fragment of a kylix has a band reserved without slip on the outside, 

———————— 


* B. Graef, Pasex ron der Akropolissu Athen, p. 50, Tof. 15. 
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but the work is careful, and the purple fresh and red, so that I hesitate to 


group it with Laconian IV. 


The sherd shown in Fig. 4" was found at Naucratis and given to the 
Ashmolean Museum by Mr. ©. C. Edgar in 1909. It probably formed part 
of a large vase of the deinos shape, for the curvature is very slight, and the 





Fic. 4. Seale (1 :1.) 


inside is painted black, without which, indeed, 
it might well have come from the belly of an 
oinochoe. The period, I think, is Laconian 
III. late, for the workmanship is rather de- 
generate, yet the slip is not bad, and covers 
the whole surface, for what that is worth in the 
ease of so small a sherd. It may, however, be 
Laconian IV. That is to say the date of this 
vase is probably not much earlier nor any later 
than the third quarter of the sixth century. 
The drawing clearly shows a return from 
hunting. To the left advances a figure of 
which little is preserved but the two hands, of 
which the left grasps a bow, and the right the 
fore-paws of a dead lion whose head hangs 
down. The object in the right upper corner 
is probably a stick carried on the shoulder of 
a second figure further to the right, from 
which are suspended the two birds that we see. 


It is true that the string is not visible but just there the surface is defaced, 
and the birds are clearly hanging dead with limp feet. The lion has 
no purple, and that on the birds’ upper wings above the incisions is dull, 
facts that point to the lateness of the vase. 


Laconian IV., Barly. 


Berlin, Antiguarium (Dugas 3), 

Bonn, University Collection (Dugas 43). 
Paris, Billiothéque Nationale (Dugas 31). 
London, Prifish Museum (Dugas 52, 53, 56). 
Athens, Mie. Mela’s Collection. 

Rome, Vatican, Mfuseo Etrusco (Dugas 11). 


The beginning of Laconian IV. fits these eight vases. The absence 
of slip on the rim of the Berlin vase, and the slipless ring at the top of the 
stem, which suggests the slipless channelled rings of a late period, are 
enough to place it in Laconian IV., the more so as there are none of the 
marks that would indicate an early date. Yet the excellence of the drawing 


= My thanks are due to Ashmole’s keeper this fragment. 
(Mr. D. G. Hogarth) for permission to publish 
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forbids, in the absence of any very striking proof of lateness, our placing the 
vase far on in the period of degeneration, and confirmation of this may 
be found in the sharp edge of the foot. 

The kylix in the Bibliothéque Nationale is rather puzzling. In favour 
of a date in Laconian IV. are the parts reserved without slip, namely the 
rim on both sides, and two lines on the belly. In favour of an earlier date 
are the three lines of added purple on black and one of added white below 
the rim on the inside, the sharp edge of the foot, and the length of the 
handle-palmettes. These last, however, were probably lengthened because 
of the decision to place no ornament between them. The purple has been 
too much touched up to be any guide. I should be certain that this vase 





Fico. 6 (Seale 1: 3.) 


was quite late, if 1t were not So carelessly worked, which 1s an inducement to 
discount the marks of lateness, and give perhaps more than their due weight 
to the few signs of early work. The early years of Laconian IV. probably 
suit it best. 

Of the fragments of kylikes in the British Museum 53™ and 56 show no 
clay without ship, but the slip is of bad quality, and the purple is thin and 
washy, 80 that, though there is no definite reason against placing them 
somewhat earlier, this position fits them best. 42, on the other hand, clearly 
belongs here, for it shows a line reserved without slip on the inside of 
the rim, and the bough of the leaf pattern, to which the leaves are not joined, 
is black. 

The fragment at Bonn is not late work, but, I think, belongs to 














= Dogas’ numbers. 
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Laconian IV. in virtue of a line without slip above the frieze, and of the 
thinness of the purple and slip. 

The kylix (Figs. 5 and 6) belonging to Mme, Mela (to whom is due my 
warmest gratitude for permission to publish the vase) is a piece of very 
eareless work on the painter's part, but not, I think, very late, in spite of the 
thickness of the rim, which measures about 005 m. through. 

The dimensions are: height, (115 m.; diameter, “197 m.x°193 m.: 
height of stem, ‘040 m. 

The slip is good and is only abandoned on the inside of the rim, where 
two lines are reserved, on a raised ring at the top of the stem, and on one 
bare line reserved on the lower part of the bow! outside. 

The amount and quality of slip, and the foot, which has quite a thin 
edge, argue a fairly early date in Laconian IV., which is confirmed by the 
elaborate unincised palmette, The type of lotus bud with a cross-bar joining 





Fie. 6, (Seale ] : 3.) 


each pair of dots is, I think, new, and the confinement of the inside decoration 
to a floral design is unusual on Laconian kylikes. 

The vase in the Vatican (Dugas 11) belongs here in virtue of the sharp 
edge of the foot, the high stem, the careful drawing, and the almost complete 
covering of slip inside, but can hardly be earlier owing to the absence of slip 
at the edge of the foot and at the level of the handles outside, and on the 
inside of the mm. The handle-palmettes, which have no ornament between 
them, are incised and careful but have very short stems. The purple being 
bluish, brown, and reddish in turn is no guide. The vase is a good piece of 
work but not of the best period. | 


Feconian JV. 


It would perhaps be over tedious to examine in detail all the thirty-two 
vases that full generally into Laconian IV. yet are not distinctive enough to 
be given a late or early date in the period. The absence of slip on portions 
of the vase is a feature so constant as to suggest that all these vases date 
from the time when the use of slip was gradually being abandoned. In 
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most cases, however, the foot has still a sharp edge. The purple for the 
most part is more blue than red, while the handle-palmettes are generally 
incised with purple centre. In general, that is, there is an equal absence of 
those elements that would suggest that the partial abandonment of slip is 
exceptionally early, or that would mark a vase as close on the time when the 
use of slip went out altogether. 


These vases are :— 

Munich, Pinakothek. 

575 New Cat. (Dugas 42.) The foot is fairly sharp. No slip outside 
below rim. Three bare lines on the rim inside. Painted ornament, but 
no slip on stem. Careful work. 

576 New Cat. (Dugas 37.) Very careless work. Palmettes very rude. 
Foot rather rounded. Slip over the whole inside, but outside no slip above 
the handles. 

578 New Cat. (not mentioned by Dugas). No ship on either side of rim. 
Inside, a man attacking a boar, of which only half is shown. An eagle and 
palmette in field. Palmettes careless. 


Wirzburg, University Collection. 

(Dugas 33.) No slip between the handles or on the mm inside.* 

Leipzig, University Collection. 

(Dugas 6.) Outside no slip till below level of handles. No slip on the 
rim inside, 

Berlin, Andiguerium, 


(Dugas 86.) Outside no slip till below level of handles, Inside no slip 
onrim. Handle-palmettes very rude, Sharp edge to foot. 

Paris, Bibliothégue Nationale, 

(Dugas 16.) No slip outside till below level of handles. High stem 
with sharp edge to foot. 

(Dugas 5.) The foot of the Polyphemus kylix has a comparatively sharp 
edge, and the clay is thin. The incisions on the scene are careful. There is, 
however, a band without slip between the handles, and the slip is yellow and 
thin, so thin indeed that on the inner rim it is only partially applied, and 
that apparently not with intention but through carelessness. The use of 
white is ambiguous. On the one hand the white lines between the purple on 
a black ground are characteristic of Laconian [., IL, and HI. periods, to which 
it is impossible to ascribe this vase. On the other hand the use of white in 
details of the scene is a feature that is very characteristic of Laconian V. and 
is hardly met with earlier, for it was not until the disuse of the white ground 
that white became really effective. Thus the white dots and lines on the 








= Yon Urlichs’ illustration (Von Urlichs, gives the impression that the whole of the 
Feitrage zur Kunatgeschichte, Pl. X.) wrongly inside of the vase is covered with slip. 
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fish in the exergue are a late sign. with which, I think, may be joined the 
white rays rising from the foot. In fact I think this vase an early example 
of the late return to favour of white paint. 

Paris, Lowvrre. 

(Dugas 34.) Band by handles and line below withont slip. No slip 
inside rim. Purple thin. Stem with exceptional channellings but with 
sharp foot. 

(Dugas 9.) Band by handles and line lower down without slip. Purple 
thin. Bevelled edge to foot. 

(Dugas 15.) No slip by handles. Purple thin. 

(Dugas 4.) No slip by handles, and near stem. No slip on rim inside. 

(Dugas 28.) No slip on either side of rim. Good drawing. Slip 
rather white. 

(Dugas 18.) Noslip on either side of rim. No purple on palmettes. 
Leaf pattern with black bough. 

(Dugas 1.) This kylix showing Zeus and his eagle has indeed a foot 
with a sharp edge, and purple that is fairly fresh, but the lip has no slip on 
either side, and the space between the handles on the outside is also bare. 
The most, therefore, that can be said is that the vase does not fall late 
in Laconian IV. 

London, British Museum, 

(Dugas 27.) No slip between handles or on inside of rim. No purple 
on handle palmettes. 

(Dugas 8.) Sharp edge to foot. No slip between handles or on inside 
of rim. Rude tongue pattern all black. 

(Dugas 30.) No slip between handles or on either side of rim, and band 
without slip at top of stem. Palmette rude and unincised. Sharp edge to 
foot. 

(Dugas 36.) Sharp edge to foot. No slip on inside of rim, between 
handles, and next to stem. 

(Dugas 48.) Lip ofkylix. Noslip. Careful drawing. 

(Dugas 50.) No slip on the inside. Careful drawing. 

(Dugas 57.) Lip of kylix. No slip on the inside. 

(Dugas 58.) Foot of kylix. Bevelled edge without slip. Slip on inside 
of bowl. 


Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 


(Dugas 20.) Slip on rim outside, and traces of slip inside. Badly 
cleaned.” 





"3 | hesitate, in the face of the statementin had been white also, not purple. 
M. De Ridder’s Catalogue and the illustration =” It may te that this vase should be placed 
Mon. d. J. i. PL VII., to speak definitely of the earlier, but there is hardly enough surface left 
two rows of dots on the snake, bat when I fora sure judgment, | | 
examined the vase I certainly thought that they 
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(Dugas 64.) Band without slip outside. Lotus pattern rather degener- 
ate. Inside black. 

Cassel, AGnigliches Museum, 

(Dugas 70.) This vase has, indeed, painted rings round the stem, which 
might weigh in favour of an earlier date, if it were not for the large amount 
of surface without slip, which is found only on the lip and the under side of 
the bowl, and for the leaf-pattern with a black bough, to which the leaves are 
not joined, a piece of slovenliness that is the first step to the abandonment 
of the bough that is found later. 





Florence, Museo Etrusco. 

(Dugas 44.) High stem. Foot has bevelled edge bare without slip. 
Palmettes black unincised. No slip above handle level outside, and bare line 
on innerrim. Purple thin. Incisions careful. 

Munich, Glyptothek, Assyrian Room. Arndt Collection (Temporary) 

The clay of this vase is very thick at the rim,I should think quite 
006m. Inside are two lines without slip, one near the rim edge, and one 
below the rim. In the centre is a goat well drawn, with incisions, and 
purple on the haunches, The outside is slipped all over, and the patterns 
are careful. Apart from the thickness of the clay the vase cannot be earlier 
than this, for it shows a pattern of crescents which did not come into general 
use until Laconian V. Indeed I should put this vase quite late in 
Laconian IV., if it were not for the careful drawing, and large umount 
of slip. 

Vases that I think belong to this period, but of which the fragments 
are too small for a fair judgment, are Dugas 59, 60, and 62 in the British 
Museum. 

The Tholos kylix from Samos (Dugas 14) in the Aénigliches Musewm at 
Cassel also has been too much damaged to be fairly judged, but I am inclined 
to place it in Laconian LY. 


Laconian IF, Late, 


Munich, Piaakothek, New Cat. 579. « 
London, Pritish Museum (Dugas 23). 
Heidelberg, University Collection (Dugas 41). 
Cassel, Aonigliches Museum (Dugas 2). 
Athens, National Museum.™ 

Cambridge, Fitzeilliam Museum.™ 


The kylix at Munich, which will, I believe, be published in the new 
catalogue, must be placed late, tor there is no slip at all outside, and inside 
only at the centre of the bowl. Here the decoration consists of a rosette, 








= Glyptothek, Semmilung Aredt: Aurser HOLS. 1208, pp. 175 ff. 
Fihrer, p. 7. m@ JAS. Le. 
HS. VOL. XXX. Cc 
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which is, it is true, surrounded by the square and dot pattern, but in face of 
the large proportion of surface without slip this must be taken as a survival, 

The vase from Naucratis in the British Museum, with a scene that has 
been interpreted erroneously, as I think,” as the nymph Cyrene holding the 
silphium plant, is an elaborate piece of work, but the patterns, especially the 
pomegranate on the inside of the rim, are of late form, the handle-palmettes 
have no purple, the rim inside is without slip, and there is no slip also outside 
till below the level of the handles, or on two raised bands at the top of 
the stem. 

The kylix at Heidelberg is undoubtedly Lacoman, for the slightly 
deeper colour of the elay only indicates the late date, to which the absence of 
slip on the outside, the row of single leaves without a branch between the 
handles, the channelled rings on the stem, the bad quality of the slip, and 
the thinness and brown colour of the purple all point. 

In spite of the excellence of the interior the kylix at Cassel must be 
placed here on account of the presence of the crescent pattern, which became 
very popular in Laconian V., and of the channelled rings without slip on the 
stem. The foot, also, is thick and has a rounded edge, and there is no slip 
on the rim outside, ‘The vase is a careful and good piece of work, but the 
foot, rings, and crescents aré definite evidence for the late period to which 
it belongs. 

Of the two vases published in this Jowrna/ (vol. xxvii), that in the 
National Museum at Athens (Dugas 87) in its exterior much resembles the 
Cassel kylix, and must belong to the same period, while that in the Fitz- 
william Museum is very careless work, and may even be later. Both show 
channelled rings and a rounded edge to the foot. 


Lacontan F, 


Munich, Pinakothel, New Cat, 577. 
Paris, Lourre (Dugas 15, 38). 
Athens, National Musewm (Petousi Collection). 


Exported vases of a later date than Laconian IV. are few, but it is only 
natural that the degeneration of the style lessened the demand for 
Laconian vases, 

The Munich kylix, which will be published in the new catalogue, has no 
slip at all, and the black paint has a metallic gleam that is found 
comparatively often in Taconian ware before and after the best period. 
The inside decoration shows nine fish with incisions and purple details. 
The outside ornament consists of lines and purple bands, and short careless 
rays, The palmettes are incised with purple centre. The work is 
careful, and the vase must be dated probably to the early years of the 
fifth century. 

Of the Louvre kylikes 13™ has no slip, and the foot has an unpainted 








3 BSA. xiv. p. 45, a Duagas' numbers, 
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and bevelled edge, which is slightly bent upwards. The work, however, is 
careful, and there are three bands of purple on the exterior, and purple 
is also used for the centre of the palmette, so that the date is probably the 
same as that of the Munich kylix. 

38 18 a stnali kylix with a foot similar to that of 13, and is also without 
slip. The inside is black but for a bare line round the li p, and three circles 
reserved at the centre. The exterior shows a leaf pattern in which the bough 
18 lacking, and there are no handle-palmettes. 





Fic. 7. (Seale I 7:2.) 


The kylix which belonged to the collection of M. Petousi, and 1s now in 


the National Museum at Athens™ consists only of fragments, and has been 
still further damaged by a modern attempt to mend it with rivets. It 1s 
interesting as being a quite elaborate piece of work by a man who could nat 
rise above the degeneracy of his time. Rim and foot are lost, but the parts 
remaining show no slip on either side, It is not easy to fit an interpretation 


-_= 


to the scene depicted on the inside (Fig. 7), In front of, bunt not touching, a 








S For permission to publish this vase I have to thank Dr. Stais, Ephor of the National 


Ml nsenimn, 
7) 
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bearded figure on the left is a central figure in a bent and decrepit attitude 
whom the painter has been compelled by the desire of filling his space to 
make larger than the others, His left wrist is apparently grasped by the 
left hand of a figure to the right. This central figure is distinguished from 
the others by the long robe decorated in front with purple spots, and also by 
the peculiar fact that his hair is short behind. In places, indeed, the vase 
has been so carelessly painted that the black has washed to a very thin 
brown, and it may be that it washed so thin here that it has since worn off, 
as has happened to the raised left hand of the figure behind. I do not think 
so, however, for the incised line that would have been necessary to mark the 
edge of the shoulder, had the hair been long, is absent. The dress of the 
left-hand figure finds a parallel in the Hermes of the Cassel-kylix (Dugas 2), 
and the round archaic eye on so late a vase is noticeable as an indication that 
such stylistic distinctions are of little value on these vases. | 
The outside decoration (Fig. 8) confirms the impression of late date left 
by the absence of slip and extreme carelessness of the inside. The lotus 
: is careless, the palmette has no purple, and the 
erescent pattern, that first becomes frequent in 
= Laconian V., takes the chief place in the lower 
q . Filiteds = decoration between two purple bands. 
\ = EE = The diameter of the kylix without the rim ts 
— —<——_ 


195 m. and the depth of the bowl ‘050 m. 
w | i : (Ga It is possible that the painter meant to 
pes r/ represent on this vase the blind Teiresias, who 





(UL aup practised divination with birds. The moment 
ay chosen would then be the departure of the seer 
Fic. 8 (Seale 1:3.) led by the figure to the right from the presence 


of Oedipus, who lifts his hand in horror or anger 
at the message that he has just heard. In that case, however, we should 
expect Teiresias to have his staff, and flying eagles are too frequently used on 
Laconian vases merely as space-fillers to be allowed any weight in the 
explanation of a scene. 

I do not propose to write a defence of the view that the ‘Cyrenaic’ 
pottery was made in Laconia. The view is not new, and its correctness 
is proved absolutely by the finds at Sparta. Yet I think it perhaps to 
the point to remark that bearded figures on these vases invariably have 
the upper lip shaven, and that the shaving of the moustache, though, of 
course, not unknown elsewhere, was a notorious Spartan custom. 

The crescent pattern where tt appears on these vases has up till now ™ 
been connected with the similar decorations on the so-called ‘ Fikellura’ 
ware. I am very doubtful if such connexion exists. The date of the 
‘Fikellura’ vases has been, indeed, a matter for doubt, some authorities ™ 
- inclining to place them in the second half of the sixth century, while others™ 
® Bublau, Arch. Anz, 1898, p. 189; Droop, 337, . 


J..S. 1908, p. 176. ™ Bohlan, Awe ion, w. ital, Nebrop, p. 30. 
Y Walters, History ef Ancient Poilery, p. 
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put them in the seventh. The pattern, however, at Sparta does not begin 
to appear till very late in the sixth century and flourishes most in the first 
half of the fifth, so that direct connexion, though not impossible, if we take 
the later date for the ‘Fikellura’ ware, does not seem very probable. 
Moreover there are differences to be observed. The Laconian pattern is in 
all cases shorter and less slender, and invariably is convex to the left, 
while the crescents face both ways on the * Fikellura’® ware with, I think, a 
decided tendency to be convex on the right. 

I have tried in the above classification to date, at least comparatively, 
the exported Laconian vases, using the fabric of the vase, and not the style 
of draughtsmanship as my criterion, being led to this not only by the 
conviction that for such a system the finds at Sparta have given us definite 
data, but also because it appears from those finds that the painter's style is 
almost valueless as a criterion of date, for in Laconia the art of the vase 
painter never got beyond the archaic stage, so that careless work of the 
earlier periods may well be confused with the careful drawing of a later date. 
Degeneration in fact, overtaking the style at a stage when it was perhaps 
on the point of becoming free, prevented its natural development from 
following its course, and the style died down in the fifth century as archaic 
only more slovenly than in the best period. The Teiresias (?) vase in the 
National Museum at Athens is a good instance in support of this. Though 
it can hardly be earlier than the beginning of the fifth century, it shows the 
more archaic form of eye. 

It may perhaps be thought that such a chronological arrangement 
as I have attempted presents an unwarrantable appearance of dogmatism, 
and in the case of any individual vase (when, however, it must be remembered 
that no more than probability is claimed for it) this may be so, yet the 
scheme, as a whole rests, I believe, on the firm basis provided by the 
stratification observed at Sparta.” 

It is perhaps in place here to point to another result of the excavations 
at Sparta. I have said above that from the end of Laconian IV. onwards if 
was characteristic of the stem of the kylix to show just below the junction 
with the bowl! a reserved band decorated with channelled rings. This is 
not usual elsewhere, and seems to have been a Laconian speciality. Now 
there exists a group of Attic kylikes that also show this peculiarity, and 
these kylikes always approximate to the Laconian form, that 1s the late form 


a ms 








® 3}. Dugas catalogues cighty-seven picces, 
two of which (22, 74) probably belong together, 
making eighty-six vases, Of these T have 
tried to classify seventy-fuur, with the addition 
of fourteen vases which M. Dugas did not know, 
making eighty-cight. Ten of M. Dugas’ vases 
(Nos. 7, 46, 66, 68, 76, Tip do, 29, 33, a4) 
| have not yet seen, and two (63, 85) M. Dugas 
has included in his catalogue by an error. My 
reasons for rejecting the Copenhagen vase (55) 
I will give later, but 63 (Ashmolean Museum, 


No. 187 ¢) is catalogued by Prof. Gardner as 
Naucratite, and has a elay different from that 
of the Laconian fabric, of which it may be a 
local copy. Thus the total nomber of known 
exported Laconian vases is ninety-cight. This 
is exclusive of the Laconian [. fragments in the 
Pinakothek at Munich, about the number of 
which I am not quite certain, and also of the 
fragments found at the Heracum of Argos 
(The Argive Heracum, ii, p, 173). 
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with heavy rounded foot, and show an exterior decoration that always presents 
in greater or less degree Laconian characteristics, Others, again, possessing 
the characteristic form and patterns do not show the rings, but even so there 
is invariably an unpainted band in the right place. These vases, which may 
be dated with great probability to the latter part of the sixth century, 





Fie. 10, (Seale about 1: 3.) 


must, 1 think, be Attic imitations of the Laconian pottery. It is clear 
that in the sixth century Laconia did a considerable export trade in vases, 
and therefore it is probable that it was with a view to competition with this 
that some Attic potters began to copy the Laconian style. The odd 
ever, that the majority of these imitations are very unambitious. 
to have been expected by the men who intended 


trade 
thing is, how 
An ambitious effort was 
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their wares to supplant the genuine Laconian style, but all are kylikes with 
no interior design other than circles reserved at the centre. 


The vases known to me in this style are :— 
Athens, National Afusewm : 
12710 (Fig. 9,4); 12847 Mm (Fig. 9,4); 9711 (Fig. 9, ¢); 
Petousi collection, No, 78 (Fig. 9, @). 
Munich, Pinakothek: : 
2257, New Cat. (Fig. 10,a): 2259, New Cat. (Fig. 10,6): 
Munich, (flyptothek : 
Arndt Collection (Temporary) A, 903. 
Wiirzburg, University Collection ; 
157 (Fig. 11,a); 158 (Fig. 11,0); 341 (Fig. 11,¢); 342 
(Fig. 11, d). 
Berlin, Antfiguarium : 
2038 (Fig. 12,b); 2039 (Fig. 12,c). 
Cassel, Kinigliches Museum : 
Bihlau, us ion, «. ital, Nekrop. Taf. X, 2, p. 133. 
Brussels, Musee du Cinguantenatre : 
A 1580 bis (Fig. 12, «). 
Gela, Mon, Ant. xvii. p. 646, Fig. 459. 


These kylikes, I think, speak for themselves. The clay is Attic, and the 
absence of slip is only to be expected in the case of Attic vases, and 1s all the 
more natural in that by this time the use of slip was lessening in the 
Laconian fabric. 

Some of the patterns are, as is only natural in an imitation, not 
Laconian, the palmette frieze, for instance (Fig. 10,}), and the palmette alter- 
nating with the lotus in the frieze (Fig. 9,4), The reserved zigzag line 
(Fig. 10,4, Fig. 11,@) is also foreign to the Laconian style, as is also the band 
of ivy leaf (Fig. 12,a). This, however, is an easily intelligible adaptation of 
the common Laconian leaf-pattern. The lotus also regularly shows a slight 
divergence from the model, in the absence of the cross-bar and the thinness 
of the stems The resemblances, however, far outweigh the differences. 
Many of the patterns are purely Laconian, and the alternation of bands 
with thin lines is a particularly characteristic feature of the Spartan style, 
inherited from the ‘Geometric’ period. 

As for the vase from Samos, which Dr. Béhlau publishes as probably 
of some Ionian origin akin to ‘Cyrenaic, it falls, I think, into our category. 





* know this pattern only on three Laconian a 5.5.4. xiii, p. 120, Fig. 1, ¢. 
sherds found at Sparta, 
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The clay and technique, he admits, can be called Attic, and to compare with 
it he instances Berlin 2039, about which I think there is no doubt. Hee finds 
it strange, however, that an Attic imitation of lonian ware should be imported 
into Samos, and would rather doubt the Attic origin of the Berlin vase. 
This difficulty vanishes when it is seen that it was really a Peloponnesian 
and not an Ionian ware that was imitated. In fact we have here an actual 
example of an Attic imitation competing with the Laconian fabric on soil 
foreign to both. Other examples are the Brussels vase found in Rhodes, and 
the two Berlin vases from Italy, while one vase in Athens (12710) comes 
from Rhodes, and one (12847 M) from anagra.” The vase from Gela 
(which I have not seen) might from the illustration be a genuine Laconian 
vase from the [Vth or Vth period, but for one point, namely the thinness of 
stem and absence of cross-bar in the lotus pattern, which therefore 1s not 
Laconian. 

Four other kylikes in the Pinakothek at Munich (2256, 2258, 2261, 2202 
New Cat.) (Fig. 13.¢,6,¢,d) and one in the Museo Etrusco at Florence (3855) 
are, I think, from the scheme of their decoration also imitations of Laconian 
ware, They much resemble the others, and there is no feature in their 
ornament that is definitely not Lacusian. They are, however, to judge from 
the sharper edge to the foot, the higher stem, and the absence of channelled 
rings, somewhat earlier in date, contemporary perhaps with the earlier part 
of Laconian IV.* 

In a different class, inasmuch as it is a far closer copy, and not Attic 
in origin, is the vase at Copenhagen“ (Dugas 85), which after close 
examination I was satisfied is not the genuine Laconian fabric, though 
I should not like to hazard a guess at its real home. The points, which to 
my mind exclude it from the class, are first the clay, which, though no bad 
imitation, yet differs from that found in the genuine specimens, and next the 
waved bough of the external leaf pattern (Fig, 14), a luxuriance of decoration 
from which the genuine style is free. The vase also shows a lotus pattern on 
the outside, which, if it be Laconian, is unique in its elaboration and fullness, 
resembling rather in shape those found on the hydriai of Caere than the 
Laconian forms, while the purple pupil found in the sphinxes’ eyes (Fig. 15) 
would, if I remember rightly, be unique on a Laconian vase, These four points 
in themselves are I think sufficient to differentiate this vase from the Laconian 
style, but what is most striking is that with its absence of slip, and plentiful 
use of white, this kylix, 1fit be Laconian, cannot be earlier than Laconian V., 
yet is too good and elaborate to have been made at that date in Laconia, 
and shows a lotus pattern of proportions that are perhaps conceivable in the 





= 


@ An exact replica of this vase has been king, Konservator of the Vase Collection at 
found by Prof, Burrows at Rhitséna, No. 21, Munich; to Dr. Balle at Wiirzburg; to Dr. 
Gmve 51 (8.5.4. xiv. p. 269, Fig. 14; Plate Zahn of the Antiquarium at Berlin; and to 
IX. 5). M. de Mot of the Musée du Cinquantensire nt 

For permission to publish these Vases my Brussels, | 
grateful thanks are due to Dr, Stais, Ephor of ‘+ Copenhagen, Nat. Mus, Collection of An- 
the National Moseum at Athens; to Dr. Sieve- —tiquities, No. 58. 
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very beginning of Laconian IIT. but could hardly in Laconia be found Iater. 
The stem is very short but has a sharp edge, and shows no channelled rings; 
so that, considering its general excellence, I should be inclined to place this 
close imitation of the Laconian style not later than the latter part of the 
sixth century. 

M. Dugas* has suggested a connexion between the ‘Cyrenaic” ware 
and the work of the Attic potter Nicosthenes, In addition to the fact 
that the amphorae of this artist and the Laconian kylikes and oinochoat 
alike seem to point to metal originals (one such, a small bronze oinochoe, has 
actually been found at Sparta), there is one feature common to the s1x 
oinochoai which must be connected with Nicosthenes’ name (Lourre, F 116, 
F117.“ F 118; Munich, Pinakothel, 18294, New Cat.;" British Mnseiin 





B 620, B 621“) that confirms M. Dugas’ conjecture. This 1s the presence of 
heads modelled in relief either at the lip or at the attachments of the handle. 
Now such heads, either human or leonine, are the rule on the Laconian 
oinochoai throughout the sixth century. These white slipped jugs of 
Nicosthenes and his school show in fact two features, slip and relief heads, 
that are both the rule in Laconia, and both innovations in Attica. 

An amphora in the Louvre (E 705) 1s thought by M. Pottier to be 
Tonian in style“® We can to-day, 1 think, substitute the definite word 
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@ Rev. Arch. 1907, Tom. X. p. di. XV. 1; Gerhard, A.PLB. levi; Loescheke, 


“ Pottier, Catalogue des weses anfigues am lex. eit. 
Muade da Lowere, pp. 754, 757; Wiener Forteg. 4“ RF. M. Cat. of Voses, vol. i. pp. 235, 256 ; 
1890-91, Plate IV. 1, 2; Loescheke, Are’. Loescheke, Joc. cif.; Walters, Hist. of Ancient 
Zeit, 1881, p. 36. Pottery, i. p. 385, Plate XXX. 

# Lau, Bronn and Krell, Griech. Fasen, Plate @ F.C. 1800, p. 432. 
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Laconian for the vague term [onian. Apart from the vexed question of 
the extent of Ionian influence shown in the Laconian style, there is no 
one of the patterns on this vase but is common on Spartan vases of 
Laconian IV., though they appear here in degenerate form, and the two 
lower friezes show cocks, sirens, and animals, which, though also sketchily 
drawn, find their prototypes on many vases of the same style Now 
M. Pottier calls this vase ‘orote-nicosthénien,, and looks on it as a link 
between the ware of the Ionian School and the Attic potter. There 1s, 
I think, no doubt that Nicosthenes knew and imitated the Laconian style. 





I do not propose to solve the vexed question of the influences, Ionian 
or Peloponnesian, that went to make the style that we know now to have 
been Laconian. 

An admirable summary of the arguments for both views is to be found 
im M. Dugas’ paper.” The derivation of the white slip from Melos or 
Thera there suggested is perhaps possible, yet the white slip began to he 
used at Spurta at a very early date, probably in the ninth century, and 
needs no more explanation than is afforded by the desire to find a better 
background than the natural colour of the clay. 





” Ev. Arch. 1907, Tom. X. p. 37. 
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This year further excavation at Sparta has shed more light on the 
nature of Laconian IL, the style of the latter half of the seventh century. 
It is now clear that during this period, which saw the introduction of 
figures, friezes of following birds or animals were the rule, and that for 
the short period, probably about the middle of the century, before the use 
of incisions began, the reserved technique was used. By the end of the 
century the first of these ‘Ionian’ features had been almost, and the 
second completely, abandoned. 

Whatever the origin of the style I think that the influence of the 
Greek cities of the Asia Minor coast has been overmuch pressed, for to-day 
it is no longer correct to say that the style is without the ram, the deer, 
and the boar®’ and that the lion is of rare occurrence, It savours, indeed, 
rather of special pleading to point to the friezes of following birds on the 
British Museum hydria (Dugas 24) and the nymph kylix from Samos 
(Dugas 22) as evidence of Ionian influence, while ignoring the friezes on 
those same vases in which the continuity is broken, and some of the figures 
face one another heraldically, a system which the excavations at Sparta 
have shown to have been much the more common at the date of those 
vases, To-day, at least, evidence for Ionian influence on the style cannot 
be argued on the same page from such friezes and from the floral nature 
of the decoration, for it was not until the adoption of the broken frieze had 
become general in the sixth century that the leaf-pattern and the lotus 
appeared. Earlier, except for the ray-pattern, presumably vegetable in 
origin, the scheme of decoration was almost geometric. 

Again it is certain that the kylix was a favourite form with Ionian 
potters from the beginning of the sixth century, but the growth of the 
Laconian kylix from the low bowl without a foot can be traced in the 
latter part of the seventh century, and there is less reason to think that 
that growth was foreed by Ionian influence in that no trace ts to be found 
in the Laconian style of the favourite Ionian type of kylix with a low 
foot and no rim. 

The satyr is unknown in the style, the bird-siren never has human 
arms, the winged figures are content with one pair of wings, and in the only 
centaur-scene known to me (Dugas 17) only two of the six centaurs have 
human fore-legs, And even less Tonian influence is shown in the human 
figure. I agree with Pernice™ in thinking that when the Laconian potter 
drew figure scenes his motive had ceased to be purely decorative. And 
the figures themselves are entirely free from the use of white for details 
even in the short period at the beginning of Laconian II. before the intro- 
duction of the incised technique, while the hahit of painting the flesh white 
belongs naturally only to the period of decadence (Laconian V.) (when with 
the disuse of slip the white could show against the light brown clay), and 
then is confined to female figures in the manner of the mainland. This 
Nee ee ee 

a Bohlen, dus ion, wt. ital, Nekrop. p. 131. sf. S4. xiv, p. 32, Fig. 2, A, 
Jahrb, 1901, p. 193. 
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distinction of sex is also to be seen in the two vases of Laconian IIL. 
(Dugas 19, 22), on which a woman is drawn in outline on the slip. And 
I do not think this outline drawing (whatever may be thought of the 
earlier examples of outline work at the beginning of Laconian IL) can be 
claimed to show Ionian influence, for it is clearly a device to utilise the 
white ground in order to show the sex distinction, which is not Ionian. 
And when white paint is used 1t is never applied to the clay directly, but 
always has a backing of black in the mainland manner, 

The question of the eye 1s indecisive, On the one hand no distinction 
of sex is made, the Ionian oval eye being often the only type in use. On 
the other hand the mainland masculine type is often found. 

I do not think, then, that the fully developed Laconian style (Laconian 
IIL., IV.) can be held to be closely connected with the Ionian style of 
vase painting, in spite of the floral nature of its decoration. 

On the other hand the first appearance of figures in the seventh century 
(Laconian IL.) 1s marked by two points that are admittedly characteristic 
of Ionian vases, the freze of following birds or animals and the reserved 
technique and heads drawn in outline. We do not yet know exactly the 
point from which Oriental influence reached Laconia, Mr. Thompson 
has suggested that early Laconian art owed much to Eastern sources by way 
probably of Cyprus through Phoenician traders. In this connexion we may 
remember that the shoes with turned-up toes seen on the Spartan hero- 
reliefs and on two Laconian vases (Dugas 12, 19) are found also in Cyprus,” 
Etruria, and on Hittite reliefs.” 

It is, of course, no new theory that the forms of some Laconian vases 
and the incised technique may have been imitated from Phoenician metal 
vases." It may be, then, that Laconia and the Ionian schools of vase- 
painting were influenced from one common source, of which the hold on 
Tonia was lasting, while Laconia quickly altered the style, so that in later 
days its origin became barely perceptible. It is impossible, however, on 
such a theory to place the incised technique to the credit of Phoenician 
metal work, for that technique is one of the later changes of Sparta, 

On such a theory it becomes unnecessary to strain the evidence to find 
more likeness between Ionian and Spartan vases than exists, and the 
isolation in which the Laconian style apparently developed makes it not 





FHS, xxix. p, $04, [see thot Mr. Ho- teristics that show the mixed origin of the 


garth (fowte and the Enat, pp. 37) gives tho 
Phoenicians credit for importing eastern in- 
fluences to Laconia. How far the development 
of Laconian art at the end of the eighth cen- 
tory was aleo due to the revival of the artistic 
instincts of the older inhabitants of Aegaean 
race (op. cif. p. 39) is not easy to say; but the 
geometric pottery which iaeecne that develop 
ment shows no trace of even ‘a partial deriva- 
tion from some Acgacan Bawernsfil' (op, cit. 

p- 35), being quite free from any of the charac- 


Geometric ware of Crete, 

= Cesnola, Salemints, Fig, 131, and Plate 
AIL. Fig. 2; Perrot-Chipiez, iv, Fig, 29¢. 

* Perrot-Chipies, iv. Fig. 314, Plate VILL. 

* Dugas, op. cif, p. 40. To the resemblances 
there noted I would add, for what it is worth, 
a comparison between the figures of horsemen 
on these vuses ( Perrot-Chipiez, til, Figs, 544, 
545) ond those on three Laconian kylikes 
(Dugna 7, 3, 9). 
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surprising to find no close resemblance between it and Corinthian works, 
while such as do exist, the ‘narrative’ character of the scenes depicted, and 
the broken nature of the animal friezes, are easily explicable through the 
kinship of the peoples without the necessity of assuming close relations to 
have existed between them. Very few fragments of Corinthian pottery 
have been found at Sparta. 


Classification of *Cyrenaic’ Vases, 
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4 In this list I shall continue M. Dugas’ sequence of numbers for those vases which are 
‘not in his catalogue. | 
H.s.— VOL. XX, Dp 
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A VASE FRAGMENT FROM NAUKRATIS. 


THE two vase fragments reproduced in the accompanying illustration 
were among those brought by Mr. Hogarth from Naukratis in 1903, and are 
now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The subject is painted in black 
silhouette, no other colour occurring in the fragment of the scene which 
remains: incised lines are used, not only for the inner markings, but for a 
great part of the outlines. Immediately below the design are two bands of 
purple: below these again the vase, which was of considerable size, was 
covered with black paint. The execution is careless, the paint of the 
design being very unevenly applied. 

On the larger of the two fragments is the lower part of a nude male 
figure, lying on its back in a mgid attitude, the hand stiffly extended beside 
the hip. Behind the legs, some way below the knee, is an upright bar 
which disappears behind them. The toes of both feet were missing ; and to 
the left of the remaining portion was some object which it was not possible 
at first to determine. On the second fragment, which exactly fitted the 
first, were the toes of the figure, overlapping the carved leg of a couch, 
of which the object beside the feet was now seen to be a part. A small 
portion of the body of the couch is preserved on this fragment, and also one 
leg of a table, the upright bar already mentioned doubtless representing 
the other. 

The subject represented is undoubtedly the ransoming of the body of 
Hector, as can be seen by a comparison with the b.-f. Attic vase published 
by Pollak (Att. Mitth. 1898, Pl. IV.) or with the magnificent early r.-f. 
skyphos in Vienna (Afvn. dell’ Inst. viii. 27), on both of which this scene is 
depicted! The prostrate form is that of Hector, rigid in death: the couch 
is the couch on which Achilles reclined, and on the table his meal was spread. 
Of the actors in the scene no trace remains, and it is therefore impossible 
to say whether the king was accompanied by attendants bearing gifts, 
as on the Vienna skyphos, or by the female figures of Pollak’s specimen. 
All that can be said is that the composition was widely spaced, for the body 
lies to the right of the couch, not in front of it, as on Pollak’s vase, and 
there is no trace of any figure behind it. 

Benndorf in the Annali dell Instituto, 1866 gave a list of the repre- 
sentations of this subject known at that date: it is supplemented by 

1 A curious b.-f, example of the same subject, eco by Benndorf as a borlesque, ia published, 


Arch. Zeit. 1554, PL LXIL 
D2 
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Pollak in the interesting article referred to above. The earliest instances 
occur on certain bronze reliefs* two at least of which formed part of the 
handles of mirrors, and are of a simple and uniform type: Achilles stands on 
the left, the dead body of Hector lying before him, while Priam, conducted 
by Hermes, approaches on the right. The composition is crowded, being 
adapted to the small, nearly square panels in which it occurs: the three 
erect figures are close together, and the knees of the corpse are drawn up, 





that it may not project beyond them, The more elaborate ‘ Banquet type ' 
of Pollak’s vase, of the Vienna skyphos and of the Naukratite fragments LS 
a later development, of which Pollak considered his specimen to be the 
earliest instance extant. 

This may very well be, for the Naukratite fragments, though they can 
hardly be later than the Attic vase, need not be earlier: but it is no longer 





* Published (1) Furtwiingler in Aujsdtee Pl XXXIX. 701; (3) Ath. Mitth. 1895, PL 
E. Curtius gewidmet, p. 179, PL IV. (the only XIV. 1. | 
complete instance); (2) Aroncen tom Olimpia, 
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possible to claim that the Banquet type is an ‘echt Attisch’ innovation on 
the ‘Argive’ type of the bronze reliefs. The Nankratite fragments are 
certainly not Attic, though it is hardly possible to assign them to anything 
more precise than an ‘Ionian fabric.’ On the whole they resemble the 
inferior type of ‘Defennch’ ware, which is found both at Tell Defenneh and 
at Naukratis, and may possibly be of Clazomenian origin. Their most 
distinctive characteristic is the use of incision for entire outlines, a practice 
common on the ware in question: thus the whole of Hector's body except 
the hip has an incised outline, and so has the leg of the table on the second 
fragment. It is interesting to note in this connexion that on two vase 
fragments from Clazomenae and presumably of Clazomenian origin Zahn * 
discerned a Homeric subject—the dragging of Hector's body round the 
walls of Troy, and the reception of the tidings by Priam and Hecuba. 


H. L. Lormer. 





2 ' Zwei Vasenscherben aus Klazomenai," Ath. Mitth. 1895, Pi. VI. 


KLEOPHRADES. 
[Puates I.—IX.] 


HARTWIG was the first writer to give a detailed account of the important 
painter who for the sake of convenience may be called Kleophrades Nine 
vases are assigned by the author of Meisterschalen to an artist whom he 
terms ‘Amasis IT.'*; but the name under which he grouped them rests upon 
an untenable restoration of the fragmentary inscription 


KLEODRAAES : EMOIESEN: AMAS.....¢ 


on the foot of a cup in the Cabinet des Médailles. The last and broken 
letter can only be a ¢, and we cannot therefore restore “Auacis eypadecer : 
the choice lies between "Awaoros tis and “Apagis «adog, and of these the 
former, which is Six’s reading, is probably preferable.’ In any case the 
manufacturer from whose workshop the eup came was called Kleophrades. 
This name appears a second time on a cup in Berlin but there the inscription 
KAcoppades érolecer is accompanied by Adpig Eypadaev: the Berlin cup, then, 
was painted by Douris; but the Cabinet des Médailles cup is in a different 
and a better style. It is possible that the man called Kleophrades not only 
manufactured it, but painted it with his own hand; but it is equally possible 
that some one else painted it. The name of the painter, however, is of little 
importance ; what interests us is himself and hisstyle. We may conveniently 
use the name Kleophrades to signify ‘the painter of the cup in the Cabinet 
des Médailles which is signed by Kleophrades as manufacturer, just as we 
speak of ‘the style of Brygos,’ although Brygos also signs exclusively with 
eroijgev. We shall therefore adopt this abbreviation. 
Vases have been attributed to Kleophrades by several writers,” but the 





| Meisterachalen, pp. 400-20, 

* Our Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 27. 

7 Six in Rim, Mitt, 1888, p. 233. 

* Furtwiingler, Cat. Nos, 2283-4 (4.2. 1883, 
PIL f[.-IL). 

* (1) Berlin amphora 2160 (Gerth. Fir. wu, 
Kamp, Pasend, Pil. VIII, IX. (by Furtwiingler 
in Berl. Phil, Woeh, 1804, p. 114): this is the 
work of a notable master whom we hope to 
study soon; among the most important of his 
other vases are BLM. volute-krater Gerh, 4. F. 
Pl. OCIY., Louvre bell-kmter dwn. 1876 C, 
Vatican hydria Mon. i. Pl XLVL, Wiirzburg 
$19 (amphors of Panathenaie shape with 


Herakles and Apollo). 

(2) Boston kalyx-krater Froehner Goll, 
Tysskiewie:, Pil, XVII-XVII, (by Robinson in 
Boston Museum Report, 1897), Later works of 
the same hand are probably kalyx-krater Louvre 
G 164 (Mon. 1854, Pl. XI.), BLM. pelike E 875 
(8 Cér, 1 PL 1.) stamnoi Vatican 144 and 
Florence 3994, 

(3) Louvre Croesus-amphora F.R.H. Pl. 113 
(by Pottier, Cat. F. du Louvre, iii, p. 1022); 
by the same painter, as Hauser anya (F.R.H. ii. 
Pp. 251), is BM. kalyx-krater Afon. ii, 25-26 - 
and we may add amphora of Panathensie shape 
in Florence (3982) with Herakles and Apollo. 
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only valuable addition to Hartwig’s list was made by Hauser,’ who assigned 
to the artist three further pieces, one of them being the celebrated Vivenzio- 
hydria. 

- Qur object is to increase this number. A general discussion of 
Kleophrades must be postponed until we have studied the work of some of 
his more important contemporaries, especially those who chiefly applied 
themselves to the decoration of the larger kinds of vase. These artists have 
hitherto received less attention than the cup-painters, partly because they 
were less eager to sign their works and their names have therefore not come 
down to us Kleophrades, though he painted some cups, is primarily 
a painter of the larger vases; and among these he occupies a high 
place. His figures are solid and powerful; the details are properly 
subordinated, and the whole is simple, strong, and dignified. 

Kleophrades like other artists did not attain his full development all at 
once. We may believe that he began life as an apprentice to Euthymides, 
for a number of vases which seem to be early works of Kleophrades bear a 
great general resemblance to the work of Euthymides. Hauser, indeed, if we 
understand him rightly, is induced by this resemblance to believe that the 
Kleophradean vases are nothing else than the later work of Euthymides 
himself" That they continue the Euthymidean tendencies there 1s no 
doubt; but it seems to us that there is a break between what we can safely 
call the works of Euthymides and the Kleophradean vases which we have no 
means of bridging, and which is best explained by supposing that 
Kleophrades was Enthymides’ pupil. 

The three earliest works we can assign to Kleophrades are an amphora 
in the Vatican, another in Wiirzburg, and a fragmentary kalyx-krater in the 
Louvre. His style is still unformed. 


1. Amphora® in the Vatican. Mus, Greg. 54, 2a; Pl. IV. (A). 
A. Herakles entering Olympos. 
B. Komos. 

Handles ivied: foot usual early type, with red cushion: rays at base ; at 
each handle, b.-f, palmette: pictures framed, above by b.-f. double palmette- 
lotusbud-ring pattern, at sides by running b.-f. palms, below by running b.-f. 
palms, alternately reversed, with dots, Described by Hartwig and assigned 
by him to Kleophrades. 

The general aspect of these pictures is Euthymidean, but they are 
informed by a new and strong personality. The heads are larger, the figures 
more massive, the execution bolder, simpler,and coarser. On side 4, however, 
the painter has kept closer to his model: he was not greatly interested in the 
mythical scene: on side B the drawing 1s freer, and the youth on the r. 

= . 
¢ In Furtwiingler-Reichhold- Hanser, Gr,  ™ Le. 
Fascom. i. p. 228. Our Nos. 14, 18, 32. ® The simple ‘amphora* will be used to de- 
T |”, Furtwingler in Berl. Pail, Week. 1894, note the Euthymidean shape (Fuortw. Seri. 
pp. 112 Pottier, Cat. F. du Lowere, iti, Fas. Pl IV. No. 35), 
p. 824, 
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already presents the characteristic Kleophradean profile with upright facial 
angle and powerful aquiline nose, the full nostril strongly marked by a 
rounded black line with the lower side doubled. 

The contour of the hair is incised, except in front. The figures on B 
have short hair, cut close to the ear; the long hair of the young Tolaos is 
.tied near the ends by two red lines representing either a string or a metal 
spiral.” The whiskers are heavily marked in dark brown thinned varnish 
with still darker dots in it. The eyeballs of Herakles and Athena consist of 
a brown dot and circle; the rest are black dots, which on # touch the lower 
lid only. The nostrils are full black rounded lines. The lower lip of Athena 
is edged below with a brown line. Her cheek is also indicated by a brown 
line beginning at the inner corner of the eye. The ankles are single black 
lines, that is, only the lower side of the ankle is indicated: this rendering is 
all but invariable in Kleophrades, The ears vary. The painter has not 
yet formulated his rendering; but the early Kleophradean ear” with the 
lower part projecting in front is not absent: it occurs in the figure of the 
bearded man on B. The fingers are long and thin. 

We must spare a word or two for Athena's helmet. It is of the Attic 
form which Athena generally wears on severe r.-f. vases, but it is distinguished 
by the ram’s head in front of the ear, and the decorated crest-holder. The 
ram's head occurs in this place on three other vases, one of which is signed by 
the b.-f, manufacturer Amasis.", The pattern on the crest-holder also takes 
ns back to b.-f. types. 


2. Amphora in Wtirzburg (300). F.RH., Pl. CTI. 
A. Departure of warrior. 
5B. Komos. 

Handles ivied: foot as last, but black cushion: rays at base; at each 
handle, b.-f. palmette: pictures framed, above by r.-f. palmettes, at sides by 
running b.-f. palmettes, below by running b.-f. palmettes, alternately 
reversed, with dots: on lid, in b.-f., chariot-race. Described by Hartwig and 
by Hauser; assigned by Hoppin to Euthymides; by Hartwig to Kleo- 
phrades.* Hauser would make it a bridge between the vases of Euthymides 
and the Kleophradean vases.™ 

There is the same difference between the two scenes as on the last vase. 
The Departure-seene 1s wretched : the picture on B is a kind of pendant to the 
Komos-scene on the Vatican amphora. But we need not assume that the two 
sides of the Wtirzburg amphora are the work of different hands: on A the 


* Long hair down the back tied near end: types of Kleophradean ear: see below, 
on b.-f, vases the hair is usually doubled at the 1 Boston Amasis amphora, est. Jahresh, 
end before tying, and so occasionally in r.-f, 1007, PL I.: incised on cheek); B.M. Pamphaios 
(eg FH. PL CV); in r.-f the hair, if onp, Gerh. 4... PL COL; Munich cup, near 
tied, is usnally tied farther up (eg. F.R.H, ‘Douris, F.R. Pl. XXIV. | 
‘Pil. CVI. 2a). For Tolaos’ hair cf. b-f. “ Hoppin, Huthymide, p. 32: Hartw. 
neck-amphora Munich 584 (Gerh. A.F. Pl. Meist. p. 413. . 
CLEXVIL). 4 OF R.A. 2. p. 222. 

1 7, Hartwig, p. 411; but there are two 
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artist listlessly copies his Euthymidean model; on B he is in earnest. The 
vase, then, stands in the same relation to Euthymides as the Vatican 
amphora, A number of scholars have attributed it to the hand of 
Euthymides himself, and if it is so, it must be a later work of his than any 
other we possess. But with this attribution it is difficult to agree. The 
style of Euthymides’ signed work, the two Munich amphorae, the Bonn _ 
hydria, and the Turin psykter,“ isa uniform style: a fifth and unsigned vase, 
the Munich amphora with ‘Theseus and Korone, is certainly his *; early works 
are the pelikai in Vienna and Florence; and the two B.M. amphorae 
E 254 and E 255, and the two Louvre amphorae G44 and G 45 are either 
bad works of the master, or close copies by an imitator.’"® Now the style of 
the Wiirzburg amphora is not close enough to the style of these vases to 
allow us to attribute it to Euthymides, The Wtrzburg amphora 1s not 
careless, but the lines are thicker and rougher than in Euthymides: the 
inscriptions have no sense; and the forms of ear, collarbone, frontal knee, and 
ankle are not his. We may not therefore attribute this vase to Euthymides: 
on the other hand, the character of the line corresponds with that of 
Kleophrades, the ankle is of his usual type: the broad frontal knee differs 
from Euthymides’, but as we shall see is Kleophradean; the ears are not 
unlike those on the Vatican amphora, and the collarbone is of a shape 
almost confined to Kleophrades (Fig. 1, p. 42), We shall therefore consider 
Kleophrades the author of this vase. 
To the same period as these two amphorae belongs :-— 


8. Kalyx-krater in the Louvre (G 48). Pottier, Album, Pil. XCIIL, 
XCIV. 

Arming. 

From Etruria. Above, r-f. palmettes: lower part restored. At handles 
r.-f, palmette-motive. 

The pictures look very ugly in the photograph, but that is because only 
small parts of the vase are antique. On Pl. XCIII. figures 1, 2, and # (from 
the left) are restorations, all except a little bit of 3's helmet; the legs, arms, 
and part of the skull of 4 are new ; the legs of 5 are new; on J, the lower 
part of 1’s legs is new, in 2 the legs and the body from a little above the 
navel downwards; 3 and 4 have nothing old. Enough, however, remains to 
show the hand of Kleophrades, The drawing is simple, the relief-line 
broad. ‘The nose is powerful and aquiline, and the nostril is marked 
by a rounded black line. The line from navel to pubes is marked im 
black, and this is invariable in Kleophrades. The pubes is in heavy dark 
brown. The hair-contour is incised, the whisker is rendered as a solid 
dark brown mass, and the moustaches by the same with still darker dots in it, 
like the whiskers on the Vatican amphora. The collarbone 1s of the charac- 











FL R. Pil. XIV., LAXXL; 4.2 1873, PL  F.R. PL XXXII 
[X.; Ana, 1870, PIL O, P (once in Viterbo). ia FR. Pl. LXXI. ; Mus. tal, 3, Pl IV. 
The plate-fragment (Schoene, Mus, Bocehi, Pl. “ Hoppin, Pll 11.-VI.; Pottier, <ijum, 
IV. 2) has disappeared. Pil, LIL.-LU1. 
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teristic form; the lower line of the breast is of the type which Kleophrades 
took over from Euthymides (Fig. 1). The stiff extended hand reminds 


a 


Fia, 1. 


us of the Wiirzburg amphora, One of the two ears which remain has the 
Kleophradean projection. Both forms of eye occur. 

In the next vase we find Kleophrades' style fully formed, though the 
head-types, for example, connect it with the preceding vases. 


4, Fragment of large vase (stamnos or volute-krater) in the Cabinet des 
Médailles. Mon, ii. Pl. X. 

Psychostasia. 

From Corneto. Above, tongue; lower part lost. Described by Hartwig 
and assigned by him to Kleophrades; also by De Ridder, Cat, Vases Cab. Me. 
p. 279, 

The relief-lineg is very thick and of unerring precision, the figures 
grandly composed. The hair-eontour is reserved. The outer edges of 
‘Thetis’ lips are indicated in brown, Zeus wears the red convolvulus-wreath 
which is common in the early severe style, but disappears in the later almost 
entirely. Enough is left of Thetis’ ear to show that it had the usual 
projection. 


5. Amphora in Munich (2305), F.R, Pl. LIT. 

A. Young warrior saying good-bye: KALo$. 
BR. Athletes: kALOS. 

From Vulci. Handles ivied, foot usual early type: rays at base ; at each 
handle b.-f£. palmette: pictures framed, above and below as the Vatican 
amphora, at sides on A by net, on B by same pattern as below the picture: 
on rim, in b.-£, 4 deer-hunt, 2 charioteer, etc.; on lid, in b.-f£, chariot race. 
Described by Hartwig and Furtwangler, and assigned to Kleophrades. 

The hair-contour is incised, except in the fair hair of the old man. The 
hair of the athletes is cut close to the ear, the hero's is longer. The woman's 
hair has the detached strand in front, which appears on the Vatican amphora. 
The full lips are in two cases bordered with black lines both above and 
below, the first appearance of a characteristic of Kleophrades' drawing, The 
nostrils are either as on the last vase, or take an S-shape. The whiskers are 
not so heavy as before. The moustache of the paidotribe on P is lighter 
than his beard. The pubes-navel line is black, the pubes small. The 
breast is of the form noted above. Theankles are as usnal. The backview, 
of which Kleophrades is very fond, occurs for the first time; the toes of the 
frontal foot are drawn as complete circles. The figures, as in the preceding vase, 
stand firmly with the feet wider apart than in Euthymides, an attitude which 
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reminds us of Signorelli. The simple form of corslet, and the scabbard 
should be noted, for we shall meet them frequently again. The ears have 
the customary projection. The collarbone is characteristic, and the broad 
frontal knee is to be observed. 


6. Pointed amphora in Munich (2344), F-R. Pil. XLIV, XLV. 

A (body). Thiasos. KALo$ twice. 

B (neck). Athletes. 

From Vulci. Handles almost flat inside, slightly rounded outside; red 
cushion at shoulder: at base, rays: above body-picture, tongue; below 
crossing macander with black saltire-squares. Described by Furtwiingler. 

The bold thick relief-line, the large heads, and massive figures make us 
think of Kleophrades; and this impression is confirmed by the details. 

The hair is generally reserved, but one Silen’s hair and the back-hair of 
another have the contour incised, The moustaches are in brown. The 
brown dot-and-circle eye appears twice, in Dionysus and in the splendid rapt 
Maenad with the snake. The nostrils show the types already indicated. 
The chests and ankles are Kleophradean, and the profiles with the strong 
aquiline noses are his. The ears are not very characteristic, for the vase is 
early; but compare the ear of the last Maenad on the right with the last 
youth on the right in B of the Munich amphora. The women's lips are 
bordered with brown lines, the male lips have a black line under the lower 
edge. The navel-pubes line is black; the pubes is not marked except in the 
frontal Silen, where it spreads over on to the thighs and is of a golden 
colour; his peculiar navel finds its nearest analogy on the Louvre krater, 
The first Silen from the left has the linea alba from chest to navel marked 
by a black line, a treatment which is extremely rare on non-Kleo- 
phradean vases of the severe period, but which is characteristic of a group 
which we shall find occasion to counect very closely with Kleophrades.” 
Kleophrades makes great use of golden brown in this vase, for nebrides, 
kantharos, and hair, and a charming touch of colour is added to the picture 
by the red garland in the snake-Maenad’s golden hair2® and the bg 
reserved wreath of Dionysus with its red dots. The frontal foot appears 
in a new form in the powerful figure of the rushing Maenad. 

The neck-pictures are carelessly done, and the ankle, collarbone, and 
nostril differ from Kleophradean types. 


We now come to two cups of unusually large size and of great, beauty, 
the former of which bears the fragmentary signature mentioned above. 


7. Fragmentary cup in the Cabinet des Mdédailles (535). Luynes, 
Deser, Pl. XLIV; Hartwig, Meist. Pl. XXAVIT. 1-2 (in part). 
A, Young warrior putting on greave. 
B. Amazonomachy (with Herakles). 
Yow «eee ee 
iT Fp. 47. 


8 Theognis 827. ... popéortas fardjaly re xduass Topdepiovs greddrous. 
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From Corneto: foot has thick plain rim, with signature in black letters. 
(v. =.) Round A, key-pattern ; below B, same. Described by Hartwig, and 
by de Ridder, Cat. Varses Cab. Méd. p. 402. | 

The hair-contour is reserved. The eyeball on A is a brown dot and 
circle, on Ba black dot. An interesting brown line is omitted in Hartwig's 
drawing, one of the earliest examples of that indication of the upper eyelid 
which became universal later. The nostrils are of characteristic shape, and 
the ears are as on the Munich amphora. The lips are, except in one case, 
bordered with black lines. The extended frontal foot again occurs. The 
frontal knee is of the familiar broad type. Incised lines are used on a dark 
brown background for the dark stripe down the skin worn by one of the 
Amazons. The detached strand of hair appears. Golden brown is used for 
skins, hair, moustaches, a kidaris, and part of a quiver. The beantiful 
massed fair hair of the falling Amazon recalls the hair of the snake-Maenad 
on the pointed-amphora (No, 6). The Attic helmets have no cheek-pieces: 
one of them has a black skull-piece with reserved dots. The corslets are 
characteristic, plain with thin bands of pattern round them and high straight 
neck-pieces; the squared shoulder-flaps should also be remarked, The 
backview, of which Kleophrades is particularly fond, occurs twice. 


8. Fragmentary cup in the Cabinet des Médailles (536). J.ALS. x. 
PL IL; F.R. i. p. 264 (detail). 

A. Theseus and Kerkyaneus. 
B. The deeds of Theseus. 

From Vulci. Round A, running maeander; below 2, key-pattern. 
Described by Hartwig and assigned to Kleophrades: also by De Ridder, 
Cat. Vases Cab, Méd, p. 403. 

Incision is used for the hair-contour on /, though not on <A: Kleo- 
phrades, as has been pointed out, retains the old use of tncision for the hair- 
contour long after the other r-f. painters have abandoned it. Both forms 
of eye occur. The nostrils are characteristic. the lips are bordered with black. 
The extended frontal foot occurs. The foot of Prokroustes is in j-profile, 
and the ankle is accordingly rightly indicated with brown lines instead of the 
usual black line. The breast and collarbone are of the characteristic shape. 
The back of Theseus should be compared with the athlete's back on the 
Munich amphora, The ears are of the same type as in the last cup. The 
navel-pubes line is as usual black, Yellow is used for the hair of Theseus on 
A, for a beard on &, for pubes, for whiskers, and for the hoofs of the bull. 

A word must be said about the patterns on these two cups. The large 
scale of the drawing demands that the patterns should be bold and simple: 


“8 For inserr. vr. de Ridder, Le. G155 (Ana. 1278, Pl. E): (df) three late severe 
* Tncision is used for the hair-contour in cups, viz, two with the name of Laches 
developed r.-f. severe style only on (a) Kleo- (Vatican, Mus. Grey. 2. 85. 1, and Louvre 
plradean vases; (b) two vases with the name of G. 132, Hartw., Meist, PL LXIIL 2), and a 
Kleomelos (Louvre cup 111, and fragment in third in Baltimore (i. Fl. LXTV,}. 
Athens); {¢) cop in style of Brygos, Louvre : 
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Kleophrades therefore uses in one case a simple form of maeander, in the 


others the key-pattern which is 
phrades' favourite patterns. 


very rare on cups,”' but is one of Kleo- 


These cups show a brilliance of technique never surpassed in Greek 
pottery, and this height ts maintained by the group of kalyx-kraters we shall 


proceed to deseribe. 


9. Fragment of kalyx-krater in Athens. Pl. V. 1+ 


Acropolis. 
Head of man playing kithara. 
This head should be compared 


From the 


with that of the lady on the Munich 


amphora. The ear is almost exactly the same as Theseus’ on 4 of the last 
eup. The hair is reserved, the lips bordered with black, the nose aquiline. 


To the same vase belongs a secon 


kithara. 

10. Kalyx-krater in Corneto. 
Moscioni 86-44 (A). 

Athletes. On A, KALOSEI. 


d fragment in Athens with a similar 


Hartwig, Meist. pp. 416-7; phot. 


On £, KALOS. 


From Corneto. Foot stout, tongue at base. Above, on 4, r.-f palmettes; 
on B, b-f£ palmettes, alternately reversed with dots; below, on 4, curious 
T-shaped maeander-pattern ; on B, key-pattern. Described by Hartwig and 


assigned to Kleophrades. 


The hair-contour is reserved, but a detail of the hair 15 in one case 


incised. The eyeballs are black dots: 


the cars and nostrils are of Kleo- 


phradean type, and the lips are bordered with black. The extended frontal 
foot occurs, and also the frontal foot flat on the ground, but here the toes 
are no longer simple semicircles, but are furnished with black lines to repre- 
sent the nails, The backview and the yellow musculature of the torso should 


be compared with the other examples 1 


n Kleophrades; Kleophrades, it may 


be noticed, always indicates the spine by a single and never by a double 
black-line. The navel-pubes line is black, the pubes golden and spreading. 
The ankles, where marked, are black lines; chest and collarbone are of the 
familiar shape. The inscriptions should be noted ; Kleophrades has no love- 
name and he never even uses cadds o wais; but always either the simple 


wados, or xaos el. 


A third kalyx-krater makes a kind 


of pendant to the last: 


11. Kalyx-krater in private possession.= 
Arming (two figures on each side), KALo$ and KALOSE], 
At present in fragments. Foot stout, tongue at base as last. Above, 





“ The key-pattern is found in the interior of 


the following cups: Palermo Kachrylion cup 
(Hartwig, Meist. PL 1.), early r.-f. cop in Bo- 
logna (Zannoul, Certosa di Bologna, Pl, XCVIL), 
and fragment of the same period in Mr, E. P. 
Warron’s collection in Lewes, and a late severe 
cup in Florence; on the exterior of the follow- 
ing: Louvre Memnon cup G17 (PF. 1890-1, 





FL X.), early r.-f. fragment in Lewes. 

22 [ am indebted to Prof, Wolters and Dr. 
Stais for permission to publish this and other 
fragments from the Acropolis. 

2) Recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Musenm of Fine Arts in New York. I am 
indebted to Dr. E. Robinson for permission to 
give some account of it in this place, 
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r.-f. palmettes as last ; below, on 4, running maeander alternating with black- 
squares and black saltire-squares; on J, crossing maeander with black 
squares, Scratched under foot, =m 

A: 1, armed youth standing r. holding out helmet in left, r. hand on 
head; on ground to left of him shield leaning against his thigh; 2, armed 
helmeted youth standing r. looking round, in |. upright spear, in r. sword in 
ceabbard. B:3, armed youth standing with |. leg frontal, head L, with shield 
and spear; on |. of him, on ground, helmet: 4, armed youth (7) standing r. ; 
on L. of him, leaning against thigh, shield. 

The hair-contour is reserved, The eyeballs are yellow dot-and-circles. 
The nostrils, ears, and profile are Kleophradean, the lips bordered with black. 
The ankles are black lines. The corslets are of the same form as on the 
Amazon cup; the shoulder-flaps, bands, and neck-pieces identical in shape. 
The shoulder-flaps bear, in one case, the common black star, in another, a 
rare ornament of a cross moline shape* On the lower part of one of the 
pairs of shoulder-flaps is a lizard in dark brown. Each of the pteryges of 
the corslet has a little saltire on it above the border, either simple or 
furnished with dots: the same ornament occurs on both the Boston Amasis 
amphorae and a similar on the Vivenzio hydria of Kleophrades. The 
seabbard is like the scabbard on the Munich amphora, with the same 
embattled ornament and the same bands with eyes for the baldrick to be 
fastened to: the lower end is not rounded as on the Munich amphora, 
but rectangular as is more usual in Kleophrades. The Corinthian helmet on 
the ground has a fine ram's horn covered with a wash of yellow on the 
reserved skull-piece. A fragment with a large wing and remains of fingers is 
difficult to explain; probably one of the helmets had wings instead of a 
crest. 

The execution of the vase is wonderfully fine: it belongs to the same 
period as the Corneto krater and the two large cups: the young warrior 
arming on A of the Amazon cup belongs to the same series as the arming 
warriors on the present krater: the early kalyx-krater in the Louvre (our 
No. 2) also shows an arming-scene. 

Of the three kalyx-kraters we have mentioned which preserve their 
ornament (Nos. 3, 10, and 11), Nos. 3, 11, and one side of 10 have the same 
pattern above the picture, upright r.-f, palmettes; the only other example ts 
a rough kalyx-krater of late severe style in Volterra” In both the later 
kraters the enclosing line instead of being rounded at the top is almost 
pointed : this is best seen on Moscioni's excellent photograph of the Corneto 
krater. The b-f palmettes on side £& of No. 10 occur on no other kalyx- 
krater2™ The T-maeander below No. 10 (4) is found on no other vase 





0) A similarornament appearsas an episemon below, squared egg and dot. 
on the Panathenaic amphora Mon. i. PJ. XXIL, =a I beg the reader, for the sake of brevity 
and by itself on the neck of the Cacretan hydria —_ to allow me to use phrases like ‘ no other icine: 
Mon, ¥i-vil. Pl, XEXVL hydria, ete." instead of the more accurate bat 
= Of, early rf. ep in Florence (3965), more cumbrous ‘no other krater, hydria, etc. as 
i f, young warrior; 3, bearded warrior; far as the writer knows.’ 
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of any kind; and the key-pattern below (5) appears on no other kalyx- 
krater: but Kleophrades is partial to the key-pattern. The patterns below 
No. 1] are equally characteristic of Kleophrades; and we shall find the 
black square continually recurring in his work. Neither appears on any 
other kalyx-krater. 

We shall presently have to deal with a large number of vases which 
group themselves round the amphora in Wiirzburg with the Heroes parted 
by old men.” These vases exhibit the most striking likeness to the vases 
we have hitherto assigned to Kleophrades, but they differ from them in the 
representation of certain details, the ears, the collarbone and breast, and the 
trunk. The new type of ear and the new collarbone and breast may be 
seen on our Pll. I-II.; and the same vase shows the new treatment 
of the trunk, which consists in the use of a black line for the linea 
alba from chest to navel, These are notable differences; and we might 
suppose that our second group of vases 1s the work of a second artist 
who modelled himself closely upon Kleophrades, but introduced a few 
idiosyncrasies. But there may be another explanation. All these new 
forms are in the nature of simplifications. Now there 1s one occasion 
on which a draughtsman feels the need of simplifying his rendering of 
details, and that is when he is called upon to execute drawings on a smaller 
scale than he has hitherto been accustomed to. (The old ear was composed of 
a number of separate lines, and it was difficult for the artist to put them all 
in when working upon a small scale; he might have left all the interior lines 
out, as Brygos for example often did; but he preferred to stylise the ear by 
joining up the midmost stroke to one or the other end of the next. The old 
collarbone was composed of two recurving lines, and the backward curves 
were in danger of being confounded with the main strokes if the drawing 
was minute; Kleophrades therefore adopted a collarbone consisting of two 
straight lines separated by a semicircular depression at the neck ; and instead 
of attempting a minute reduction of the brown musculature of the torso, he 
articulated it in a satisfactory fashion by dividing it into two parts by a 
black median line.) Now-among the works which cannot be dissociated from 
the Wiirzburg amphora is just such a class of small drawings, and it is this 
class moreover which on other grounds must be considered as the earliest of 
the group. These small drawings are to be found on a number of hydriai of 
the kalpis type with the picture on the shoulder, These hydriai must be 
contemporary with the larger vases which we have been studying. We may 
suppose, then, that when Kleophrades took a smaller vase in hand, he 
modified his renderings in certain particulars, and afterwards transferred 
these modifications to larger vases.~ 


2] F.RH. PL CIV., our No, 27. are not allowed to meet this line, but stop some 
ti Towards the end of the severe style it distance away on either side of it. Again, at 
heeomes not uncommon to divide the frontal the same period, when the figure is almost in 
torso by a black line from the navel upwards profile, the same black line is used, and the 
towards the neck ; the lower lines of the chest  chest-lines are sometimes allowed tojoin. One or 
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In a 


group of large vases, some of which we may believe to be from 


Kleophrades’ hand, and all of which stand in the most intimate relation with 
his work, we shall see the results of the reaction of the technique of the 
small vases on the larger: they need not all be later than the masterpieces 
we have just described ; but they are not executed with the same care, and 


therefore we might expect to find in them 
before they appear in the finer and more careful works. The 


the simplificatory tendencies 
new ear does 


occur, however, in one of the heads in the Corneto krater, and we found a 
form of the black median line on the Munich pointed amphora. 


We shall describe this group of larger vases before passing 
It consists of three amphorae of Panathenaic shape, and 


hydriai. 


to the 
three 


neck amphorae with twisted handles. These two shapes of amphora are 
always closely connected, and we find the same subjects and the same styles 


on both indifferently. 


12. Amphora of Panathenaic shape in Berlin (2164). Gerhard, 7'r. u. (ef. 


Pi. XXI. 
A, Herakles shooting bow. 
B, Poseidon. 


From Etruria. Below each picture, running maeander alternating with 
black squares and black saltire-squares. Foot wedge-shaped contour (like 
No. 13, but more rounded); upper half of it black. Described by Hartwig 
and assigned to Kleophrades: ». also Furtwiingler, Cat. No. 2164. Scratched 


under foot, 4). 


The hair-contour of Poseidon is incised, and his ear is of the new type; 
his eyeball is a brown dot-and-circle. The nostrils are Kleophradean, The 
lips are bordered with black. The moustache is brown. The frontal toes 
of Poseidon are simple circles. The pubes is golden and spreading. Herakles 


has the black median line. 


We need not suppose a connexion between the two sides of the vase, 
but there may be a reference to the contest between Poseidon and Herakles 


mentioned by Pindar.” 


The vase is carefully executed, and is probably the work of Kleophrades 


himself. 


both of these renderings may beseen, ¢.g. on Lysis 
cups (Hartwig, Meist. Pl. LEX. 1 and 2, and an 
Orvieto (Faina) cup not in Klein); Lykos cup 
(Hartwig, ( PL LXIL 1); Laches cup, #2. 
Pl. LXUI. 2; Florence, Mus, Jtal iii. p. 253, 
Louvre G 263. Later ure the cups of the 
Horse-master (¢.g. Bologna, Gerh. 1. F. Fil. 
CCXCL, CCXCIL. (here the breast-lines join on 
A) and Cah, Méd. Deo Ridder, Cat, Figs. 111, 
112), These renderings are, with the one excep- 
tion mentioned, distinct from the Kleophradean 
type. Where the whole of the mnuscnlature is 
indicated in black, a5 often in the free style, 
the distinction of course disappears, For the 





indication of the median line by a deep cut in 
early fifth century sculpture vr. Kalkmann in 
Jahrbuch 7, p. 34. 

The semi-circular collarbone-depression is 
characteristic of the Horse-master as well as of 
Kleophrades (e.g. De Ridder, Caf Figs. 111, 
112, Munich 2690, B.M. E72), and occurs oc- 
casionally on vases of the late severe style, ¢.9. 
Hartwig, Meist. Pl. LXXI. (Lysis cup), kalyx- 
krater in Bonn, cup in Lewes (near Laches- 
master), B.M. E 102 (late severe cup); also 
Florence 4021 (early free cup), and a white cup 
of the same period in America. 
= i. ix. 30. 
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12a, Amphora of Panathenaic shape in Leyden. Pl. VIL™ 
A. Silen with barbiton. 
B. Youth with hare. 

Below each picture, running maeander alternating with black squares. 
Foot as usual in vases of this shape. 

The hair-contour is reserved. The youth's eyeball is a black dot, 
the Silen’s a brown dot-and-circle. The youth's hair is cut short at the ear 
in Kleophrades’ usual way, the Silen’s has the loose ends tied up close to the 
head with a string*t His beard and moustache are indicated by brown 
lines. The lower lip is bordered with black. The Silen’s navel-pubes line ts 
black, and he has also the black median line. The collarbones join at a 
simple angle without either recurve or depression. The pubes is spreading 
and brown. The ankle is in black. The youth’s nose is strong and 
aquiline, the Silen has a bulbous broken nose. The lower edge of the Silen'’s 
eye-socket and the furrow from nostril to mouth are marked by a brown line. 
The toe-nails are marked with black lines. The youth's ear is not of the new 
type, but the lower part projects, 

The execution though bold is not fine, and certain details are rendered 
differently from what we expect in Kleophrades, The nipple is indicated by 
a little projecting semi-circle, in one case with a ring of dots round it; these 
dots are not found elsewhere in Kleophrades; the Silen’s eyelashes are 
marked by short brown lines, and Kleophrades never indicates the eyelashes ; 
and the broad dotted himation border does not reappear in his work. 
The pictures are probably copies, produced in the same workshop, from 
originals by Kleophrades. 

The musical Silen occurs on two other amphorae of this shape, one 
in Munich? and one in Mr, Warren's collection in Lewes. The Munich vase 
is by the same artist who painted the Berlin amphora with Hermes 
and Silens The Lewes amphora is from a third hand. 


12). Amphora of Panathenaic shape once in the Forman collection.” 
Gerhard, 4.V. 275. 
A, Youth offering wreath to 
#. Young victor. 
Below pictures, running maeander with black squares. 


8 


* These photographs I owe to the kindness 
of Dr. Holwerda. | 

This way of doing the hair is only found 
in bearded men on Attic vases: our Nos, 12a, 
13, 22, 27 (Kleophrades) ; Hieron cup, F.R, Pl. 
XLVL; Cab, MGL Hieron thiasos cup; Douris 
cup, F.R. PL LIV., Douris psykter, F.E. PL 
XLVIIL, and Douris eup in Florence ; Berlin 
amphora, Gerth, fr. «. Kamp, Vasend. PL IX., 
and amphora of Panathenaic shape by same 
hand, Munich 2311; a Bologna column-krater 
of free style. It is also found in women, but 
with the hair rather longer, in the free style, 

Hs, VOL. XXX. 


e.g. Villa Giulia, F.R. Pil. XVUL., XVIIL; 5y- 
racuse, Non. Line. xvii. Pl. AAXIL; Louvre 
G 421 (Millingen, "de Coghill, Pil. V1., VIL); 
and frequently in the time of Meidias. This 
longer type is worn by o Silen on a B.M. 
Aeolian bowl (Rdan. MittéA, iii. 6) and by a 
youth on an Ionian fragment in B.M. (B 103). 

No. 2913. 

oP. p. 35, note 4. 

4C. Smith, Cat. Forman Coll. p. 68, No. 
342 (‘archaic r.-f. style, recalla perhapa that of 
Euthymides *). 
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The ears are round and of the new Kleophradean type. The lips are 
bordered with black, the nostrils full and rounded. The reproduction does 
not allow us to judge whether the vase 1s by Kleophrades, or only a copy from 
his design, but probably it is only a copy. 


13. Amphora with twisted handles in Harrow (55). PL VIL; Cat. Burl. 
Club, 1903, Pl. XCV. H. 54.” 

A, Silen holding greaves and helmet. 
B. Silen holding spear, shield on arm. 

Mouth black, convex, spreading ; foot wedge-shaped contour, with a black 
band in the middle. Below (A) running maeander alternating with black 
squares; below (#) running maeander alternating with black squares and 
black saltire-squares. 

The hair-contour is incised on A, reserved on #: in both figures ib 
is short and gathered up behind, and on # the red string is shown: # has a 
remarkable beard; the end of it is almost detached, and is only joined to the 
rest by two thin black strands. The breast, with brown nipples, is a 
good example of the later Kleophradean type, with the lower lines joing 
simply at the end of the breastbone: the collarbone has the semicircular 
depression, and the black median line appears. The r. hand of A has two 
short parallel lines on the palms; such hand-lines are a characteristic of the 
later style of Kleophrades. The thick knotted bands inside the shield should 
be noted: we shall find them on the Wiirzburg amphora and elsewhere. 
The eyeball is a brown dot-and-cirele ; the lips are bordered with black ; the 
ankle is as usual. 

This vigorous work we may assign to the hand of Kleophrades himself; 
the following two vases are from the same workshop and copies of his 
designs. 

Silens wear or hold armour as the attendants of the Dionysos who fought 
against the giants; and also because all human activity ts parodied in their 
persons, Armed Silens appear in connexion with the Gigantomachy on a 
r.-f. stamnos in the Museo Civico of Orvieto, and on a late krater in Naples.™ 
A Silen holds a corslet, in the same connexion, on a kalyx-krater in 
St. Petersburg, and a helmet on a pelike in the Cabinet des Médailles; and 
on a pelike in the British Museum he puts on a greave.™, 

13a. Amphora with twisted handles in Munich (2516), Pl. VIIL 

4, Herakles. 
B. Centaur. 

Mouth as last; foot as last, but all reserved; red cushion at base. Below 
each picture, running maeander alternating with black squares. 

The style of this vase is close to that of the Leyden amphora, but the 
lines have a tendency to curve in a florid manner, The hair-contour 1s 





2° 7 am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Dr. Sieveking. 
Lascelles for permission to publish this vase. ™ Mon. ix. Pl. VL 
For the photographs of the next vase, together " Atlas du Compte-rendu, 1867, Pl. VI; 
with that of the bydrin No, 17,1 have to thank Panofka, Cab. Pourtalés, Pl. 1X. 
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reserved ; Herakles’ hair is rendered by very slightly thinned varnish with a 
relief-line round it. The ankle is Kleophradean. The eyeball consists of a 
brown dot-and-circle. The moustaches, and the Centaur's shaggy beard, are 
brown as on the Leyden amphora. The nostrils are as usual. The Centaur 
has the black median line, and his head should be compared with the Silen’s 
on the Leyden amphora. The lips of Herakles are bordered by black 


lines. 


134. Amphora with twisted handles in the British Museum (E 270), 
Mon. v. Pl. X. 

A. Rhapsode reciting &3¢ wor’ év Tipup#t. kKALOSEL. 
i. Filuteplayer, 

From Vulci. Mouth consists of a series of widening black discs; foot as 
No. 18; below A, stopt maeander alternating with black squares and black 
saltire-squares: below 2, same, but maeander running. Described by 
©. Smith, Cat. Vases BAL in. p. 202 

The hair-contour is reserved; the front hair of # consists of raised black 
dots on a black ground. The rhapsode’s moustache is brown. The ears, 
nostrils, and ankles are Kleophradean. The back of the rhapsode resembles 
the back of the young paidotribe on the Corneto krater. 

These six amphorae are connected by the pattern, a running maeander 
with black squares, which occurs on no other amphora of either shape, but 
which recurs on Kleophradean vases. This-pattern appears on 12a, 124, 13a, 
and 4 of 13: 12, 6 of 13, and & of 13) present a variation which we are 
familiar with from the krater, No. 11: and of 136 has a further slight 
variation. The three amphorae with twisted handles have an uncommon 
foot, which only appears on one other amphora with twisted handles 
(v. Fig. 2). The usual foot for this kind of amphora has two degrees. <A 
similar foot appears on the Panathenaic amphora No, 12. 


=< 


Kleophradean Foot. Ordinary Foot. 
Fio. 2 


Before passing to the hydriai we must mention a small fragment with 
the same design as 4 of No. 12. 


14. Fragment of kalyx-krater in the Cabinet des Médailles (419) 
De Ridder, Cat. Vases Cab, MAéd. p. 311, Fig. T1. 

Herakles shooting bow. 

Described by De Ridder, foc. ei, Assigned to Kleophrades by Hauser. 


‘Style of Euthymides"; cf. note 34, p. the upper part of the foot is black; style 
49 later. 


3) Wirsburg 322 (Gerh, 4.F, Pl XI. 1); 
gE? 


25976 
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This is a repetition with variations of A of No. 12: the hair-contour is 
incised: the navel-pubes line is black, but the black median line does not 
appear. The execution is careful. 

The group of Kleophradean kalpis-hydriai with pictures on the shoulder 
numbers four, and all four may be assigned to the hand of the master 
himself. 

15. Kalpis in the Louvre (G50). Pottier, Album, PL XCIV. 

Herakles and Busiris, KALo%$ twice, 

From Vulci. Rim squared egg-and-dot, with detached hp; upper side of 
rim black; foot simple black dise; picture on shoulder, framed :—above, 
running maeander alternating with black squares ; sides, net; below, egg and 
dot as on rim; from handle to handle, band of upright r-f. palmettes. 
Described by Pottier, Album, p. 146 and Cat. V. du Louvre iii. p. 919.4° 
Scratched below foot, A. 

The hair-contour is incised; the front hair and Herakles’ beard are 
raised black dots on a black ground: the moustaches are brown. The ear is 
of the new Kleophradean type; the collarbone depression occurs twice, and 
once the bones meet at a simple angle. The lower edge of the breast shows 
his characteristic later formation, squarish with spaces left for nipples which 
are not marked. The lips are bordered with black. The ankle is the usual 
single line. Busiris open hand has two parallel straight lines on the palm. 
The noses are slightly aquiline. Small though the scale of the picture is, the 
head of Herakles has a noble largeness of style. These Kleophradean 
Herakles heads may be compared with the head of Herakles on a metope 
of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi’ The outline drawing, which served as 
a sketch for such a relief, would be almost exactly like the drawing on the 
vase 





The Greeks thought of Herakles as the typical traveller, and the tale of 
Herakles and Busiris is a characteristic tale of the adventures of a Greek in 
the strange lands with their primitive customs beyond the sea, The scene 
does not appear till comparatively late,“ the earliest example being the 
famous Caeretan hydria in Vienna*; and it is no doubt a witty loman 
perversion of the great Egyptian pictures of the king slaying his enemies. 


16. Kalpisin Leyden. Roulez, V. p. du mus. de Leyde, Pl. XL 1. 

Centauromachy. 

From Vulci. Rim, and disposition of picture, as last; foot as last ; 
frame; above, crossing maeander alternating with black squares ; sides, net ; 
below, squared egg-and-dot : from handle to handle, band of r.-f. palmettes, 
sideways, opposed. | 

The hair-contour is reserved : the ears are in a kind of transition stage 
between the old and the new type; the eyes and ankles are Kleophradean : one 





® 'Op songerait h une onvre archaique de =F. 
a “ 


Douris. 
a Hamolle, Foutlles de Delphea 4.1, Pl. SLI. 
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Centaur has the rounded nostril, the other figures have the simplified form 
in which only the lower side is indicated; this simplification is common in 
Kleophrades, e.g. on the Amazon cup. The corslets are as on the Amazon 
cup. The backview of 4 is Kleophradean, it is a translation of Fig. 11 from 
the left on the Vivenzio hydria. The skull of 4’s helmet ts black with 
reserved dots. The lower lips are bordered with black. 

The motive of 3-4 is this: the Lapith, having lost his sword in the 
fight, kneels down, protecting himself with his shield, to pick up a stone from 
the ground, in Homeric fashion; meanwhile the Centaur dashes down upon 
him and tries to pull the shield away so as to beat him with his branch and 
trample on him: the same motive of Centaur pulling at Lapith’s shield 
reappears on the Villa Giulia psykter,“ on a column-krater of good free style 
in Bologna, and, in Amazonomachies, on an early b.-£ amphora in the British 
Museum,* on the Naples volute-krater from Ruvo,“ and on the Bologna 
Amazonomachy kalyx-krater.™ 


17. Kalpis in Munich (2427), PL IX. 1. 

Visit to a lady. kKALOS$, 

Rim simple, without lip, with squared egg-and-dot ; foot as before, but 
slightly thinner; disposition of picture as before; frame as No, 14; from 
handle to handle, same r.-f. palmettes as No. 14. 

Scratched under foot, MNE$I4." 

The hair-contour is incised in three cases, in the other two reserved. 
The nostrils are of the simplified form; the eyeballs as usual touch the 
lower lid only; the ankles and borders are Kleophradean. The women’s 
hair is long, with the loose strand all round the lower edge. Kleophrades is 
especially fond of long loose hair in women. The lips have generally no 
relief. The men’s hair is cut close to the ear. 

The graffito on the foot is composed of two parts, Mrjai-, the 
beginning of a proper name, and ty, a private mark. We have found 
the same type of mark twice already on vases by Kleophrades (Nos. 1, 
and 12). 


18. Kalpis in Naples. F.R. PI. XXXIV. The Vivenzio hydria. 

Tliupersis. KALO$ twice, once with a letter after it. 

From Nola. Rim, two simple halves meeting at an angle in the 
middle, egg pattern on each half. Foot has double ogee curve, Picture 
on shoulder, all round vase. Above, b.-f. spiral-pattern; below, egg: from 
handle to handle, slanting r.-f. palmettes. Described by Furtwangler, FR. i. 
p. 122, and assigned to Kleophrades by Hauser. 


“ FL. Pl XV. 

© FB 1d. 

“@ FR. PL XXVIII. 

FR. Pl. LEXVI. 

* Hackl in Maach. dirch, Studien A, Furt- 
wingler gaculmel, p. 69. 

: Something like the krater graffito is one 
of the marks underneath the foot of a severe 


r.-f. pelike in the Cabinet des Médailles (De 
Ridder, Cat, ii, No, 390, Pl. XIV. and Fig. 59; 
same style aa Louvre pelikai G 228 and G 229). 
LL) iy one of the marks on the foot of the 
Euthymidean amphora in the Louvre G 45 
(.dibem, p. 144). 

@ Prof. Reichhold was so kind as to reassure 
me about this by lotter. 
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From the point of view of general art history, this is our best and 
most elaborate representation of the Iliupersis, and that it bears a close 
relation to some greater work of art we can hardly doubt; from the stylistic 
point of view, it presents a rich collection of Kleophradean motives. 

The hair-contour is reserved, and is frequently rendered by black 
or dark brown lines on a lighter ground. The characteristic detached 
strand appears twice in women’s hair. The hair and beard of the old men 
are in brown dots on reserved ground, The eyeballs are usually black 
dots, touching the lower lid only; but in two of the women the weeping 
eyeballs are rendered by circles washed with brown and having a darker 
brown dot. ‘The nostrils are simplified to straight lines. Cassandra‘s lips 
are bordered with black above and below, and in four other figures they are 
bordered below only. The ears are:of the newer type, The ankles are the 
usual black line. The corslets are of familiar shape, and one of them has 
brown crosses on the pteryges; cf. the brown saltire on the krater No. 11.” 
The black skull-piece of the helmet with reserved dots occurs, The greaves 
have brown lines down them to mark the muscles; the same lines occur on 
the Leyden hydria. There are black parallel lines on wrist and hand. The 
small figure of Astyanax has the black median line. Backviews are common 
and characteristic. The smiling archaistic Palladion is instructive. The use 
of a wash of brown for garments, and the beautiful figure of Cassandra, 
we shall have occasion to discuss later. 

Kleophrades, as far as we know, never used the old ‘b.-f' form of hydria 
with the sharply divided neck and shoulder, though some contemporary 
workshops kept that form? The earliest examples of the kalpis-shape 
with the picture on the shoulder are later than the earliest r.-f. hydriai of the 
b.-£. shape which belong to the most primitive period of rf. painting. The 
three hydriai 15, 16, 17, are closely connected with the earliest group of 
kalpides. These three hydriai have the plain dise-foot, which appears on all 
kalpides carlier than Kleophrades except the Euthymides-hydria in Bonn": 
that hydria has already the later double-curve foot which Kleophrades used 
for No. 18, The crossing maeander with black squares above the picture 
on No. 16 is found on the same position on the Dresden kalpis with the 
names of Leagros and Antias;" and in other positions on two other hydriai 
of the group. Besides, it sometimes occurs on b.-f. hydriai to separate the 
shoulder picture from the body picture; and we may therefore suppose 
that the pattern took its rise on the metal hydriai which were the model for 
the b.-f. hydria-shape. Nos. 15 and 17 retain the black square, but sub- 
stitute an ordinary running maeander for the crossing maeander, thus 


® For the panther-head on the shoulder of  A.Z. 1873, Pl UX. The BM. hvdria 
Achilles’ corset cf, the Boston Amasis amphora (Forman Cat. 239) also has this foot. 
i. F. 1889, Pl. IL 1, and the Boston kalyx 8 Arch. Anz. 1902, p. 164. 
krater, Frochner, Coll. Tysck. Pl. X VIL “ Torlonia Hypsis, Ant, Denkm. ii. § (sides) 
ul mice E ae ees, $21, Vatican Bonn Euthymides (below), - 
Mon. 1, Pl. XLVL: and no doubt many of the “ B.-f. hydria in South Kencineton Museum : 
later b.-f, hydrins. in BM. (B 330); in Munich ran = 
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making a pattern which occurs on no other kalpts, but which we have found 
a favourite in Kleophrades’ other work. 

The new pattern at the sides is the normal pattern in this place, and 
the egg and dot below is only less frequent. As to the bands of pattern 
from handle to handle, that on 16 is found on no other hydria of the group, 
and although the pattern on 15 and 17 is of the same type as on the 
Brussels erotic hydria® and the Euthymides hydria, Kleophrades has varied 
it by making the palmettes pointed at the top, exactly as he did on the two 
kalyx-kraters, Nos. 10 and 11. 

The Vivenzio hydria (No. 18) is an exceptional piece; 1t has nineteen 
figures; other kalpides with shoulder pictures, until we get to the free style, 
have from 2 to 6. As if to emphasize its uniqueness, the patterns used 
are of a rare kind. The band of slanting palmettes occurs below the 
picture on two other kalpides. But the spiral pattern above the picture 
is always rare in Attic vase-painting,” and unique on kalpides with picture 
on the shoulder: below, the usual egg-and-dot is replaced by egg pattern. 

The double pattern on the rim finds occasional analogies on other vases, 
but never on a hydria. 

The kalpis with the picture on the body is rare among the older rf. 
vases, and does not become popular before the later severe period, when 
it begins to displace the kalpis with picture on the shoulder. There is one 
kalpis of this type which is perhaps the work of Kleophrades’ own hand, and 
is at any rate very closely related to him. 


19. Kalpis in the British Museum (E 201). Pl. IIT. and Fig. 3. 

Two women washing.” tALo$ and kALOSEI. 

From Vulci. Rim simple, black; upper side of rim reserved; foot 
convex, spreading, black; at base, parallel reserved bands; picture on body; 


eens eee ee ss nen =a rtT_nv—vJ_la——— 


“S F.B PL LXXI 2 

3 Munich 2423 (F.R. PL LAX 1) and 
Gerhard, 4. F. 165. 

The running spiral is chiefly used in Attic 
vase-painting to ornament clothes, ete, Apart 
from this tse it occurs on b.-f. vases: BML 
Nikosthenes-krater (/7.F. 1890-91, Pl, IV. 
No.1) (handle); Louvre F 104 (JF. F. 1890-01, 
FL 1. No. 2), Florence $864 (without figures), 
and Wiirzburg 382 (small neck-amphorse of 
time of Nikesthenes) ; white b.-f. phiale, B. MM. 
B 678 (.4.2. 1581, Pl. V.); white b.-f, oinochoe, 
Burl. Cat, 1003, i 62; Boston Amasis 
amphora, Gest, Jahres. 1907, PIL L-IV. 
On (r.-f.) cinochoe without figures, Wiireburg 
41; (r-f.) oinochos without figures, Munich 
2450 (Lau, Gr. Fos. Pl. XXL 2) On 4.-f 
vases, Louvre volute-krater G. 166 (phot. 
Girandon 224689) (handle); Boston Panuitios 
aryballos (Klein LieAl, p. 110) (above picture) ; 
amphora Berlin 2160 (Gerh. £tr, w, Lamp. 


Faaend, PIL VITLL-1X.) (below picture) ; 
Palermo volute-krater, F.R. i. pp. 125-32, and 
Bologna volute-krater Mon. xi. PI. XIV.-XV. 
(handles); Naples volute-krater, F.R. Fil. 
XXVL-XAVUL and i. p. 137 (handle); Berlin 
cinochoe, Arch. Anz. 1690, p. 119 (above pic- 
ture); Naples Ickanis, Mon, i PI. XXXVIL, 
and hydria B.M. E195 (above picture}; B.M. 
oineches with gold and white, E 703 (above 
picture: reserved). In new-Attic vases it be- 
comes tore frequent. 

© Stamnos, B.M. E 429 (Col. Foss BLM, 
i. Pl. XV.}; deince in Wiirzburg (fon. i. 
PL XAXVIL). 

8 T am indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. H. 
Smith for permission to publish this vase and 
No, 20. Tho fine drawings ore by Mr. F. 
Anderson. 

@ For such scenca v. Hanser in F.R.H. i. 
p 237. 
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above and below it square egg in rectangular compartments, Below foot, I 
Described by C. Smith, Cat. Vases BLM. in. p. 166. 

The contour of the hair is incised; the lower edge has the detached 
strand. The ankle is a simple black line. The nostril is of the simplified 
form. ‘The lips have no relief. | 

We have already had one representation of a naked woman in Kleophrades, 
and that is the figure of Cassandra on the Vivenzio hydria. The present 
hydria is perhaps an earlier, and certainly not such a careful work; but the 
type of woman is the same, The hips in both vases are slim like men's hips." 
The breasts are wide apart,“ and drawn in profile with the nipples pointing 
downwards: the earliest instance of the female breasts drawn both frontal 
is on a Panaitios cup. The linea alba from the navel downwards is black, 
and the right-hand figure has the black median line as well. The whole 
drawing of this part of the body is exactly as in the figure of Cassandra. 





Fic. 3. Hypata om BM. (E 201) (No. 19). 


The navel of 1 is not indicated ; in 2 it is black; in Cassandra it is marked 
by a yellow circle. Finally we should notice the characteristic inscriptions. 

Another kalpis with picture on the body bears strong resemblances to 
the work of Kleophrades, but the style 1s not distinctive enough to allow us 
to assign it to his own hand. 


19@. Kalpis in Munich (2462). Gerhard 4.) Pl. LAXXTIT. 
Iris with baby Herakles. kKALOS. 
From Vulei. Rim simple, black; upper side of rim reserved: foot does 
not belong; picture on body; above picture, egg; below it, two rows of dots, 





“] PF. Lange, Darstellung des Menschen, p. 65,  'Als gilte es cine Blume mm - pressen,’ 
@ F. 3. Reinach, ‘Un indice chronologiqne Hauser, Le. p. 238, 
applicable aux figures fiminines de l'art grec," ™ Hartwig, feist. Pl. XLIV. 3; of. a Brygan 


in Aer, des dL greeques, xxi. pp, 131%; della cop with naked woman, in Berlin. 
Swta, Genes dello Scorcio, p. 55, 
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The hair-contour is reserved. Iris’ hair is rendered by straight strokes of 
brown on a lighter ground of the same, the front hair by rows of dots in the 
same technique. The ankle is a simple black line ; the nostril of Iris has the 
simplified form. The ear is broad and Kleophradean. The eyeballs touch 
the lower lid only. The nose of Iris is slightly aquiline. The figure is strong 
and simple and the relief-line thick; and we may suppose the vase a copy 
from a Kleophradean original. 

In a similar relation to Kleophrades stands a large fragment in 
Florence. 


195. Fragment of large kotyle in Florence (4218) J-H.S. 1. PL 3. 
Iris attacked by Centaurs. 

The hair-contour is reserved. The general resemblance of the Centaur 
types to the Silens we have already encountered will be observed. Both 
types of eye occur. The ear is of Kleophradean shape. The hair and 
beard are rendered by dark brown strokes on lighter. The nostril of Iris is 
simplified, the Silens’ nostrils are of the elaborate Kleophradean type. The 
peculiar treatment of the full-face, with the nose seen from underneath, 
finds an exact parallel on the Munich pointed-amphora. 

This scene does not appear on any other vase, but a similar subject, Iris 
attacked by Silens, occurs on three vases and probably originated in the 
satyric drama. The influence of the same satyric play is to be found in 
one of Lucian’s dialogues, the Apdwevas. The winged goddess Philosophia 
complains to Zeus of the harm done her by false philosophers, who are 
compared to the race of Centaurs ;** and Zeus despatches Hermes and 
Herakles—the very gods who appear on the Brygos cup—to protect her by 
persuasion and force.* They land in Thrace. Lucian has taken the stuff of 
his dialogue from an older work and allegorized it in his usual manner. 

No stamnos, with the doubtful exception of the fragment with the 
Psychostasia which may or may not be part of a stamnos, has hitherto been 
attributed to Kleophrades. But a distinct group of these vases bears 
evident marks of his hand. 


90, Stammos in the British Museum (E 441). Pil. LIT. and Fig. 4. 
A. Theseus and Minotaur. KALo$. 
FB, Theseus and Prokronstes. 

From Vulci. Short neck; handles straight, inside flat and reserved ; 
rim simple, with squared egg-and-dot. Base broad, simple foot without 
cushion. On shoulder, tongue: below each picture, squared egg-and-lot 
Described by C. Smith, Cat. Vases BM. i. p. 269. 

The contour of the hair is incised. Both forms of eyeball occur. The 
thick lips are bordered in Theseus with brown, in Prokroustes with black. 

© BM. Brygoa cup, F.R. Pl. ALVIL; Berlin Furtwiingler (F.R. i. p. 241); the comparison 
kotyle 2591 (Gerh. int. Dildw. PL XLVIT.) with Ar, ‘vex 1290 was mode by Diimmler 
and Cab, Méd, kotyle({Luynes, Deser, PI. XXX.) = (fred. Aufedize p. 29). 
(both these near the works of the Horse-master = 5 370. 
in etyle), These three vases are mentioned by 7 3 076. 
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The ear is of the later Kleophradean form. The collarbone has the semi- 
circular depression and the black median line occurs; the drawing of the 
torso-musculature is sure and characteristic. Prokroustes’ nostril is full and 
rounded, Theseus’ is simplified. This distinction is intentional, and we have 
already seen it on the Florence kotyle. The pubes is of the golden spreading 
kind which is usual in Kleophrades’ later vases. The hand of Prokroustes 
has the characteristic parallel straight lines, The extended frontal foot ts 
seen on A. 

Special mention must be made of the three-quarter-head on 2, one of 
the earliest examples in vase-painting. A cup by Douris in the British 
Museum ® illustrates the first stage in the treatment of this problem; the head 
of Skiron is drawn full-face, with an extra allowance of neck on one side The 





Fico, 4.—Stamyos 1x B.M. (E 441) (No. 20). 


earliest real three-quarter-heads are given in a note below.” It will be 
noticed that all these instances are heads either of bearded helmeted 
warriors, or of wild men or Centaurs. The three-quarter-head does not 
occur in women and in youths till slightly later.” We may perhaps infer 
that the three-quarter-head first appeared On a freat picture of a Centaur- 
omachy; and an imitation of that picture we may find in the Villa Giulia 





SEE 


® Walters, Hist. Ane. Pott. i. frontispiece. 

(1) Cup in Cab, Méd. (Mom. ii. 11. 4), 
atvle of Donuris; (2) fragment of stamnos (1) tn 
Athens, from Acropolis (pA. Arch. 1586, Pl. 
VIL), style of Douris ; (3) the BLM. stammnos ; 
(4) paykter in Villa Giulia (F.R. Pl. XY.) ; 
(5) oup in Munich (F.R, Pl LAXXVL), style 
of Onesimoa; (6) cup in Vaticnn (Mus. Grey. 
ii, 85. 1): somewhat later are (7) kalpis in 
BM. (E176) (Mon, Linc. ix. p. 22), cE small 


single-handled jug in Athens (1855) (Pygmy) ; 
(8) kalyx-krater in Louvre (G 164) (Mon, 1859. 
Pl. AL.); (9) Nolan amphora for sale. The 
examples on 1, 2, ond 5 are bearded helmeted 
warriors; on 3 a wild man (Prokroustes), on & 
a wild man (Tityos), on 4, 6, 6, 7 Centaurs, on 
0 a Silen, 

* The first women are F.R. Pl. LXIV., PI 
AVIL, AVIL, and i p. 129; the first youth 
on a cop in Bonn. 
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psykter, a vase whose unique realism of detail” and liberal use of shading 
point to some close connexion with a definite work of higher art. But it is 
also possible that the vase-painters purposely chose faces that would in 
any case be ugly to experiment upon. 

This is the second time Kleophrades has treated the Deeds of Theseus; 
and the manly quality of his art may be appreciated by contrasting this 
vase with another stamnos of similar subject, B.M. E442, the work of a 
prolific but inferior contemporary painter. 


9]. Stamnos in Corneto, coll. Bruschi: Pl. TX. 2 (4). 
A, Herakles and Pholos. kKALOSEI.” 
B. Two Centaurs. KALOS. 

From Corneto. Short neck; handles straight, flat and reserved inside; 
rim simple and black. Foot does not_belong. On shoulder, tongue ; below 
each picture, key. 

The Centaurs on B carry pointed-amphorae, the second one looks round. 
The contour of the hair is incised ; the thick lips are edged with black lines: 
the eyeballs touch the lower lid only, The nostril of Herakles is of the 
simplified type, but the nostrils of the Centaurs have the full rounded form. 
The black median line occurs on B: Pholos has the collarbone-depression. 
The ankles of Herakles are not marked. 

We have here another typical story of Herakles the traveller, not this 
time in oversea lands but in the wilder parts of Greece. The head-man of 
the community, although he lives in a cave, receives the wanderer kindly, 
offers him food as he likes it made and begs him to help himself from the 
public store of wine: but, snuffing the good smell, the rude natives come up, 
and Herakles has to beat them off with brands from the fire.* The scene of 
Iris and the Centaurs forms a kind of companion picture, showing us what 
happens to ladies who travel in Greece unaccompanied. 


29. Stamnos in the Louvre (G 55). Pottier, A/bum, Pl. XCV. (A). 
A. Kaineus attacked by two Centaurs, 
B. Fight between young Lapith and two Centaurs. 

From Vulci. Short neck, handles cylindrical, rim simple and black, foot 
reserved dise with black cushion. On shoulder, tongue. Below, all round, 
key. Below foot, EV/,. Described by Pottier, Album, p. 148. 

The contour of the hair is incised except in one case. The ears are of 
the same shape as on No. 19. The eyeballs touch the lower lid only. The 
lips of the Centaurs are edged with black, either below, or both above and 
below. Their nostrils are of the rounded type; the nostril of the Lapith on 
R is not shown. The black median line occurs on 4. The lower edge of 


== — —~ = |e =—_— 











7 No parallel for the pimply moses of the 535). 
Centaurs: for the bair in their armpits only ™ Helbig (Bull, 1869, p. 172) read Vi") on 
bef. hydria in Vatican (Kyknos). Under the A, which he interpreted aa wins: I believe my 
game influence, though to a less degree, would reading to be right. 
be the Onesiman cups in Munich (F.R. Pi. 3 Apollodorus, ii, 6& 4 (= 2. 83 &. Wagner). 
LXXXVL) and Palermo (Hartwig, Meist. p. 
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the breast is as on the B.M. stamnos, the Louvre hydra, ete. The skull- 
piece of the helmet on A is black with reserved dots, The corslet is char- 
acteristic. The Centaur-type is the same as on No, 20, with broad forehead 
and big eyes: one of them has his short hair tied behind. Three of the six 
figures are backviews. 

Kleophrades frequently gives aquiline noses to his Centaurs, but never 
to his Silens, a more genial tribe. 


23. Stamnos in Florence. 
A. Paidotribe between two athletes. 
PB. Boy between two youths. | 

From Chinsi (7). Short neck ; handles straight, flat, and reserved inside ; 
foot simple black disc with black cushion; rim simple and black. On 
shoulder, tongue; below each picture, key. 

A: 1, Diskobolos standing r., leaning back, hoiding diskos with both 
hands ; 2, young paidotribe standing backview, with wand in r.; 3, akontist 
backview L, head r, &: 4, youth standing r., leaning on stick, himation, r. 
hand on hip, |. raised with red flower; 5, boy standing backview, head ‘- in 
himation to neck ; 6, youth standing |., backview, himation, leaning on stick, 
r. hand on hip, |. arm extended. 

The diskobolos and the paidotribe on 4 are practically repeated from the 
Corneto kalyx-krater (Figs. 1 and 2); the akontist isa translation into back- 
view of a third figure (4) on the same krater; the folds of S's himation, and 
his foot seen from behind, are like 2's on the same. The hair-contour is 
incised. The ears are of later Kleophradean type. The ankles are as usual: 
a single black line on A,on # not marked, The collarbone-depression appears. 
The himatia have no border. 


24. Small fragments of stamnos in Athens. Pl. V.-2-2. 

Heads of youths. kk, 

From the Acropolis, On shoulder, tongue. 

The hair-contour is incised, the ear of Kleophrades’ later type, the 
nostril simplified, Hand and wrist show the characteristic black lines, 

The raised hand suggests that the scene was the review of athletes in the 
palaistra which is represented on a cup in Hieron’s style in the British 
Museum." 

Perhaps from a stamnos is 


25. Small fragment in Athens. Pl. V. 4. 

Herakles fluting. 

From the Acropolis. 

The hair is reserved; the moustache is brown. The style is that of 
this stamnos group. Herakles fluting appears on a b-f. amphora of 





4 E63, C. Smith, Cat. Pass BLM, iii. F. TIM. 
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Panathenaic shape in the British Museum,” and on an r-f stamnos of free 
style in Florence,” 

These stamnoi are connected not only by the style, but by shape and 
pattern. The neck, which varies greatly in the stamnos form, is of the same 
type in all the Kleophradean stamnoi. Nos. 21, 2? and 23 have the same 
pattern below the pictures, Kleophrades’ favourite key. No. 20, which also 
differs in the shape of the lower-part from the rest, has a pattern which does 
not occur on any other stamnos in this place; but the particular form of 
egg-and-dot here used is that which Kleophrades employs on his hydriai. 

Among the pelikai of this time, one may be assigned to Kleophrades ; 
though it is carelessly executed and of little artistic value. 

25. Pelike in the Louvre (G 235), 

4. Victorious athlete and paidotribe. 
B. Youth and boy. KA... 

Foot black, handles black and flattened, at handle r.-f. palmette; 
pictures framed :—above, key; sides, net; below, key. 

A: 1, Youth standing, r. leg frontal, head |, in each hand three red 
twigs; 2, bearded paidotribe, himation, standing r., in r. upright wand, mouth 
wide open. #: 3, youth standing r., leaning on stick held in r., himation, 
|. on hip; 4, boy standing, |. leg frontal, |. forearm and r. arm in himation, 
head 1. 

The hair-contour is incised, the collarbone, breast, and ears late 
Kleophradean, the nostril simplified. 

The scenes recall the Florence-stamnos. A cup in the Louvre (G 277), 
in the style of Hieron, has the same scene as 4. 

In connexion with the Louvre pelike we must consider a fragment 
in Athens. 

26a, Fragment of pelike in Athens, Upper part 4th. Mitt. 15, p. 29. 

Youth offering wreath to boy. 

From the Acropolis. Picture framed :—above, key ; sides, net : below, key. 

The hair-contour of 1 is incised, ear and ankle are Kleophradean. 
The lips are edged with black lines; the nostrils are simplified, The boy's 
hair is in dark brown lines on lighter. 

Graef?? attributed this pelike to the same hand as the Florence kotyle, 
No, 19 3: at any rate it belongs to the circle of Kleophrades, and the scene 
recalls the Louvre pelike and the Florence stamnos, But the work 1s too 
stiff. and the lines too hesitating to allow us to assign it to the master's own 
hand. The patterns are the same as on the Louvre pelike. 

A third pelike which shows the influence of Kleophrades is (26 6) 
the pelike with ‘Emiernto¢ éyeadcer in Berlin (2170)7* The ears, the 
wrist-lines, the heads and proportions recall Kleophrades. Epiktetos, who 

7B 167 (Mon. iv. Pl. XL). 7 dth. Mi, Le | 

7) No, 4227: 4. Herakles fluting between ™ Gerhard, 4.F. 200. Dr. Zahn was a0 
two Silens, one of whom carries his club, the kind a5 to examine the inscriptions, and assures 
other dancea in front of him; B. Dionysos me they are genuine. 
between two macnads. 
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came under the influence of Douris in his later years,” must also have 
been brought into close relations with Kleophrades. 

Finally (26 ¢),a pelike figured by Gerhard” may be by Kleophrades, 
but the reproduction is teo poor for us to be certain. 

A. Theseus and Prokroustes. 
&, Theseus and Sinis. , 

The proportions, the hair. and the head-type remind us strongly of 
the B. M. stamnos. Only, the pattern, if correctly indicated in the drawing, is 
of a kind not found in Kleophrades. 

27. Amphora in Wiirzburg (302), F.R.H. PL CIY. 

Ajax and Hector separated by two old men (2 figures each side). 
Each side, kK ALOoSEI. 

From Vulci. Handles ivied: foot, usual early type; rays at base ; 
at each handle r.-f. palmette: below each picture, running maeander 
alternating with enclosed black squares. Described by Hartwig and Hauser 
and assigned to Kleophrades. 

The hair of the old men is white, and Priam has his hair tied up 
behind in a familiar fashion. The eyes are brown dots and circles, the 
nostrils and ankles Kleophradean. The lips are in two cases bordered with 
black. The warriors’ moustaches are brown. The Attic helmets are black 
with reserved dots. The corslets are of the usual type. The backviews 
also recall the Vivenzio vase. The extended frontal foot occurs, and the 
collarbone-depression. The ears are good examples of the later type. 
The thick knotted tags inside the shield are the same as on the Vivenzio 
hydria, the Harrow amphora, and the Louvre stamnos: the fringed shoulder- 
pieces are repeated from the Vivenzio hydria; they also occur on the 
Boston Amasis amphora with Achilles and Thetis, The pattern below 
the yictures is common, as we have seen, in Kleophrades; and so the 
FALOSEI. 

Of another large vase of this period only a small piece remains. 


28. Fragment of volute-krater in Athens. 

A piece of the mouth and neck is all that remains. On the neck 
warrior and chariot. 

From the Acropolis. 

Rim, running maecander alternating with black squares, 

The drawing, although on a small scale, clearly shows the style of 
Kleophrades. The corslet is of his favourite type with the large neck-piece ; 
the ear is rounded; the backview recalls the Wiirzburg amphora. The 
horses have a peculiar pair of parallel straight lines above the eye, which we 
shall find again. The episemonis a fox running |*' The pattern is already 
familiar to us, but occurs on no other volute-krater. | 








* y, Furtw. in F.B. i p. 83. cuse. A fox eating grapes appears as episemon 
Gerhard, 4. F. 156. on the Krates cup in Cambridge (Hartwig, 
“! Same episomon, Bologna volute-krater, Meist. p. 97). 

Mou. xi. Pl. XV., and a kalyx-krater in Sym- 
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We may here mention some other small fragments in Athens, from large 
vases whose shape cannot be determined. 


29. Fragments in Athens. 

Gigantomachy. 

From the Acropolis. On each fragment is the head of a bearded 
warrior; the shaggy beards show them to be giants. The first is seen from 
behind, with the head turned to the l.; he wears an Attic helmet with the 
black skull-piece with reserved dots; and on his |. arm a shield is seen in 
profile. The black eyeball is withdrawn towards the upper lid ; he has fallen. 
The second giant has his mouth open, and the under-lip is edged with black. 
The nostrils in both are of the simplified kind. The noses are slightly 
aquiline ; the remaining ear is of Kleophrades’ later type. 


30. Small fragment of large vase (convex) in Athens. PI. V. 5. 

Head of Silen with wineskin. 

From the Acropolis. Hair-contour incised. Moustache dark brown. 
The ground-varnish has invaded the nose and spoilt its shape. The huge 
garland has fallen low over the eyebrows as it frequently does in Brygos. 
The head takes its place among the other wild heads in Kleophrades, and is 
one of the most vigorous. 

We have already become acquainted with two large cups from the hand 
of Kleophrades. But these two cups were not isolated experiments: we can 
point to three cups of ordinary size which are evidently his work. 


31. Cup in Bologna. Mus. Ital, 3. pp. 260-2. 
A. Theseus and Minotaur. 
B. (a) Theseus and bull, Theseus and Skiron : 
(b) Theseus and Kerkyon, Theseus and Prokroustes. 

Thin stem and rim. Round A, stopt macander with a few Dourian 
eross-squares ; under Z, two reserved lines. Deseribed by Pellegrini, Cat. 
Fas. Coll, Palagi ed Univ. No, 270, p. 37. 

This is Kleophrades’ third Theseus vase. The hair-contour 1s reserved. 
The noses are slightly aquiline. The ears are of both types. The eyeballs 
touch the lower lid only, and the ankles, where marked, are of Kleophradean 
type. The nipples and the lower edge of the breast are characteristic. The 
seabbard is of the usual plain type with squared end. The frontal and 
{-foot, flat and extended, all occur. A black line at the wrist separates hand 
from arm. ‘The figures, though on a small scale, are strong and massive. 
The vase is unfortunately restored in parts. 


32. Cup in the British Museum (E73). Jowrn. Phil. 7, Pll. A-5. 
A, (a) Peleus and Thetis. 
(}) Round in zone, sea-nymphs bringing the news to Nereus 
and Triton, 
B. (a) Combat of Diomedes and Aeneas. 
(6) Combat of Herakles and Kyknos. 
From Kameiros. Lip detached inside, not outside ; foot lost : round A(a) 
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stopt maeander in threes with Dourian cross-squares; under #, same in 
sixes. At handle, triple palmette-ornament, Described by C. Smith, Cat. 
Vases B. M. iti. p. 97, and assigned by Hauser to Kleophrades. 

The hair-contour is reserved. The ears are of the second type. White 
is used for the hair of Tritonand Nereus; black relief-lines on a black ground 
are used for the lower edge of the woman's hair. The moustaches are brown. 
The armour is Kleophradean, and the backviews are typical. The ornament 
is particularly rich, and the little crosses on the chitons, the yellow borders, 
the cloth bands round the women’s heads, and the use of raised white for 
details do not occur again in Kleophrades. Kleophrades has departed from 
his usual simplicity, and the effect of the vase is jewel-like. Something of 
the same tendency appears in his fifth cup. 


33. Fragmentary cup in Athens. 
A, Two young warriors fighting at an altar. 
meaningless letters. 
B. (a) Arming. 
(6) Departure of warrior in chariot. : 
From the Acropolis, Detached lip: foot lost: round .A, stopt maeander 
in threes with dotted chequer-squares of 20; underneath #, two clay lines. 
The hair-contour is reserved; the hair on A is bordered in front and 
behind by rows of raised black dots on a black ground ; the long hair of the 
woman on (a) has the usual detached strand; the old man's sparse hair is 
rendered by brown dots like the old men’s on the Vivenzio hydria: the hair 
of the man who is using his sword as a comb“ isin dark brown lines on 
a lighter ground; that of the youth next him 18 in black relief-lines on a 
reserved ground.* The ankle where marked is a simple black line; the only 
nostril marked is of the simplified type. The corslets are of Kleophradean 
form. The collarbone-depression oceurs, The horses have a black line 
along the belly, which always appears on Kleophrades’ horse-bodies, and the 
two parallel lines on the forehead which occur on the volute-krater fragment, 
One of the horses has the head frontal, an uncommon feature on r.-f, vases, 
The helmet seen from behind is another notable foreshortening.” The ears 
are round and of later Kleophradean form. The greaves have brown lines 
down them as on the Leyden hydria. 


Inscription, small 





Will be published in the forthcoming 
vol. ii. of the catalogue of the Acropolis 
| to. 


“ Same motive on early r.-f. lekythos with 
Arming in Girgenti; and Louvre cup G 271 
(Hieronian }. 

“Cr. F.E. PL XCUI. 2 (Hegesiboulos cup 
in America), Douris cop BLM. E 48 (Walters, 
Hist. Ane. Pott., frontispiece: Phaia). 

* The other r.-f. instances, except the con- 
temporary Brygan cup in Berlin (2293, Gerh. 
Tr, u, Gef. Pl. VII. 1) are all earlier: kan- 
tharos BLM. E 184 (Genick, Gr. Aer. Pi. 


AXRVLa) (workshop of Nikusthanes) ; early 
auphora B.M. 253; Syracuse Kachrylion enp 
(Mon. Line. xvii. p. 456); early r.-f cup frag- 
ment in Louvre; early r.-f. cup in Bologna 
(Zannoni, Cert. di Bol. PL XTX. 33); Louvre 
peykter G 59; Corneto Pamphaios cup (Mow. xi, 
Pi. AXTV.). On Inter vasea, ag F.R.H. PL 
OXX., the head is not quite frontal. 

“Cf. early r.-f cup in Florence (2985) ; 
Villa Ginlia psykter, FLR. PL XV.; BLM. 
E 67 (Brygan cup) (Gerk. Jr, «. @ef. 1, Pl. D: 
(helmet wrongly made frontal in drawing}), 
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The arming scene finds a curiously close parallel on a cup signed by 
Brygos in Mr. E. P. Warren's collection in Lewes®* The figures in both are 
nearly all seen from behind, and the foreshortenings of the feet are the same. 
Further, the picture in the interior of the Brygos cup also represents two 
warriors fighting at an altar, though in the Brygos cup they are apparently 
fighting on the same side and not with each other. The elaborate Brygan 
armour, however, differs extremely from the simple Kleophradean. That 
the invention of this arming scene is due rather to Kleophrades than to 
Brygos we may judge from Kleophrades’ partiality to backviews, a partiality 
which is not shared by Brygos; and we may suppose that these figures first 
occurred on a large vase like the arming krater No, 11. The not very 
eommon border on A reappears on the Brygan cup with slight variation, and 
curiously enough on Douris’ arming cup in Vienna:™ (6) of the Brygos cup 
represents a fight at a wall, a scene which is already known to us from the 
smaller cup in the style of Brygos in Boston.” 

One of the most remarkable features of the Athens cup is the colouring 
of the clothes. One chiton is black with a red seam and a reserved border 
edged with red lines; and the cloak of the baby whom the woman holds in 
her arms is covered with red ™ on a black ground, 

Most of the earliest r.-f. painters followed the b.-f. painters in making 
considerable use of added red, not only for details like spears, beards, tails, 
ete., but even for clothes and the patterns or borders of clothes, This use of 
red for clothes disappears almost entirely in the developed severe r-f. style. 
On a cup in Rome, in the style of Douris, a woman has a red chiton™ A 
eup in Athens, in Hieron’s style bears a figure of Dionysos wearing a 
reserved himation with a red border and « pattern of red dots, and red, 
purple, and white garments appear on the great Penthesilea cup in Munich.” 
These are the only examples. The diminished use of red, and the almost 
total disappearance of white until the free style comes in, are compensated 
and partly accounted for by the common use of washes of golden-yellow 
thinned varnish for hair, vessels, and other details. This yellow wash, how- 
ever, is rarely found on clothes; one of the few vases on which it is so used 
is the Vivenzio hydria.™ Silhouette black, again, is commonly employed for 
small details, but very seldom for clothes except of course in borders; we 
have only two other instances besides this cup on developed 1.-f. vases. 





“s 1 owe my thanks to Mr, Warren for (style of Phintins), Pottier, Aléum, Pl. XCIL; 
allowing me to mention this and other vases in volote-krater in Arerto, F.R. Pil, LAL, LX; 


his possession. cup in B.M. E12, signed Pamphoios, Gerhard 
@ FR. PL LIV. A.F. Pil. CCAAL, CCMAIL; Epiktetos cup 
Pollak, Zerei Pawn awa d. Werkstad Hie- in Louvre G 6. 

rows, Pl. VILL " Hartwig, Fe. (PAilologus 54, Pl. L 
Ci Simonides, fr. 37. 11. (Hauser), late severe cop (black cloak with 
™ Coll, Kopf, Festechr, f. Benndorf, p. 86 red pattern); column-krater in New York (black 

(Hartwig). peples)). Also on the Andokidean amphorac 
® From the Acropolis. in Boston (dm, J. 4. 1806, pp. 40-41) and 
ou FR. Pl VI. Orvieto. 
“ The others are: stamnos in Louvre G 43 
H.5.—VOL. XXX. F 
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All these polychromie devices, however, early became part of the technique 
of white-ground vases. Golden-brown and red are used for clothes on early 
white cups; and the black robe with red lines for border and folds is par- 
ticularly frequent, later, on glaze-paint white lekythoi, and it also occurs on 
white cups." 

We must class these tendencies to polychromy with the use of 
‘cinnabar-red' for the ground of the vase.” of raised white or gold for 
details, the reappearance of white for hair, and finally the increased atten- 
tion which was paid for a time to the white-ground vase itself. 

The chequer-square, which is used on A of the Athens cup is not very 
common on severe r.-f cups, but in the free style it becomes more usual. 
Among severe r.-f. cups it occurs chiefly, though not exclusively, on works of 
Brygos and his school. The stopt maeander with Dourian cross-squares has 
not met us before in Kleophrades’ work. In the two large cups Kleophrades 
used his own broad simple patterns to suit the bigness of the design: in the 
three smaller he adopts from the contemporary cup-painters the minuter 
patterns which their experience had shown them to be suitable for cups of 
ordinary size. 

The kalyx-krater may claim to be Kleophrades’ favourite shape; and to 
his latest period we may assign 


$4. Kalyx-krater in the Louvre (G 162), Mon, supp. Pl. XXIV. 

Return of Hephaistos. Inscriptions fragmentary: KALo..., ... AE, 
and kA... 

From Vulci. Lowest degree of foot black and thin, above that reserved 
section. At each junction of the handle, r-f palmette. Above, slanting 
r.-f. palmettes; below, stopt elaborate maeander in threes with Dourian 
cTOSs-8q UAreS. 

The drawing in the Monwmenti gives no idea of the quality of this vase, 
one of the best Dionysiac representations in vase-painting. Of noble and 
uncommon beauty is the figure of the golden-haired Maenad with the wing- 
sleeves. The type of Silen is already familiar to us from the wild creatures 
on the Centauromachy vases. The hair-contour is here reserved, but 
incision 1s used for a detail of Hermes’ hair (cf. the Corneto krater). The 
front hair of Hermes and of one of the Maenads is rendered by rows of 
raised black dots on a black ground, The lips are bordered with black as 
usual. The ear is of the later type. The ankle 1s a single black line. The 
semicircular collarbone-depression occurs three times. The Silens’ nostrils 
are full and round, the rest simplified. The frontal extended foot appears 
twice. The moustaches are brown, The ivy wreaths are reserved. The 
parallel black lines may be seen on the mule’s forehead, and the long black 
line along his belly. 

The restorations are numerous; numbering from the top left-hand 








Pie example, B.M. D3, Hartwig Metat, ™ Pottier, Mon, Piot, x. p. 53. 
PL 
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corner of the reproduction, they are as follows: 1 (Silen), shoulder; 
3 (Hermes), |. arm with most of kerykeion; 4 (seated figure), whole upper 
part from waist; 5 (Anadne), upper part of body (not head); 6 (Silen), nose 
and part of mouth, and shoulder; 7 (Maenad), small part of |.arm ; 10 (Silen), 
head and r. foot and upper part of lyre; 11 (Maenad), head except chin, and 
l. upper arm; 12 (Silen with pithos-lid), head from moustache upwards. 

Pottier finds that the style resembles that of Brygos, and is inclined to 
attribute the vase to the workshop of an inferior painter, the Master with 
the Bald head™ A good reproduction would show that the hand is that of 
Kleophrades; and cleaning might bring out further traces of the interesting 
inscription. This krater ranks with the Francois vase and the Bologna 
volute-krater™* as the most excellent treatment we possess of one of the 
most genial scenes in Greek myth. The procession moves without inter- 
ruption round the vase, and this is the earliest kalyx-krater in which the 
surface is so treated: the next Is that singularly fine example of design 
adapted to space, the Villa Giulia krater with the round-dance of girls.” 

Kleophrades in this krater reverts to the old thinner type of foot, though 
in his other kraters he used the later thicker type. The slanting r.-f. 
palmette above the picture, and the maeander and cross- square below, 
are early examples of patterns which become frequent later in these 
positions."* Tt is noticeable, that when Kleophrades uses the stopt 
maeander, he hkes to group it in threes (Nos. 32, 33, 34). Painters vary 
greatly in this respect: Douris, for instance, is extremely partial to the stopt 
maeander alternating with Dourian cross-squares. 

In the last vase we shall assign to this master we meet a definitely 
archaistic work. 


35. Loutrophoros in the Louvre. Afons. Piot. i. Pll. V—-VIL 

Prothesis of Youth. 

The hair-contour is incised; the ear has Kleophrades' round shape still 
further stylized, the nostrils are simplified, except in the corpse where it is 
rounded, The lips are in most cases bordered with black. 

Allowing for the archaistic character which most of these Joutrophoroi 
possess” we may with great probability refer this beautiful vase to 
Kleophrades, The patterns used are mostly the traditional loutrophoros 
patterns; but Kleophrades’ favourite key-pattern appears on the shoulder. 

The extant work of Kleophrades, if our attributions are correct, consists 
of four amphorae, six kalyx-kraters, one volute-krater, one pointed amphora, 
one amphora of Panathenaic shape, one amphora with twisted handles, 
five stamnoi, two large cups and three of ordinary size, four kalpides with 


Cat. Fass du Lourre, iii. p. 1009, Pll. LIL, LIL.), Athens (ph. Arch. 1885, 


Ms dat. Denk. 1, Pl. XXXVI PL XL}, Florence 4226; of the macander and 
oe FR. Pil. XVIL, XVUL, Dourtan cross-squares helaw, the first three of 


The other earliest examples of the slanting these vases and Oxford 291. 
r.-f. palmettes above the picture are: Corneto, *” On loutrophoroi ©. Wolters in Ata, 
Broschi (4am. 1876, Pl. F), Cab, Méd. (Mon. i, Mitt. xvi. 1591, pp. 371 ff. 
F 2 
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picture on the shoulder and one with picture on the body, one pelike, 
one loutrophoros, and certain fragments from undetermined vases. Besides 
these, we have seen reason to connect other vases with Kleophrades, 
supposing the pictures to be copies or imitations of his originals: two 
amphorae of Panathenaic shape, two twisted amphorae, a kalpis with picture 
on the body, a kotyle, and two pelikat. 

J. D. BEazLey. 


THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF UKHEIDAR, 
[Puares X., XI] 


THE vaulting system of a Persian palace may seem to be a subject 
remote from the province of the Hellenic Society. It is not perhaps so 
remote as it appears. The history of Hellenistic art is closely interwoven 
with the problems of the Orient, and all evidence is welcome which will 
help to elucidate a period so obscure, yet of so far-reaching an influence, 
as that which saw the fusion of Greece with the East after the conquests 
of Alexander. From the age of the Diadochi the arts emerged profoundly 
modified. ‘To instance architecture alone, we find the builders in the Greek 
coast-lands preoccupied with Asiatic structural methods, bringing forth 
new solutions, modifying, with their quick sense of proportion and of 
beauty, ancient oriental themes, and giving back to inner Asia as much as 
they had derived from her, Not one of the great cities of the Diadochi 
in Mesopotamia or Syria has yet been excavated, and the importance 
of such fragmentary knowledge of the succeeding civilizations as can be 
gathered together lies in the fact that they indicate the changes that had 
taken place during a time of rapid development about which we have no 
direct information. In this development Greece and Asia bore an equal 
part, and the lines of interaction are everywhere to be traced. I am not, 
however, concerned here to disentangle these complex 
questions, but merely to furnish a few more details that i 
bear upon their oriental aspect. r 

The fortified palace of Ukheidar lies seven hours to | 
the west of Kerbela, and three hours to the south-east of 7 
the oasis of Shefatha, which I believe to ocenpy the pre- | 
Mohammedan site of "Ain et Tamr, When I reached “" FPF 
Ukheidar in March, 1909, it had already been visited a = Fie. 1.—Barn. 
year earlier (though I was not aware of the fact) by M. Louis 
Massignon.! The buildings consist of an outer wall set with towers, enclosing 
an area of 161-00 m.x 153-50 m. In the interior is a palace covering a rect- 
angular space 11080 m. x 77°60 m.; 1t adjoins the northern enclosing wall, 








1 Ho published a plan of part of thecastle in in the Bulletin de P dend. des Inser. ot Bolles 
the Gasetfe des Beaux Arts for April, 1900, and = Lettres for March of the same year. 
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and is surrounded on the other three sides by an open court. In the east part 
of the court there is an annex which is fitted clumsily on te one of the round 
bastions of the main block of the palace, and on to one of the pilasters 
which form a blind arcade round the interior of the enclosing wall. Though 
it is not materially different in style from the rest of the castle, it must 
be regarded as an addition to the original scheme, and 1 believe that to 








Eels Weenie o WEEE! = le. | 


Fic. 2.—Finst Fooon or Paace. Fic. 3.—Secoxp Fioor or PALace. 


the same period may be assigned a detached building which lies outside 
the walls to the north. A few hundred yards further to the Ss IE 
is a stnall structure known to the Arabs as the bath (Fig, 1), and near it phates 
are some low mounds which may cover ruins. Otherwise I saw no eal of 
construction outside the castle walls save a few fragments of masonry, half 
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buried in the sand, between the northern annex and the adjacent Wady 
Lebay'a, possibly the remains of a water-conduit. 

Ukheidar is almost exactly oriented to the cardinal points of the 
compass. The disposition of the courts and chambers can be realised from 
the accompanying ground-plan (Plate X.). Most of the palace is one storey 
high, but in the northern part, immediately within the enclosing wall, 
there are two upper floors, of which I give the plan (Figs. 2 and 3)? The 
second floor, which is considerably ruined towards its eastern end, is on 
the same level as the chemin de ronde of the outer walls. Access could be 
obtained to this vaulted gallery along the top of the walls from the upper- 
most Hoor by four staircases, one in each interior angle of the court. The 





Fio, 4.—Istenion oF HALL, LooKkixa Nonrrn. 


ground-plan shows marked affinities with the plan of other Sassanian 
palaces and fortresses already known, notably with that of Qasr-i-Shirin, 
published by M. de Morgan,* and Ukheidar can be attributed without 
hesitation to Persian architects. The perfect state of its preservation makes 
it an exceptionally favourable field for the study of their methods. : 

All the corridors and chambers are vaulted. The masonry of the castle 
‘¢ of uncut stones laid in a thick bed of mortar, but some of the finer 
vaults are built of brick tiles. In this respect it resembles the Sassanian 





2 These plans, in order to correspond in to the left. 
position with the ground-plan ott Pl. X., are } Mission scientifique en Perse, vol. tv. second 
printed with the northern point of the compass = part. 
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palace of Sarvistén,* where the walls are of stone, better cut and coursed 
than at Ukheidar, while all the vaults and domes are of brick. The largest 
of the brick vaults is that which covers the hall that lies between the north 
gate and the central court; the hall is t he largest chamber in the palace, 
and the vault spans exactly seven metres (Pig. 4). From the earliest period 
the problem which the Mesopotamian vault builder set himself to solve was 
how to construct his roof over space without using centering beams to 
support it while it was in progress of erection, and the hall at Ukheidar is a 
typical example of this system (Fig. 5).° The stone wall ts eorbelled inwards 
on either side so as to reduce the space ;° the first few courses of bricks 
are laid lengthways, each course with a slight inclination forward; when 
it is no longer possible to continue the curve in this fashion, the bricks 
are set upright in concentric courses. The first of these upright courses, 





Fic. §6.—Istenion oF HALL, Lookrsa Sovre. 


or slices, as Choisy calls them, is laid with a slight backward inclination 
against the head-wall at the back of the hall, and each subsequent COUTSEe 
adheres with mortar to the one behind. The result is a vault of ovoid 
curve. Exactly the same process can be observed in the great vault at 
Ctesiphon, which spans 25°30 m.; 1t was the solution which had been 
adopted by the masons of Assyria, and it was handed down by the Persians 
to the builders of the Mohammedan period. : 


4 For Sarvistin, Firiizabid, and Ctesiphon, found in Egypt: Perrot et Chipiez, Mistoire a: 
see Dieulafoy, L'Art Ancien dela Perse, vol.iv. 0 Art daa l Antiquitd, p. 534. Pee he 
* The process is minutely deseribed by Choisy, © This does not seem to be ih 
EArt de fair ce tes Beronttnus, p. ol. See, vistin (Dieulafoy, lor, cit, aaction of el oa 
too, Dienlafoy, 2 art Ancien de ia Perse, vol. ber F), but the brick walls of Ctesi ee ‘i 
iv, p. 18. The same construction has been treated os at Ukheidar, i ta 


? Che at Sar- 
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The smaller vaults are constructed on the same principles, but most 
of them are of stone, not brick, the stones being cut into narrow slabs so as 
to resemble brick tiles as nearly as possible (Fig. 6). The vaults and domes 
of Firizabad, another palace of the Sassanian kings, are built in precisely this 
manner with stones shaped like bricks, At Ukheidar the details of the 
vaults are generally hidden under the plaster which covers wall and roof 
alike, but where the passages are partly ruined the backward slope of the 
slices of stone bricks against each other, and ultimately against the head- 
wall, is strongly marked, and I do not doubt that centering beams were 
dispensed with here as they were in the brick vaults. 

To cover a series of parallel chambers with parallel barrel vaults of 
exactly the same height, surmounted by a Hat roof, implies the existence 





Fic. 6.—VatritEen Passack, 


of a heavy mass of masonry filling the convex sides of the triangular 
space between the vaults; this was obviated by running tubes through the 
masonry (Fig. 7). In the chambers on either side of the small courtyards 
of the palace the outer end of these tubes appears like the narrow slit of 
a window in the upper pari of the wall: where the outer wall has fallen 
the shape of the tube is clearly apparent—it is itself a small vaulted gallery 
‘n the thickness of the roof. The tubes are used not only between two 
barrel vaults, but between the barrel vault and a straight wall, and thus 
applied they appear round all the interior of the wall that separates the 
palace from the court, iv, between that wall and the vault of the cloister 
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that oceupied one side of the courts; indeed, so far as I was able to observe, 
every vault was accompanied by tubes. This system was new to me, but 
I subsequently saw it in a ruined Khan which lies on the Tigris a day's 
ride to the north of Tekrit. I judge Khan el Khernina to belong to the 
thirteenth century, and it is interesting to observe that the traditions of 
an earlier time were so closely followed by later Mohammedan builders. 
It is not impossible that the tubes of Ukheidar helped to keep the rooms 
cool by laying a belt of unheated air along the vaults; it is certain that the 
builders were much preoccupied with the necessity of making their rooms 
habitable during the burning months of the summer, and they succeeded 
so well that they were able to dispense with underground chambers, serdabs, 
of which there are only a very limited number. The serdabs were placed, 
as I shall show in a fuller account of the palace, in the upper chambers 





Fin. 7.— PARALLEL VAULTED CHAMNERS, AHOWING TEES. 


themselves. In the east annex, and also in the north annex outside the 
walls, the rooms are provided with a false roof consisting of narrow parallel 
spaces covered with slabs of stone (Fig. 8) which form a cushion of air 
between the rays of the sun and the top of the vault. 

In the construction of barrel vaults the builders of Ukheidar employed 
methods already well known in Mesopotamia; of far greater significance ‘are 
the groined vaults, of which there are no less than eight examples in the 
castle, one covering a chamber which measures 5-40 5°00 m. in the ee Meee 
annex, two at the angles of the big corridors (3°60 m. wide) in the main 
block of the palace, and five in the length of the corridors, where they are 
marked off by transverse ribs from the vault on either side. The groined 
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vault is unknown to Sassanian architecture so far as it has yet been 
recorded, though it must be borne in mind that the great palaces found 
by de Morgan on the western frontiers of Persia are very insufficiently 
published. It oceurs in Syria during the pre-Christian period, and becomes 
universal in that country from the seventh to the eleventh centuries.” The 
groin was translated into brick and adapted to the oriental system of 
building without centering.® In this shape it appears in Constantinople 
in the sixth century, or perhaps as early as the fifth, and Choisy has pointed 
out how clearly it foreshadows the earliest form of the dome on pendentives.” 
Thus constructed we have it at Ukheidar. Plate XI. Fig. A gives a detail of 





Fic. 8.—Vavuir Stewocnren ny Fausr Roor. 


the rnined groin in the east annex. The lower part of the salient angle is 
composed of a corbel, such as that which is known in French Gothie work 








7 Tam not here concerned with the Roman 
aspects of the question, but it mny be well to 
note that the groin occurs in Home during the 
Republican period and is used in the Tabu- 
larium. See Delbriick, Hellewistiche Bauten 
iy Latium, This example of the groin is the 
earliest known to me. 

"Choisy, L'drt de bdtir che: fea Bycantine, 


p. &1. 

9 Architecture, ii, p. 10, Choisy talks of 
brick groins in Constantinople dating from the 
time of Constantine, but that is probably be- 
cause he places some of the existing cisterns 
too early. See Streygowski and Forchheimer, 
Die Buz. WaseerrbvAatinng, pp. 173 ef seg, 
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as the solid springer (fas de charge); above it the stone bricks are laid in 
slices against the head-walls, the courses being glued to the wall and to 
one another with mortar, They show a slight inclination backwards 
against the wall, which is produced by placing thicker stones at the bottom 
of the course and narrower slabs above them. I doubt whether this groim 
could be built entirely without centering, and the putlog holes in the wall 
towards the base of the solid springer seem to indicate that beams were 
placed across the chamber during the course of construction, but in any 
case only a centering of the lightest description would have been required. 
Plate XI. Fig. B represents a perfect groin at one of the angles of the corridor. 
The masonry is partly concealed by plaster, but enough is visible to prove 
that the system is the same as in the east annex. The presence of the 
groin leads me to the conclusion that Ukheidar cannot be dated within 
what may strictly be called the Sassanian period, but that it was built by 
Persian workmen for one of the early khalifs. It is thus more easy to 
explain a certain amount of Syrian influence which might result in the 
adoption of the Hellenistic groin in countries where it had hitherto been 
unknown. There is a growing body of literary evidence to show that the 
Umayyad khalifs were accustomed regularly to visit the desert, where they 
could throw off, remote from critical eyes, the galling restraints of Islam. 
One of their hunting lodges, Qseir 'Amra, has recently been discovered by 
Musil on the western side of the Syrian desert; I believe that Ukheidar 
is but a larger and a more splendid example of these desert palaces. 
It must be remembered that the Mohammedan invaders brought no arts 
with them. On the western borders of the desert they had recourse to 
Syrian builders; on the Mesopotamian frontiers they would naturally 
employ the skilled Sassanian artificers who had already served their 
predecessors, the Arab princes of the Beni Lakhmid” Choisy notices 
that the groin must have come into universal use in Syria during the 
period of the Damascus khalifate, for it does not exist in Justinian’s 
buildings at Jerusalem, whereas the Crusaders found it firmly established, 
and the groined vault that covers one of the chambers at Qseir 'Amra™ 
furnishes an interesting comment on his words. It would be of importance 
to compare the method of construction there with that of the Ukheidar 
vaults, but unfortunately the Viennese publication of the Syrian palace 
is singularly lacking in architectural detail, and no attempt has been made 
to clear up important points such as the method of building vault and 
dome. There is another question which can be answered by accepting 
a post-Islamic date for Ukheidar, At the western end of the three-storeyed 
block that forms the northern part of the palace, the sequence of vaulted 
chambers is interrupted by an open court. On the east, south, and west 
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sides. this court has once been surrounded by a cloister. The angle piers 
and the returns in the north wall are shown in the plan; the springing- 
stones of the barrel vault that covered the cloister can still be seen adhering 
to the walls, but the intermediate columns that supported it are ruined and 
buried under masses of fallen masonry. They were probably built of small 
stones and mortar like the existing columns in the central chambers of the 
palace. The vault that formed the cloister on the south side of the court 
was elaborately decorated with stucco ornaments, a barred motive upon 
the space between the transverse ribs, a series of diamonds upon the mbs 
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themselves and a flute in the angles of the vault (Fig. 9). I believe 
this court to have been a mosque of a primitive type, a translation into the 
terms of Mesopotamian architecture of the earliest sanctuaries erected in 
Arabia by the Prophet and his followers. 

There is at Ukheidar but one example of the dome. A small chamber 
(2-8 m. x 3-20 m.) between the north gate and the great hall is covered by 
a fluted dome accommodated to the rectangular substructure by means 
of slabs set across the corners (Fig. 10). A very early date has been assigned 
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to the Mesopotamian dome, chiefly on the authority of a bas relief found 
by Layard at Kuyunjik." The ev idence which can be derived from this 
relief ‘is very slender. The buildings represented therein appear to be 
closely akin to the modern mud-built Villages of North Syria and Northern 
Mesopotamia, where the houses are covered with conical dome-like roofs 


like the two on the relick The modern roof is not a true dome, but 1s 
constructed of horizontal rings of sun-dried brick, each ring oversailing 
the one below it so that the roof narrows up to an apex. It is true that 


upon the relief three spherical domes appear to be depicted, but the 
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indications given are so insufficient that it would be unwise to base a 
comprehensive theory upon them. The analogy with the modern village 
suggests that the houses here shown were of insignificant dimensions. and 
no trace of the dome has yet been found in Assyrian palaces or temples, 
Choisy hazarded the opinion that the domes in tho relief were set upon 
pendentives, but all subsequent research goes to prove that this view would 
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be in any case untenable. The pendentive, se far as its history is known 
at present, was, like the groin from which it perhaps arose, a creation due 
to the genius of the West. It appears in the Hermus and Maeander valleys 
in buildings of the pre-Christian period, and the brick construction there 
illustrated was generaily used by the Christian architects of Constantinople 
and the coast-lands* In Syria, which is a stone-building country, the 
continuous sphere of the coast-lands, iv. the calotte continuous with the 
pendentives,* was erected in stone. It is customary to cite a well-known 
dome at Jerash as a pre-Christian example of the stone pendentive,” but 
I am inclined to place it nearer the period of similar edifices raised by 
Justinian at Constantinople. Certain it is that Syrian domes of the 
fourth and fifth centuries are almost invariably adapted to the rectangular 
base by means of slabs over the corners, as at Ukheidar, and as this is the 
simplest as well as the earliest method of setting a dome over a small 
square chamber, it was probably universally known and used. I have 
found it, for example, in early Christian churches on the Anatolian plateau, 
where the architecture, especially in respect of the roofing systems, ts 
strongly orientalised; whereas I have never come across the pendentive in 
districts removed from the influence of the coast. If the Greek solution of 
the problem of the larger dome was the pendentive, the Asiatic solution 
was the Persian squinch, which may roughly be described as an arched 
niche set over the corners. The best known examples of the squinch are 
at Firazabad and Sarvistén under domes that have a diameter of some 
sixteen metres. I have published a fine instance of its use in Central 
Anatolia2® and recently I found a yet more instructive example of the 
dome on squinches in a church at Khakh, south-east of Diarbekr.” I see 
no reason to believe that the true dome appeared m Mesopotamia before 
the Sassanian period, though it may have been foreshadowed in the conical 
dome-like roofs, set on corner slabs, of ancient villages like those depicted 
in Layard’s relief. The complete absence of the dome in the Parthian 
palace of Hatra, where the small square chambers were eminently well 
adapted for it, is extremely significant, and the fact that it appears only 
ence at Ukheidar, and then in so primitive a form, is not without 
im portance. 

The squinch arch is frequently used at Ukheidar in the angles under 
barrel vaults, that is to say, where the vault does not end against a head- 
wall but against a portion of barrel vault springing from the narrow end 
of the chamber (Fig. 11). The effect produced by this arrangement 1s 
almost that of a semi-dome terminating a long barrel vault, especially if 
the termination is marked off from the barrel vault by a transverse rib, 





1 Choisy, L'drt de hdfir chez lea Bycanting, = Choisy, L’Art de bitir chez ler Byeonting, 
p. 90. ae. 3 p- 68. 

M ] have given a fuller definition of thia i The Thousond and One Churches, Fig. 308. 
term in Yhe Thousand and One Churches, " ] am publishing it in a forthooming work 
p. 439, on Amida by Streygowski and yon Berchem. 
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as is the case in the cloister of the mosque (Fig. 9). Here the semi-domes 
are more than usually complicated in structure. They are divided down 
the centre into two concave triangles by another rib which springs from the 
back wall and joins the transverse rib at the summit and at mght angles 
to it. A small fluted squinch is used in setting the concave triangle over 
the corner of the wall, The squinch is found in the angles of barrel vaulted 
chambers at Firizabacl. 

There is another significant deduction to be drawn from the roofing 
system of Ukheidar. Towards the centre of the palace there are two 
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chambers each containing four masonry columns. It would be natural to 
conclude that these columns were intended to carry domes, but such is not 
the case: the chambers are roofed with three parallel barrel vaults ( Fig. 12). 
There 1s no sure example of a Sassanian dome resting on columns, the 
nearest approach to this type being the little monument of Ferashabad," 
where the four supporting walls are broken by wide arches: but the Ee 
care of an architect engaged on a new problem is shown by the strength 
of the angle piers, and no attempt is made to transfer the i rast Grothe 
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dome through collaterals on to an outer wall, The mastery of the difficulties 
connected with weight and thrust—a mastery which enabled the builder 
to cut down the supports directly under his dome to the dimension of 
slender columns—was in all likelihood never acquired by the Sassanians, and 
it will be necessary to revise, on the evidence supplied by Ukheidar, 
de Morgan's suggestion that domes existed in the columned chambers of 
Qasr-1-Shirin.” 

[t is perhaps not superfluous to lay stress upon the cardinal importance 
of these questions of construction or npon the need of detailed photographs 
for their study. Choisy’s work, invaluable as it is, does not cover the ground 
revealed by recent discoveries, and it will be necessary for some skilled 
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architect, thoroughly conversant both with the Greek and with the Oriental 
aspects of the problem, to take up the subject where he left it. But 
before this can be done a more complete body of evidence must be collected. 
Accurate repri duction of detail i of the highest value, and one roi wl photo- 
graph of a dome that stands is worth a thousand conjectures aiter it has 
fallen. It is therefore essential that those who have the opportunity of 
visiting ancient monuments should spare no pains in making a careful record 
of structural methods, and, judging from my own experience, however lavish 
they may be in the taking of photographs, they will always have subsequent 

occasion to wish that they - had been more lavish still, 
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Ls th. cil. Pi. 344. 


THE PAINTINGS OF PANAENUS AT OLYMPIA. 


THE arrangements hitherto suggested for these pictures on the throne 
of Zeus are in one point open to comment. As Pausanias describes them 
(V. xi. 5, 6), the most natural arrangement is as follows :— 


Laft mule. | Bark, Right alee. 
Atiaa Theses Hellas Heracles ae Hippedameia Promethous Achilles Hoesperid 
ari autetl acl and and and and and 
Horacles. Peirithous, Salamis, § [lon. Cabbie Sterope, Heracles, Penthesilcia, Hesperid 


So they are taken in the last article on the subject, that of Mr. Evelyn- 
White (/.H.5. xxviii. pp. 49 sgq.). Professor E. A. Gardner (JAS. xiv. 
pp. 233 sgq.) has suggested that the third set on each side stood as separate 
figures below. 

In both these schemes the point for comment is the placing of the 
pictures of Heracles. 

(1) These three, as types of physical feats of strength and daring, are in 
thought out of tone with the others, (2) The three, all dealing with the 
same personality, are clearly connected ; yet im the above schemes they are 
separated. (3) On the crossbars of the throne, on the same sides as the 
pictures, there was sculptured another enterprise of Heracles, his. battle 
against the Amazons. This induces the impression that the Heracles 
pictures were somehow connected artistically with that, and therefore had 
some sort of prominence in the series, which would make that connexion 
artistically clear. (4) Such prominence is further to be expected from the 
sculptures on the front bar, depicting events in the games, of which Heracles 
was reputed founder, and so at Olympia very important. (5) Lastly, his 
relation to Zeus, as the latter's son, gives him at Olympia prominence above 
all the other personages depicted. 

Yet in the above arrangements there is no such prominence; an artistic 
weakness, which in work supervised by Pheidias is unsatisfying. 

There are two ways in which, in a series like this, prominence could be 
given to any particular members of it, viz. (1) centrality, (2) separateness. 
The former, however, is here inadmissible. For the supposition that these 
three pictures occupied each the centre of its side, in some such scheme as 
Mr. Evelyn-White's, is not in accord with Pausanias’ manner in such 
enumerations. Prominence by the other method. of separateness, would 
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involve a scheme like Professor Gardner's, but with alteration of his grouping. 
The Heracles pictures might occupy, each on its side, the whole of the space 
either above or below the crossbar; and the other pictures, in metope-like 
pairs, would share on each side the spaces below or above. Such an 
arrangement accords with the enumeration of Pausanias, On each side the 
first picture named would then be the large one, the others following. And 
the Heracles pictures would stand continuously round the throne; so 
that the artistic connexion between themselves, and between them and the 
sculptures on the crossbars, would be perfect. 

This, then, is the arrangement I would suggest: a variation upon that 
of Professor Gardner. 

To establish, however, any arrangement of the pictures, it is essential, as 
Mr, Evelyn-White observes, to consider the throne itself in certain other 
particulars, on which opinions have differed. These are (1) the columns 
which Pansanias states upheld the throne in addition to the legs (V. xi. 4): 
(2) the sculptures on the crossbars, extending from leg to leg; which 
sculptures he refers to generally at the beginning of his description as 
ayaApata cipyacpeva (V. xi. 2), using the noun again more particularly of 
those on the front bar (V. xi. 3): (3) the screens (¢puyata tpdrov roiyev 
weroimnpera) on which the pictures were painted, and owing to which ‘it is 
not possible to go under the throne’ (V. xi 4). For the theory here 
advanced if 1s necessary to hold the views that (1) the columns were not 
visible along the edges of the seat, but hidden within: (2) the sculptures 
were not in the round, but in relief: (3) the screens rose from basis to seat, 
If these were not so, the theory will not be tenable. 

The question having been discussed by others before, it is only necessary 
here to give certain reasons for supposing that these are the true views. 

(1) The columns are not visible on the three coins (Figs. 1, 2,3 in Mr. 
Evelyn-White's paper); and the fact that Pausanias’ remark about the im- 
possilility of going under the throne immediately succeeds his mention of 
them, seems to imply that they were under it; supporting the burdened 
seat, as columns within a large chamber support a roof or floor. 

(2) The only evidence for the sculptures being in the round is the word 
ayda\pata. But this is not good evidence, because of the use of the word 
for all the seulptures on the throne; for it is impossible that all were in the 
round. The Victories on the legs, mentioned immediately after the word, 
could not have been so; for the character of /egs would have been lost if 
these had been even in high relief, Nor could the scene of Niobe's children 
have been in the round; since this can only have encircled the seat, close 
under the body of the god. Pansanias clearly uses the word loosely. There 
is therefore no need to suppose for the other decorative sculptures any tech- 
nique different from that usual and natural; namely that as the faces of the 
seat-edge were decorated with reliefs, so also, to match them, were the 
similar faces of the crossbars. 

(3) This being so, there is no obstacle to supposing that the screens 
rose round the throne from base to seat. The word roixos, being the 
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eommon word for the wall of a house or room, 1s as suitable to this view as 
to the other. And there is further a defimite reason. If they did not, then 
the spaces above the crossbars would be open. But in a chair, if there is any 
openness between the legs, it 1s in the lower portion and not in the upper 
that it will come. 'The reverse arrangement would look most extraordinary ; 
and the Greeks of this age did not do extraordinary things, but were simple 
and natural. 

For these reasons there does not seem to be any obstacle im the features 
of the throne to the arrangement of the paintings here suggested. 

There remains the question whether the single scenes occurred above or 
below the crossbars; and for answer there are two kinds of consideration for 
guidance, (1) esthetic, (2) of connecting thought. 

(1) The coins show that the spaces above and below the bars were 
about equal. Nor could the bars have been higher; for otherwise that in 
front would have been hidden under the god's robe, and could not have borne 
figures. The spaces, then, being about equal, as one would contain four 
figures and the other two, the composition in the latter will have been more 
open than in the former. Now, it has just been remarked that in a chair any 
openness between the legs is more natural in the lower portion than in the 
upper. Similarly the effect of the more open composition would be hapmer 
below the crossbar than above. Closer compositions above would also weld 
more happily, from an esthetic point of view, with the sculpture above and 
below them, the reliefs along the edges of the seat and the faces of the cross- 
bars. And the whole would give, as in Professor Gardner's scheme, an 
appearance of greater solidity, not to the whole throne, but to that part of 1t 
which bore immediately the superincumbent figure, namely the seat, 
It may be observed that the Victories above also were in number double 
those below. 

(2) Such connecting thought as can be traced points im the same 
direction. The whole scheme of decoration on the throne appears to sym- 
bolise the working of God's power upon humanity. The reliefs and pictures 
of Heracles symbolise the sucecss which under that power attends physical 
effort. The athletic figures on the front bar, on a level with the Amazon 
relief, bear the same meaning. But round the seat above, in the relief of 
Niobe, is the working of divine power on a manifestation of the emotions; 
there the emotion of pride, Now in the six remaining pictures the pairs of 
figures in each are also united by an emotional link. Space does not permit 
here of detailed analysis; which however reveals a most effective scheme of 
contrasted pairs, the stories or states of life suggested by which are alter- 
nately sad and glad, and in their totality stimulate the thoughtful imagi- 
nation in much the same way as the tale of Niobe. The series is therefore 
more suitable under the Niobe relief than under that of the Amazons. 


C. H. Ty er. 


THE FARMER'S LAW. 


I. 


THE origin of the little code for the government of Byzantine 
agriculturists, which is known in the manuscripts as the Farmer's Law 
(vowos -yewpyixds), has occasioned some difference of opinion among the 
learned men who have dealt with it. The greatest authority on Byzantine 
law, Zacharia von Lingenthal, changed his mind on the subject. He began 
by thinking it the work of a private hand—the compiler of the Appendix 
Eclogae—and assigning it to the eighth or ninth century (Historiae Jurts 
Graeceo-Romani Delineatio, p. 32). It was put together, in his opinion, 
partly from the legislation of Justinian and partly from local custom. 
According to his last view (Geschichte des Griechisch-romischen Rechts, ard ed. 
pp. 249 s9¢.) it is a product of the legislative activity of the emperors Leo 
and Constantine and was enacted about the year 740 4.p. For the opinions 
of other scholars I may refer to C. W. E, Heimbach, Gricchisch-romisches 
Recht im Mittelalter, p. 278; Vito La Mantia, Cenni Storict su le Fonti del 
Diritta Greeo-Romana, p. 13; and Luigi Siciliano Villanueva, Diritto Bizantino, 
p. 50. It is clear that there are points of contact between the Farmer's Law 
and the Ecloga; and I am inclined to agree with the view that the Farmer's 
Law as it stands forms part of the legislation of the Iconoclasts. It is 
equally clear that it is, to a great extent at least, a compilation of existing 
enstoms. The arrangement and style of the treatise suffice to show this. 
Customary law, when it is put together into a book—whether it is put 
together by the public authority or by a private jurist—exhibits one marked 
difference from the law that is laid down by a legislator. In a statute 
framed to regulate circumstances which have not been touched before by 
legislation or custom, each chapter or paragraph deals with a different set of 
facts. There is, if the statute is properly drawn, neither repetition nor 
overlapping. On the other hand, where a legislator or jurist is framing a 
eode on the basis of an existing body of custom, he finds divergent rules 
governing the same set of circumstances. This is especially the case if he 
has before him the customs of different localities. Now the tendency of the 
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compiler is, not to mould the divergent rules into one harmonious whole, but 
to give one rule after the other or at any rate to let them both appear in his 
completed work. No one can read the Farmer's Law without noticing 
severnl of these repetitions and overlappings. Moreover, while the Farmer's 
Law has on one side points of contact with the Ecloga, it has on the other 
even more striking marks of resemblance with the laws of the Barbarians, 
I hope to deal with these matters hereafter: in this article 1am concerned 
merely with the text of the Farmer's Law. 

Although the Farmer's Law has often appeared in print before, it has 
never before been presented to the public in its original form. It 1s found 
in very many manuscripts. Seventeen are mentioned in M. Henri Omont's 
Inventaire sommaire des manusorits grecs de la Bibliothéqgue Nationale: there 
are five in the Ambrosiana (A 45 sup.; E117 sup.; M 68 sup.; @ 25 sup. ; 
Q 50 sup.): five in the Court Library of Vienna (Jurid, gr. 2,3, 7, 11, 12): four 
in the Marciana (gr. fondo antico, 172, 182, 185, 579): four in the Bodleian 
(Baroee. 131, 149; Laud. gr. 91; Roe 18) There must be at least a 
hundred manuscript copies in existence, ranging in date from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century.’ 

Most of these manuscripts, however, may be left out of account by a 
student who is trying to arrive at the original text. Shortly before the 
middle of the fourteenth century Constantinus Harmenopulus put together a 
legal handbook in six books—the éfa8i8A0¢. To most manuscripts of the 
éfaSiSieos are added ériperpa, one of which contains the Farmer's Law. 
The better opinion is that the Farmer's Law was not added by Harmenopulus 
himself (see G. E. Heimbach, Praefatio to his edition of Harmenopulus, 
p. xv; C. W. E. Heimbach, op. cit. p. 450); whether this is so or not, it appears in 
some of the earliest manuscripts of the €fa8r8d0s. Zachariii von Lingenthal 
pointed out (Geschichte des Gr.-rém. Rechts, 3rd edition, p, 249) that the 
oldest. manuscripts of the Farmer's Law, such as Paris gr. 1367 and 
Marcianus gr. 579, differ widely from the version of Harmenopulus not only 
in the order but also in the text of the chapters, and that they leave out 
several chapters which are contained in that version. 

Unfortunately all the printed texts, with one exception, are based upon 
the version of Harmenopulus; and the exception is not much of an improve- 
ment upon it. In 1898 the lamented but injudicious Ferrini published in 
the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, vii. pp. 558-571, what he called an ‘ edizione 
critica del voyog yewpyixos.' If by critical edition is meant an edition in 
which any discrimination is displayed, Ferrini’s text cannot be called critical, 


1 Krumbacher (Feach. der Byz. Lit, 2nd ed., mannseripls of the Farmer's Law. 
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as it simply reproduces, subject to one or two insignificant corrections, a 
manuscript which was at Ferrini’s hand—Ambros. M 68 sup. This is, he 
says, ‘la pit antica recensione di questo importante documento legislativo, 
Essa ¢ di gran lunga pit corretta e libera da interpolazioni e iuntamenti 
posteriori di tutte le altre che mi fu dato conoscere.’ If Ferrini had looked 
at either of the manuscripts which are mentioned by Zacharia von Lingenthal, 
he would have seen that they offer a very different text from that which he 
gives. Now Paris gr. 1367 is of the twelfth century (Omont, Jnventaire, U1. 

p. 26), and Marcianus gr. 579 1s in this part certainly of the eleventh century 
Ta of the end of the tenth; while the manuscript to which Ferrini 
pins his faith is ascribed by the learned Martimi and Bassi (Coetalogus Codteum 
Graccorum Bihliothecae Ambrosianae, vol. ii. pp. 634-6) to the end of the 
thirteenth. It is true that a late manuscript may give a much better text 
than an early one, but, if all the early manuscripts agree substantially in one 
text, while the later manuscripts give versions which differ widely one from 
another, there is some probability that the genuine text is that presented by 
the early manuscripts, 

I give complete collations of six manuscripts and a partial collation of a 
seventh. These manuscripts vary in date from the early eleventh (or late 
tenth) century to the early thirteenth. It will be seen hereafter that, 
although there are divergencies between these manuscripts, they are in 
substantial agreement as against the vagaries of Ferrini's and other later 
manuscripts. In all of them the order of the chapters is substantially the 
same. The language is substantially the same. They vary sometimes in 
the order of the words or in the grammar and sometimes the vocabulary 1s 
different, but very few differences show a conscious treatment of the material 
which was before the scribe. Very little editing has taken place. 

As against the consensus of the earlier manuscripts, there is the widest 
diversity among the later ones, Ferrini’s manuscript, as I have said, gives 
one version, and Paris gr. 1383, which probably goes back to the end of the 
twelfth century, agrees very closely with Ferrini’s manuscript. Roe 18 
(fourteenth century) gives another version ; Laurentianus Ixxx 6 (fifteenth 
century) another; and Vaticanus gr. 845 (end of twelfth century) another. 
There is still another version, which is in print. Titles xxiv., xxv., and 
xxvi. of the Eeloga ad Prochtron mutata, which Zachané von Lingenthal 
published in the fourth volume of his Jus Graeco-Romanuwm, are based in 
great part upon the Farmer's Law and reproduce most of its chapters. 

The manuscripts of which I give complete collations are these *:— 





® For a fuller account of these manuscripts Ehodian Sea-law. I use the same letters to 
see the Introduction to my edition of the denote the manuscripts which I used there, 
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G Vallicellianus E 55 f. 241 v 9. (thirteenth century). 

M Marcianus gr. fondo antico 167 f. 37 r-42 r (twelfth century). 

N Marcianus gr. fondo antico 579 f. 191 v-194-v (early eleventh century). 
P Paris gr. 1367 £. 97 r-100 v (twelfth century). 

Q Paris gr. 1984 f 128 r-134 r (twelfth century). 

S Ambrosianus Q 25 sup. f. 5r—10 v (late eleventh century). 


Of B (Vaticanus gr. 2075), of the early eleventh century, I give a 
collation only for the first eleven and last four chapters. The absence of a full 
collation will be the less felt as°S agrees very closely with B, although I do 
not think that 1t is copied from it 

The editor of a Byzantine text may well re-echo the language of 
Zacharia von Lingenthal: ‘nemo est qui ignoret quam difficili munere 
fungatur is, qui ex codicibus recentioribus aliquid edit,” My manuscripts 
differ widely in matters of accidence, syntax, order of words, ete. Our 
knowledge of Byzantine usage—especially Byzantine usage during the eighth 
and ninth centuries—is so imperfect that it 1s often impossible to decide 
between two conflicting readings, In many cases it is quite possible that 
there was no fixed usage. The utmost that an editor can do is to call the 
reader's attention to the conflict of authority in the hope that, when enough 
material has been collected, it will be possible to lay down some general 
rules. Here are some cases where my manuscripts return an uncertain 
sound. 

(1) As regards the order of words, N has a tendency, in which it is 
generally followed by M, to separate the substantive and its adjective or two 
substantives in apposition by putting the verb between them. Examples 
are 6 1 day évo0 cupdwrnrwe: yewpyot N] cvupdwrnowet bo yewpyot MP étio 
yewpyol cupdwrycwoe BGQS ; al yeupyos Geplcas poptitns MN] -yeaapyas 
poptitys (wopticas P) Oepicas A; i 2 of tH Snyooim dwatroupevos Aoryoo 
MN] of te Snuocia Aoye dvarroupevo: A. 

(2) There is some variety in the manuscripts as between the nse of the 
participle with the verb and the use of two verbs connected by «ai or 6é. 
For instance: «y 1 wapa\aSav cuyxarapitn GN] wapadkaBav «ai 
cuycatapitn M AaSy wal cuvyeatapiEn PS; we 3 orepefoOw th» 8d 
oieoeTa) GQS] arep(varep- N)ovmeros thy a. bidotTa MN orepnOi tip 52 St 
éocatw P: xy 2 yAwocoxorn\ic Geigy roieite(cicm) NA] yAwocooxoweichm 
xai woveito M. Sometimes all or some manuscripts insert «af between the 


participle and the verb: @ 1 @epicag xai xouBarion NS depiras 








" [use 4 to denote the agreementof BGPQS, to denote the agreement of all the manuscripts 
where T give a collation of B, and of GPQS, or of all except that one of which & Variant is 
where I do not giveacollationof B, LuseQ specified. 
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xouBadicn PQ; vy 1 AaBwv wai ob rear 0; pe 1 wdXébas Hf rane 22. 
See my notes on the Rhodian Sea-law, pp. 80, 98. 

(3) “There is the widest difference as to the use of simple and 
compound forms: &€ 3 dawapacadevtos BPQS] daddevtos GMN ; 6 3 
” a@mohiSdte NS] drobidcracay M Sidéta GPQ; py 1 daocee MNS] vapa- 
éoces GPQ. 

(4) The word &:dovae in its different forms gives rise to constant 
variants. ‘These variants may be classified as follows :-— 

(2) Wherever we get in some manuscripts forms from é:dova:, we are 
sure to get in others forms from éoiva:: « 4 émididorwcav BGS] éridérwcav 
MN dptiSérwoar P: X 2 Siderw 1] Sero P; vy 8 dcdoTw MN] SeTw A; 
oa 1 wapatidods A} wapadovs M; wa 5 biboTacary MQ] doTwcav GPS. 

(*) In other cases there is a difference in the tense or mood: r2 
avobumovat A] amrobiiwa: MN. Perhaps the true reading is awodiéeves. 
See De Boor's Index Graecitatis Theophanene, p. 739. pp 2 doce GMN] 
dara PQS. 

(c) There is some manuscript support for forms from Ist Aorist deca. 
For instance, iw 3 Sora MN] S@catrw A; we 4 &d0T@ 1] Socdtw P; 
AB 4 Boracay MN] Smcdtwcav GS Swodte PQ; ve 3 éoTw MN] dwcare A. 

(5) ‘The manuscripts often hesitate between dywredoy aumwéAroy and 
dumwekov. For instance, ¢ 1 apweXovos 2] auaediov P; xa 3 Tas apuweAovs 
MN] rots duwetovas A; 6 tag auredoves MN] tag pew apwedors PS 
Tag per apredaras GQ; xe 3 dprédoug GMNP) dywrreriorg QS; dn Land 
va 1 dpretavn: 01] dpwéedkm P: vy 1 apwedou 1] apredavos P; 7 1 
apmékovs QO] apweravas Q; wy 1 durweX@vas 1] dywedove GC; we 1 
apemédcw 01] dyredone (). 

(6) In phrases which relate to taking land upon the half-profits system, 
the manuscripts sometimes vary between thy jucceiay and tH jarceda: «8 | 
(vaSeiv) thy jyereiay aGuwedkov MN] 7H tytoeia dpwedkov A; vy 1 tod 
oTeipae THY juiceiav NS] rou oreipar 77 jpiceta GMPQ. In 16 1 and te 1 
é Thy Hueoeiay AaSeov all my manuseripts agree. 

(7) When several animals are enumerated, which are afterwards 
collectively referred to by a pronoun, the manuscripts vary between the 
masculine and the neuter. For instance, wy 2 (Gots ) évos) atta GMNS] 
autor PQ: pe 2 (Bots 4} dros 7) epios) avve GMNS] adror PQ; n@ 2 (yotpos 
i) mpofatoy ¥ xvwr) adto PS] avtoy GMNQ; 4 advo NS] atroy GPQ; 
om M; vé 2 (yoipoy 4 xvwr) advo GS] avroy PQ; om MN, In 58 there is a 
tendency to treat Bots as a neuter; wy z. ye 1, un 1, 4 : 

The candid reader will admit that, in these and similar cases, it is 
impossible for an editor to determine with certainty which reading is to be 
placed in the text and which relegated to the critical apparatus. All he can 
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do is to state the authority for both, leaving it for his successors—with 
a more perfect knowledge of Byzantine usage—to adjudicate finally between 
them. 

But there are other variants in the manuseript tradition to which other 
considerations apply and with respect to which even now we may entertain 
a modest confidence of discriminating the true reading from the false. It 1s 
possible for us, upon the materials already in our hands, to lay down one or 
two principles with regard to the ‘ parliamentary draftsman’ of the Icono- 
clastic epoch which will be of mpterin| assistance in distinguishing original 
from later readings. While I apply these principles for the moment only to 
the manuscripts upon which I am forming my text, I beg the reader to bear 
them in mind when the titne comes for dealing with the eccentricities of 
Ferrini’s manuscript and of other similar rifacimenti, 

(1) The solicitude of a legislator—whether primitive or modern—never 
extends as a rule beyond the redress of the mischief which lies immediately 
under his eyes. If he sees A’s donkey browsing in B's vineyard, he passes a 
law to protect the vinegrower against the incursion of donkeys, It is only 
in the course of ages and as fresh wrongs of a similar character strike the 
attention that legislators begin to see that the principle of the law may be 
extended without danger—that it can apply to the unlawful entry of any 
devastating animal into any close, and that B's vineyard has no greater claim 
to be protected against A’s donkey than B's china-shop has against A’s bull. 
Legislation historically proceeds from the particular to the general; and 
therefore, if we get in one manuscript a law couched in a particular form, 
while in another the principle of that law 1s laid down generally, we may 
safely conclude that the particular form 1s the earlier. In some cases this is 
very plain. C. n@ deals with yotpos, xrpofaror, or xtwr, MQ add at the end 
of the chapter: ro abro 6€ xai cig war (Q inserts ro oloy aby) xtijvos. CC. vp 
deals with a «vw» or yotpos which falls into a snare. MQ after xoipes insert F 
aha (a@\Aor Q) Te KTHVOS. C. py deals with a Bows. ) adds at the end: To 
atta xal wepi dvov. Another way in which the scope of a provision is 
enlarged is by the substitution of a general for a limited word: ¢9. e 1 ap- 
wexova MNS] aypor GPQ. 

(2) Another mark of an original bedy of legislation is the existence of 
inconsistencies; and here I do not speak of inconsistencies between different 
provisions, but of inconsistencies within the limits of a single chapter. 
Where a law is laid down for the first time the legislator is sometimes in 
doubt as to the precise limits of its application His enactment is tenta- 
tive; and the result is that sometimes, as he goes on, he seems to forget what 
he has said in the beginning. He lays down the law at first with respect to 
two or more objects, In the end his thoughts are concentrated on one. Or, 
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vice versa, he begins by dealing. with one object, and he sees before he has 
finished that the same principle applies to more. Here are some cases, 
C. i= begins by referring to an dpawrek@y or yepa, and ends by speaking of 
an dypos. Here there is no variation in the manuscripts, C. xa begins by 
speaking of a farmer who builds a house or plants a vineyard éy aypw 
déAXoTpia 7 Tore. Here GPQ all vary the phrase. Later on the farmer 
is referred to as the man who built or planted ey tor aAXoTpioy a@ypor, and 
here again GPQ give a different phrase. Then again the chapter first speaks 
of of tov Towov xvpio: and later of tov Tob Tyxr0v xipiov. Here there are no 
variants. Again, \8 speaks first of 6 top rowov xvpros; and immediately 
uses in reference to the owner a plural: éorwa, where PQ give éwearo. In 
x the content of the chapter broadens out. It begins by referring to a 
destructive ox; it ends by including asses and sheep. C. va speaks first of 
an a@poréXaw or xirog and then only of a «wos, where PQS give adyaeAo¢ or 
(3) In the first draft of a law ambiguities are not always noticed. 
These are gradually corrected as the work is revised. And, even where there 
is no real ambiguity, words or phrases are inserted for the sake of greater 
clearness. The fine careless flow of the onginal law-giver gives place to 
a meticulous accuracy. Examples are: + 2 @eplry 2) dvdpyws Cepion P: 
3 eixacodkoyncer O] eler ebixodoynoer P; 18 2 tov aypor GMNS] tov abroi 
dvypov P tov abroy daypoy Q; xe 4 thy 88 wpaiday Siddrw GNS] rip 88 
ap. 6t6oTw (Socata P) racay MPQ; «f1 Boiv 2] Botw pi) xexhacpévow adn’ 
vy P; Ne 1 xwAerrww addoTpiay Kakdpny GNPS] «A. GAK. kad. aro 
ywepadioy i aKxémny oiwav M «A. GAA. wah. aro yopadiov 7 érépay radapyy 
eioxérny ofkov Q; p8 2 truddovcFa ©] tudrovem o TovTw aTomoasg 
Q: py 2 &caanor MN] éidxmv tov (ro GS) (Sov A; vs 2 6 Todtov 
cvptog N] 6 tod payyavou xipios MA; vd 1 «iva 2] xiva addAdTpior 
FP: pS 2 droéwoce: MN] awodaoe: aitav (atro GS) A; FS 2 ad’ js MNQ) 
ad Hs mmépas GPS; «a? éxagryy GMNS] cad! éxaorny uépay PQ; 
Et 2 xapmitopevoe GM] xapmifouevor tov aypow PQS; En 3 Syutatcbo 2] 
surToperos EqpiotcOw P; o 1 pérpor aizov «ai ofvev 2) pw. o. x. ol. Are 
potioy xal peéetpoy G); 2 TH apyaia TaTpomapadoces {}] Thy jwaTpicny 
apyatovapacotoy peTpyair P: of 3 avray| attou M; rar @peppitraw 0; 
on 3 Ta SraBerte 1] ta xvpl@ THE Molpas Tpyour TH BAaBerri Q. 

(4) A characteristic of the Byzantine draftsman—indeed a character- 
istic of all Byzantine style of this period (see Beckh, Praefatio to his edition 
of the Geoponiea, p. xxv)—is his passion for varying the phrase. He does 
not ‘stand curiously upon an identity of phrasing.’ On the contrary, if he 
has to express the same thing twice over, the chances are that he will 
express it in two different ways. I have dwelt on this subject elsewhere 
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(Introduction to the Rhodian Sea-law, p. Ixv) and will therefore content 
myself here with giving some examples. The writer of the Farmer's Law 
has to describe an agreement between two farmers to exchange their lands: 
he describes it in three different ways (y6«¢). He has to refer to one farmer 
taking land from another: he describes it in six different ways (va—:). 
He wishes to speak of an ox-herd receiving an ox from the farmer: he puts 
it first (wy) day ayeAaproy Soav éwher rapakaSwr rapa yewepyou Bour x.7.d. 
In the four next chapters he has to say the same thing: though he uses the 
same words the order is always different. We are entitled to infer from 
eases such as these, which might be indefinitely multiplied, that, where the 
same idea is repeated and some manuscripts vary the phrase while others 
give the same form in both eases, the manuscripts which vary the phrase 
represent the original text. Thus, Fa 1, a distinction is drawn between 
trespassers who trespass to eat and those who trespass to steal. MN put 
the distinction thus: ef per Spmocews Evewer... ei de «romAs Yap. GOS 
have évexev (in some form) in both places; P leaves out érexer in the first 
place and substitutes évexa in the second. 

The readings which have been given heretofore justify us in classifying 
the oldest manuscripts as follows: (1) N, as it is the oldest and the most 
carefully written, so it is undoubtedly the best manuseript, M agrees on the 
whole with N but it is carelessly written and it has sometimes been 
influenced by a manuscript of the type; (2) BGS agree very closely with 
one another and form another and on the whole inferior class; (3) P and Q 
generally agree with BGS as against MN, but their readings are distinctly 
inferior to those of BGS. 

Some evidence may be added in confirmation of this view. In the 
following passages, in addition to those mentioned before, MN agree as 
against BGPQS or GPQS (=A). 


a 4 wapopiay A] rappyciay MN. 

3 9 épyariag N epyaciag M] ¢pyuras A 

FS S:atipycig MN] Ssaxpatyois A (xpdtnais ()). 

xa 4 AauBdvew avretowiay svvarrar MN] AquSaverr dytitowiay dy 
(jv av G owov av P) Bovro(m Ora: A, 

wy 3 atiptos atras Eotat MN] avros (obrws G) dvalriog orm (éare 
averiog G) A, 

xy 2 aFvoriatas cheyyOn MN] €teyy@i two bio Kai TPO papTupew 
dfiomiaray A. 

wy 2 ove émiocuraky A] wy éxieveu-y MN, but see critical apparatus. 

us 1 uTeXaerel Ex THS Tolprns Ta Ppéupara GimFag ex Tihs pdvepas MN] 
(ereAdaet ex THe pavdpas Ta Ppéuuata (wpoSata G) A. 
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pt 2 ra advoAwXota MN] ra avo @G)AXNAG)u(oPeGS pera A, 
py 2 dvokapPavwr to SiaSos MN] om A. 
pO 2 «al wapadwecas Seurepor MN] Sevtepaoas xai wapabwoas A. 


It is obvious that we have here two entirely different recensions, and 
that of MN seems to me the preferable. But in some of these cases it is 
very difficult to judge as between the conflicting readings. Where M and N 
disagree, N is generally supported either by all or most of the other manu- 
scripts: M that is to say stands either by itself or is supported only by one 
manuscript—generally Q (M and Q agree as against the others in y 1; 
xe Ll: Xe 1; 26 4; v8 2). In these cases we are pretty safe in inferring that 
N preserves the original text. In a few cases N stands by itself; 


i@ 2 éxotpacpéiva MA] eEopiqva N. See critical apparatus. 
he 2 arodace: N| wapeyérw atryy MA. 

h@ 1 aporéyn N] wpocxel or rpocxp MA. 

vB 3 rovTov N] rou payyavov MA. 


In all but one I have placed N’s reading in the text, though never with 
complete confidence. That the best manuscripts may err is shown by two 
instances in the beginning of the book. C.83 MNQS omit owing to the 
homoeotelenton ef &¢ of xateBSdyGy diactpevrovew. C.¢ 2 MNS omit 
xoXoPor. 

After Fr, where N breaks off, we are compelled to rely for the tradition 
of the best family upon M, which, as I have said, is carelessly written and 
bears marks of interpolation. Here are some of its special readings : 


EE 2 davact A] davepws M. 
4 xedadaior (-aia 5) Al xe@adny M. 
Fn 2 ro atnpsov To xupi@ (Tov xupiov avTov ()) roveira GOS] To afijuson 
woveiTea Te KAarévtt P re abnpsor ev mparory woveitw M. 
3 ro eAéupa A] ra eAerra M, 
083 abrov M] rer @pepparer A. 
oe 4 biadGopas rot xuvos M] biapGopas ti¢ tod Kuvos (Tod KuPOy Tov 
xvvog Q) dvAvays A. 
oe 4 AapPavérw pactiyas bwhexa M) AauSaverw paioreyas GS: om. PQ, 
of 1 Tovs currdpovs avtot A] rovs pouovs atta» M. 
an 3 épyaaqtat A) roincera M? sroinoe: M*. 
ra Tov ywplov cowdrns KataSomer To A (in substance)| om M. 
5 atta M| avrois 4. 


M is sometimes supported by Q as against the other manuseripts. 
Examples are £6 2, of 1, r8 4, wy 2 (twice), 
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As between BGPQS, PQ represent a distinctly inferior recension. 
They have some points of contact (¢.g. ve 3, vz 3, E 2, o 2, or 4), but Q stands 
perhaps closer to M than it does to P. P is the most edited of all the older 
manuscripts. Here are some of its special readings: 


X 1 covey O] wrevry P. 

2 tHv cAorny 21] To cAcupa P. 
py + pqyver ©) py olor P. 
pe L dvor 4 xptoy Q] xptoy 7) ov P. 
pn 3 ob ANapBdver 1] obeape? P. 
vB 1 Oren DQ] orijeas P. 

capa 0) Gepaw P- 

wi 2 drobwce: OQ] arorice: P. 
of 1 ola éywore Opéppata 2) oie dsjarore tporw P. 
ra3 woworns [1] Koes P. 


In some of these cases P's reading 1s an evident error; in none 1s it 
probable or even plausible, P also constantly corrects the grammar: ¢.g. 
= 1, «8 2, py 1,3, v8 1, ve 2, wr 1, En 3. 

The manuscripts which I have dealt with hitherto, although there are 
striking differences among them, yet represent on the whole one text. 
F has been doctored more than the others and P has prepared us to a certain 
extent for the rifacimenti which we shall find in the later versions. 

The text of Ferrini’s manuscript is before the public, and the learned 
reader can compare it with mine. TI will only dwell on a few points which 
seem to me decisive in showing the extent to which it has been tampered 
with. Ferrini’s manuscript omits chapters which are in all my manuscripts 
and which bear every mark of genuineness (Ay of): it omits phrases which 
are in all my manuscripts (¢.g. «7 2 év dvopat: tod xuplov piy abrop WeTovy- 
pevo@a: «al; vy l odpayitéicOm 1) Yelp avTod GdAd cai: E- 2 ds cis Ta 
ikia ppafarres f) xtioavtes ; o¢ 6 waprupeieOm to the end of the chapter): 
it gives in a very condensed form chapters which all my manuscripts give in 
a much longer form (a, «a, (8, wt, wn, ER, of, oy, wa). Ferrini’s manu- 
script constantly substitutes a colourless word or phrase for a picturesque 
one and a vague word or phrase for a precise one. In the following examples 
my reading is on the left of the bracket and Ferrini’s on the right. 


i 1 red eat €roy Ta exotpadpéiva ro Snuwooiov hovyou] TeAq wavra Ta 
apyxovTa auTw. 
xO 2 aéaos] etOuras. 
3 abmos €oriv)] pnder Spprovabe, 
Aa 2 KNavoxomice| xoratw. 
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rE 3 ror Soir éLoxAnpor] autor. 
@ 2 vruyyy avri Yoyns]) det’ abtou érepoy. 
py 3 avrabuyow] dvéérepor. 
Ey 2 avotimpirecar| wapeyér@ autiy. 


Ferrini’s zcribe has an objection to dwo@aveiv, for which he generally 
substitutes rehevT ira (eg. Av 3, AE 2, eB 2). But fora dog he is content to 
use dwo@aveiy (of 3). 

Roe 18, which was written in 1349 4.p, (see Coxe’s Catalogue, col, 471), 
represents another and equally unfaithful version but one that is based on 
somewhat different principles from Ferrini’s. In this version practically 
nothing 1s left out which is given in my manuscripts but a good deal is 
inserted from other legal authorities. 

These are the principal additions: (After A) éay raw éx tov bévépar 
kapToar wecovr7w@y els THY euny yiv xataBooxnaw, ovx evaryopar. [= Dig. 
xix. 5, 14,3; ep. Bas. xx. 4,14.) (After Xa) of dx tar bévdpay jptnwéror 
Kapwol pépos elvat wiatevovta: tot aypot, [= Bas. xv. 1,44] (After £9) 
a chapter taken from Ecloga xvii. 41. (After oy) two chapters taken from 
Ecloga xvii. 39 and 38, (After we) o Séerxwy ev dhAortpia yy Gpeupata 
adic@s TH axoviki@ Hrot Ta Serle veroxerrar. [= Bas. Ix. 3, 63.] This is 
followed by chapters wepi dévépwy xai Sevipotopewy, wepi pekicowr, and 
Tepi YyvOv Kai oprewy. 

In Roe 18 the language of the older manuscripts is constantly altered. 
Here are a few of the most striking instances, the reading of the older 
mantfseripts being on the left of the bracket and that of Roe 18 on 
the right. 


e 3 7a okeyoora] Te GAlyor eyorrt. 
4 gy eribiiorwoar|] pereto. 

@ 1 «ai covBaXicn] éxicvvaln. 

«2 6 be extras ToUTer peprougevos Geoxatapatos| o 6€ 1) obtw pepitaw 
eTUpaATas. 

ia 3 Kata ta cipdeva cpateitwcar| xal olites xpateite. 

i8 2 ws To wpéror] deavtas. 

cxawy Te Kal Yapaxwoas étaccadion] cai Thy wacay épyaciay 

Tone el. 

in 2 émitpyyytecar| THpEiTwear. 

xy 3 atrpeos] dvevOuros. 

ha 3 pt) cAwvoxoTeicba] carla. 

va 2 wdXos] cxddowr. The same correction at re 3. 

E62 wupieavatot éotwcar| Tupi caveofwcay. 
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o¢ 5 ares xal wy Ervye] THY TY YONTEr. 
of 3 xvid wbijvar] ruddob frac. 


wo l avférrat] cupiot. 


The alterations are generally confined to single words or short phrases. 
It is rare that a whole sentence is rewritten. Examples of this are: a 4 ei 
&é xai to the end of the chapter, for which Roe 18 substitutes ei 8¢ €v a7rapq, 
rip ewépov Kal THY éwtxapriay; wa 3 day % Tod ywpiov to the end of the 
chapter, for which Roe 18 substitutes éav h KowoTns xaTuBoma: Tob TO 
épyactiipiov Eyorros ws Kax@s TO Kowoy idoTornoapéevey, dor@Tav Tacay 
viv €£odov tod epyaaryplov ta xaivoupynearti xai éot@cav xai avroi 
Kor@pat Te Tpoepyacaperw 

These changes, which might be greatly multiplied, are evidently due to 
the desire of improving the language, interpreting obsolete words, avoiding 
ambiguities, or piving a more rounded turn to the sentence. There are also 
constant changes in the grammar, on which I need not dwell, as the variants 
of P in my critical apparatus give an idea of the modifications which Roe 15 
carries out on a larger scale. In other cases the tendency of the alteration 
is to enlarge the scope of the chapter. Thus in wy 1 for Boos 7 tot drov 
Roe 18 has xryvovs. C. va in the oldest manuscripts is confined to a Sots 
#) évos. Roe 18 rewrites the chapter thus: opoiws «ail ef reperapy trois 
axoAovrt Tol dpayyo Sor dv ely To KTijvog afnjuios Eotw, The version in 
Roe 18 is more honest than Ferrini’s. Where the scribe finds a difficult 
phrase in his archetype he does not leave it out but interprets it. Thus 
Fr 2 ws eg ra fda GpuFarres 7) xticavres, which Ferrini's manuscript leaves 
out, is replaced in Roe 18 by m> 7a fda pudaEwor. 

Enough has been said, I hope, to show that, while these and other 
versions of the Farmer's Law may throw considerable light on the develop- 
ment of the Byzantine vocabulary and grammar, they throw little or no light 
on the development of the law, The only version—of those which I have 
examined—which shows any sign of an adaptation of the original provisions 
of the law to a different state of society is that given in Vaticanus gr, 845; 
and this version diverges so widely in language from my manuscripts that it 
would have to be printed separately. 

I return to my manuscripts and the text which I base upon them. 
They agree on the whole both as to the number and as to the order of the 
chapters, According to the titl of N there are eighty-three chapters; 
according to the title of M eighty-five. N is unfortunately imperfect. It is 
possible that it treated my 82, 85, and $4 as all one chapter. As to 
the others: B and 5 treat my 83 as part of the chapter before it, and 
number my 84 wy. They terminate with my $5, which they number 7é. 
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G commences a new numbering with my 23; and this numbering goes on to 
the end of the book. It treats my 83 as part of the chapter before it, It 
numbers my 84 E@ and ends with my 85, which it numbers Fy. PQ both 
give the numeration of my text, P breaking off in the middle of 85. In M 
the numbering is carelessly done, The initial letters of the chapters are left 
to be rubricated, The rubricator sometimes slips them and at the same 
time neglects to give the appropriate number. The result is that in M my 
85 is numbered of. It is possible that the code was divided into eighty-five 
chapters from a desire to imitate the so-called «avoves tay aylav 
aTocTo\wy. 

M inserts a chapter after «a which is not in the other manuscripts. 
This chapter is also found in the Heloge ad Prochiron midtata, xxv. 15. At 
the end of ry MN add a chapter—treated in N as a part of ry and in M as 
a new chapter—which is not in the other manuscripts. It reproduces 
Ecloga xvii. y. After we, M adds two chapters. The first comes from 
Dig. xlvii. 11, 9 and is also given in the Beloga ad Prochiron mutata, xxiv. 21. 
The second comes from Jig. xlvii. 21, 2 and is also given in the Eeloga ad 
Prochiron mutata, xxiv. 22. 

As regards my critical apparatus, I notice the spelling of N and usually 
of P, as both are carefully written. I only notice the spelling of my other 
manuscripts in exceptional cases. In N the iota adseript is regularly given : 
in the other manuseripts it is almost always omitted. 


TEXT. 


KEDAAAIA NOMOY TEQPFIKOY KAT’ EKAOFHN EK TOY 
IOYETINIANOY BIBAIOY.* 


& yp) Tov yewpyov trav epyatouevoy trav Foy dypov elvac dixatov Kai 
pi wapopite avAaxas tod wAyeiom dy d¢ Tis wapopitwr rapopicy Kai 
cokoB@on pepléa thy Eyyota avrou, ef pew dv vedt@ tobro werolnxer, 
awoAXe: THY véewoww a’tov, e 6€ Kai €y aTapm TavTHY THY Twapapiay 
éoujoato, dwohAer TOY owopoY Kal THY yewpylay avTov Kal Thy émiKap- 
wiav 0 Tapopicas ‘yewpyos.” 








‘ T give the title as it is given in BGS. von. 


kow dAvumiarot- éiderow (read, polderov} ép- 
Beyeviaret> wal watdov drrinuwdper : Tretir 


+0. ] Tot ptapyiot rduow M yop. ye, wor. ded. ] 

con rduov rob war’ dyAwryhy Tel yeopyicot Q 
coi) TH2 Nj vax Mo Aifivlow] BIBAaw BK ; Br 

Baler M. After this word N adds: eepdAmea 

wy, M adds: wepdAcia we, P has the following 

title : vdues ytepyueds t Sypypdorrem 7 dedrafis wdp- 
H.35.—VOL, XX. 


Tovria digayeyh rdpou feadiAou Bepofdov «al 
orev arricceodpar, 

' a «eollomM afvtewa GS darjei MN 
wapopires (-7 P) MNPO: wapopi(y (-«: G) BGS 
moAoBéon MN THe] row MN redta N 

H 
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8B éay Tig yewpyos avev Tis elGjnaews TOU xUpio” THs yepas ciceX aw 
vewory i) oreipy, wy) NapBaverw pate épyateias brép THY vewoews LTE 
émixapriay trép Tod omdpev, GAX' ovde TOV KOxKoy Tor KaTaBAnGerta.” 


y tay cupborjowss Sto yewpyol pet dAApwP xatahiaFai yopas 
dvaperati S00 Kai Tpiay papTiper, Kai es TO dinvexes Tuvedarycar, 
pevéra tovTwr i) AovAnois Kai 7) TovTwY KaTaAXayN KUpia Kal BeBaia 


kai dwrapacakevtos.” 


8 day duo cupdwrjowar yewpyol xatahdatae Yopas Tpos Kaipay TOU 
atetpar wai Scactpeyer bv pépos, ef pév KOXKOS kareSiHOn, 7) 
Siactpéyrwouw ef 6& ob xateSdOn, Stactpeyrovow' ei be 0 SiacTpepwr 
ob« évéacer, 6 Se repos evéacer, vewoe: Kai o diagtpepar.” 


. e : a fl 4 
2 €ap Guo yewmpyol KaTah\Adfwor yopas cite aTpos Kaipow eiTe eis TO 
: , ' s ; 5 4% 4, i Fa 
Sinvexés, nai ebpeOh ev wépos KoXoHav wpds TO GAA, Kai ov cuveparncay 
i Bal bi a, b i Prd 
oltws, Sorte avtirowiay 4 To whéov Eywv Tae ohvyootm@ es be ovTas 


curedarncar, py eridioTmoar.” 


= dap yewpyos Eyav Sleny év ayp@ eioéAOn wrapa yropny Tov 
aretpavTos Kai Pepion, cay ev elyer Sixacoy, undew ExeTw ef avtod- ei be 
cai eStxaiodcynoer, ev did woooTnT wapeyéTw Tas ewixapTias Tas 


Gepicbeicas.” 


rt dav Sto Ympia paYorrar wepl Opov jj 


aypov, THpElTwTaY ot 


axpoatal cal ro Siaxpaticavte Eryn TAciova dobmaovat TO Sixai@pa’ e 
Si wal Spos dpyatos dati, ) apydaia diaTHpyois ecTe aTapacaleutos."! 





vyeara O. The better opinion is that words of 
this class, «g. dayros, tTpeyyres, are propar- 
oxytone when they denote the season of the 
agricultural operation, oxytone when they de- 
note its resulta, Sch. Ji, xix. 229; Hesych. 
#0, rpiyyres ; Etym. Moy, a0. dunror; Bekker, 
Anecd. p. $87. Ammonius, however, #.0. Guqres, 
gives the opposite rule, avdAAer P xal] 
om Af wapoplay] wapppriay MN. wapupla 
is not in the lexica ; rapepirpés is cited from 
the Basilica. wappycia may possibly be right. 
Tt is sometimes teed in Byzantine Greek in the 
senso of tu promiscuws. Doc. 1124 arda- 
Ae) AwéAAew wal Po After ewdpor Fa add abrot 

*yewpylar] dpyaciay Q oairot]om MN After 
éwreeapriay MNP add abroad. 

*p risjomP eare]om Q dpyareias] 
dpyarcaa No odpyocias Mo odpydrer A For dpye- 
vela in the sense of wages, see Doc, 44 and 
Sophocles, «1. After weraSaq@irra G adds 
chapter #, beginning it, however, with rel and 
writing yar instead of TAqw. 

7 + comes in P after 3 diy... morraA- 
Adfai) day rir yeapyhs Grew tH joews (rev THs 
Is. om Q) cumgeerdore: werd drdpou yeapyot eis rb 


caToAAdio: MO ior i tp M 

vara NW Toray y BotvAnois wal] om FP 
* 8 S00 gupp. ye] cup puerto: Bio yeapyol 

MP Sto yeapyal cupperthee!-ov- Gloire BGOS 


duet 


After yeapyol MP add per’ BA AH Ameer Tp: 
capa P: wpb woipiy § Sartpidy P ori 
ey F 


woresaA.| Sefageer O eh) om OS 
ai 3¢ of wareBA. Siaetp.] om MNOS 
etpijecr P Be] om G dedecer P & fe 
fr, dy.Jom BS é fraps %) GPO drdeoer P 
After Sucrpégey GP add wal Suarrpegérw. 

'é wpderwoipa P ads thjomQ vi era 
wodopbe | om MNS Tpor To fAAo] woos To GA- 
Aw: Nj wphs rh GAAor MO; bwip rh dAdo G: 
imp roo EAAow PF otro C) éribdrar- 
gay MN: arrifdreacar FP. 

os eeiato FF kvapyws Gepicn FF 
Before @ix. P uidds elch, Q dul (1) d&ucoad- 
qul-- Qheer PQ. 

"¢  sdxorras MNP § wal dypos G (1) 
Taphrecor NS ocail om é¢9l ion BGS éz- 
rAelora corrected into fry rAelora N awe- 
Secourw (P -wre GO -wre BS) A) dwodlBai 
MN fiexparqos BGPS; xperieaus © 
acdAewres GMN 


Bia- 
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y day pepropas r/evopmevos noianrey tiwag ev oxapdiog 3) dv Tocrors, 
aber eyérwoay dvahvew Thy yerouéery pepiciay. 


@ dav yewpyos Oepioas popriris dvev ywapns tod ywpoddtov xal 
coufahicy Ta Opdypata avtod, ws KNErTNS GhAoTpLMOOiaeTAL TAaTHs TIS 
emixapTias avrov. 


i poptireyv pépos bepatia evvéa, trot ywpodorow bé wépos Seudtiov ey 
o G€ ExTOS TovTa@Y peprovmeros DeoxaTapatas.™ 
ia édy Tes bia AaSn wapa Swophrarres yewpyou «cai orotyion 


veairat gover Kat Bepicacdat, pateitwcay Ta cupdwra’ et GE Kal 
cvredbwrncar oTopar, Kata Ta TUdeva xpate(rwoar, 


(8 éav yewpyos Aa8y Tapa Tivos ‘yewpyod aropiaaytos Thy jywcelay 
dumekor Toes epyaciay Kai ov KNadevoyn avTiy ms To Tpéror cxartry Te 
Kai yapaxwoas dragnadicn, under éx Tijs éwixapwias MapBavéro.” 

vy cay yeapyos AaPor yepay Tov owelpac tiv Hutoceiav Kai Tov 
Kaipod KaXOUYTOS Ov rewoet GAX' €l¢ OYriw pire: TOY KoxKoY, unde ex THs 
emixapriag AapSaverw, Ott vrevrdapuevog dieyAevace Tor THs Yoapas 
cuptoy! 


6 day O THY qutreiay Aa Seow Tou a@ypov Tou awopou yewpryou 
daroSnurjoravros pweTapednGeig ove epyaontat tor aypov, év éumhy 
qoroTyTt Tas éentxapTias arodibaTw.™ 


te dav 6 Thy Tyiceiay NaBaw apo Tod Kaipod THe epyaciag 
peTapernGeis wyvicn TH KUpin TOU dypot wy aH ioyuwr, Kal 6 KUpLos TOU 
aypot apedon, atijuiog ote o jyuciatys.” 

ic day yewpyos exkaBapevos yewpyiay dumeXawos i) yupas aToryicas 
peTa To Kuptov avTod Kai appaSava A\aSov dwapEntra:, cai dsagtpéevras 
adyay avTov, THY Tiny THY akiay Tov aypov boTw Kai TOY a@ypov eyEeTa Oo 


xuptos auTou.” 


qerduevor Q iilenoer] § Bien 8 
jad pt- 


Geploas poptitgs MN] poprizys (mepti- 


Hy 
fjom fn drrowias M  SiaAder © 


fs not in the laxica, but it is found in &eros 
dxticrw: duwikwy ¢g@quumdpicor in Sathas 
(CO. N.), Bibliothea Grae Medii vi, vi. [. 


11 g 621, line 1. dx] aro (. 


rhe () woprigas P) depioas 4 wal] om PQ T oy in POS is tH Hei: Mjuel(-0 Oja 
wovBakqey FP orasjom M etre) om (i, CMPQ xeupotjom M  wseatorrror] eekeb 
14; god] om PQ xepeliroy P Se] om Q teres QQ veto P obi Ps fs S flen P 
Separiow]om Q After Brow, Q adds deriv, Gri] drelday Gi, 
ye) Ady yh Pope] yore M; om YQ Bh AguBdverQ ret aypos] om Gree 


eal crorylep) red oweipar wal eroryhoar orai- 
xhen PF eeaou P; ralerir pros O 

wal cured. |] coregorqoer (-er B) eal & word 
Ta cupp. xpar.] xparelregar ra copdere G Th 


ss sige Q. 

4 iB in POS is ry Ad Boi Ml rivos ye. dw, ] 
dvophoarras yéapyor G TH quarello aa é 
durch G of] pa wAaderoe: PQ 


wal S Bel-w Ohewopti-- Plow A ven 


ar, yt, dod.) rob drolquiearros yewpyor Q 
ytepypot om S After yewpyor MN add awo- 
prearros mal, although they retain dwdpey 
dvolitotwcay M; hiddre GPQ. 
mie duedtows G Huse -v- Garris A. 
ae deBoAAdueros M dureAlew P wry 
xtey G oltre P dpaferva 5; dppaBivas Q 
dwapl.)dprdgerar  Siarrigvar 5 dedoe P 
etre G Ba(-o- GP jodere A. 
H 2 
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it dav yewpryas eiaedOar epydontat Evvdow yewpav érépov yewpyod, 
rpla érn droxapretcet éavT@, kai drobwoet mak THY Kopav TH KUpi@ 
avrijs.“! 

in day awopycas yewpyos wpos TO épydacacHar Tov idtov dre ore 
hiadvyn xal emtedon, of Ta Onnogip dmrarToupevot hoy emitpuyyT@cay 
abrov, wh Exovros décray Tov emavepyouevoy yewpyod Enusody avrots 
Tov olvoy." 


(8 day yewpyos drobpdcas ex tot idfov aypo TeAg Kat’ Eros Ta 
- f r n * ‘_ \ Ft 
exatpacpowa Tot dnuoclov Noyou, of TpuywrTes Kal vEHWoLEVoL TOV urypoV 
tnuovcbacay ev diaky woroTyTt.” 


kK 6 KowTwy GARoTpiay DAnY dvev eidnoews Tow KUpiov auTis Kal 
epyatopevos kai creipwr pyder éxere x Tijs émixaprias.” 


ka €ay yewpyos olxoSourian olxav eal uTevon apreho@va ev aypw 
adAotpia # TOT@, Kal peta Xpovor EAMwaiw ot TOU ToroV KxuUpLoL, obx 
Eyovow ddccay Toy olxoy katagway Kai Tas aprréhous expioby, dna 
NauBavew avritoviav Sbvavraw et 6e avarevar avapever o els TOY dddo- 
Tptoy aypov KTidas 7) PuTevaeas py Sovrat apriTon tay, dievay Eyew Tor 
rod Towov KUptov Tas duméAovs dvacwar, Tor be olxoy katagray.” 


xB ear yEempryos cheer €p oKxade Morvyor 7 6ixeANav Kai wera Ypovor 
Siaryrmcbh, TapexeT@ TO Hpepyotor avTo’ Poles bwdexa- opoLws wai o 
xhéarow év Kapa whabelas KAadEUTHpLOY ) ep Keep Gepirpov éperraror 


i ép xatpa UAoKoTiag TWeAcKUY.” 





= if elreA@dr] om Q Erika yepa PP xepar] 
véwor Gy yar roe xepay Q éripow] GAAou F 
qpia fem) tpeeriar P dzixaprevee: A davr¢] 
atra: NN; afra GMOS; atrie P wakuy Thr 
xdpar] abrie riko P rot avplow 5S a@- 


Tou M. 

2 iq avophorarros Tod yrepryor | dpyd- 
Cerfia P durekera)] &ypor GPQ deapeyor 
Eevqrevry P Adys drarreduerct A éxrrpt- 
yirecor P oalra 8 Eyer 5 Couche Q ; 
(nalar 8 abteis] abrobr P; om Q rie olrar} 
ro olor ofr P. , 

7 8 rev P caries P: maca@eror Q 
dxeridts- GS dfer- M)padpivra Ma] dhiphqra N. 
In Dig. 1, 16, 10, F reads exordinario as 
against extraordinario of the others (el. Momm.- 
aen, vol. ii. p. 034, 19) tparyorres J ; TPE 
ydeves P wel] § GQ; om 5B ool repduerct PS 
thy aivat aypiy P 5 the atvriy dypbr (). 

*4 ¢ Bee note on B 4. 


Sea 3=eol]hP bype] dedpw ; dwdpe wal 
QO: ont G #)om 4 xedvor] torre P Tor 
vérov] ravrow P cal Tas dos.) } Tobe du- 


wvkararA dap{eieQ AonBdre | Surar- 
vai} be (he br G, frou dr PF) BotAol-w-Qirra 4 


SS 


dvareter] drarevoi Ps drarceon Qs om M orke 
dAAdrpior dypir] rh GAAST pa PQ dypiv] rdéror 
G; om 8 dérrivoriay] om M Tar par O 
aurekervas GQ aragwar)] dxptye GQ robs oe 
olwevs Q After this chapter M adds the follow- 
ing chapter, which it numbers wf: 4 dr aa- 
Aorple agy avifavr § owipres ) evredar 5 
Bade vi dpyatdeeras demirrite THs Serworlas 
pare Sarartera AauwBdewr, This passage is 
given in Eel. ad Proch. mul. xxv. 18, with the 
substitution, however, of orelper for owiprer, 
as to which see Duc. 1421, 

“08 ckeby de oxdgw Aloyor This is the 
reading of Haenel's M3., a5 reported by G. E. 
Heimbach in his edition of Harmenopulus, 
p. $96, and of Laur. Ixxx. 6 (from my own ex- 
amination), The other late manuscripts read 
dy gedgy] wxAdger oxagddiryor (-Aureoy P) 
GMNPS cAdpu te cxapdaicyor Q Siaryra- 
ghey Pj Seyrwprty MS rh]omP jpeplover 
NS; qmepotrur PO (P repeats the word) abrod] 
trip aires P; om gdrasP eat] om P 
whabelas) airoo 2. This hos evidently come in 
from abrot in the line above. oe 18 has 
eAdbows redder MS: w¥Aeea (). 
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TEP] APEAAPION.= 


xy éay dyeXdpiog So@y fwfer rapakaSay wapa yewpyod Body 
ovyxaTapify avToy pera Tis ayeds Kal cuuPi tow Boww AvewPyvas, 
ée:Fara To rrapa Ta KUpip alrot cai afnpios altos éoras.™ 

KO éayv ayehdpiog Body wapadkaSiy arokécy xal TH alTH Huena ev Fj 
6 Bots avwXeTo ov KaTapyrUcy TH KUpi@ TOU Boos OTe Tor Bouw ews wide 
Kai woe Ewpaxa, Ti Ge yeyover OK Oloa, pn EaTw alnuLos, ci Ce KATELNPUCED, 
gate alnpios. 

Ke av aryedapios Sou TraparaBov amo yewpyou éwber aTréeX@y, cai 
xupades 0 o Bovg €« Tov wAGous Tar Bowr arekGar civeNOy € el Xepapiors 
4) duwedors Kai wpaiéay roijry, TOU prsfov avTov pr) arepeiofw, THY be 
mpaiday didoTw.” 

Ke day ayehapios eater mapahuBy Boi mapa yewpyou Kai adarns 


yévnras 6 Bots, duocdtw ev dvaaTi xupiou pt) avroy wemovnpeva Hat cal 
OTe ove exowernce TH dTwAeia TOD Boog Kal afiusrog éotw.”™ 

xt dav uyeXapiog Ewbev mapanapy Tape ryewpryou Bovr «ai cun BH 
atToy «wAac@jvas 7 extudAwOipat, oporaTw o aryéeAdplos py) avTov 


werornpevabas cai abijpsos éota.™ 


xy eady ayekapios ew’ amww@Xela Boog i) erixAkuceas 1) exTupAmaens 
juocas tatepow akromiatws €Xey yO OT ETLOpKNTEDY, yAWocoKoTHbeEs TO 
athp.ov ta xupi@ Tov Hoos toelta.™ 

xO éay ayeNapios peta Tov é Tals yepoiv avrov EvAov am@okeoy «at 
KKaey Sou 1 éxtudimoet, ove Eotiv abgoog cai EnuiwmPite ef 6é wal 


pera AlBov, dbgos éariv. 
* TEP AL. | in P isin tho margin, ino 
in he body of the text. 

BM cy Fete] N here and sometimes writes 
tater wapadk. =. y] rapa Tor "yempryor Asay 
POS Boor]Jom M ovye....aytAqr] om Q 
wal ovyearaulfy (-«1 P) MPS ‘aa 3 ToD 
avploy ALCS ade. abr. Fora] aris [ab- 
cus G) dvairios fora GPS; oivas foro ave- 
Tot Q a(lmos N. 

28 vf arf) retry ri M; 74.Q ea 
rauqvoee: Ps agra Q row «vplow M Ton 
Boor) altos M a¢hwor py fore Pool be 
wal P worewheqeer (). 

* re fou... dader] defer wapedaBer iw 
jtepyot foiy P awh] ie areA@y] om F 

eive Ady | elafAG@or S: aretA@or O f de auwd~ 
Ao (ApweAlms QS) A wpaidar N] spaldar P 
as usnally rede PF orep, Thy 34] ore- 
plborep- Njodueros the MN; orepy@i rhe 38 P 

Sorera P MPO add woear. 

>) 6 fwher] om MPQS adfq PS wape- 





AdBp ... yeawyor) wapatcBo. wapa yprmpyer 
Baty G3; Bot wapakaBeér (Aaa ()) tvd yemp- 
yoo MQ duerdre P wewornpeectar POS 


arokeia: XN, 
“e¢ wapaddfo (i foty)om M P adds 
aller Bory: pH eewAacparor GAA’ iad ty 


ait msc om FP rerornpececta: POS, 

Sey arokeas (f) N tor Bois () wAd- 
cows datupiecas M: repAgows PQ 
judear FP Soerepor Se QO dhtorloreas ¢Aeypytqe 
MN] dAeqyx@i (#AeyxO@hs QO) teh Sho kal tprae 
popriper afiorloter A yAcToonawpiels| 
ylwreonometels GO; yAwermoxersiofe wal M 
worjte PF; roca GOS, 

“kf =«orary]om S ftAor M arokuge 
(q P) GMP cod «adzy] om MN §] cal B 
datupAdag P dfeos N, but d@auos below 

wal (Jet)h}om POS ¢qowteée M col (2nd)] 


r 
om G pera Al@ow PF] peraueAr Q; wera Alfow 
dAtyou GG; perdAlyor MN; pereAbyor 8 forrw QD. 
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X édv tig KOWD xwbwra dx Boog i) éx wpo8atov xai dayrachy as 
KNETTNHS, pacriryaB ira ei de os Adanty yérnrat TO Caov, deb0T@ avTo o THY 
KAorHy Toujoas TOU Kwdwros” 

ha dav Stvipov iorara: ev péper ywpiov, ei pev KHTroy ert 7 
oupeyyus pépis Kai Uvrooxiaterat ro TOU cureyyus Sévdpou, KL@voxoTiHaet 
atro 6 Kupios altot el bé ote Eoti xipros, wy) KA@VoxoTreia ba.” 

XB dav Sévépor avatpadyn wwe twos €v ToTwm apepiate, Kai peta 
Taira peptcpot yevopévou Exayev ex pepidos GAAw, wry eyerar Ti 
éFovelay tot bévépou ef pr} 6 dvabpAlrasg avTa powog el 6€ xataBod o Tab 
ToTrou xUpios OTL Géixobmat Uo Tob Sévdpou, doT@rar arti Tov sévdpov 
éévépor évepor ta avabphfpart: atro al éyétwoar avo.” 
evpebi) onrwpoduAaE xkéwroy ev @ guhatrer 
atepeich Tot picbod alrod cai opodpa tuTrecOw,” 


Ay dav ToT, 

XO cai evpelyy Toruny picberos dpéedyer Ta Sooxnpata avrov Mabpa 
to) xuplov atray «al wiwpacker, TurTopevog Tot prafov avToL 
otTepeicio.™ 

Re Cav tis evpef KNeWTwY aNNOTpiavy KaAGdpyp, dv derAH woroTHTI 
avrotwqet.”” 

Ae day tec Souw i] dvor f) olov ow KTIVOS ayvootPTos ToD xUpLOU 
avTot apy Kal er wpaypatt awéeA@y, doTw vor pusOoy avrou ev berkG 
woceTyte ef be avobdry ev TH Ob@, Swce: Sv0 avTi Eves ef Te Gy ely” 

AL dav AGBn tis Botv wpos epyaciay cai aroPavyn, thpeltwcay oi 
axpoarai, «ai ei per év @ Eoy@ eCyTneer autor ev exeivg xai awéfarer, 
atjpios éote@ ef 66 ér GAAw epye GréPaver, woes Tor Sour oXoxAnpor," 

An €ay tis elipy Sow ev apwedtve 7 ev aypa ev éréepe tomrm 
wpaioay TowovrTa Kal ov Tapad@ce: avToy Tw Kupim alToD we wéXAaw 
altar avaiteiy Tacar Tor xapror THY awwAciay Ghd goveton 7 
wAacn, Soro Sooty ayri Boog 7 dvoy ayti dvov 7 wpeBaroy arti 


| spoBarav.® 

By xkihn P in N the o of ekiwl igover = abray'] aired QS. 
anerasure dx apofdrovw] O omits de; in P it Ae) tipi ra A After eadduge M adds: 
is above the line Gs corr from 4 P a¢ary deh yepadlow § oxieqe aleous O wdds: ded 
Q Séro P rh cAduua P. ywpadloy § drdpay wokduene vloedwqv olkov 

= aq peels GPQ yopaploy F Kus worden: f awoldre) rapexire airie MA. 
ros i (wusaiaters F cAorererhen lig a AS 4 Sroar om M 4 BkAmws Th olor ofp FP: 
airiey GQ; om M wal oie G «tror Q = f) BAAor 7d olay obey Q eriivos] erivor OG: Ty 
kAovororniyre P’. vies P &yrootrras)] dyroy PS airoi] 

7 8 dverpdgy 4 Alter dvarp. MN add} 3 omS Spy] before dyroj in Po rpeyperi{-<i- Sho 
codden td Tivos] om Q ytrandvov 3 

GAAew QO; BAAar P al wh] GAA’ HA 
drafpetoar QG dros] om P Swrdro PQ: 


Beodracoy (5 arti torre tor G  trepar] 
om P drafidarri 8, yet in line 3 it has ara- 
péyas air] om PO dxyiro MA. 

Bay serepelote  oodolper GP. 

256 wey] Sophy Ps coh $Q pur 
eters rouge G ra) om PF errob) om A 


GOS avid P ety) 4d PS: fa rh Cor O 

“aC | tiraddy M THohTecar N 
GPS dxtivo P eallomaA afer, . 
om Q- dAoxAtpws P, 


abrh 
. awidarer] 


a ts dy Guvitw f aype FP 4} dtdpw Q 
aire 5 Td auply abrov] re fiw xvple F 
etree © worer in N ia above the line 


wAdep abtrdy P. 


EE ee 
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AQ day tig xéwtaw dv Spupa Evrov of mpotéyn adda wéry Kal 
aroxtetry Sour } vor 7 aA\Xo Tt olov oby, Gacee rvyny avi yruyijs.™ 

pe edv TiS KOWTOY bévépov dvwber dyvwcia pifry tow wédexvy xai 
povevoes aXAOT ploy KTHVOS, Gwe: avro.” 

ua éav Tis Kreyry Botv i) Ovoy Kai rey, ev Sumy TororTyTi 
pactrywbeig Goce: avTd Kal THY Epyaciay avTod wacar.” 


ae éav tis creat Oétwr eva Bovw €F ayédns, awedacfeica 7 
ayehn OnpaSpwros yerntat, rupdovela.” 

py ¢ap tig €FEXOn pos cuvaryaryie Tou idiav Boos 4 ToU Grov «ai 
Simxav cuvecwEy pet’ altou Kai Erepor, xai obx éxicuvafy avto pet’ 
aurod GAAa arroXetrat 7 AvaaaOH, éore dur iyruyov Te cupio avuTou Sovp 
6 Grow. ef de pyviay eurjpuce Kal Tov ToTror vréderker, aTokoynorapevos 
wg doupatas elyer avTov érixpaTys yeveoPar, afypsos ote.” 


no dav tis etpmr év DAH Boiv opatn auToY Kai apy Ta Kpéa avTov, 
yeipoxovelalw.™ 

pe €av tes GovAos odaly eva Body 7) vor 9 xpiov év DAN, oO KUpLOs 
atta dmodece: avto.” 

ur day Tee GovAos, GeXow év put crervrat, avekace: €x THY Toles 
7a Opéupata, dimEas ex tis pavdpas, cai awaAwrta: i) CnpioSpera 
yeverrar, doupxiterta wy dorevs.” 

ta éuy Tig SovAOs Tivos ToAAaKG «XNevrasg ren é€v pUKTIL i 
aqwekacias jwokhaes Tote wrotpmvieoy, SqmeoOnoerat 6 KUpIOG auTOD Ta 
dwokwhoTa as yivecxer Urairioy Tor dotAor, abray d¢ dovpx:ferPa.™ 


py édp tis py Boty awpardevorta wai ov Sacer abroy Ta xupip 
avrau drokapSavery To PraBos, aAX @TOXOTNOD avrov # TupAdey 7 
oupoxonioy, ov AaquSave: abray o KUptos avToD alka AawAaver addov 
avT avTou. 





“26 Spume corrected from Spupor 5 mpo- 
exer MOS ; eporxy GP GAAa Ti] BAAe rd 
PS: BAdor th OQ; Gad! dei M oolor] om M. 

© «al dyrecia GS rir] rd 3 we: 
xdeqe GMand perhaps; wiavea Q govedon P 
KTiror) ativer Q 3df-a- QS}re PQS. 

a dAAex@hs Q dy tee, wor, peor.) om 
P nertixéys QO idee: No abrie PQ. 

yh Over wkdfur PS  @ypBporos N 
After rupAedoe@m G adds: $ rovre fonjeas. 

Siuy dado. P; Q puts égéadq after Grow 
Tob Grow] drev i) Bideor thy (7h GS) Tio 
& evrlidta: Po eal thy EreperQ = ctx] py MN, 
but in Nitisabove the line aétriw PQ per’ 
atrot) wera trot ioe PQ awakqras FE Aowedely 
Po pqeter) puview Q; wh ofow P dutrwer Q 
éwideifer MN aterdras] a5vraros drei 5 
abros dvi. yer.) dwixparhs aired yerfoém P 
dmiapargea airbe Q arre 5. 


© 23 elpdvafterBotyin Q airtS 
P) epéns Nj epales M5 pds OS. 

* oe after a= in 8 ruwis F agaty So0- 
Act’ fralom A Grav 4 «plor) «ploy § tr P 

4 xépeor airor] é képdsrov S ; & rodrew xbpeor 


epee 


P aindy PQ. 
1 p= before pe in 5; aredacy P THF 
wolurgs. .. pdrBpas] tis pdeSpar Ta Spdupera 


POS ris adrdpas ta wpifara Gi awa Aorras 
PN 4 @qpio8. yer] om G OypedAwra Mods] 
SP After doveer G adds: ei wal GypiwBperc 
yirarro, 

ut =] before de rverl GQ; om PF wea- 
Adwis] om A woiprler wroifcte G wapriay ( 

droAA(-wA- Gidl-d- P-&- GS pera A Bot 
Aor airot M ofrh: 84 4 BotAer  poupxifera 
ott = 
of] pl Q 3 wapakérn GPY 


vis ¢. BA. v.] ebpety Bots xpadever P 
alti 5 Tow 
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uo éap THs evpy ‘yoipoy er mpaida i] ™poBarov ) Kuva, Tapadaices 
auto év mparars 76 xupi@ auto elra Kai mapaducas devTepor, 
jwapayyehet Tw Kupia avtot To éé tplroy abpoxoTrel } mToxoTel 7 ToEEveEr 


avTo adveyxAqTas. 


y dav Bods ij vos elcedOeiv Oédrwv ev duwear i) ev wijrm éwrton 
els Tov THS duwékov tTddpow 7H Tol xywou xal awoOary, dlnuios Eate o 


KUpLOg TOD aprEeAwOS 7) TOU aiarou.” 


pa éav Bote % ovos Oekww cicedGely év apwedwre 1) ev KIT Eutrapy 
év Toig Toll dpayyov mado, alnuios EoTw o TOU KATOU KUpLOS.” 


ve é€ay Tig Ojon payyavov év Ta Kaipa Tay KapTay Kal cuter €r 


alta xiwv 1) yoipos wal drobdvy, dfjuios Eotw o TovTOU KUpsos. 
? Ms 


57 


py €ap Tig €x pay «al devTépas xataSonis mpaibas mpaiceve ap 
dovevcas of wapadwoe: TO Egor te Kupi avTo iva awekay Tir 


mpatiay avTou, didoTe@ oreo ehovevcrer. 


hs 


vb ‘day Tug €yxXeloy yolpor 7) xuva wai diabGeipy, ev didg woroTHTe 


amroowre.” 


pe €ay xuve wowiaivovra Tis hovevoay vy apodoyion ara yeuyrat 
Aypiew Edobos ev 7H pavepa, petémwerma be Giayraody o Tor «Ura 
dovevras, wage THY aryeAy THS Tolpens dora peta xa THS Tins 


Tov xupos.™ 





cuplow S d&woA. +d BAdSos] om. A aici § 
 repAsep] om M repvdey airiy Ph) obpo- 
corqep}om P of AqpSdre:) obeapet Patri S 

AquBdve:) AdBy P; Adee Q over an erastre 
arr’ airob GAAor S After airot Q adds: +b 
obra «al wepl brow. 

uf «fp FP epaida Nj wpaida ie some- 
-times treated as indeclinable, See my apparn- 
tus to ry $ and De Boor's to Theophanes, pp. 
178, 14; 218, 7; and 451, 20 eal wapa- 


SéenG wupadécnP cir PS] aivty GUNQ 
dy xpérns Q ré xvply abrol] om P cfre G 
al wapaiedcas Serrepor) devrepwaas «al tapada- 
was o wapayyedei] wapayyelage Nj wapay- 
vein O etpoxowes| obpoxowhan| a: Q) abrir 
GQ; ofpoxory aitt 5; wrecerqea Po of are- 
wore] § eroxorten (-2 8S) GS; drewortee, 
airiy Q; f obpoxomjon airiy Pf en a 
votvbon (-«: QS) A abrh KN] abviy PQ; 

GMS dreyeAtras N] dréy(ared- () ded- 8). 
aAgros fore (deter G) MA MO add: ri abri de 
wal eis war (Q) inserts +d olor ode) rire. 

SF #§beos]om PQ WAwr elrektcie M A 
fr «ftye] om Q cal duprice: 5 tpdpor 
GMQS; tdpgor P Tov xhrov H Tov duwe- 
AGres P, 

ra 


ageAtjy FP dpréAe PF 4 welew 5 


— 


etprov) ris duweAor trot eh -b-Q -el -Shrop 


8 Cheep) orto: P ode wore PO r5- 
caprar 5; tar Gepaw P duzéoot PF yxolpor 
NP yotpos # GAko (SAXor O) ti xvivos MO 

rare) Tov peyypdvow NLA. | 

ry ool) } P  wpaldas wpalSevear) zpai- 
Sevoas f MN; zparl-e- Sifeirar GS; wpaffas 
Po Th {gor] om O; tor xvplon MP 
wpaidar PS] epaifay ); wpaita GMN férw A 
MN odd: 4 dvewowAsloar GAAdrpioy Opduua al 
Tpopiis SuapGelpar } dAAwowins dowAde ely rh 
Siwkdoioy eeradicd({erm, M treats this as o 
new chapter and nombers it uy. It prices 
closely with Ecloga, xvii. 7. 
et P begins fol. 99r with chapter 3 and 


has on the left hand Upper margin . zie 


éyedeion: N  yolpow dyeAei(-y- O8)en{-0 O) A 
kira GAAdT or P BiodOapy FP dvorlre: | 
A mill airdy (airé GS), 

“we ddy ris wire roiudror O Toumlravdera 
S olxousreyhon QS ——Egador Q perdewre 
) duyreriely P d @oreigar thre xtra 
GS; 6 gorebe rot curbs (cdrev Q) PQ dyianr] 
are(-o- OjAear PQ ois wolurg: Q Bel-0- P)- 
odta A avrds] xoirou (, 
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rr €ay TLS mup éuSary e ev UAT toia H €v aype Kai ousy Siabpapeiv 
To Tup oi KaUvey olxoug i) eyxaprous dypous, ov Katabixateras €ay ove 
ev woNkG ave pen TowTO weTrolnKer. at 


vi 6G xaiwy dpo¢ dAXotpiov 4 xowrew éévépa addoTpia els TO 


GerAacioy katadtxaterai. 


vy 6 Kalwv dwréhov doaypor TuTTOmevas shpayilecGw 7) yeip avTov 
ahha wal Cysovaebw derdny thy SaSnv.™ 


yf o xowrow cjeréXoug dAAoTplas eyxaprovy 4) dvarma@y Yerpoxo- 


weicba Fyptoupevas.™ 


E ol Ta Kaipw TOU Geprapov eigepxopevot en ddRorpig avant Kai 
KOTTOPTES fuara i aTayvas ) Gompla Ter yIT@PveD eTepeicfocar 


pactifouerot.”* 


Fa of €v aparédoig ) TuNaig GANOTpialg eipEepYomevol, ef prev Bpacews 
Evexer, abot Eotwoay ef Gé KAOTHS Yapu, TUTTOpEroe TOY XiTworer 


oTepetcPmwcar.™ 


EB oi xAéwrorres dpotpoy # trip 7) fuyov 4 erepa Enwiotebwcar 
Kara Tiv woooTnTa Tay hucpay ad' 49 To xAéupa éeyevero, xa’ éxagryy 


odes duced," 


Ey of xalovtes dpatay adXotplav ij KXénrorres THY Gimay TosdTHTA 


avoTiritwcap.” 


ES of ev GXwre 7 ev Onuoviarg AadrAovtes wip woos Guvvay eyOpaw 


TUpikKauvaTol extecay, 


Ee of ev ofx@ YopTov 7) axvpov BadXortes Tip yeipoxoTeic@mcar.™ 


Fr of xatacravtes olxovs a\Xortpious avapyas 7) ayperovrres 


dipaypnous, ws eis Ta léra Spakavtes 7) xticavtes, XetpoxoTeicbwcar. 


ti y= M prefixes to this chapter in capitals 
ipl dumporper duBdror Po dv dype] dypa 
ML Suwotpauce +h wep) To wip Fpaucie Q 
catoa PQ dexaprys 5 ov Aj om M; in 
N it is added above the line by a later hand 
obg dv] over an erasure in G; ¢r M Touro 
sex,] rorro drolprer Q ; doings rb rovovror P ; 
roprow ote drainer 5, 

yy agreddros P 
i744, 

1 pa adAerplas] Before duséaous in M, 
after dvarray in P; dAAorplovs GOS. 

*F so rapes P; rar eupar Q aAAorpla 
GMPS aérrorre:) cAdwrorres PQ Saudia 
Q orayous | yerover N. 

© fe dered 8 cixos GS; curls O 
akAorplos GS; om O irexer] dreryrer 5 ; 
om P ydpur] fremer G ; fvexa PQ; treyeer 5. 

“iB ivhy NPQ] drgr Gj owiy 5; Ane 
M There is the widest diversity among the 


xtipa G ; see Duc. 


7 


authorities as to both spelling and accentu- 
ation of this word. (eeyty § Erepa] (oyeorpa P ; 
(uyor orepa Q earaj}om ao” hs iadpas 
GPS Th ma@exdoryy 8S; cal’ dnaorgr qee- 
par PQ @dAes Ps @dAAer QO; @dA* 5, 

© fy  walorres] corrected from «Adrrorres 
in S wAderorres QO wAderorres] cal or O 
dy Sirdy wordryri P arareobecar G. 

SS deporlaus] @uporias M This is the 
accentuation of all my manuscripls dxBda- 
Awrres Q owpds a. d. w. der.) yorpoxowelefacar 
Ps fuewar G. 

© fe is omitted by 8 but the next chaptor is 


correctly numbered (ufdd Acres Q, 
™ f= dedpyers] is added in N in the lower 
margin axvppovrres ( gpoyniy Pods 


als... etigarrez] This is the original reading 
in P afterwards corrected to Gore ra Ye guAdtai 
Qerite: gpdferras QS 4 cricarres] 4 «ri- 
gerrars S; 0m Q. The parchment part of N 
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EE oi toxov Ydpiw AaBortes aypoy Kai wrelo tay érra xpoven 
davect caprifopevat, eydicdtw 6 dxpoaths awd tHe éwraetias Kal Thy 
ave wacap xal THY KaTw KaTa Thy jpiteay eighopay atoryncatw eis 
xebadaoy.'* 


En o €v] opi evpirxopevas KAénTaw citoy tTuwTécOw pacrikw év 
Tpwroy exaToy wai TO abypiov te xupim moire ef d¢ ex sevTépov 
gary, €v demky woootnts CnuiovcOw Tro xAcupa et be €x rpirov, 
TudAovelw, 


EO o ev wuxti xAéwrewr olvow dx wiPov H éx Aqvaw amo Sourtiov 
Ti) avril) vwoBAnecicbe troiwi Kalas dv Ta avetépw xedadrale yeypa- 
wrest. 


o of tétpor aitov Kai ofvov xokoBar éxovres nai ur €Faxokouloiwres 
Ti) apyaia watpowapadoce: aKa bc’ aicypoxepdiay Tapa Ta dtateTaypeva 
péeTpa abica EXorTes TUTTETo CAL we agefeis.” 


oa 6 wapaéols pas vopy tien Sovk@ dvev elijoems Tod KUpiov 
avTol, kai 6 dovAos Tadijoy alta i} GAk@s Tas dypeiwan, atnuios ato 
6 dotAoF Kal o KUpLog avTor,"® 


of ear civ eldijce: Tod Kupiov 6 Boas wapaiaSn olaénrore 
Gpéupara cai xatabayy atza 7 G\Aws wes adarice, 6 xpos Tob 
éovAou To aSAaSes roeitTe Te KUpia avTew.™ 


oy éav wapépyntal tis ev ob) Kal etpy KexNacpdvon 1 drodhtpevon 
KTiwos Kal oThayyvicbeis unvicet, 6 6€ KUpLos TOU KTHVOUS Umowiay eye 
Toy ppuTHY TeTorypeiabat, ouocdtw epi Tis KAacEws, epi Be Tips 
avwrelas pydels avaxpiwecta,”™ 





ends here at the bottom of £ 194 v. The 
Farmer's Law is continued on a leaf of paper 
in a 16th century hand. I[ do not give its 
readings. 

gC dypots PO wAslar () paraci A] 
gardpas M waprifdwern: tir dypiy PQS ah 
Thy derorriar F The fre waror «ol ri 
ware xara Thy yu.) Toy Grew cal wager Thy cara 
why (eer G) fuleeer O elogapar M+ de- 
popay GOS orvygedte & xepdiaa S; wepe- 
Adie MM. 

T fy P has in the margin: wepl rot de dp... 
AGT TOFTON dr dpig) dropiw MOS ; dv apele 
Pj de apie G Seo my note, Khodian Sea-law, 
p 106 tiv citor POS pderifie de wpei- 
row) dr wperis pdorifir Cj de epeross pdeoreyas 
Po o+@ avplg] row cvpiow avrop 0); de wperrous 
M; um FP roulte ta kAawirr: | garein P 
dv Ser. woe. (yo. )] rewrdmeros (quoted dr dork 
rereryri F va cherra Mo of Be wel te 


Fi © sJomM dewifovolror PQ dexduvet 
M; dyxknrov 5S ® a@9b Bovrriov| om GPS 


brass howects QQ) drohkqete (  wabdes) wait 
Gy () xedis... yeyp.] wal airs (1)G - om PS. 

Ha After ofr () adda: fri udbwor eal 
wétpor wal py) wh P TH apy. rarpow. ] rhe 
Fatpixhy Gpyawwapdiorar pwerpyow FP Tat pb: 
wapabere 5; warpewapaddey M ; warpda Tapa. 
Sunray () epa ta dier.] wopa ra diatery- 
reudra Q5 waparervrouee FP Bdiea wire 
Bitpe G3ica Fyorres] om Qo teeréctw dy de: 


Bar Q. 


"oa wapabidobs A SotAw arden P Bavkg] 
om () wold Trorrow d SotAos P  wwAdre: 
P #j)om 5 frre wal 6 GOS, 

ri 


#8 In the margin P has: wep! o¢\ce 
dAACT po Opduuare woruerderer Tol evplow 
avrot PQ) d Sataes is put before ros Kupiow in 
Q and after wapakdSy in P ola S4wore 
Of¢upora] lebirore rpdew P iapdyo ara] 
om P etree) alrot M; rae Opeuuaror A, 

sf oy = wapépyera: MP arcAAd(-o- (5). 
peor POS ertvow: 5 qrAayvictes Ss orAa 
xrected: GM Ixn Po rewornpetec@as POS 
duacdre F omer PO, 





Tis Sipbapas OG; om P 


THE FARMER'S LAW LOT 
06 6 StapBelper adAoTpov xtivog €£ olacbyrote mpodacens 
dcaryiverxdpervog TO alyjwroy woveirw Te KUpio avrad.”™ 


oe 6 dradb@cipwr xtva wolurns émitndioTyT: dapydxov NauBavérm 
pioTeyas éxaTov Kai TO Gerace THS TYAS TOU KUVOs éLdoTH To KUpiCD 
attot ef &¢ wal daw THs woluvns yéeyover, wavtTav THY Enuiay oO 
doves Sibotw ws altios G:ahPopas Tod xuvog yeyoras: paptupelaba be 
6 xumpy xai, el Onpiopayos Hv, wy mpoclroper Earw- ef 82 dwhas Kal ws 
éruye, TUNTOMEVOS THY TLLHY TOU KUvOS Kai povoy didaTa,” 

or day payouérwr dto xuvay 6 tod évos xuptos dwre: TH GAXOTPLw 
peta Fidovs 7 pera paSbov 1 mera AiPov, xai Ex THs wapyhs Exeivns 
tudi\wly i) awo@dvy 7 GANG Te émixivduvoy Ta@y, TO Gbjior TO Kupip 
auTov Toiujoas NapSavétw paotryas émdexa.*” 


of dav Tee Eyor cova Suvaotny Katewatpopevoy ToUs TUNVOLGUS 
atrov Urayypicn Tov Kuva Toy GuraoThny Kata Tov acGevertépwy Kura, 
xai cupSi) cvAkwOqvae xtva twa 4 dwolaveiy, TO afjpioy Te Kupip 
abrod Toujras NapSavéerea pactrvyas éadexa.™ 

on éav Tis Gepicas Thy éavroU pepida, Tay wANcloY auTOU mEepiotr 
un Cepicbévrwr, eisayayy Ta éavTot eth Kal BAGBnv rots wANeioY 


attow epyacnta:, turtécOm pactiyas Tptaxovta wai to afnpeoy Te 
BraSevri roeite.™ 


of dar Tis Tpeynan Tov iétoy avrod auweA@ra xai orTer ar puyyTey 
pepibeov Tipe etoayaryy Ta léva xtTyen, Turrérfw pactiyas TpidKorTa 
ai To atyuoy ta SAaBertt Toita.™ 


7 é€ay Tig avapyas Sieny Exar peta Tivos Koen dureXovs 7) GAO TO 
olov ow dépdpor, yerpoxoteic ba. 

wa éay Tis olxay év Yopio Siayewon ToOror Kowor byTa ewiTiEeroy 
elg épyactijptoy pihov xai ToUToy wpoxatacyy, érerta Se peta THY TOU 





oh Sicpreceondrns G rod xvpiow M. FP oxvaA: eva rive] aivdy cvAAw@jre G; ava- 
7 oe 8  deiiorgrs papudaw 4) eliecaijeiSéM Awiqra rod PS; «vkAw@qra: OG arofary 
wdeor POS § goretwas GS Riapiopas| a 708 cupiow GMS, 


Tow curds) THe Tow ‘on is given twice in M ; onte (numbered 


eUreE eee GPS; Tow xvros rou qurbs @uA- 


ahr O Be eal 6Q) al ef] } QO wpoelen- 
per 5 fiddre ol wdeor Pi) iene MM. 
™o- Ftor 5 Seog P éAAatplov (h 


 (let}] 4 «wel P BAAce O toe guplow M 
reqcas| tonto; wowrrod poreds AaB. 
peor, Séexa]om PQ futexa] om GS, 
oof ive duedorqe]) evra uverie M; Sove- 
vhe cove ) eorerepdueror GS: carewepd(-a- P)- 


: 

weros MP; xarewepdper Q currduovs] réuovs M 
abtotjatrar M  bwaryyploy 8; beayypton G ; 

iwayypicee MP; dwayypelei  Sererier MQ 
var dod. nvvee) the doderterepor cova) ; Tar 

aqtevertiper GP; rh do@erierepor 8 copBales 


=) before of and once (numbered oy) after it. 
I quote the readings of the first version as M’, 
of the second as M* Bepicas tls P airod 
MiG wAynriar GM'S pepidas M" eiqa- 
syd ya F 1 eoayy Matron Mit arhyo 0 

Tos WA. abtrod dpey.] voojre te davrod rTAqola 
M2 wAgaler S: wAgelo O ofros)] om PO 
épypdonra:] worheera: Mé tpideerra GF M! 
After a(juor G inserta: ra evplo tHe polpas 


Hyour. 
Sof xaljomP arrpeyhroe M wal 
adcaydyo F xrqro Q tpdxorra iE G. 
Me dedpyq: 0 cdf M aureAwras 


O GAA rd QO; AAG th td) GE. 
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épyacTnpiov TeXelwaww dar 1) Tow ywpiov KowoTys KaTaBowat te Tov 
épyagTnpiov xupi@ ws (dioy To Kolwoy TOTOY wpoxaTacyYortt, wTacay THY 
OpetAoperny avra éiéoTwoay xaTtaSodny eig THY Tob épyactnpiav EFodoy 
Kal EoTwTaY KOLwPoL TW TpoEepyacayer@.** 

af div pepiabeians Tis Tot ywplov yas edpy tis év TH ibla peplde 
ToTov ewiTHderoy eig epyactipioy pUAow wal éwipeAjonTa: avTov, obx 
Cyovew adeav of Tov GAXwy pepidwy yewpyol Neyer Te wept TOU ToLoUTOV 


puvdou™ 


wy €av To dap éepnuot ywopadia i) duweka@pag TO €v Te pUAG 
épYouevoy, Ta ABAaBes TouTwy wore’tw: ef Se rj, apyeitw oO pwAos.= 


wO day of avdévras tay Xwpadiwv ob PédXwow iva dépyqtat To Boemp 
Sia Tar avTav Ywpadiar, dbeay éyéeracar. 


we eay yewpyos elpy Bovy a\hotpiow ev dprédw ddAoTpiw woaidet- 
ova cai ob KaTapynrice: Ta xvpio avTov GANA dimbar GovAnbeis dovevaes 
7) KMart 1) Ev TaAw eutrepet, CyucwOyte €F odoxdsjpou.™ 


WALTER ASHBURNER. 





wa olor  xuploe Q sueyrece M 
spoxotagye: M; wpoxaras yew O 4] ol M 
rol y. wo we. TE] OM Mowery) eon PP gere- 
Hiern O te] raw PO xvpior Fs om 
Tor) Ty Gy 9S rhe wowbr) wal xowde P 
weoxararyorra | emroas A Sdrecar (PS 
caro & rpagepyorauere P, 
“5h pepetion ()  tbpo FP 
puAoy MQ add: rh olor of (of MM). 
wy is treated as part of last chapter in 
Bos far: BGS yepddior P auwdAows 
G ore PF es tiv pihkor G épyopera P 
Toeter) torre (}; om BGPS 4 peAos] om 
"i dar] or M, space being left for o 
rubricated initial, The mbricator has neglected 
to fill it in, as he has also neglected to number 


After 


the chapter af@éeres S WaAwoir PF] OfAavew 
BGMS ; devdrer Q atrar ywpaglar) yepa- 
Glew ater BGS ; yopapier Q, 

"re «por PQ Boor... dAAorple) dr du- 
wihe Bovy @hAdrpor HGS dgowekdrs ) aA Ao- 
tpeia P, with which wonl it ends at the foot of 
f. 100 ¥. ov) oy  Sattera: O iha- 
verre )om G «Adee) cAorG BOS ér) om BOS 
dumepe:] durapei BGS: dowtpe QO: derapes M 

dfokoxAtper GO BGOS end with a M 
goes on as follows: @ 4 dpydovr petaxurqoas 
dpows f) wal rhe Gypde rues Bia cwowekl (uw ceda- 
Auer Timepelofe, (No number) af (om M) re 
dpolicws tay aypae drarperarrer day deloqmol 
eloi wal Sit wépSor Thar torre rokphowei Teers- 
nero: Giqrecwn dfope( ¢odwoar, 
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THis paper is the result of some six weeks’ local study of the dialects 
of the Greek-speaking villages of Cappadocia and of the village of Silh 
near Konia in the summer of 1909. The account below of the more 
important books shows that a good deal has already been written on the 
subject, but the material is very scattered and incomplete, and does not 
do more than suggest a great many unanswered questions, nor does it 
touch more than a few of the villages." Besides giving an account of the 
dialects, I have therefore tried to smooth the way for future workers by 
collecting and setting in order this already published material. 


§ 1—The especial interest of these dialects 1s twofold, and I believe that 
neither point has been at all emphasized. The first is that im Asia Minor 
Greek has been developing in an isolated area separated from the rest of the 
Greek-speaking world, and the second is that this process has gone on under 
the strongest influence of the surrounding Turkish, which now, as the 
language of the rulers and of an increasing proportion of the population, 
threatens to crush it altogether. We have thus to do with a language 
preserved orally only, without the conservative power of writing, and 
gradually giving way to a superimposed language of a totally different type. 
A parallel to this unequal struggle between Greek and Turkish is afforded 
by the rivalry between Greek and Italian in the villages of the Terra 
d'Otrante, where, however, the case is less interesting, and the scars of 
combat left on the Greek less marked, in that the difference between Greek 
and Italian is far less marked than that between Greek and Turkish. 





1 The following signs occur in this paper :— 

ii, i, for the modified w and o as in German. 
The diaeresis is need only on the Greek a and t. 

j according to Modern Greek practice is the 
English y. wiht! 

y is used to represent the Turkish vowel of 
the series y, «, ¢, d, which follows a or y, 

q represents the Turkish gay, and * the Turk- 
ish ‘ain. 

& jy 3 (e), 2(¢) ave the English sounds ch, 
j, ah, and the sin measure respectively. 

y' and A’ represent m and I mowilié, 


y ond » represent the velar nasal (the n in 
Jinger). 

ch is the Modern Greek y. 

Greek letters are pronounced as in Modern 
Greek. 

The ustial Greek accents are used, but only 
on words actually accented. Thus many words 
traditionally written with an accent (ra, the 
article, ete.) are left unaccented. An additional 
grave accent on a word marks the secondary 
accint: ¢o. Hou'lows ($00A0), row Aaowaphe 
dove (rhy K8demoAor arrér), 
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Such cases of the play of one language upon another have a more than 
merely local interest. The late Phrygian inscriptions by the contamin- 
ation of their language with the Greek shew the same losing battle with 
Greek that Greek is itself now fighting with Turkish, and the same process 
must have been repeated many times in the course of history. In a 
similar manner the Gipsy language is now being undermined in every 
country to which its speakers have carried it. If the contest is equal and both 
languages survive, both may bear traces of the contact: if one is destined to 
go under, it will only do ¢o reluctantly, and in a long period of diglossy the 
disappearing tongue will take much from the stronger, which in its turn 
can hardly fail to be affected. Cases in point are the Welsh and Irish 
pronunciations of English, This gradual disappearance is now the condition 
of the Greek of Cappadocia, and to record some of the details of such a 
process is therefore not only of interest as a part of the long history of the 
Greek language, but has also a wider bearing on general philological 
theory. 

A Turkish scholar might with advantage search for traces of Greek in 
the phoneties and vocabulary of the Turkish spoken in these villages, both in 
those that are bilingual and in those where Greek has only recently 
disappeared. 


§ 2—A list follows of the regions im Asia Minor where Greek has, I 
believe, continuously held its own, although in general the Turks and their 
language have so thoroughly taken possession of the land, that most of 
the Christians speak only Turkish. This list of course exeludes recent 
settlements, the Greek traders to be found in every town, and the Greek 
speakers of the younger generation, who are the result of the planting of 
Greek schools. 

(1) Pontos. This is the most important, and with it must be reckoned 
the Pontic colomes (Zazct), which reach as far south as the Taurus, and so 
come into contact with Cappadocian Greek The authorities mention the 
following settlements :— 

(¢) Shabin-Kara-Hisar (Greek Nikopolis) near the source of the Halys, 
identified by Ramsay with Colonia* The Greek community numbers about 
150 families,* and the language is said to differ very little from that of 
Cappadocia’ Karolidhis notes that ai is prefixed to all the verbs® A 
Christmas carol, a version of the well-known song in honour of St. Basil, is 
given by Lagarde.’ | 

(6) Settlements in the Ak Dagh ( White Mountain) on the north side of 
the Halys south of Tokat. Two songs are given by Lagarde’ 

















* For a bibliography of Pontic, on which 
much has been written, but not well, sc G, 
Meyer's Newgr. Studien, i. p. 88. To this now 
ald D. E, Oekonomides, Lanilehre cea Ponti. 
schen, Leipzig, 1908. 

| Historical Geogr. of Avia Minor, pp. 57, 
267. 


* Cumont, Studia Pontien, ij, p- 20é, 
| * Kap. p. dl. No great weight should be 
attuched to this opinion on the character of the 
dialect, 

iy Kap. p. 170. 

; Neugr. mi Aleinasien, p. 25. 

* ibid, pp, 39, 40, and Kap, p a1. 
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(c) The mining settlement of Bulgar Maden in the Taurus almost due 
south of Nigde and east of Eregli. Valavanis, who spent his childhood here, 
says that the miners are a colony from Pontos and speak the Lazic dialect of 
Greek. The name is a corruption of Mrovya Maéern, the Taurus mine, 
lughe being Turkish for bull (radpos). He also says that twenty-five years 
before his date of writing (1891) the place sent a colony to KouSovedod 
between Nigde and the Taurus® This is perhaps Kiepert’s Kavukui. 
With Bulgar Maden Karolidhis mentions also SevAourfoSacr, which I have 
been unable to trace. 

(2) The Greek community of Leivisi im Lycia. Here a dialect is 
spoken which, in spite of the geographical position of the place and its local 
traditions, has no resemblance to that of the neighbouring islands, but must 
rather be reckoned as a genuine Asiatic dialect.” 

(3) The Greek-speaking places in Bithynia near Nikaia and 
Nikomedia, of the dialects of which I know nothing, except that they are 
very plausibly said to resemble Thracian. It is possible that they are 
colonies from Thrace." 

(4) The village of Phirasa (ra @apaca) on the Zamanti Sou in the 
Antitaurus east of Nigde. With Pharasa must be classed the small 
Christian villages of Tschukuryirt, Kiske, Aphsar-kii, and Giaour-kii. 

(5) The villages in Cappadocia which stretch from Ferték near Nigde 
to Sinasés near Urgiip. As most of these lie in the treeless plain of the 
Poutak Ovasi, their dialect may conveniently be called by this name. 

(6) The large village or small town of Silli, which lies in a valley about 
an hour N.W. of Konia. 

This paper deals with 5 and 6 only. At Silli I spent a fortmght, and 
made shorter visits to the villages in the Poutak Ovasi which are marked 
with a star in the list below. Of 1-4 I have no personal knowledge. 


§ 3.—About. the dialects of Pharasa, the Poutak Ovasi and Silli there 
exists some published information, to which as well as to Gustav Meyer's 
Bibliography I am much indebted.'* Unless however an express reference is 





® Batasarns, Muxparirica, pp. 134-190. 


1 For common points between this dialect 
and that of Silli se & 7 and 14 below, An 
account of it is given in Barrapwrpoi, fro 
AekAdytor THe AgiBgoiagys Siukderou, tari M. 1. 
Mevealov, Athens, 1880. This book, the only 
published source for the dialect, and, unless 
some further local researches be made, its sole 
monument to posterity, was written by o local 
schoolmaster with the curiously different object 
of destroying it altogether, by giving his pupils 
an easy means of correcting their native speech, 
the forms of which he prints in parallel colamns 
with those of the purified language. 

i Twenty-one songs from Bithynia, with the 
names of the villages, are inelnded in the col- 


lection published in the BifAwPhey MaparAy 
under the tithe 260 Anudty "EAAqeua Aleuare 
a.t.A. ¢uAAeyirra eal woperquedivra bh Tewp- 
yl A. Maytixov, ‘Er "AbQras, 1905, But, as 
the author very truly saya (p. «{"), songs do not 
give a faithful representation of the local dialect. 
I know of no other published material except 
proverbs in Politis(Mapaiala:) quoted by Kretach- 
mer (Der kewl, Lesh, Dial. p. 18), from which 
it appears that unaccented 7 is dropped. 

 Neugricchische Studien, i. p. 86, Wien, 
1804, in Siteungsberichte d. Kois. Akad. dL. 
Wissenschaften in Wien, [hilosophisch- Histor- 
ieche Classe, Band exxx. This odds a few 
less important references, 
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given, the statements in this paper rest upon local oral information and 
notes. 

The more important books are :-— 

"H Swacds, «.7.., bro "I, Saparriéov 'Apyeddov. Athens, 1899 (quoted 
below as Sur.) 

The author 1 a doctor, a native of Sinasos, where he received me with 
great kindness. His book gives a good account of Sinasos in especial and in 
general of all the Greek-speaking communities of Cappadocia, with short 
samples of their dialects and a fuller study of that of Sinasos with texts. 
This latter is especially valuable, as the old dialect has now almost dis- 
appeared under the influence of the excellent schools and close connexion 
with Constantinople.“ 

“H €» Kawraéoxia Xadouperyg "EXAnvixt) diddextos xal ta év avr 
owlopera iyvy THs apxXaias Kawradoxixijs yNwoons, vro I. K. Kapoadéov. 
Moveeioy wai BiPrvobjen tis Edayyedsxis Syodajs, Uepiodos teraprn. 
Smyrna, 1884.4 (Quoted as Kap.) 

This book of Professor Karolidhis I believe first called attention to these 
dialects. It deals mainly with the language of Pharasa. The author quotes 
a suggestion of Kuiepert,“ based on place-names, that possibly these 
dialects preserve relics of the old Cappadocian language, and of Niebuhr “ 
that Lycaonian has left its mark upon the dialect of Silli, and seeks to prove 
this thesis by an entirely uncritical use of the Pharasa vocabulary. He does 
not prove his case, but he has gathered a good deal of linguistic and other 
information, and gives a suggestive, though very defective, sketch of the 
grammar, <A scientific study of the Cappadocian vocabulary, with its 
ancient Greek and medieval Byzantine words, would be of great interest. 

Neugriechisches aus Kleinasien. Mitgetheilt von Paul de Lagarde. 
Gottingen, 1886. Aus dem 33en Bande d. Abhandl. d. kinig. Gesellschaft 
d, Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

This is a publication of texts sent by Karolidhis to Lagarde in support 
of his Cappadocian theory, and its most valuable result, The texts consist 
of samples of a translation of the Gospels into the dialect of Pharasa from 
a MS. in the church there, of songs from Delmeso, Sinasos, Ak Dagh, and 
Nikopolis, and a word-index. It would be an excellent work to find and 
publish this Pharasa MS., if it still exists. 


"= Chatsidhakis has reprinted his valuable 
review of thisin Mevaavimad wal Néa "EAAnried, 
ii. pp. 592-344. 

M Also published separately as TAweodpiow 
ovyxprriaiy "E\Aqroxar@aboxiner Adtewr §row 4 
dy Rawraolowia «.7.A., Smyrna, 1885, 

1) Kiepert, Memoir ther dic Construction der 
Karte von Aleinasien, p. 155, 

 T have not traced this reference. 

As to Karolidhis’ thesis I cannot do better 
than quote from Kretschmer, Zhe Griech, 





Sprache, p. 300 :-* Karolidis hat in dem heute 
nindlich des Tauros gesprochenen griechischen 
Dialekt cine Reihe von Elementen entdeckt. 
Welche sich ans dem Griechischen nicht deuten 
lassen, und die er deshalb auf dio alt-Kapya- 
dokische Landessprache zuriickfiihrt: das ist 
migtich, jedenfalls nicht widerlogbar, aber 
seine Etymologien, auf Grond deren er das 
Kappadokische fiir eine arische, dem Phry¢g- 
ischen verwandte Sprache erklirt, sind nichts 
weniger als zwingend." Chatzidhakis has re- 
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Ta Pepraxawa aro éBvokoyieny nal dihodoyixiw Erovw éFeralopeva, 
tre Swx. KpiworovAov. Athens, 1889; pp. 76. 

A little book containing a general account of the Greeks in Cappadocia, 
with a short grammar and glossary of the dialect of Fertek, The whole of 
p. 13, with the list of places where Greek is spoken, is taken verbally from 
Karolidhis, p, 31, and has no independent value. 

AXextopiéns, AeAXriov ris “Torropexis wai “E@vokoyieas “Eraipelas rijs 
‘EAAaéos, i. Athens, 1884; pp. 480-508. 

Grammatical notes and glossary of the dialect of Fertek, and 
pp. 712-728, Afeopara Karraéoxica. Of these the author says that one is 
from Anakou, and to judge from the occasional change of rs to tox (1), the 
rest are probably from Delmeso, Ghourzono, or Aravan. See § 46. 

Ta Sentara, «.7A., tro Supéwow ES. Daparowoddev, Athens. 1895; 
pp. 136. 

An account of Silata with a short glossary and a few songs, which 
have also been published with a few variants in the Athenian periodical 
Sevoparns, u. pp. 322 ff, 1905. The statistics from this book ure 
used below. 

N, %. Pifos, Kawmatoxia, ijrot x.t-X. Constantinople, 1856. 

Not in Meyer's bibliography, and therefore probably rare. I saw a 
copy at Malakopi. It gives a list of the Greek villages with a few details 
as to their population and dialect, which I quote below. The age of the 
book makes it especially valuable. 

H. Grégoire, B.C. 1909, pp. 148-159. Grammatical notes and a folk- 
tale of Pharasa. Except from the point of view of lexicography, these few 
pages, the result of two evenings’ work, contain more real information about 
the dialect than all the other publications. 

BakaSarns, Mixpactatixa, Athens, 1891, gives a short glossary from 
Aravan, and much interesting matter. 

The linguistic material hitherto available has therefore been, for Silli, a 
short paragraph on the grammar and two inadequately recorded short. tales 
published by Archelaos“, and for the Poutak Ovasi dialects, Archelaos’ 
specimens, some small glossaries, two very scanty grammars from Fertek, and 
the fuller study of the Sinasos dialect. The short glossaries from Aravan and 
Silata do not help much, and all these works ignore the very important 
Turkish element. Their greatest value lies in their information as to social 
conditions. 

Mr. Anastasios Levidhis of Zindji Dere near Talas has written, but not 
published, a grammar of Cappadocian Greek with glossaries and what seems 
to be a valuable collection of folk-songs. I believe that most of his material 





viewed Karolidhis, and shewn that many of his Cappadocian is a prime factor in the problem, 
‘Cappadocian’ words are found in other Mod- which is passed over by Karolidhis. 
ern Greek dialecta, Our ignorance of ancient 3 tu. p. 144, 

H.3.—VOL XXX. I 
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is from Pharasa, I saw the MS. in Mr. Levidhis’ house, and its publication 
is greatly to be desired. 

Lastly Mr. Nikolaos Kechayopoulos of Aravan has sent me a Ms. 
account of his native dialect, with a few notes on the other Poutak Ovasi 
villages, All quotations from this I have marked N. K, 





Fira, 1.—Sketce MAP MARKING THE GREEK-SPEARING VILLAGES IN CAPPADOCIA 


§ 4.—I add a list of the Greek-speaking villages, marking those which I 
visited with an asterisk, and giving the numbers of Christian and Turkish 
inhabitants, distinguished by a cross and a crescent respectively, The 
figures of 1895 are taken from Pharasopoulos (Ta Svdara), those of 1899 
from Archelaos (Zwacas), and those of 1909 are from my own inquiries, My 
informants counted by houses, and five inhabitants are reckoned to a house. 
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The Turks always speak exclusively Turkish, except a few at Sinasos, and 


the Christians, except a few women at Axo and Misti, are bilingual, but tend 
to lose Greek. The accompanying sketch map (Fig. 1), taken from Kiepert, 
shews the position of the places in Cappadocia. 


*Silli: 


*Ferték : 


*Delmesd : 


*Aravan: 


*Ghourzone: 


Semeudere : 


Ouldgatsh : 


[ Andaval] : 


NEAR Kownta. 


3500t, 3500~ (1899). 
2950t, 5T5O~ (1909). 


VILLAGES OF THE PouTtaAK Ovasi DIstricr. 


2500+, S00~ (1895). 

2700t, SO00- (1899), 

1100#, 2000~ (1909). 

#t, $~ (AeAr. 1. p. 482, 1884). 

Christian and Turkish, Rizos, 
p. 105, 


Locally called Baptaxaiwa, but 
the Greeks usually use the 
form Pepracaiva, 


1500t, 20~ (1895). 
1500t, 20~ (1899), 
2000F, 150~ (1909). 
Christian, with some Turks, 


In Kiepert's map, Dylmusun. 


Rizos, p. 105. 
1000t, —~ (1895). 
1000+, —~ (1899). 
900t, —~ (1909). 
1500+, —~ (1895). In Kiepert’s map, Ka¥r Dunus. 
1500+, —~ (1899), The Greeks write it Tovpéovos. 
1500t, —~ (1909), For 8+ see § 45. 


1800t, 400~ (1895). 
1800t, 400~ (1899). 
Turkish gaining (1909). 


Turkish vocabulary gaining on 
the Greek (N.K.).  Rizos 
(p. 101) records it as Greek- 
speaking. 


In Kiepert’s map, Ulu Aghatsh 
OwA-Ayart, Aedvr. i. p. 481. 
Gireek vocabulary poor (N.K.). 


2000t, —~ (1895). 
2000 (? Christians), (1899). 
All Christians (1909), 


In Kiepert’s map, Eski Andaval. 
Greek no longer spoken. So 
too Kap. p. S1. 
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* Misti : 


Jeklék : 


Tsharakly : 


Dila: 


Limna : 


*AxG. or 


Naxé: 


*Trochd: 


*Malakopi: 


*Phlioita: 
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4800t, —~ (1895). 
g000t, —~ (1899), 
Sa00t, —~ (1909), 
300 houses, Rizos, p. LOO. 


Both this and Tsharakly are 
quite small places, 


200t, —~ (1895). 
200t, 75~ (1909). 


750t, 200~ (1895). 
800t, 200™ (1899). 
2000, 650~ (1909). 


4000+ and more, —~ (1895). 

4500t, —~ (1899). 

3000t or more, —~ (1909), 

About 300 houses, Rizos, 
p. 88. 


1500t, —~ (1895). 
1500t, —~ (1899). 
400t, —~ (1909), 


1600t, 400- (1895). 

2000F, 400~ (1899), 

2000t, SO0~ (19009), 

Christians and Turks, Rizos, 
p. 97. 


2800t, 4007 (1895). 


2800, 400~ (1899). 
15008, 650~ (1909). 


With j (j as in English) A 
colony from Misti (N.K.). 


A colony from Misti. 


A colony from Misti (va. p. 99). 
I think this is Kiepert's Til- 
Koi (Kaisar-K.) east of Mala- 
kopi on the road thence to 
Develi Karahisar. 


Greek-speaking, Rizos, p. 99. 
Greek is now understood only 
by a few old people. Arche- 
laos (Ser. p. 126) says that 
the language was lost about 
1880. It 1s called in Turkish 
Giljtik, a translation of the 
Greek name. 


Turkish Hasa-Kii. 


Turkish Tirkhin, Kiepert marks 
it as Tirkhan. It is a small 
village a mile from Axo, on 


the road to Malakopi. 


In Kiepert’s map, Melegob. 


Turkish Sonvermez (=J¢ does 
nol give water). Greek-speak- 
ing, Rizos, p. 99. The Greek 
vocabulary rich and the lan- 
guage comparatively pure 
(N.K.). 


*Anakou: 


Silata: 


Arabisin : 


*Sinasis : 


Tshaléla, or 
Aaléla : 


Potamia : 
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1000t, 1800~ (1895), 
LOOOF, 1800- (1899). 
750t, 1500~ (1909), 


1000t, 1000 (1899). 
750t, 300~ (1909). 


G000t, 14000~ ? (1895). 
s000t, 4000~ (1899). 


4000+, L000~ (1895). 

4500t, 600- (1899), 

3000t, 1000~ (1909). 

400¢t 100° houses, Rizos, 
p. 36, 


800F, 300 (1895). 
700t, 400~ (1899), 
750, 300~ (1909). 


800, 100~ (1895). 
900%, —~ (1899). 
600t, —~ (1909). 


Turkish Inegi. 


Turkish Zile. As the village is 
near Anakou it is probably 
the place marked by Kiepert 
as Djuvarzile. It is the sub- 
ject of Ta 2vAatra mentioned 
above. Language relatively 
pure (N.K.). 


In Kiepert’s map, Arebsun. 


Rizos says: ‘The Greeks speak 
the vulgar Greek pretty well 
(dpxeva xaXdez), and most of 
them do not know Turkish.’ 
Here and at Tshaléla the 
language is much purer and 
nearer the éypwdns yAoorca 
(N.K.), 


Probably Kiepert’s Aehl near 
Sinasds. It is called in 
Turkish Jemil (j as in Eng- 
lish), beutifil, because, Arche- 
laos says, Aalel has a bad 
meaning in Turkish (Zep. 
p. 119). 


Marked in Kiepert as Orta 
Kit (the middle village), being 
between Bash-Kéi and Mav- 
rodjan. It is called also 
Dere-Kii, the village of the 
stream (ZuA. p. 99), and is 
mentioned as a Greek-speak- 
ing place in [lapraacos, xv. 
p. £57, 
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THe Poarasa Grour. 


Phiirasa: 1800t. The populations are entirely 
: + Christian. The figures are 
Penney eae from Archelaos (Ze, p. 121). 
Kuske : 400t. Kiepert marks neither Aph- 
Aphsir-Kéi: — 200¢. sar-Kii, nor Giaour-Kéi, and 
Pale faerie , Tschukuryurt and Kiske, both 
Sear lel 2 N.E. of Pharasa, fall outside 


the limits of the sketch-map. 
Giaour-Kai is mentioned only 
by Karolidhis (p. 75), who 
says that it is a colony from 
Pharasa, 


§ 5.—With all due allowances for the roughness of these figures, they 
all agree in one point, the increase of the Turkish element. This is most 
marked at Silli and Fertek, but Delmeso, Phloita, Malakopi, Dila, and 
Sinasos all have the same story. Only at Silata, if the figures, which I got 
at Malakopi, are at all correct, have the Greeks gained proportionally. 
This increase of the Turk may well account for the disappearance of Greek 
at Limna, but it is hard to see why the exclusively Christian Andaval 
should have become Tourkophone. But im fact in all these villages the local 
dialect is in danger of being lost. It is attacked on two sides; by Turkish, 
and by the purified Greek taught im the schools. Grégoire says of Pharasa 
that all the women now know Turkish;™ I hardly found any place where 
they did not, and it may be said that, except in Misti, Axo, Trocho, 
Ghourzono, and Aravan, villages where there are no Turks, the women even 
taught Turkish to their husbands, and the local Greek is used only by the 
women and children, though the men also understand it. Where the schools 
are exceptionally good, as at Malakopi, the men now incline to talk the com- 
mon popular Greek or even a pure form of it, and this is helped by their 
custom of goimg to Constantinople to find work. The schools for girls 
(wapGevayeryeia) cut at the root and last stronghold of every local dialect, the 
conservatism of the women. 

The extent of the Turkish influence may be judged from the great 
number of Turkish words in the texts printed below, and by the lists of 
Turkisms at the end of this paper (§ 87). To a Christian living where 
there are Turks, a knowledge of Turkish, for the men at all events, is a 
necessity, whilst Greek is not, and therefore tends to lose ground.” Another 
point is, that from economic causes the Turkish element in these villages is 
increasing and the Greek decreasing. Only in the exclusively Greek villages 











 B CH, 1909, p, 148. jans, the women generally know only Grek, 
= Thus at View in Thrace, with a mixed but all the men are bilingual, 3 
population of Turks and Greek-speaking Christ- 
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will the dialect last any length of time, and there under the influence 
of schools and national feeling it will give way ultimately to the common 
colloquial Greek. This will I think happen at Aravan and Ghourzono. The 
primitive, purely ‘agricultural villages of Axo and Misti, where the men 
stop at home and work in the fields, will keep the dialect longest, and indeed 
it shews at present no signs at all of dying out.*! The size of the villages, 
the largest in the district, is an additional safeguard. Fertek will follow 
Limna and Andaval and become entirely Tourkophone unless its. schools 
save asmal!] remnant to speak the common modern Greek. 

Sinasos has for very many years been in close touch with Constantinople, 
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Fic. 2.—Musti: THe SEASON OF HARVEST. 


and, though the dialect has many features in common with that of the Poutak 
Ovasi, I doubt if 1t has ever been so deeply corrupted. Its schools and its 
flourishing condition have now at all events set it firmly on the path of the 
Modern Greek Kou, and it is, as the inhabitants boast, an Hellenic oasis, 
where even some Moslems know Greek. It 1s noticeable too that Greek has 
always been written at Sinasos, I saw no Turkish inscriptions in the 
church, and old tombstones of the beginning of the eighteenth century are 
written in Greek. In the other villages the tombs, until the quite recent 
days of schools, were all inseribed in Turkish, and the pictures in the 
churches bear Turkish legends, though in Greek characters. Even now the 
Greeks use Turkish in Greek characters for their correspondence.= 





2 [t is hard to see why Archelacs (Zu, p, 126) =] Just as the Armenians write Turkish in 
should say that there is danger of the Greek Armenian characters, 
dialect disappearing at Axo, 
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This use of Turkish for writing shows that the dialects have been trans- 
mitted for many years entirely orally. Greek schools are quite recent,” and 
indeed at Misti and Axo are only just beginning, and also the difference 
between the local speech and the Greek of the schools is 50 great that the 
schoolmaster's efforts rather go to substitute another language for the local 
dialect than gradually correct it, as happens in places where the divergence 
between the two is not so marked. For the same reason the liturgical use of 
Greek has had little or no effect. The older generation of priests hardly 
understood the services, and the people not at all. If it is necessary to make 
the people understand, Turkish is used. When I was at Fertek, the bishop 











Fic, 3.—Misti: GREEK-sreakine [NHARITAXTS, 


was there, and the sermon which he preached was Turkish, and so was 
néariy all his conversation with his flock. Thus the retarding influences, 
writing and, the invariable accompaniment of writing in Greek lands, the 
written transmission of the old Byzantine style, have both been absent, and 
the conditions in Cappadocia have in this way been very different from 
those in the rest of the Greek world, where the church Greek and the use of 
the language for writing have always kept the spoken language in some 
touch however slight with the old tradition, and have helped to check any 
extreme rapidity of development. It is said that at Silli the dialect was not 
so long ago used for writing, but even if this be true, it is at Silli that the 
degree of corruption is least, 


Pz <=. <a —$= 





= The very word for reading (Simfd¢w) has the dinlects all use the same verb (¥dAAw, locally 
been lost in that sense, and as the only reading aAléew, etc.) for both chanting and reading. 
known was the singing of the church services, Even to read to oneself ia still wodAAw, == 
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The existence at Pharasa of a translation of the Gospels from Turkish* 
into the local dialect shows how much Turkish has gained since this was 
made, Now everyone there, even the women, understands Turkish, but when 
this translation was made the only language they understood was their 
own local Greek. Noinformation is to be found as to the date of this manu- 
script, but the usual ill-treatment of Greek service-books makes it unlikely 
that it is very old. 

It will be convenient to give first a sketch of the dialect of Salli, then of 
that of the Cappadocian villages, and to end with some general conclusions. 


THe DrraLecr oF SILI, 


¢6—The following sketch, drawn up from my notebooks, gives the 
main points of difference from ordinary modern Greek. 

¢ 7.—Jn terminations unaccented ¢ (¢, at) and o (0, #) change to t and 
respectively, eg. eoxoume (Epyouac), xeivove (dxeivos).™ The plural in 
-es is generally an exception: res Aepyes the earrings, In stems this 
change is rare. 


$8.—The Turkish Vowel-harmony has affected the dialect, though only 
partially and inconsistently, and naturally most fully in the Turkish words 
with Greek terminations. The following cases may be distinguished, 

(1) The present of the numerous verbs formed from Turkish stems by 
the addition of -do, and conjugated as verbs in -dw. An example is 
bagAada, Turk. betlameag, to begin. 

Se. batrade, -das, -da. 
PL. barvadotpe, -dari, -doté. 

These are the usual Greek endings, but when the stem has the vowel 
é or ti, these are modified according to the Turkish system by which ¢ is the 
alternative vowel to ¢ and @ to wu, for use after stems with 4 or wi. Fig. 
diiciinda, Turk. diisiinmek, to consider. 

Se. dii¢tinds,-dés, -de. 
Pl. diigtivdiips, -dére, -diic. 

The full observance of the harmony would demand batAadyys, -dy¥cu, 
for of the vowel group #, y, ¢ @, it 1s y which follows a, but I did not 
observe this. 

(2) The Ist sg. pres, dep. has alternative ending -yov by the side of the 
ustial -g« (=-pase), In agreement with the -ov- of the previous syllable. 

#4 Lagarde, Neugr, aus Kleinasien, p. 4,says which has this weakening of unaccented ¢ and 0, 
expressly on the authority of Karolidhis that without at the same time dropping unaccented 
the translation is not from the Greek but from if and w, is that of Leivisi in Lycian. See 


a Turkish version. Movraios, Batrapitpol, pussin. 
© The only other dialect, so far as 1 know, 
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Examples are égpyoupov, doBovpov, cacovpov by the side of épyYoups, 
doBovut, xarovys (xafouar), J sit. I noted also Gig gov; (rig efrar ;) and 
elwou by elwa:, where the ending must be accounted for by the analogy of 
the other dep. stems, which all end in -ovpov, -ovpe. 

(3) The pl. aptovroupov (av@perror) given by Archelaos,” as against 
my form dprovmweuvp:, The case cannot be common, as plurals in -oups 
are rare. All the -o¢ nouns I noted, except a@ptovmovs, have the plural 
in -1pt. 


(4) Isolated cases. I note djaxy, pyre, Turk. oak; pavayy¥s (movayos). 


§ 9.—T (and rd, from anc. rr and vé) and @ (£, yr) before original 7 are 
pronounced ¢ (nj) and & (44, ps), but not before the i which replaces an 
unaccented ¢ Examples are: d¢e (Gre); povjya (Sarria), teeth; Eyouds; but 
aBovrs (arovre) this evening; tots (rote); éprere (Epyerac). 

The same change is found in Turkish loan-words, eg. «etebe (qysmet), 
fate. 


§ 10.—N and X before all i-sounds, old and new, are pronounced mouillé 
(wv, A’). Fg. Bour'l, mountain: oéX'er (OéXer); éoixy's (Efexve) he used to set, 
impt, of ccave (mod. Gere). 


§ 11.—X before ¢ and ¢ is pronounced §; eg. repe (yer) Aaned ; eee 
(elye) ; Boot) (Bpoxn), 


§ 12—®© and & initial and intervocalic are pronounced s and ¢ 
respectively, the r being said to be not quite the same as the old p. This 
sis unaltered before « Examples are: avpa (@upa); pax: (edmxe): matpi 
(matél); cvpyo’ ta (mod. evGuysrov) aor. imper. of érOupoppar. 

In a few words 6 is pronounced d; I could only find dodua (émpa), 
Jlat roof; dadé (6aéiov); dopada (€8éopnaz); yaidovpovs (ydidapos) ass. 
Aoviela becomes CovAyd. See also § 45, 

In consonant-groups @ and 6 are pronounced ¢ and d, and 6p, 8p become 
pt, pd; 49. pra (jACov); aprovrrovs (advOpewros). yiovpdoyrov (iSpave), 
i mecot. Xd is pronounced ¢ Fig. cate (oharditw.) 


§ 18.—The Article, 


This only survives in the accusative, with the forms: sg. mm. Tour, 
J. Gy, ® Tov: pl. m. tous, f. Teg, A. Ta. 

To its disuse in the nominative there are two exceptions :-— 

(1) It is used occasionally before neuters, 

(2) When the possessive genitive is followed by a neuter noun, a tr is 
placed between them. This is locally regarded as the genitive of the 


article postfixed,” but as in all the examples the following noun is neuter and 








= Cf. § 14 and Sur, p, 14d. acc., Very probably, as often in Modern Greek, 
" Thus Archelaos (Ziv. p. 144) gives the gen. used for the gen,, with the article of the ful- 
of Gprovrevs (€e¥paror) a8 Eprorrorr, and the lowing word. 
gen, pl. os Sprewroupowr, which is really the 
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there is no Greek precedent for the postfixing of the article, it is more 

sasonable to regard it as the mom. or ace. of the neuter article. 
E.g. warizaxiod + waipi (To wasdi tod Bacidea), the king's son; ‘larry t 
wacpi, John's son, but 'ldxvn xopy, John's daughter. ‘These relics of the nom. 
of the article agree with the Cappadocian dialects, where, however, the 
disuse does not go so far,as the article has disappeared only before proper 





§ 14.—The Suletentere. 


The declensions differ from the usual standard chiefly in that the pl. 
of nearly all masculines ends in -pt, ace. -pis or -pe. Examples are :-— 


Tava, Tavrape, pricat. 
dvilpas, avdpape, (avip). 
wxoupdovs, cxourjips (oxvAXos), dog. 
Archelaos (Za. p. 144) gives n. pl. dpréw (av@panroc) and aprouroupovr 
for nom, and ace., for which see § 8 above. 
The full deel. of aptovovs (av@ pares) is :— 


Sg. N. aprovrovs. Pl. N. dprovrovpi. 
A. aprovrovr. A. aproviovupi(s. 
G. aprovmyot. G. dprovrrovpym or aprour,a. 


So also cXeheye, thief, gen. cAehCyow. 

Pl. chediyps, Gen. cAehinprd. 

This -p: plural may be the usual Mod. Greek form in -8es, at Sill 
-pis, differentiated into nom. -ps, ace. -peg on the -o«, -ovg model, or perhaps 
the same as the pl. in -80¢, instead of -8es, found at Leivisi, In this latter 
ease, we should have a further link between Silli and Leivisi. 


§ 15.—The Adjective 


A feminine in -aeca is noticeable, used at all events for all adj. in -a¢ 
borrowed from Turkish. Ly. bageas, barxaeaa (Turk. beigu) for adXos, 
ky; Xoras, yorarea (Turk. khos), beautiful. 


Promons. 


€ 16.—The pronominal object as a rule follows the verb, unless it be 
introduced by va, ve (=@a) or the negative pe(vy, when it precedes. 
Eg. Naci tov, he says to him; oe C pwrov (Ga cov éwaw), J will give thee. 
This is the rule in the Cyclades and Southern Sporades. 

A transitive verb must have an expressed object, and this is very often 
supplied by the neut. pl. ra, quite irrespective of the real gender and 
number.” An example 1 is: Pwroty jy, eyep va ce ry va Tapy WaTitay.ow 
7 waipi. toven xt,‘ aipw ra, Naci, They ask her of she will be willing to 
take the king's son. And she says,‘ I take him’ The ra may be used even 





= For the same thing at Pharssa see Grégoire, &.C.H, 1900, p. 156. 
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when «a masc, or fem, object is expressed eg. Suprjs ta tov Srédave 
(évOupacov ror Srépavow), Remember Stephen, 

This and the use of «6 gow for all genders and numbers are the only 
points in which the Silli grammar breaks down. 

§ 17.—The demonstratives are curious. Besides rovrous and «eivovg 
(obrog and éxeivos) we have for ‘this’ tds used as adj, or subst. It is 
declined :— 


Ti. f, i. 
Sg. Nom. tia. (ued. Tiel. 
Ace. tian dov(r. Cea Cyl, Tid TOU. 
Pl. Nom. Ga. Tees. Taryid. 
Ace. Teés ToUs. Tees TES. Tayi TA. 


Acdrés is rare. Instead of it forms based upon ed@ (here) and the 
demonstrative particle $4 are used adjectivally. These forms pé and pa (6 
being pronounced like p) are followed by the article in the neut. sg. almost 
always reduced to 7, The forms are found most frequently in the neuter, 
where all the cases are used; in the masc. and fem. only the acc. occurs, 
tourous and tras being used for the nom. The resemblance of pw and pa to 
mase. and fer. endings may explain the rarity of pe in the fem. pa y yp 
Spa is the only example I have, although pa and pa are used quite 
indiscriminately for the masc. and neut. Examples are -— 

Mase. Ace. Sg. pw (pa) rovy dprouravy (this man). 
Pl. pa Tovs dprovmoupor (these men). 
Fem. Acc, Sg. pa én» gopy (this girl). 
Pl. pa reg xopes (these girls). 
Neut. Nom. and Ace. Sg. pe (pa) r traspi (this boy). 
pa Tt mapa (this money). 
pio Tov omits (tis house). 
Nom. and Acc. Pl. pw ta réxva (these children). 
Gen. PL pa r rexvaow. 

A corresponding substitute for éxeivos is made from éxei and the article: 

ef. wel T Yop.o, that village. It is not so common as pa, pa. 


§ 18.—The forms of r/s in use are nom. m. and f dis; acc. dipa; 
gen. Cipovs. 


§ 19.—The substantival or emphatic possessive is based on the common 
Mod. Greek i)é:xos pov, and is «o pov, xo gov, etc., followed before a neut, 
noun by the + of the article and in the pl. by ra. Zig. xedvou «6 cov tr 
«itpece ve, that is thy fate. Ko pov etc. do not alter with the gender and 
number of the substantive; ¢y. co pas Ta wepdca, owr own palaces, 

The usual possessive is, as in Mod. Greek, pov, cov, etc. Before 
a neuter these also have a 7 for the article of the following noun like other 
genitives: ¢g. yo colo pra pw weya wou Tt warpi (éym Béiw va ida «7d.), I 
wish to see my eldest son, 
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The Vera, 


§ 0,—Very many verbs have been taken over from the Turkish and 
these have the ending -de or -ré@, and are conjugated like verbs in -d with 
the present endings -da, -dds, -d¢; doit, -dati, -dove:, or -da, -lés, -de; 
digs, dére, digs according to the vowel of the stem. See § 8 above. 

Examples are :— 

yojaxkada, from qujaglamag, fo embrace ; aor. ryojaxkatra, 

bariadé, from baslamag, to beyin; aor. bagAaera. 

yatiprade, from hazyrlamag, to make ready ; aor. yatiprauca. 

vyatardé, from gazanmag, fo gain ; aor. yatarjiora. 

éta@uéra, from falasmag, to work. 

ceSurda. from sevinmel, fo rejeice ; part. pass. oeBirjnuevovs. 

bitigtpévous, the participle from titismek, to be conterminous, the 
reciprocal form of bitmek, to come to an end. 

As in Mod. Greek generally there isa tendency for the verbs in -ew to 
pass over into the -d@ conjugation. 


¢ 21.—Just as the final » of the article has become permanently appended 
to some substantives so the particle va has become a part of a few verbs 
with the loss of its meaning. Thus by the side of mip: we have vatpt ta 
(he found it), and so always in the subjunctive: cg. ce raipys (thow wilt find), 
and the subj. of #pra (jA@or) has always the va: eg. ae papto (I will 
come): a woo wa waptp (until he came). The same thing occurs, but more 
rarely, with (vw the aor, of éviexovpat (yiyvouac) and éye. ‘This last is my 
only example of a present 50 treated, no doubt owing to the greater 
frequency of the aorist in a subordinate clause, 


¢ 99__The third pl. act. ands in -, but,if the pronominal object follows, 
in -v: ¢.g. wapaxadoor dove, they request them, but wapaxaXouce Tow traupi, 
they request the boy. This appears to be the rule in the Southern Sporades, 
where the ending -o is used, though the -» ending 1s also used without the 
pronoun. 


¢ 23.—The present, ¢.g. of véXov (Gedw), runs :— 


cédou, ted erg, TEA Et. 
cwédoup (t) weX eT, TEAOUEE OF cwedour, 


For the endings of contracta see § 8 and 20. 


¢24—The imperfect has an ending -vogKa, or more commonly 
-iwovjicxa, quite peculiar. to Silli. Forms in -ara or -ioxa, the endings 














A few examples from various dinlects are rvtres (frre), Nid ("los), rhAyos (Aso), ratwos (dwor), 
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found in the Poutak Ovasi (see ¢ 70 below), are much rarer, Examples are 
How iona (from Bédw); ayativa (dyare). 
Examples of the common type are :— 
yvoveobyou or yrovxotrrey (dow), yourovrorjioxa, aor. yrovka. 
cexvoy (Gexva=TiOnus), vex wooka, aor. éoxa. 
cXairyou (kAaiw), KNaivorjirxa, aor. Exdayra. 
tpave, J see, Toav'iworjicxa or TpaV ivorea., 
ror €i, Tov iwonjirxe. 
Tpaypa (tpayovbe), T sing, tpaypwérjirea, aor. tpaypyea, 
vayaivvou, I go, rayatvy tvovjtrxa, a0r, emripya. 
It 1s used also for deponents, and the old dep. form only survives 
in the subst. verb. I could get no examples of the passive. Examples are :— 


Epyoums, eprivorjicxa or épyorjerxa, nor. pra, 
KOlmovpe, Kolptvorjicxa, aor. xoupnoKa (te. Mod, éxomunfyea), 


§ 25.—When the tense-stem ends in s, this is often dropped before 
the « of the ending of the 2nd sg. I noticed this in the aor. subj, ¢.g. 
ce pwiycov (Oa pwrprmw) J will ask, and 3rd sg. ce pwc, but 2nd ce 
pwcins. See §§ 69 and 71. 


§ 26.—The pres. deponent runs :— 


Sg. éeyoupe or épyoupou, épgere or epriaig, Epes. 
Pl. gpyougirre or Epyoupertin tl, Epriate or epriativ tt, Epyourds. 


For épyoujov see § 8 on the vowel-harmony, The lengthened form in 
-toTi'tf is commoner in the 2nd pl. than in the first. It seems to be the 
Turkish 2nd pl. siniz, added by analogy also to the Ist person. The other 
forms have only suffered the regular vowel-change. 


§ 27.—The aor. dep. and pass. (historically the ancient aor. pass.) has 
the -xa ending usual in Modern Greek: ¢g. éordaxa (éara@yea) from 
otéxoupe (otexouac), The imper. is eraca, pl. etacari, on the model 
of the many act. imperatives in -a. 


§ 28.—Pluperfect. Instead of the usual Mod. Greek pluperfect of the 
form «lya &\@e:, etc, a tense has been formed from the aorist and the 
drd sg. of the subst. verb: ¢.9. jjpra srov, Aptis jou, etc , J had come. This 
tense has been framed on the model of the Turkish type geldim idi, J had 
come, and the accidental resemblance between frou and idi (udu, etc.) has 
sar facilitated the process, For the same tense in the Poutak Ovasi 
see : 


§ 29.—The substantive verb is generally enclitie after a nou d 
placed at the end of the sentence, like the Turkish dir. va 
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Present: Sg. efus (eimov), eioe (eioov), eye. 
Pl. elpsore(y et, eloti(e cf, etvou. 
Imperfect: Sg. yra, Hoov, 7yTov. 
Pl. Fraps, tere, HTas. 
The act, ending of #ra is curious.” “Heov and prev are the only relics 
of the common Mod. Greek inflexion #ov, Hoo, Fro, vel. sim. 


§ 31.—The enclitic forms are as follows. They are here combined 
with the adj. yaeras, pl. yaorape, ill (Turkish Lhaster). 


Present: Sg. yaorarpou, yaoraicou, yarracer't. 
Pl. yaorapipiati if, yartapioru tt, yaorapiwov, 
Imperfect: Sg. yaoradipov or yaotagra, Yaotadicov, yaotacitov. 
Pl. yaorapitayi, Yaotapititi, yaotapiract. 

In yaoraicov the final ¢ of yaoras is dropped before the « of ivov, as in 
2nd persons, like pays (mens). 

The Srd sg. pres. varies in form with the accent of the word to which 
it is enclitic. It'isjleast accented after an oxytone: ¢y. ig ¢; who t it? 
vod v't, it is thes, and after a proparoxytone or paroxytone word it has 
enough accent to prevent the final ¢ of the évas (éve), which is the base of 
the form, being weakened to. Eg. xo pov ve, it is mine. 


Syntax, 


& 32—The possessive genitive is always placed before the noun upon 
which it depends: ¢g. Lepgpa waritayyot + map Gidd youyjoup)i) T cept, 
Afterwards the son of the king kisses the goldsmith's hand, not as generally in 
Mod. Greek to wasdi tou Bacidéa etc. This is the Turkish order. 


§ 33—The Greek present expresses either a repeated action or an 
action now in progress: it corresponds, that is, to the two Turkish presents 
gelirim and geliyorum™ To render this difference and to provide a form for 
geliyorum, a phrase with xdcoups (edGopat) has been invented. Thus ‘J go’ 
(gelirim) is Epyoupt, but fam now going’ (geliyorum) is gpyoupe xi Kacovps 
and its past éorivorjicxa Ki Kaciporjirea, 


§ 34—A question, if not marked by an interrogative word, ts 
distinguished by the particle ws, as in Turkish, ¢g. Yaorral ps yoov; wos 
thou ul F 

& 35.—VPocalulary. The notable points are:— 

(1) The great nomber of Turkish words used, of all parts of speech. 





* Cf, the act. endings of the aor. pass. in tion between yerrawes and yarrdsivov, xe- 
the Poutak Ovasi, § 75. ordipov ind yarrdéimov., 
1 Jt ia doubtful if there is any real distinc- = From gelinek, to come. 
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(2) The ancient words which have survived here though not generally in 
Mod. Greek. I notice 6 (672), ovjpa (@upa), and there are probably many 
more. 

(3) Greek words used in senses not usual elsewhere; @Acwov, J wait; 
ypoixew, J waderstand (used in the islands, meaning J hear); xs (wai) used 
enclitically to give emphasis, as well as for a connecting particle.™ 

(4) The number of Italian loan-words is, as would be expected, apparently 
very small, Sait: and erpara are Latin,” and of Meyer's list of Italian 
loan-words I have recorded only Sépya (earring)™ jiw (at all, after a 
negative) and expoda (sow, harlet)™ Gadrajevov, J speak, used also in 
Cappadocia is from collogueva.* 

Accent. 


§ 36.—A remarkable point is the strength of the accent on the negative 
pé(v, after which the verb often follows enclitically. 2£.g. cake (opadifo) J 
close, aor. ta@dioa; with neg., pe cadkioa, A secondary accent may sometimes 
be heard: dpedow (-yupeve), J seek, aor. tpera; with neg., pew vpinfa. This is 
not merely local; it occurs also in Cyprus™ and im the Poutak Ovasi (§ 84), 


§37.—A Folk-tale from Sulli. 


"Hradi yo vopato:, Toveo: pyo tovs év yxaci apxeadacip:. Els rous 
Aaei. ‘Na elrrotpe Yewer Wepatde: Tovtca va yatavjijcoup mapa.’ Els 
rovs at Nacl, ‘Na elton ad’ noya, xi Seog éy CovAga pag va by dépy para.’ 
Wevrns aprovrovs Aaei ots, ‘Na ta pwtyocovups s 7 Eva ward, va pyotp bo 
we pas wy. ‘Appa éyep va wy} xo cov T Badaji, yo otha Tu pot'ya ce ta 
poco céva’ éyep va wij Ko wou T ahaji, cv Ta povya cov ce Ta pwyt péva.’ 
‘Os ta hahoia’ Tovrea, or yaprov haveti ow paxpa ely wards. Perot da 
ge tovrov, ‘Vépata pe va Tou, yoxoa uA jo p's" Tlawas xt Aaei 
rovs ote, ‘Veuata ert Tovrov pévy dovy ivandd, apart ced’ worn: ny 
aN jo 1a. [lopraroit: wtiyou, x batepavas Epaite yaprod tous GAN’ els 
qwamras v'ilyou rrepatwevous. Porroup da wad’ 6, '‘WVéuata pt ve wado va 
Fakajerays, yiokca ah Hoya pe ;  Tlamds kt Agel Tous OCe ‘“Veuarta pe Kaho 
va gadajerays. (vo dopag cyat ceN works Cyy aX Hoa youre. “Hoi ion: 
Ta povya Tov va Ta piorn ovAa Tovy piTivo apeadagiy dov, Aaei dtu, ‘Na 
Ta pwtycroums * . T ar’ é ever: eyep i kelpous Va etary One, kako re va garajeyers 
pepara, ge cov Ta pwoov. “Epaits dX ele amas xratddov yepatpévous, a 
rovrous Aaei G(s, ‘ Kado ve va gadajéyite eépata.” Ki tori: mat foi iors 
énqy ah'jo1a paw ec otha tov ta potyaas Tt ipatiydov. [logy anit jewAdyys. 








3 Tr. Menardos suggests that this x: is mot © © Grégoire, B.C. 4. 1909, p. 154, who com- 


xa) but deez. pares also defradetw, applicedae, ete. See alao 
4G. Meyer, Newgr. Studien, iti, p. 63. Meyer, Nengr, Stud. iii, for such words. 
= Jd. iv. p. 17. Bépa, Ring. ™ Menardos, @wryrich ris Siakdetov Tay 
M Jhid. iv. p. 66. Nrbrev, Di piv. ouueperiy Kuxplar, A@qvi, vi. p. 171. 


& find, iv. p. 63. Iapdpa, San, 
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Kvtalet wixpa, wixpa diistindé "Os diiciivde, gorize "s tou votr dov dtu, ‘Na 
tmayou '¢ Tov wvAov xt, va (ve aitiipys. baivv'et “s tov pUXou kagiTi. “Ds 
Kaori, youxotwr'e: veg tixpés bwrées’ hoBari" yu: dw touw dowouw dov pe 
gwarevyer. Tyoveovvy'e: bb: yt 8houpo: AXadots' tov Aaaxapiy dove, Coppyay 
woixace xiitiikia. Els roves or avrovg Nai ote's Tou AacKapyy dovs, ‘Tw 
enuept addatica raticayiod inp gapy. Adbpit pew des apes, ce Cy Pepoust poo 
pa én boicoupe v'idy. Aaoxapys tous xt pwrad tov Git, Nayad ey iexere 
kaha; vayahk Aapwrres;' TraSdovs xe Aaet die, ‘baxtay doug eév's Eva 
yoprape éyep xeivov va Ta hay, ce va v'fj xada.’ Lopgoa coipovwile’ bippis 
gKwcoudl, TovTovs epxarda wayairy’’ ratirayyot Tou omits, Nai OCs, ‘To 
xo cag Gyy gopy oe Cn hoicov Kaka, éyep va wp pwore pra youdta Tapa, 
[laritayns xi Kaci Gt, ‘Kétee ci woins ény gada xe Gyr gopy pov, va Gy 
pecov céva.  Tovrovg airoutieavas diav'ea by kaka’ Onp gopy raiper Gy 
év icxitt waTigayyow yaubpas- Kyat ayarw's yrepara, ev'nxe elf Sevgavous, 
dirxerjis. Para row ots, FU rayad ev'nees Cergiv'ns ; we Ta péva xt, va te 
cayw xi,’ Aael tov ott, ‘Leapa's Tov wudou’ Aer pra v'vyTa, Ke pave'ne 
ta’ év'icxioig xe ou xe Cevgir'ns [pma péva.’ Lavpiv'n Bpadd wayaivy’er 
wédier's tov uvdov. “Os otéxte eet, Eepyourds yyafdoupo: va woicovce eva 
xophepacov. Paakad')s tous pwra tous ot:, ‘ ove civa va woicoupe yapou ; 
wot wouwi;" Ke xetpoug Aaet OCs,‘ Metg po we Ta garajéSyoumt, ararw 
Tov elf aprovmovs, xt ovAa doowicaw da. Llijyt, Xapover wraticayrot Gy 
gopyn. Madéw «st tod v't, va tpavjooup aravw va pode cis 4) Oddo 
feSaivvous’ awaves tTpavots. cwpovc ots ey elf aprovwovs, ivgiay dov 
Lweavev. Tovrov xadoutaixavas xoTvavovy dov, dt, ‘So rou dpxadady cou 
woixis Tou tivgavov" Hptis va wolns xt pay xe pe 3’ Kadouroteavas comarour 
dou, @s va weordy'y. ‘Orda tisxiay Kaci epata, toured évioxits. KaX'y 
vvyra. Na yapic’ xi céva, va Yapic xi péva, 


Translation, 


There were two men. These two became companions. One of them 
says, ‘Let us always speak lies, thus to gain money, but the other of them 
says, ‘Let us speak truth and God forward our work’ The hiar says, ‘Let 
us ask a priest to see what he will tell us; but if it be thy word, I will give 
thee all my clothes, but if it be my word, then thou shalt give me all thy 
clothes,’ Whilst they are speaking thus, a priest appears in their way at a 
distance. They ask of him ‘Are we to speak lies or truth?’ The priest 
says to them, ‘Speak lies.’ The man who wanted the truth does not believe 
him. ‘They walk on awhile, and afterwards another priest comes in their 
way, somewhat aged, They ask again, ‘Is it good that thou speak lies or 
truth?’ The priest says to them, ‘It is good that thou speak lies.’ Twice 
he who wanted the truth loses. He wanted the other his companion to give 
over all his clothes. He says‘ Let us ask another. If he too says that it is 
good that you speak lies, I will give them to thee.’ Another priest comes 
still more aged, and he says, ‘It 1s good that you speak lies,’ and then he 
who wanted the truth gives up all his clothes even to his shirt. He remains 
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naked. He weeps bitterly, bitterly. He ponders. Whilst he is pondering, 
it comes into his head ‘I will go even to the mill.” He goes into the mill. 
He sits down. As he sits, he hears some shrill voices. He is afraid. 
Not a whit does he stir from his place. He hears devils telling their 
master what wickednesses they have done. One of them says to their 
master, ‘I have to-day beguiled the King’s daughter; to-morrow at this 
hour we will bring her here to make her a bride.” Their master asks him 
‘How can she become well? how can she be restored?’ and the devil says, 
‘In their garden there is a herb; if she eats it, she will become well,’ 
Afterwards they sleep. Before they rise up, the man goes early to the 
King’s house. He says, ‘I will make your daughter well, if you will give me 
a handful of money,’ and the King says‘ Would that thou couldst make my 
daughter well; I would give her to thee.’ The man immediately makes 
her well. He takes the girl in marriage. He becomes the King’s son-in-law. 
The man who loved lies beeame a vagabond, a beggar. He asks him, 
‘How didst thou become rich? tell me too, that I may become so also,’ 
He says to him ‘Go to the mill, wait a night and learn, thou also wilt 
become rich like me.’ The evening of the morrow he goes, he lies down in 
the mill. Whilst he is there, the devils come to hold a parley. Their 
master asks them ‘ Where is the marriage we were to make? where is she!’ 
and that other says, ‘Whilst we are talking, up above there was a man, 
and he heard it all; he went, he cured the King’s daughter; and since this 
is so, let us look above to see who it is.’ They all go out up above; they 
look and they see that there is a man, even the vagabond. Him they pound 
well saying ‘Thou hast made thy companion a vagabond; Hast thou come 
to make us also so?’ Very well they pound him, even to death. Behold 
whoso tells lies, fares thus. Good night. May it both piease thee and 
please me. 


$ 5.—.Vates, 


vopacor: individ dels (Ovopa). 

ayo (or yuo): dvo. 

apxatlagipo:: companions; Turk. arguadas. 

yeuer: explained as qarra, afirays. Bat Turk. demen means almost. 

yatavjnooup : yalarde, gain; Turk. gasenmag, Ist pl. aor. subj. 

wapa: money; Turk. para. 

Nae: Aad, 3rd sg. pres. The liquid A is seldom heard, and Aad‘? 
becomes Aer. 
paca: possibly from Turk. vast, a meeting. Rast would become pact 
and padja seems to be an adverb from this, and to stand for padtya. 
Dr. Menardos suggests a connexion with éeF;a. 

‘gt €va: ag (=€&) + éva, fel us ask of a priest. The disuse of the 
article in the nom. has led to its being regarded as a mark of the ace., and 
thus it is often used before els and dAXos, where it is literally against the 
sense ; ey. wipye 's by pred Spor, he went loa spring; ce yeSs (Oa SiaBis) 
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om T &va xotrpob, thou wilt pass through a gate; and below, Na ra pwtjcoups 
's 7 GAN éva, Let ws ask it of another, 

eyep: tf; Turk. ever. 

gaAaji: a word, neut. The verb is gadajevou, J speak, Cf, § 35, 

ceva pwoov: Mod. Gr. Ga ta éwow. 

ge ta pent: Mod. Gr. @a ra Sons. The final ¢ of pwns changes to £ 
before the initial » of péva. For the dropped medial @ see § 25 above. 

yaprou: in their way; Turk. garg, opposite. 

maveti: dalverar, 

pero da: they ask him. For this use of ra (da) see § 16 above. 

Wéupata-pt: ws is the Turkish interrogative particle mi. 

yucca: or; Turk. jogen, 

waa; xt: xt (xai) here has its use as an enclitic particle to give 
emphasis, 

wavdd: believes. “Ivard&, Turk. inanmeg, is one of the very numerous 
verbs formed by adding -de toa Turkish stem. See § 20. 

geXiwoont: wétov (=Gékw), Srd sg, impf. There are other forms, 
wed ivorjioxa and Wowk tee. 

viiiyou: somewhat, from the adj. v'iryous, some. Derivation ? 

g@opas: the old ace. pl. is preserved in this phrase. 

Tour giro: xitwog (=? «ai tr évas) means the other, o aos. 
‘ Another’ 1s either @AX' els, ace. T aA’ eva, dAAy paya, GAN éva, or badnas, 
batxcaeoa, bata; Turk. hatoer. 

paver: pwrov, drd sg. pres. The form pwyvov is due to the aorist paxa, 
Mad, Gr. ééaxa, 

TOLY (7XITL: aTropevet, 

Jewkayys: naked. Turk. ceplag, The j instead of é is due to the 3rd sg, 
of the verb before, which tends to end with ». The -ys ending instead of 
the Greek -y¢ is due to the Turkish vowel-harmony, which makes ¢, y, u, @ 
equivalent vowels, and after @ requires y. See § 8. 

diigiinde: considers. Ord sg. pres. of dii¢iivds ; Turk. diisiinmek. For 
the ending -dé instead of dd, see § 8. 

avtupys : cf. Turk. setr etmel:, to cover. 

ywovKoury e:: yrouxourvou (axovw). 

yit: with negative, not at all; Turk, hic. 

om: a7ro. 

pé: not: Mod. Gr. dev, d—>p. 

yiafaovpo: dsaforo. Pl. of ya Povs. 

Adgxapyy: Adoxapys or as below parxadns is for édexadys, with 6p, 
and is a by-form of éaaewaXos. 

elittintia : wickedness; Turk. kotii, bod, kottliik, wickedness. 

addatnea: aor. of addade; Turk. aldatmag, to deceive, 

vayar: deriv. 7 

Aaperr'er: explained as iAapos yiyvetat. The aor. (see below) is 
Aupovea, : 

baytar dove: Turk. haghie, garden, 
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covgpa: afterwards; Turk. sonra. 

bipais: wpiv. At Pharasa aipue, 

Spxavda: early; Turk. erken with locative suffix -da. 

yoodra: handful. Literally palm of the hand. 

kérat: Would to God: Turk. Kethe. 

woins: 2nd sg. aor. subj. with the -¢- dropped, as in paps for paans 
(§ 25). The indic. is érorea, the pres. dtavov (Mod. Gr. dryave). 

ayare's: impf. of ayare. The other form is ayariorjcoxa. 

fivpavove : gupsy, vagabond, 

dixerjys: beggar; Turk. difenpi. 

oxdpa: impv. go; deriv. ? 

Aaréri: impyv. of Brérov, weil, 

pavrne Ta: pavvov (narGapw), aor. impv., and the pronoun obj. ta. 

éviextots: évirxoupa (yiyvouar), 2nd sg. pres. 

wédier: Mol. Gr. webree (rivet). Often in Mod. Gr, this verb means 
to lie down to sleep, 

wova: explained as rotrro, where is if? The structure of the sentence 
is Obscure; efyas would make 1t easier. 

mouri: Mod. Gr. évropere ; anc. Gr. dwéperve, 

dpixioxi: Srd sg. aor. of dpexoups, Viachos (AeFexov “EAXqvoyadAtxor) 
gives adyyxpafonat, adyyxpyotpat, to hear, 

padéu: since; Turk, madam, 

toda-ve: érod, thes and the 3rd sg. pres. of the subst. verb. 

va pou: Ist pl. aor. subj. from elpa, Mod. Gr. eléa, used as aorist to 
copa, J see, old Gr, Geape. 

évda: Turk. onda, 

R. M. Dawkins. 
(Lo he concluded.) 


THE CHARIOT GROUP OF THE MAUSSOLLEUM. 


THe following paper represents the results of a dissertation recently 
submitted for the M.A. degree at London. The whole question of the 
Maussolleam is of an exceedingly complex nature, while the composition of 
the Chariot Group, though only incidental to the reconstruction of the 
building, has been the subject of much controversy. 

The evidence put forward in this article cannot be regarded as entirely 
conclusive, but I hope to show that the margin of probability which lies on 
the side of those who do not think that the statues occupied the chariot is 
rather broader than has usually been supposed. 

The attitude in which I have approached the question 1s quite unbiassed 
and this will account for the fact that I appear in some parts of the paper to 
be arguing against both sides in turn, In reality, however, I have 
endeavoured to examine the evidence impartially and then to form a con- 
clusion from those arguments only which have stood the test of examination. 
The conclusion I have reached on the matter is the same as that of 
Prof. Perey Gardner, but I do not entirely agree with him as to the grounds 
on which that view ts to be based. 

I propose to divide my enquiry into four parts :— 

A.—A brief historical account of the question. 

B.—A discussion of the various points raised by Prof. Gardner! together 
with Mr. Oldfield’s reply.* 

(.—An elaboration of the question of technique, which will, I think, prove 
of great value to Prof. Gardner's views. 

D,—The probable position of the two statues on the building. 


A.—The History of the Question, 

It would be both tedious and unnecessary to treat this part at any great 
length, for it is mainly of interest in showing how far the arguments of later 
writers are original. The order adopted 1s chronological. 

I. The following are the arguments in favour of the original idea that 
the two statues adorned the chariot of Pythis : 


t JN.S. vol, xiii, p, 158. 2 Archaevlogia, vol. lv. Pt. 2, p. 343. 
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G2) The find-spot—Newton? 
(1) The elevation of the right arm of Maussollos points to the fact 
that he held the reins—Roessler,! Overbeck.* 
(iii) The technique of the back of male statue is equal to the front— 
Overbeck." 
(iv) Artemisia holds the reins—Stevenson.’ 
IL Arguments in favour of opposite theory : 
G) The technique of the back of male statue is very careless—Stark. 
(1) The careful execution of lower front drapery and sandals shows 
that they were meant to be visible—Stark,® Mitchell.” 
(uli) Quiet attitude and total absence of interrelation—Stark." 
(iv) Maussollos is draped as a philosopher—Beuldé.“ 
(v) Neither statue could have held the reins—Wolters.“ 
The opposed opinions of Overbeck and Stark on the question of 
technique are noteworthy, also the fact that Stark as early as 1865 questioned 
the connexion between the statues and the chariot. 





B—Diseussion of the Papers by Professor Gardner and My. Oldfield. 


The consideration of the arguments put forward by the two most recent 
and important contributions to the controversy will ocenpy a large part of the 
present paper. The chief point raised by Prof. Gardner is that the horses 
are larger in proportion than the statues. This I will deal with last of all 
and commence by briefly examining the minor arguments of which he has 
made use. 

I, Ifthe statues had stood in the chariot, Pliny would have mentioned 
them. This is a difficult question. If the two statues are really those of 
Maussollos and Artemisia, it is difficult to understand Pliny's silence, But 
their identity is supported by no material evidence, and, as Mr. Oldfield 
remarks in his reply to Prof. Gardner, the chariot was seen under normal 
conditions, that is with two or more persons driving. But the passage dealing 
with the Maussolleum is very concise, and it must not be forgotten that Pliny 
probably drew his material from the lost treatise by Satyros and Pythios, I 
do not think that this argument can be safely credited to either side, 

IL (a) The unhikelihood of important iconic statues being placed so 
high and (hb) the necessity of a solid base. In answer to (a) Mr, 














* Malicormisss, Caidus, aad Braachidae, ® Patlologus. vol. xxi. 1. 463 7 
vol. ii, p. 207 (1862). > aiid ogee, VOL xxi. p. 453 (1865), 
4 Ke tomicau de Mausole, p 27, "History of Ancien! ‘Seuloto o 
* Geschichte der Griechisehen Plastik, ii. 8. 72, (1883), Ancient Sewlptere,- BAT 
Biitacte | " Philologus, loc. cit, 
© Shidl, 1? Fowilles of Ddeouvertes, wp. 205 4 
" Paper read before the Society of Anti- 18 fy eee » PP if. 
quaries (May 7th, 1808). pavbgilsse, p. 427 (1885). 
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Oldfield instances the Mansolea of Augustus and Hadrian; but it 1s 
no more fair to quote the usages of the Romans in the sculpture of these 
monuments than it would be to instance the superimposed orders of 
the Colosseum as evidence that the Greeks were addicted to the same 
practice, It is more on artistic grounds that this point must be considered, 
and though Mr. Oldfield quotes the back of the Theseus of the Parthenon as an 
example of highly-finished work in an invisible position, it is only nght to note 
that the Theseus is quite an exception and that as a general rule the Greek 
sculptors did not expend labour in vain. We have in fact only to refer to 
the backs of our two statues and to a comparison with the horses of the 
chariot to see that it is far more likely that the fronts of the statues alone 
were meant for close inspection, But this question of technique must be 
left till later on, though again it must be remembered that the identity of 
these statues is not proven, and, if so, Prof. Gardner's argument lapses. 

To (b) I would answer that w solid base is surely unnecessary, if the 
equestrian rider could be supported on a stone prop with a horizontal section 
of abont a square foot. A horizontal slab of marble with two such supports 
underneath would be ample, provided that the statues were placed above the 
supports, From an artistic standpoint, too, a solid base would be unsuitable. 


III. ‘The appropriatencss of an empty chariot in a sepulehral monument. 
The riderless horses on grave stelae, which Prof. Gardner quotes in support, are, 
according to Mr. Oldfield, only waiting to convey their dead master to Hades. 
But the signifieancé of the horse on these stelae is very doubtful, as doubtful 
in fact-as the empty chariot would be in the Maussolleum. I rather incline 
to think that Prof. Gardner's idea is entirely a modern one, such as one sees 
exemplified in ‘ The Empty Chair’ by Briton Riviére, and that to the Greek 
mind such a representation would be meaningless, at least if we may judge 
from grave stelae. For in these monuments it is usually the custom to show 
the deceased engaged in his favourite occupation, and if Prof. Gardner relics 
on grave stelae to support his contention, it would be more appropriate if the 
chariot were occupied by a figure. In fact, as M. Collignon “ well says, ‘On 
ne comprend guére un char sans figures.’ 


IV. Disconnexion of the two statues with the chariot they have been 
supposed to be driving. This point was first mentioned by Stark,” while 
Beulé noted the fact that Maussollos was draped as a philosopher, not asa 
charioteer, another point which Prof. Gardner strongly emphasizes. Mr. 
Oldfield replies that a charioteer’s dress would not suit the digmity of 
Maussollos as king, and that, as the whole group was at rest, the effeet of wind 
resistance could scarcely be looked for in their draperies, This may be s0, 
but the position of the arms of Artemisia precludes any idea that she was 
holding the reins and what the arms of Maussollos were doing we can only 
conjecture. There is, however, another significant point in their attitude. 





14 Histoire de la Senlpture Greague, vol. il. ™ Philologus, loc. cit, 
p. dod. 
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Both states have one knee bent, Can one conceive a more unsuitable 
position for anyone driving a team of four spirited horses? A movement on 
part of the horses would find them both unprepared; and this lack of 
alertness is brought all the more into prominence by that dreaminess of 
features which shows conclusively that, whatever the sculptor intended the 
statue to be, he did not intend it for a charioteer. One has indeed only 
to compare the Charioteer from Delphi to see at once how far Manussollos 
falls short of all that is necessary to the driver of a quadriga. This is 
one of the strongest arguments for those who support Prof. Gardner. 

VY. We now come to the dificult question of weathering. Prof. Gardner 
maintains that statues which have stood for at least S00 years would surely 
show more distinct traces of exposure to the elements. The obvious but not 
altogether correct answer to this argument is that adopted by Mr, Oldfield, 
who replies that the horses show no more signs of weathering than do the 
two statues. It is, | think, a fairly well attested fact that the larger the 
surface the less likely ts 1t to weather badly, and conversely, delicate technique, 
such as we get m the statues, would suffer toa much greaterdegree. It does 
not, however, immediately follow that, because more traces of weathernng are 
not visible, the statues did not stand in the chariot. The remark of 
Eustathius, writing in the 12th century, concerning the building‘ @atpa cai 
Hv «ai éotiv, would tend to show that it had suffered somewhat, perhaps 
from depredation, perhaps, and more likely, from earthquake shocks. The 
great shock between the 12th and 15th centuries, which demolished the 
Maussolleum, would very possibly have been preceded by smaller ones and 
any one of these may have sufficed to cause the top of the building, where the 
extent of the movement would naturally be greatest, to sway so much that 
the chariot and horses would be dislodged. This earlier shock would account 
for much of the unweathered appearance. I do not think then that any 
trustworthy evidence can be deduced on either side from the question of 
weathering. 

VI. The evidence of the find-spot has been greatly exploited. If, 
as Prof. Gardner observes, this evidence is to be considered conclusive, the 
remaining assortment of statues which were also found in the same spot 
must have stood on the top of the pyramid. But although find-spot evidence 
is not always trustworthy, as in the case of the Olympia sculptures, it would 
seem that here is a very strong argument for the opposite side. As we shall 
see later, it constitutes the only argument they can attempt to use, and even 
then it is not very difficult to put forward a theory which will render it of less 
Importance. 

VIL The next point, which has often been mentioned, is the break in 
the drapery of Maussolloz. This was one of Mr. Murray's arguments for 
placing the statues in the chariot. Both Prof. Gardner and Mr. Oldfield, 
however, concur in seeing the futility of using it for either side, the best 
objection being that of Prof. Gardner, who points out that it would cause the 
rail of the chariot to come too low. 
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VILL. We have now to consider the most important of all Prof. 
Gardner's arguments, namely, the question of proportions, I have reserved 
it to the last because it will have to be treated at considerably greater 
length than the preceding ones. The importance which attaches to this 
question is quite apparent. If the statues can be proved to be out of 
proportion to the wheel or to the horses, we have one of the strongest 
possible arguments that the statues and the horses never formed part of 
one group. Prof. Gardner in his article claims to show that the statues of 
Maussollos and Artemisia are both of less dimensions than they would 
have been, if they had been constructed on the same scale as the horses 
or the wheels. It is more on this point than on any other that I am not 
in accordance with Prof. Gardner, and I think that the consideration of the 
question which I now bring forward will tend to show that the proof of the 
non-occupation of the chariot by the statues will have to rest on quite 
other grounds. His statement on the question of proportions resolves 
itself into three parts :— 


(a) That the chariot wheel is too large compared with the height of 
Maussollos, it being three-fourths of his height. 

(i) That, as a rule, in the best Greek art the standing man and the 
standing horse are about of equal height, but that the head of 
Manssollos is two feet lower than that of the chariot horse. 

(¢) That the head of Maussollos would only have been visible at a 
distance of quite a third of a mile provided that the building 
was of the Plinian height of 140 feet. 

To which Mr. Oldfield writing in Archacologia replies :— 

(a) That we are dealing with the chariot of an Asiatic monarch, 
and that the chariot wheels of a Persian monarch, such as are 
seen in the Grand Mosaic of Pompeii, were of a much larger pro- 
portion than was usual in Greece; and that this is also true 
of Sicilian chariots, from the evidence of coins from Sicily. 

(4) That a horse of 16 hands to the shoulder is exactly the height of 
an average full grown woman namely 5’ 4", so that, if Artemisia 
was of that normal stature, this horse must have been intended 
for a trifle under 16 hands, a fraction indeed over 15}. Then 
after noting the fact that owing to the principle of isocephalism 
in friezes and vase representations horses are often drawn under 
15 hands, he goes on to say that‘on the summit of a lofty 
monument horses in the proportion of 15 or 16 hands, such as 
we know to have existed in Greece and Asia Minor, might legiti- 
mately have been chosen by the sculptor, if he thought them 
more conducive to effect,” 

(¢) To the remaining argument of Prof. Gardner, namely the great dis- 
tance away that one would have had to take up a position to see 
the head of Maussollos from the front, he makes no reply. 
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Before, however, we turn to the examination of the relative merits of 
these arguments, it will save time if I give here the measurements of the 
sculptures (i) contained in the Mausoleum Room Guide, (11) made by Prof. 
Gardner, (iii) those which I have myself made for purposes of verification and 
also certain additional ones. It will be more convenient if they are stated in 
tabular form. 








GUIDE. G “nscale SEF, 
tee r a > 
Maussollos | Height 9” 103" 9’ 10 \2 sen iat 1 
Artemisia eS ata af x | paper dis- “= 
Wheel . ; ; Diam. oF on a il regarded Tr 
Horse (1) : Height ¥ —_ iio) =| (FromGround) | 11° 8°” 
Pe eee te eras ue Be" | (ToSaddle)™ | = 
ve (iii) - = ) ae | — = (To Shoulder) ™ ] 5° 11° 


as 


We now come to the discussion of the first argument, (a) viz.:—The 
question of the proportion of the chariot wheel (1) to the horses, (1) to the 
statues of Maussollosand Artemisia. The diameter of the wheel is 7'7", while 
the height of the back or saddle of the horse is 8 6° from the ground, so that 
the relation between the two can be stated with exactness by the fraction yy 
or approximately 4, (which latter fraction is only 0078 larger than 4%-). 
This relation can be perhaps more casily seen by means of the accompanying 
diagram drawn to the seale of J,. (Fig. 1.) The exceedingly large size of the 
wheel in proportion to the height of the horses is immediately apparent. 
Now large sized chariot wheels do not appear to have been in vogue on the 
mainland of Hellas in early times nor yet very much im later times, if we may 
judge from the representations found on vases and elsewhere. If we turn for 
instance to Gerhard’s Griechische Vasentilder, we find several examples of 
chariots in which the wheel is in fact abnormally small, being below the 
level of the knee of the horse: this of course may be due to isocephalism, 
though generally it is the charioteer and not the wheel that is affected by 
this convention. Usually, however, in the black-figure period, from which 
the above examples are taken, the wheel comes slightly above the horse's 
knee and reaches to about the middle of the man’s thigh, the bottom of the 
chariot being seldom more than 14’ from the ground. 
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In the early part of the red-figure period there does not seem to be very 
much change from the proportions observed in the preceding period. On a 
hydria* by Hypsis the wheel of the chariot is represented as being about 
4°-6" above the knee of the horse: which indicates that there was little 
difference. In the later red-figure vases, the wheels appear to be drawn 
slightly larger. For instance on the vase by Meidias,“ which has for its 
subject the rape of the daughters of Leukippos, the top of the wheel comes 
nearly into line with the lower part of the horse’s body, an increase in size 
which is seen yet more clearly in another vase“ of similar style representing 
Pelops and Hippodameia, in which a comparison with early vases will 
show that the wheel was drain at any rate much larger in this period. 
How far of course this may be due to convention I should not like te say, but 
the fact remains and it certainly appears to form a link in the successive in- 
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creases in size which terminate in wheels of the proportion of that of the 
Maussolleum wheel, if not in even larger. 

There was, however, a class of vases manufactured at Athens especially 
for exportation to Kertsch, where great numbers have been discovered, 
and on one of these “ we find a representation of Nike in a biga, of which the 
wheel appears to be much larger than usual, in fact approximating to the 
Maussolleum proportions. The top of the wheel, thongh it is slightly 
difficult to judge owing to its being off the ground, appears as though it 
would come considerably above the lower part of the horse's body. Now 
Kertsch, the old Panticapacum, was a considerable distance from the confines 
of Greece proper ; it was situated on the Cimmerian Bosporus, and although 
its kings were of Greek nationality it was sufficiently far removed from 
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Greece itself to be open to the varying influences, Oriental and otherwise, 
with which it came in contact from its important position as a port. We 
shall see later that chariot wheels are as a rule much greater outside Greece 
proper, so that this instance of a Kertsch vase will be of considerable 
importance. 

On turning to coins we find that large sized wheels appear most 
frequently in the coinage of Sicilian towns. It will be remembered that 
Hiero (n.c. 478-467) of Syracuse was victorious at Olympia in the chariot 
races, andl we have representations of quadrigas on the contemporaneous 
money of Syracuse and other places in Sicily. On several coins” from Syracuse 
of this period we find wheels represented as extending to within a few inches 
of the top of the horse's back, practically of the same size as the Manssolleum 
wheel. This large wheel is not confined to Syracuse, however: for example 
on «a coin from Messana™ we find a similar wheel. This coin dates from 
about 420-396 B.c., within about fifty years of the erection of the Manssol- 
leum. Again, on a coin of Catana, dated about 400 &.c., we find a wheel 
which appears to be even taller than the horse’s body. This is probably due 
to the fact that the horses are prancing and therefore their hind quarters 
come rather lower than the top of the wheel. If, however, they were standing 
still, the wheel would probably be quite level with their backs, 

We see then from the evidence of coins that the large wheel was made 
use of in Greek-speaking countries, inhabited mostly by Greeks, but 1t would 
appear difficult to find an example of one in Greece itself either on a coin, 
vase, or bronze. There is an early bronze* from the Acropolis at Athens, 
which represents the well known type of the front view of » quadriga (which 
we see translated into stone in the metope from Selinus), in which the wheel 
comes up to the lower part of the horse's body, but I have not been able to 
find any example of a large wheel in Greece itself. This may be dne to the 
fact that the towns in Greece had seldom any occasion to commemorate a 
victory in a four-horse chariot race, The sport of chariot racing was a costly 
one, confined for the most part to the wealthy classes, such as the Sicilian 
tyrants; and after the abolition of tyrants in Greece no member of a state 
would be considered sufficiently important to have his victory commemorated 
on the coinage. 

I think then we may take it that the large chariot wheel was confined 
to Sicily on the northern shores of the Mediterranean, as far as we can judge 
from coins, in the century preceding the erection of the Maussolleum, and we 
will now turn to examine the countries which were under Oriental dominion 
as being likely to exert an influence on the sculpture of the Maussolleum in 
this respect. 
| In Egypt, if we may judge from the chariot found®™ in a grave at 
Thebes and now preserved in Florence, the wheel was of the usual propor- 
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tions, coming a few inches below the horse's body. In Assyria, however, we 
come immediately upon wheels of abnormal size. The series of reliefs excav- 
ated at Kouyounjik (Nineveh) by Layard show some excellent examples of 
large wheels, The reliefs themselves are of considerable width so that 
the principle of isocephalism need not be taken into account, if indeed the 
Assyrian sculptors ever practised it, In a series of representations showing 
Sennacherib™ besieging the town of Lachish we get a wheel which * is prac- 
tically of the same proportion as the Maussolleum wheel. I here reproduce 
the proportions (Fig. 2). 

By comparing this with the diagram I have shown above (Fig. 1) of the 
Maussolleum wheel and horse we find that the line of the horse's back 1s of 
equal height in both cases, but that the wheel in the Assyrian chariot is slightly 
the larger of the two and that the head of the Maussolleum horse is much 
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lower than that of the Assyrian horse. That it was the custom among the 
Assyrians of this time to have large chariot wheels is evident from several © 
other representations on the reliefs from Kouyounjik. Among them we may 
note the chariot of Assurbanipal in the British Museum,™ in which the 
wheel is even higher than the back of the horse (Fig. 3). 

The examples we have just shown are of course far too early in date to 
be taken as evidence for the existence of large wheels in the Maussol- 
léum period, but they are extremely useful in showing that the use of large 
wheels was not a comparatively late invention but rather that it had 
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been known as early as the 7th century Bc. It is in fact quite probable 
that the Assyrians continued to use these large wheels as long as they 
remained a nation, that is until they were conquered in 606 B.c. by Cyaxares, 
king of Media, and that then at any rate, if not before, the use spread to the 
conquering peoples. 

Of the development of the large sized wheel there is not much evidence, 
and in what way its use spread to the other kingdoms of Mesopotamia we 
can only conjecture, but in times contemporary with the Maussolleum we 
find several examples in representations of the period. The most important 
is the evidence of Persia. On a seal cylinder of Darius® now in the British 
Museum showing the king hunting in his chariot, although the horse and 
chariot are drawn on a much smaller scale than either the occupants or the 
lion which they are attacking, the relation between the wheel and the horse 
seems to be fairly trustworthy, The wheel of the chariot comes above the 
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shoulder of the horse, but as the latter is at full gallop its height is. probably 
less than it would be if standing, so that we may imagine the wheel to come 
about level with the shoulder of the horse. In the Grand Mosaie of Pompeii, 
recording Alexander attacking Darius at the battle of Issus, and mentioned 
by Mr. Oldfield as a proof that chariot wheels more than three quarters the 
size of a man were known, the wheel, as far as we can judge, is higher than 
the body of the horse, and is in fact equal to the height of a man standing 
near, That this mosaic is good evidence for large sized wheels is quite clear, 
bnt how much further we may make use of it is not certain. The further 
wheel of the chariot is either badly drawn or else did not actually reach the 
shoulder of a man near by, The perspective of the picture does not appear 
to be quite correct, for the near wheel takes up a much more important posi- 
tion in the centre of the picture than it onght to, even though it was of 
abnormally large size. 


® Fortwingler, dntite Gemmen, Plate I, Fig, 2. 
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Further evidence, and evidence which more exactly agrees with the 
position of Halicarnassus, namely that of a dependency of Persia (Maussollos 
was a satrap of Persia), is supplied by certain Phoenician coins” showing 
Persian influence. In all these the wheel is on a level with the back of the 
horse and in two* itis even taller than that. The subject of these coins 
is the King of Persia. They are dated by Head 405-338 B.c. 

The last example I wish to bring forward is a chariot wheel from the 
sarcophagus of the ‘Mourning Women’ from Sidon Although this does 
not show so large a wheel as we have seen elsewhere, it yet falls but little 
below the proportion of the Maussolleum wheel. 

We have now passed in review the various chanots of some of the 
principal races lying around the Mediterranean basin. We have found that 
the large sized wheel was unknown on the mainland of Greece itself, that it 
appears in connexion with Greek peoples only on the coms of the various 
Sicilian colonies, notably of Syracuse and Catana, We have seen too in this 
ease that the representation was that of the chariot of the tyrant. We have 
found a representation of «a wheel rather above the usual size on a white 
Athenian vase in the Kertsch style, of about contemporary dating, which we 
eonsidered would be additional evidence for the establishing of large 
wheels in the countries of Mesopotamia. We have noted the large wheels 
of Assyria in the 7th century, in all cases belonging to the chariot of a king. 
We have reviewed the best evidence available in contemporary Persian 
cylinders, coins of Phoenicia under Persian rule, and the Pompeian mosaic, 
in each case showing the representation of the chariot of a king, and it now 
remains to consider whether all this evidence for large sized chariot wheels 
in Mesopotamia may be considered as proving the existence of a large 
wheel in Caria, Before doing so there is one point which has not been men- 
tioned and which may have some bearing on the case. The Maussolleum 
chariot wheel has six spokes instead of the nsual four. This is probably 
necessitated by the large size of the wheel. Now, as far as I know, the 
representations of chariot wheels from the mainland of Greece never 
show more than four spekes. This may be seen in the best period 
of Greek Art, eg. on the Parthenon frieze. But immediately we turn 
to the Oriental nations (with the exception of the early Egyptian chariot 
found at Thebes), in Assyria and in Persia, we always find a great number 
of spokes. On the Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum are wheels 
containing as many as sixteen ** spokes, though this is quite exceptional, 
but in no case on the Assyrian sculptures from Nineveh do we find less 
than six spokes. In fact eight seem to be more customary than six. 
We find eight in a wheel on the frieze from Xanthus in Lycia, while in the 
Persian representations I have mentioned the number ,is usually eight 
also. Mr. Hogarth in his recent lectures at King's College has pointed 
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out that in all probability the six-spoked wheel had its origin in 
Mesopotamia. 

We see then that our chariot wheel agrees with most of the facts 
brought forward. It is of large size, it has six spokes, it belongs to the 
chariot of a satrap, all of which points we have seen to be characteristics 
of the Oriental chariot wheels already mentioned. I think then that the 
Maussolleum chariot wheel, far from being of abnormal size or as pointing to 
a wrong proportional size on the part of the statue of Maussollos, as Prof. 
Gardner suggests, is merely indicative of the fact that Oriental despots were 
accustomed at this period and in preceding periods to have exceedingly 
large wheels fitted to their chariots. Above all I do not think that a point 
ean be made of this to prove that the statue of Maussollos is on too small a 
scale, for on the Assyrian reliefs and on the grand mosaic of Pompeii we see 
wheels which are almost if not quite as tall as the man standing by. This 
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will become perfectly clear upon consideration, Suppose we have a horse of 
sixteen hands or 5'4° to the shoulder, a wheel 1% (the proportion of the 
Manssolleum wheel) of the height of the top of the horse's back, and a man 
six feet tall. A scale of 7, will produce the following diagram (a horse of 
sixteen hands will probably measure 5' to the saddle). (Fig. 4.) 

A comparison with the proportions observed in the relief of Sennacherib 
will be interesting. I have added them in the diagram in dotted lines, We 
see that a wheel of ,*,; the height of the horse's back, supposing the horse to 
measure sixteen hands, is exactly } the height of a six foot man. Now this 
of course cannot be taken to prove the height of Manssollos, as we do not 
know the size of the horse, asa basis. But it will serve to show that Prof. 
Gardner's theory that Maussollos ought to be taller (i) because his height is 
only 4 greater than the wheel, (ii) because wheels in Greece are usually 4 the 
height of a man, will not stand a test, as a comparison with the details of 
Sennacherib'’s chariot conclusively proves. For here we have a wheel which is 
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practically ” of the same proportions as the wheel of the Maussolleum with 
regard to the horse, but the wheel is not quite } the height of the man. 
This does not matter, however, as, granted the obvious correctness of the pro- 
portion between wheel and horse, it follows that the man was about four 
inches above 6 feet, or whatever height the chariot wheel x $ equalled. 

The second objection (6) of Prof. Gardner, which I repeat here for con- 
venience, runs as follows. 

‘That as a rule in the best Greek Art the standing horse and the stand- 
ing man are about of equal height, but that the head of Maussollos is about 
two feet lower than that of the chariot horse.’ 

It is perhaps somewhat more difficult to decide upon the merits of this 
objection, for the decision depends considerably upon the view that is taken 
as to the relation in Greek art between convention and fact. Prof. Gardner's 
observations have been taken from friezes, stelae, and sculpture in the 
round, Of these he practically discards the first, owing to the isorephalic 
law. Judging from stelae and sculpture in the round he maintains that 
man and horse were usually represented in Greek art as being of equal 
height, Now this may have been either a convention or the translation 
into art of a natural fact. If on the one hand it was a generally used 
convention, why do not Maussollos and Artemisia conform to it, especially 
as they are the work of Greek sculptors? If on the other hand the second 
suggestion is right, the answer to this question will be given by proving the 
horses of Asia Minor to be rather larger than those in Greece, The difficulty, 
however, will be found to lie in obtaining direct evidence that the breed 
of horse on the Greek mainland was a small one. 

If it be granted that Prof. Gardner's observations are correct, the 
question immecately arises as to why the conventional proportions of man 
and horse in Greece were adopted, and secondly, what deductions can he 
drawn from the established proportions supposing that they are not actually 
conventional but a translation of a natural fact. I do not know whether 
one is justified in seeing in these proportions the influence of frieze work, 
In our museums friezes, or the representations of horsemen in friezes, seem 
to be numerically in excess of detached mounted groups. This may be due 
to the fact that we have been more fortunate in securing specimens of frieze 
work than of isolated sculptures, but on the other hand it is certain that 
a preat number of friezes were executed in Greece owing to their use in 
the decoration of the Tonite order. It is not difficult then to imagine 
that the prevalent conception of the proportions of man and horse was 
due in part to the tsocephalic law. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten ‘that the elevation of a group to the height of 140’ would 
justify the sculptor in disregarding for once the traditional proportions. 
It may, I think, be considered not only possible but also probable that 
the sculptor should break away from tradition under such circumstances. 
But this disregard of the established canon would be more Bey to take 
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effect by way of enlarging the statues so that they could be more easily 
seen, whereas Prof. Gardner states that they are smaller than they ought 
to be. 

To take the second part of the question. Let us suppose that ‘ convention ' 
is so related to fact as to be an actual representation of the proportions 
existing in life between man and horse. In the case of a 6 man, the height 
of the horse to the head would be 6’ also. Now a horse that measures 6 to 
the head has a measurement to the shoulders of about 4’ 9", that is to say, it 
is a horse of about 14 hands, a comparatively small size. 

If we allow then for the time being that convention 1s equated with the 
actual fact, we may deduce that the horses of the Greek mainland were small 
and also that if the average Greek was under 6 in height, the horses as a 
rule fell beneath 14 hands. This deduction is to some extent borne out by 
the facts of the case, There are not, so far as I am aware, any references to 
the size or prevailing breeds of horses on the Greek mainland, but there are 
several interesting remarks about the large size of the horses of Asia Minor. 

Herodotus“ in speaking of India says :-— 
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This would tend to show that the horses of Media were exceptionally 
large. They were bred on the Nisaean plain about 100 miles N.E. of 
Ecbatana and were noted in the ancient world for their size and Appearance. 

Strabo makes a special reference to them :— 
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Here then this Nisaean breed is said to be the best and the largest 
in size, used by kings, and similar in shape to the horses which in 
Strabo's time*® were called Parthian. In another passage“ he again 
mentions the fact that the Persinn kings in particular used these Nisaean 
horses, and that they were so valuable that the satrap of Armenia, in 
which country the Nisaean plain is situated, had to send to Persia every year 
20,000 colts for the festival of Mithras, In fact as far back as 600 Bc. 
Armenia was noted as a horse-rearing country, for the prophet Ezekiel 
mentions that people of Togarmah, usually supposed to be Armenia, traded 
in the fairs of Tyre with horses and mules. Athenacus * savs too that 
the Persian horses in the time of Cyrus were highly prized and that 
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Alexander considered them one of the noblest gifts he could bestow, 
while Vegetius mentions the beautiful arching of their necks so that 
their chins leaned on their breasts. Youatt“ says that the Cappadocian 
horses stood highest for stately appearance and, though often midden, 
were better adapted for the chariot; also that the Parthian were lighter 
than the Median and Cappadocian, Where Youatt obtains his authority 
from I have not been able to determine and his last remark seems 
at variance with Strabo, who says that the Armenian or Median were of the 
same shape as the Parthian of his time. His authority for the Cappadocian 
horses may, however, have been taken from Vegetius,” who says ‘ Curribus 
Cappadocum gloriosa nobilitas, Hispanoram par vel proxima in cireo creditur 
palma, ete. 

From these passages it will be seen that the Nisaean horses were 
most famous in antiquity for their size and general appearance but that 
other districts in Asia Minor were equally noted for special kinds of horse, 
such as the Cappadocian for chariots. Now it is a long way from the 
Nisaean plain to Caria and the coast of Asia Minor, but it is not improbable 
that the horses bred in this region were sent long distances. We have 
quoted the reference to Togarmah in Ezekiel and there is another equally 
interesting remark by Herodotus,” who quotes the reply given by the Tel- 
messian interpreters to Croesus when he asked their advice concerning the 
strange portent which had occurred when the environs of Sardis had been 
filled with serpents which the horses of the Persians (presumably) had 
devoured. The reply said that Croesus must expect his subjects to be con- 
quered by a foreign army because ‘the serpent is a son of the land but the 
horse is an enemy and a stranger, From this we may infer that in Lydia 
certainly, and probably in other districts on the coast of Asia Minor, the horse 
was an imported animal, and what is more likely than that they would arrive 
from the East, from the horse-rearing plains of Armenia? We have noted too 
that Strabo refers to the use of the Nisaean horses by the Persian kings 
and it is quite probable that Maussollos, who, to judge from the splendid 
monument he proposed to erect to himself, was only satisfied by having the 
best of everything, possessed a stable of chariot horses either of this famous 
breed or else of a cross strain from them. 

There is yet one more piece of evidence which will serve to show that the 
Asia Minor horses were of considerably larger size than those on the main- 
land of Greece, and this is the frieze from the Acropolis of Xanthus in Lycia. 
This frieze is also interesting for another reason, that it is one of the rare 
instances in Greek friezes which show a disregard for or rather a failure to 
nnderstand the principle of isocephalism. The difficulty of representing the 
man on horseback, the standing horse, and the standing man, and yet keeping 
the several figures within the relief has undoubtedly struck the artist. He 
has overcome it by allowing the heads of the rider and the charioteer both 
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to project beyond the border of the frieze, though in the case of the nder this 
was not sufficient and his back has had to be considerably curved before 1t 
was possible to include him. I have mentioned this because here is an 
excellent example of horses from Asia Minor, on a frieze, im which one has 
not to take into consideration the principle of isocephalism to any great 
extent, before pronouncing on the proportions existing between men and 
horses. The section of the frieze, however, to which I wish to draw particular 
attention is the one placed immediately towards the right in the British 
Museum (Fig. 5). The subject is that of a horse with the figure of a man 
standing on the far side, The man has his arm thrown across the back of 
the horse grasping the bridle. The chin of the man is just visible over the 
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shoulder of the horse. This shows, supposing the man were six feet tall, that 
the horse is about 15°3 hands, while his head comes considerably below that 
of the horse. 

It is certainly very tempting to infer from this that the convention of 
man=horse was occasionally disregarded in Asia Minor and that the large 
horse was a representation of the actual fact. I think, however, that the 
foregoing references tend rather to show that a fairly small-sized horse was 
bred in Greece proper, and if this is once granted it is not a louie wees 
suppose that the smallness of the horse was responsible for what has been 
considered to be merely an artistic convention. In any case I do think that 
the isocephalic law, together with the smallness of horse in actual fact, may 
have had considerable influence on artistic representation. And conversely 
the large horse of Asia Minor, and the possibility of breaking with tradition 
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as in the case of the Xanthnus frieze may account for the difference in the 
relative height of horse and man in the Maussolleum group. 

Assuming then that the difference ts due to an actual and not to a 
conventional representation, let us consider whether the difference is such 
as to conform to the conditions of nature. 

The height of Maussollos is roughly 10 ft., which gives a ratio of 5:3 
when compared with a six-foot man. If we apply this ratio to the chariot 
horse we get a measurement of 8’ 11" x $=5' 45° =16 hands. 

Now generally speaking the top of the head of a 16-hand horse is about 
1' 4° above the line of the shoulder, so that a 16-hand horse is taller than a 
6-ft. man by about 8 inches. If we apply this ratio of 5:3 to the difference 
between the height of the chariot horse and the height of Maussollos, which is 
about 22 inches, we get a possible difference in actual life of about 13 inches. 
At first this would seem to show that there 1s a discrepancy of about 5 inches. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the chariot horse is holding his 
head in an exceedingly erect position, and also that if the ratio of 5:3 is 
correct Maussollos represents a man of not quite 6 ft, If we take into 
account the vertical position of the neck of the chariot horse we shall find 
that, whereas actually the head is 33-34 inches above the shoulder, it ought, 
if the head were held at a natural angle, to be only 26—27 inches. If we 
subtract the biggest difference between these two sets of figures and reduce 
it to } we get 8 x#=4$", or in the case of the smallest difference 
6°x2=32". If we take these results away from the difference we obtained 
above between the height of Maussollos and the horse in actual life, we get a 
difference which lies between 8}" and 9}". This I think is sufficiently close to 
prove that the relation between Maussollos and the chariot horse represents 
the actual difference in height between a man of about 6 ft. and a 16-hand 
horse. The same ratio gives the height of Artemisia in life as 5’ 3". 

There remains only one point to be treated in connexion with this 
argument, and that is the mounted nder (Fig. 6). Prof. Gardner contends 
that the height of this horse equalled that of his rider and makes use of the 
fact as an additional argument for proving the inequality which exists 
between Maussollos and the horses of the quadriga. 

Any measurements of this mutilated piece of sculpture are likely to 
involve one in difficulties. Prof. Gardner has calculated the height of the 
rider from the length of the thigh (32") as being from 9’ to 96". This, I think, 
considerably underestimates the height of the rider, for I have not been able 
to discover any system of anthropometry or any canon of sculpture which will 
bring it as low as this. Moreover I think that the length of the thigh will 
be found to be nearer 34° than 32", However the whole question of measure- 
ments in this case is very problematical; but there are two points which are 
quite clear. The horse of the mounted rider is much smaller than the chariot 
horse and it is also much smaller than the riding horse from the Xanthus 
frieze (Fig. 5). Also, the amount that the leg of the rider projects beneath 
the belly of the horse may be compared with similar instances on the 
Parthenon frieze. 
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I do not deduce the same inferences from this as Prof. Gardner. ) Rather 
I would consider either that the inhabitants of Asia Minor preferred a com- 
paratively small horse for riding, incommon with the Greeks of the mainland, 
or else that the sculptors of this group intended it for some position on the 
building where their composition was restricted by comlitions of Space. In 
any ease I do not think we are justified In consitle ring thr nut Maussollos 18 On 
th smaile rscale than the chariot horse because the horse of the mounted rider 
is smaller than the horses of the quadnga. 





Fic. 6.—Morsten Ripket from THE MaAtssoLLerM 


The whole value, however, of this argument of proportions depends 
entirely, as I have said before,on the view that is taken of the relations 
between convention and fact; but the facility with which the various 
measurements of the statues and horses can be reduced to give what are 
perfectly natural relations between a man and a horse in actual life. together 
with the exceptional circumstances of their position, will incline one, I imagine, 
to think that in the case of the Manssolleum chariot group we have an 
exception to the usual Greek practice, and that the statues are a translation 
into art of a natural fact and reproduce the general proportions that existed 
between the horses and the men of Asia Minor, proportions which are 
practically the same as those of the present day. 

(c) The third and last part of Prof. Gardner's argument of proportion is 
that the head of the Manssollos could not be seen by anyone standing on the 
west front of the Maussolleum, that is facing the horses, till he was about one- 
third of a mile away, provided of course that the building end if the Pin 
height of 140, The calculation is quite correct provided that the two statues 
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stood somewhat higher than the centre of the nave of the wheel. If, however, 
they were placed on a line with the centre of the nave, the distance at 
which the whole of the head of Maussollos could be seen, would have been 
considerably greater, probably over a mile. It is rather more likely though 
that the statues were raised to within about a foot of the top of the wheel, 
but even then the head of the statue could not have been seen at a closer 
distance than one-third of a mile, 

We will now summarise the arguments that have been considered, 
arranging them for and against those who, with Mr, Oldfield, think that 
the two statues stood in the chariot. 


For Against 
(i) Maussollos and Artemisia are of (i) Technique of statues 1s far more 
the same proportion as horses. detailed than in the horses and 
(ii) The fragments of horses, statues approximates more to the work 
and chariot were found to- shown in the mounted rider 
gether (ii) Entire absence of relation 
(iii) Idea of an empty chariot is in- between the statues and the 
appropriate and foreign to horses, in dress, position of 
Greek views and practice. hands, or general attitude 


Gii) Impossibility of seeing the heads 
of the statues from the front 
except from a great distance. 

The questions concerning 
(i) The break in the drapery of Maussollos, 
(ii) The weathering of the statues and horses, 
(iii) The unlikelihood of placing important iconic statues so high, 
(iv) The wheel of the chariot, 
(v) The necessity of a substantial base, 
(vi) The Plinian evidence 


have been considered and dismissed, some as affording equal evidence on 
either side, some as being fallacious ‘in toto,’ 

At first sight the evidence seems equally balanced, but a consideration 
of the value of the points shows clearly that Prof Gardner's is the stronger 
side. Of the three arguments that can legitimately be assigned to the 
opposite side, the first has but little value, and that of rather a negative 
character, It is of primary importance to Mr, Oldfield that the two parts 
of the group should be of the same size, but the fact that they are so 
proves nothing. It is indeed but the basis on which his proof must be 
built up. And his proof consists of nothing but the two remaining points. 
The first of these probably originated the idea that the statues and horses 
were part of one group. I shall deal with it in the last portion of this 
paper, when I come to discuss the probable position of the statues in the 
building. The second argument I entirely agree with. The chariot certainly 
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was not empty, and almost as certainly was not occupied by the two statues 
of Maussollos and Artemisia that we possess. There must have been some 
figure in the chariot, probably a charioteer, possibly even another figure of 
Maussollos, on a larger scale than the British Museum figure, which would 
enable it to be more easily seen behind the enormous horses. 


C.—The Question of Technique. 


With the exception then of the question of provenance, which I intend 
to deal with later on, there remains not one argument which can be justly 
assigned to uphold Mr. Oldfield’s case, while the opposite side has no lack of 
support, It would seem then almost unnecessary to pursue further the whole 
question, were it not that every additional piece of evidence increases the 
cumulative effect of the whole. The strongest arguments against the two 
statues occupying the chariot are undoubtedly the complete absence of 
interrelation between them and the horses and the fact that, while the latter 
have the impressionistic appearance which is inseparable from colossal work 
viewed from close at hand, the statues in their evident elaboration of 
detail are undoubtedly meant to be seen at closer quarters than the 
horses of the quadriga. It is in connexion with this last argument 
that I wish to make one or two further remarks. I have hitherto been 
engaged mainly in refuting or checking the evidence of both sides in 
order to discover what arguments are most trustworthy: it will therefore be 
a pleasure to bring forward a point which has every appearance of being a 
valuable piece of constructive evidence to support Prof. Gardner's theory, 
which I have unfortunately, but necessarily, had to denude of what might 
have been the most convincing argument of all, had the ratio between the 
colossal and the life varied amongst the sculptors of the Maussolleum. The 
point 1s by no means a new one, for Stark and Overbeck both mentioned 
it and both held opposite opinions. Briefly it is the question of the 
difference in technique between the front and the back of the two statues, 
To present the matter in a clearer light, I will briefly repeat the views of 
each. Stark," who was the earlier writer (1865), remarked that the back of 
the Maussollos, which was the most freely visible, was the most carelessly 
executed, while the front of the statue, which conld not have been seen from 
any direction, was most stowed executed. Overbeck ™ on the other hand 
writing some sixteen years later, takes the o ite view, a inten 
that the front and the back of Maussollos skrengont in style 3s chiar 
This opinion would seem to be a curious error of judgment on the part ak 
so able an archaeologist, as will be readily seen from the accompanying 
photographs (Figs. 7 and 8). The dreamy, somewhat negligent but not 
altogether ungraceful attitude which Maussollos assumes (Fig. 7), disa 
entirely in the back view (Fig. 8). The stiffness of the upright (2) staining 
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position, which is so relieved by the bend of his left knee and the consequent 
smoothing of the folds of the drapery, becomes apparent; while the slight 
deviation from the vertical, which lends a decided charm to, and enhances, 
the far-away look of the whole figure in front, becomes a very obvious slant 
at the back and offends one’s sense of artistic fitness. 

It is of course impossible that the statue should lean more at the back 
than it does at the front, but nevertheless it certainly appears to do so, and this 
illusion is probably caused by the arrangement of the folds of the drapery. 
Owing to the nature of the himation and the manner in which it was adjusted 
to the body, the folds must inevitably travel from left to nght across the 
back, but in the case of Manssollos this direction is also that in which the 
body is leaning, so that the eye is carried downwards and outwards by the 
oblique parallelism of the lines of the drapery and is then arrested by a line 
which is slanting in the opposite direction, thus producing an exceedingly 
unpleasant effect. One imagines that it would not take much more to exceed 
the centre of gravity and cause the figure to fall. But this unpleasant effect 
caused by the unbroken lines of the drapery is not in the least perceptible to 
a spectator standing in front of the statue. Here the drapery, which by the 
bye is somewhat complex, is broken up. The upper edge of the himation 
is brought across the body and is tucked beneath the left arm im the orthodox 
manner. The inner portion is, however, pulled up while the ‘ flap’ is allowed 
to hang down as far as possible, thus producing a broad band which extends 
from the middle of the chest to the middle of the thighs, It 1s this artificial 
broadening of the ‘flap’ which produces such a happy result in the front 
drapery of the figure. The lines of the chiton and the himation all tend in 
the same direction and they are naturally broken at the waist by this artistic 
arrangement of the himation. One can almost imagine that if this horizontal 
cross-piece of drapery were omitted there would be a certain monotony of 
line which would tend to emphasize the leaning position of the statue, though 
the bend of the left knee would prevent it having the same effect as at the 
back. 

On turning to the female figure we are at once struck by the 
difference in position, by the absolute verticalness, which contrasts very 
strongly with the slanting position, of Maussollos, The drapery appears 
to be much more gracefully arranged. It gives one the impression 
of falling before it starts to swing outward, an effect which apparently is 
produced by the position of the right leg, of which the knee is bent, while the 
heel is naturally raised and the foot points outward. The result is that 
although the himation slants in the same direction as that of the male figure, 
it is not pulled tight as in his case, with the effect of exposing the contour of 
the body in a painful degree, but is allowed to hang naturally and gracefully. 
This artistic appearance seems to be brought about entirely by the pose of 
the body and the flexion of the knee. In the case of Artemisia the bending 
of the right knee causes the folds of the himation to approximate more to 
the vertical line of the side of the body, while in the case of Maussollos the 
bending of the opposite knee produces an opposite effect, the folds of the 
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himation tending to meet the line of the side at right angles rather than 


obliquely. 
I have treated the arrangement of the drapery and the appearance of 
the two statues from the back at so great a length in order to emphasize the 


- 





Fico, 7.—~SAUSsOLLOS AND ARTEMISIA. 


inartistic qualities of the statue of Maussollos as viewed from that position. 
I now propose to consider the actual technique of the drapery, contrasting 
the workmanship of the front and back respectively. In the case of Maussollos 
the difference is immediately obvious, and again we are concerned with the 
folds of the himation. In front, as we have observed above, the drapery is 


= 
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broken up, not only in the direction of its lines but also in variety of line. 
The folds about the right leg are deeply grooved and undercut, those which 
traverse the waist are deeply chiselled in the same way, producing an effect 
of light and shade, which gives a magnificent appearance of depth. With 





Fic, 8.—MATSSO0LLOS ASD ARTEMISIA. 
(Back view.) 


the exception perhaps ot the chiton where it covers the chest and where 
it may be slightly weather-worn, the surface is beautifully worked, 
reproducing the texture of the garment with the utmost_care. On turning 
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to the back the difference is amazing. There is no undercutting, there 
is no modelling of surface, no depth, and but little light and shade. The 
folds of the drapery are uniformly flat with obviously shallow grooves. 
One can see to the bottom of the groove at a glance. One can tell 
immediately how deep 1t 1s; while in some parts of the himation, notably 
that above the left heel, there is no attempt to sculpture the marble 
or even to work over the surface. All these observations apply, only in 
greater degree, to the statue of Artemisia. The drapery on the front of 
the figure is more delicately worked and treated in greater detail than that 
of Maussollos. The back of the statue is more graceful, though the 
technique of the folds shows no improvement, while the remarks made 
above with regard to the surface working of the marble in the male 
statue apply equally to the female figure. So great, however, is the contrast 





Fic. 9.—Lowen Front Drareny or Anremreta. 


between the bottom folds of the chiton at the back and those in the front. 
that I have thought it worth while to take two more photographs (Figs. 9 
and 10) on a considerably larger scale than the others, in order to give special 
prominence to this point. A study of these two illustrations will fully 
bear out the remarks I have made with regard to the difference in working 
on the two sides. In the former the actual texture of the material seems 
to have been brought out in the marble, so delicate is the workmanshi 

In the latter the marks of the claw-chisel are plainly visible in th - whe: 
fold, showing that the surface not only lacked the final polishing, but was 
even left at the stage subsequent to the hammer dressing. Again if we 
compare the nature of the folds in the lower part of the chiton with the eae 
part of the back, the contrast becomes almost greater. In the front there 
18 an infinite variety, one fold running inte another, or curving about 


over the instep with splendid realism: at the back there are four deeply 
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cut grooves, with the intervening masses slightly carved to indicate that 
it really is part of a garment that the sculptor wishes to represent, 
though, were it not for the surroundings, one might be almost doubtful, 
for the lower edge of the material appears fixed to the ground. So 
great indeed 1s the difference that it does not seem possible that we 
are looking at different parts of the same garment. 

And now to draw conclusions from this great contrast in technique and 
arrangement of drapery on opposite sides of the two statues, a contrast im 
which, in spite of Overbeck, everybody, I think, will acquiesce. Let us imagine, 
for a moment, these two colossal statues standing on the chariot of Pythis, 
behind four equally colossal horses, at an altitude of 140 feet from the ground, 
taking into consideration also the marvellous clearness of the atmosphere. 
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Fico. 10—Lower Back Dearerr or ARTEMIATA. 


The elaborate detail m the front, the delicate surface modelling, the 
realistic arrangement of the himation and chiton, could not be seen from 
the ground, for Prof. Gardner has shown that only the head of Maussollos 
could be seen, and that at the distance of abont G00 yards. The back view 

was unobstructed: but what was there to see? Nothing but folds of drapery, 
certainly roughly carved, as befits a colossal work to be seen from a distance, 
but badly arranged in the case of Maussollos, giving an exceedingly clumsy 
appearance, combined with the slant of his body, to the whole group. But 
even if this were admitted as possible, what are we to conclude from 
the detailed appearance of the front of the statues? We can only come to 
one conclusion and that is that in the case of these two figures the sculptor 
intended his work to be seen from the front and not from the back, which we 
repeat is the only position from which the spectator could view the entire 
statue, if it were in the chanot. It would seem absurd to us in these 
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modern days and doubtless it would have appeared equally ludicrous to the 
quick-witted Greek to discover when he visited this monument, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, that the only full-length view of the man to 
whom the monument was erected that could be obtained was to be found on 
the east side of the building towards which both statues had their backs 
turned, producing in conjunction a very clumsy and badly worked group, 
while if he wanted to catch a very distant glimpse of the features of the 
founder of the tomb he would have to go to the west side, where he must 
take up a position about a third of a mile away, and considerably further 
if he was sufficiently curious to wonder what Artemisia was like. 

It would appear, then, that the evidence afforded by this question of 
technique, taken together with those arguments of Prof: Gardner that 
we have admitted as sound, produces on the whole a strong proof that the 
two statues of Maussollos and Artemisia were not the occupants of the 
chariot of Pythis. 


D—The Prolutle Position of the Two Statues in the Building. 


If once it is agreed that these two statues never adorned the quadriga, 
the question of their probable position in the building immediately suggests 
itself’ This question has occurred to many restorers since the time when 
Newton excavated the remains, especially to those who have seen the 
difficulty of placing them in the chariot. But there has been little 
originality in their suggestions ; in fact they all confine themselves to one 
alternative— in or about the cella." The earliest opinion on the matter was 
expressed before the publication of Newton's ‘ Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchidae.” In 1858 W, Tite stated without giving any grounds 
that ‘It is probable that these colossal statues were placed in or about the 
cella." 

Six years later, in 1864, Stark, who, as we have seen, was the first German 
writer to devote a long article to the consideration of the Maussolleum, 
pronounces against the chariot theory and suggests the alternative position 
of the cella, in which view he is followed by Wolters. Overbeck considers 
that the suggestion made by Stark has much to recommend it but does not 
commit himself strongly to either side. One year, however, before the 
publication of Stark's article in the Vortrige wnd Aufséile, Fergusson 
proposed that they should be placed in the peristyle, presumably in the 
inter-columniations, where he says they would have shown up admirably 
against the dark background of the cella, The suggestion has the merit 
of originality, for, as far as I can discover, Fergusson is the only restorer 
to make this proposal, and it is a proposal which will be worth considering. 
In 1892 Prof, Gardner published his article in the ALS but stated 
that although he firmly believed that the statues did not stand in the 
chariot he was not prepared to suggest another position, The great 
stumbling-block to suggestions of alternative positions is of course the 
find-spot, and the cella theory can, as I shall presently show, by 
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no means be reconciled with the provenance of the two statues. Prof. 
Percy Gardner has stated in his article that the evidence of find-spots 
is by no means conclusive, and if we accept the evidence of the find- 
Spot as quite trustworthy we must be prepared to allot to the same position 
as Maussollos and Artemisia, or else closely contiguous, the remainder of the 
fragments which were found outside the peribolos wall. These comprise, 
according to Newton, a colossal female head, a beardless male head, probably 
Apollo, head and shoulders of a lion, part of a bearded male head, and the 
body of a colossal ram. Now the most ardent advocate of the chariot theory 
would scarcely wish to suggest that all these stood in the chariot, so that the 
argument of the find-spot loses a great deal of its force. How then did these 
sculptures all get projected beyond the peribolos wall, and is it possible that 
they arrived there from positions ‘in or about the cella’? 

Let us deal with the last question first, The allocation of Maussollos 
and Artemisia to a position inside the cella is clearly impossible, for 
when the earthquake which demolished the building took place it does 
not seem possible to imagine that these two statues, to say nothing of 
the other sculptures, could have been projected from the cella in a 
horizontal direction, cleaving a passage through all the falling débris and 
describing a parabolic curve which landed them just outside the peribolos. 
The question of ‘about,’ that is, I imagine, ‘ outside’ the cella is somewhat 
more difficult, In it is involved the configuration of the whole building, 
the questions of the height and existence basement as in Pullan’s 
restoration, ete, I have not gone into the question of the architectural 
restorations at all thoroughly, but I am somewhat inclined, from the evidence 
that exists, to imagine four lofty fights of steps in the form of a pyramid 
truncated at half its height, upon which rested the pteron, surmounted by 
the pyramid. Supposing that this was in reality the shape of this much 
discussed building, it would still be impossible for our two figures to be 
projected laterally beyond the peribolos wall and I doubt if, in the case of a 
high basement like Pullan’s, intercolumniated statues would be propelled in 
this direction by an earthquake. Certainly, if they had been, there would 
have been found outside this wall pieces of the columns between which they 
stood but which were not discoverad in connexion with these pieces of 
sculpture. Another solution must be found, I am convinced, needless to 
say, that the statues did not stand in the chariot. How did they come 
together in the earthquake? My theory is this. It will be remembered that 
I have accounted for the comparatively unweathered state of both horses and 
statues by suggesting an early earthquake shock which dislodged perhaps 
only the statuary as being not so firmly fixed as the main part of the building. 
I imagine therefore that this earlier earthquake shock caused the chariot 
horses to fall and they in their descent caught up the statues of Maussollos 
and Artemisia and carried them out in their fall over the peribolos wall. 
Where then did the statues stand so that they could possibly be involved in 
the fall of the horses? Before answering this question let us consider for a 
moment the form of the pyramid. In some restorations, in order to arrive at 
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the total of 140 feet for the height of the building, the pyramid does not rest 
immediately on the roof of the pteron but springs from a podium of 
considerable height which acts as a base to the pyramid and gives an 
appearance of greater stability. This podium is adopted in the restorations 
of Petersen, Bernier, Oldfield, and Adler, and to a smaller extent in that of 
Fergusson. It is possible, too, that the adoption of a podium is an 
architectural convenience which tends to minimize lateral thrust. Granted, 
then, that a podium is necessary, the next question is whether to ornament 
it or to leave it plain. It would be too great a work to decorate it all over 
with a frieze, so the next expedient would be to adorn it with single 
statues to break the monotony. This has been done by some restorers, and 
it is in this position, exactly in the centre of the podium on the north side 
either on pedestals or without, according to the height adopted for the 
podium, that I propose to place the statues. The podium would then on the 
north and south be relieved by single statues, while on the east and west, 
if we agree with Prof. Six, the ornamentation will consist of pediments much 
in the style of the Sidon sarcophagi. 

It will be readily seen that by this arrangement the technique of the 
backs with which so much fault has been found will be entirely hidden, which 
would not be the case if they were placed in the peristyle according to 
Fergusson, for in all probability the peristyle was accessible, more especially 
if it was approached by broad flights of steps. The other fragments of 
statues and the lions could also be assigned to this position. The lions would 
either alternate with the statues or else would be grouped in heraldic 
composition. The only piece of sculpture amongst the somewhat hetero- 
geneous assortment found on the north of the peribolos wall that will not 
readily find a place is the ram. It must, equally with the other fragments, 
have come down from a considerable height, unless it were part of some 
scheme of decoration near the north wall. By locating the statues in this 
position on the building I think we can at once explain the evidence of the 
find-spot and remove the difficulty which would otherwise arise in connexion 
with the technique of the backs. But it is a suggestion which leads to a very 
disturbing conclusion, though one which has many grounds for its acceptance, 

I have for some time thought it strange that so great a unanimity 
should have existed, after the first attempt by Newton, in the identification 
of the female figure as Artemisia. It is true that in naming the figure as 
Artemisia the British Museum authorities have shown their doubt by placing 
a question mark after the name. But in addition to this I cannot help very 
strongly doubting whether the male statue also is rightly identified s 
Maussollos. I have two considerable reasons for this atatemant and a third 
in the case of Artemisia. 


(i) Granted that the placing of the statues in such a position as to be 
involyed in the fall of the quadriga is correct, would the statue 
of Maussollos have been placed in such a comparatively wn- 
important position as the north side of the building ? Jae 
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(11) Does it not appear to be a pieee of inconceivable good fortune that 
we should become possessed of the statues of the two most 
important personages connected with the Maussolleum, when, with 
the sole exception of the portrait statue with half the head 
missing, every other statue had been destroyed and only a few 
heads and feet remain? (I except of course the mounted rider 
and seated statue.) 

(iit) And of these few remaining heads, the female all show the 
triple row of curls which adorns the head of the so-called 
Artemisia. Why should they not equally be called ‘Heads 
belonging to Statues of Artemisia’? 


Let us consider these arguments in the order laid down. 

In the temples of Zeus at Olympia and in the Parthenon at Athens 
the cult statues of the deity were placed within the cella, as being not only 
the most convenient and suitable place, but also the only one where colossal 
statues of such magnitude as the chryselephantine creations of Phidias 
could have stood. Now I do not wish to suggest that Artemisia caused a 
gold and ivory statue to be erected, or even a statue of inferior metal, of 
the size aceorded to the gods at Olympia or Athens, but I think it is quite 
possible that inside the cella there existed the most important statue of 
Maussollos. There is no precedent, so far as I am aware, for placing the 
statue of a man in the cella, but we may compare the erection of the 
Philippeion at Olympia, some fifteen vears later, where the statues of the 
family of Philip It of Macedon were placed in the interior of the building. 
What I wish to emphasize is the improbability that the cella should 
have remained empty, and that the principal statue of Maussollos should 
have been placed at the base of the pyramid on the north side of 
the building, which was in this case the least important side of the 
monument, To a spectator approaching the building from the harbour 
of Halicarnassus, that is from the south, or even supposing the entrance 
in the pertbolos wall was situated on the east or west. it would have 
seemed extremely strange that he should have had to go to the north 
side to catch a glimpse of the statue of the occupant of the tomb, and 
a glimpse, moreover, of a very slight nature considering the exalted position 
of Maussollos, 

Tt seems to me that in such a case as this it is best to follow Mr. 
Oldfield, who in his restoration of the building places a colossal bronze 
statue in the centre of the pteron, where it can be easily seen at the first 
glance by any visitor to the building. 

How many statues of Maussollos Artemisia caused to be erected we are 
unable to determine, or whether there was only one, but it would seem 
more probable that, in accordance with the usual Greek custom, there were 
in the building representations of most of the family of Manssollos, and 
probably of some of his ancestors. In that case our statue may quite 
conceivably be that of Heeatomnus, and there were also not inprobably 
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‘statues of Idriens and Pixodaros, brothers of Maussollos, 
= yareol the building. And in the same way there was 
or: perhaps more than one, of ao the sister pate eaarg Artemisia, 
Moreover, as I stated in my * second objection, it would have been “are 7 
great a good fortune to have obtained ‘portrait-statues of both Maussollos 
and Artemisia, ee 
And in the case of Artemisia it should be noticed that the appearance of 
the three archaic rows of curls in the dressing of the hair proves that it was 
either.a convention adopted in the Carian court or else that the various heads 
that possess this kind of hair are all repre res sentations of the same person, who 
would then have to be Artemisia. It is more probable that it represents: 
a conventional method of dressing the hair and in that case there 
does not appear to me to be any valid reason for assigning the statue to 
Artemisia, Neither side can be proved. ~The only reason for supposing the 
male statue to represent Maussollos is the undeniably regal aspect of his 
face and his noble mien, but there is no reason why Hecatomnus should 
possessed the same kingly appearance. 
The tant: I feel inclined to concede is that the male statue is a com- 
paratively unimportant statue of Maussollos, supposing of course that he had 
more than one representation made of himself, while the identification of the 
female statue is yet more doubtful, as the face is entirely lacking. 


J. B. Keownton Preepy. 





A CELTIC CULT AND TWO SITES IN ROMAN GALATIA. 


ELEVEN years ago I contributed to the Journal an account of explora- 
tion in Galatia, and in summarizing the evidence which it supplied as to the 
civilization of Galatia, I pointed out that the Celtic conquerors assinvilated 
the culture of the conquered Phrygians without seriously modifying its 
character. And more particularly in the religious sphere I observed that 
the evidence indicated that the religion prevailing in the Imperial period 
was “purely Phrygian: there is no trace of any Celtic cult... The new 
settlers perforce adopted the native cultus: for it was always. necessary to 
“know the manner of the god of the land” (2 Kings, xvii. 26). Doubtless 
they identified their gods with the Phrygian, and did not keep up any 
separate cult: otherwise it would be incredible that no trace of it should 
have remained.’! 

A similar view was expressed in the following year by Sir W. M. 
Ramsay. ‘Few traces,’ he says, ‘of the old Gaulish religion can be detected 
in Galatia. It would be difficult to mention any except the sacrifice of 
captives, which was practised as late as Bc. 160, and presumably the rites 
at Drynemeton. It is hardly probable that the Gaulish religion was wholly 
disused or forgotten in the last century pc. But certainly almost all the 
references—unfortunately very few—to Galatic religion point to the rapid 
adoption of the ancient and impressive cult of Cybele... The Galatians 
may perhaps have modified to some degree the character of the Phrygian 
ritual by their own nature and customs, as both the Phryges and the Grecks 
did. But we have no evidence on this point.’ His survey ends with the 
observation that in the inscriptions of the Roman period no allusion is 
made to any religion except that of the old Phrygian gods and that of 
the Emperors. 

While the general correctness of this view is beyond dispute, both 
discussions overlooked a clear survival of a Celtic cult, or at any rate of the 
name of a Celtic god, in the third century after Christ. In a corner of 
rural Galatia, at the village of Aktehe Tash near the Paphlagonian border, 
Hamilton comed an epitaph* of a vewsopos rod Aros BOYCCOYP|. rTOyY, 
which Franz corrected Bovowovpi[ti lov, an‘ unknown epithet of Zens." During 
my wanderings in north-eastern Galatia in the spring of 1599 ] recopied 
this inscription, and found two others bearing on the same cult. The three 

!-Vob. xix. (1899), pp. 819, 816. the Epistle to the Galatians, Sect. 9, pp, 84 if. 
2 Intredaction to Afistorical Commenfary on * Glee. 4102. 
M 2 
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form an interesting little group. Aktche Tash lies in an undulating plain 
amongst the hills immediately east of the watershed between the Sangarius 
and the Halys, at a distance of 9 miles or 14) kilometres W.N.W. of Kalejik, 
and some 3 miles north of the line of the Roman road from Aneyra which 
crossed the Halys just beyond Kalejik and ran due east by Sungurlu 
to Alaja, where it met the northward road from Tavium to Amasia* The 
village is marked on my map of Asia Minor. My copy of Hamilton's 
inscription reads as follows :— 


1. Ona block rectangular in section. The first eight lines are engraved 
on a panel, and the last two on the plinth. 


AYPHAISCHAISC <i dag 
 AOMNWY ourou 
KEMHEKASC cauns Kiwo- 
CAMHN SIN cape 
NM ree OPO= pEeMKOPOs 
CorPIr rey Tow oayid me 
ZANEAYTA eee 
! un €auTe 
KATE CKETACEN TO KaQTerKevacer TO 
MMNHMeéloN panpwetor. 


In the epithet of Zeus the letter after [ seemed to be certainly T: the 
cross-bar appeared to be engraved. But it is a mistake of the lapidary, as 
the next inscription shows. 


9. Karayuk (Kara-eyuk), half an hour ES.E. of Aktche Tash, and 
10 miles or 16 kilometres by road from Kalejik. SYe/e built into the wall 
of the mosque: above there is a fragment of a wreath. 


re AYP 61 Nave Atp. Pikwras 


ES CTATETAIOY we aahege 
KWACHCTFEO ROS ea 
TAPIOYIKFETH taplov ixérns 
K AIWTHPE TWN Kat DIrypeTaw 
AIITBOYccorT At Bovesov- 
SPONWNEAY — pondr 
re | meee doorty éav- 
hae rs NAT EC sh atibl eh 
KEYACEN peiov Kareo- 
KevareD. 





* The Homan rood Angora-Kalojik is proved copy sent to M. Perrot of o milestone found at 
by milestones published from my copies in Sungurlu (falsely attributed to Bithynin): it 
C.F. £, tii. Suppl, 164 fF (ef. iil 309, 310). was set up in Ap. 97-98 by Pomponius Basens 
For the section Kalejik-Sungurin no evidence governor of the province Galatia-Cappadocia, 
was known till M. Cagnat communicated tothe a.p, 95-100 (Aullefin, 1003, p, 104; repented 
Société Nationale dee Antiquaires de France o in Ree. Arch. 1908 i. p as No. 261) | 
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4. diidem. Stele in the mosque wall; above the inscription is the 
remnant of a bust, beneath which is a garland of various fruits. 


XA TTA 
pol Po Rae 
Ac Lory, Tapoorrra., 
AYPHAIOC of Mout. 
ACKAHTIAAHC "AcwAnriaéys 
AC KAHTIOY ‘AckXn riot 
IRETHE ixérng 
KB WMHCMA ACY weune Makoto 
THCKAAMIZHNHC Fee 


THe Kadpaltis 
eToUS ror," 


ETOY CEO 


All three inscriptions belong to the same period, and that period is 
fixed as the third century after Christ by the character of the lettering 
taken In conjunction with the use of the preenoemen Aurelius. There can 
be no doubt that the era employed in No, 3 is Bc. 25, the year of the 
establishment of the province Galatia, and that the actual date is a.p, 251. 

The epithet Bussurigios 1s undoubtedly Celtic as is clear from a 
comparison with Bussumarus or Bussumarius, a Celtic god identified with 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus in two inscriptions of the Dacian Apulum® and 
probably in an inscription of Moesia Inferior.” The termination -mdrus, 
‘great, is common in Celtic personal names,* and both Bussumarus and the 
simple Basu occur on Gallic coins, partly found in Pannonia.® As Bussu- 
marus is Bussu magnus, so Bussurigios is Bussu regius. The Celtic 
equivalent of rex (O. Irish ri, gen. ri) is one of the commonest terminations 
of Gallic personal names (of the type of Boiorix, Zmertorix"™ etc.), and it 
forms the final syllable of some tribal names, eg. Bituriges.!” 

We should like to learn something about the character of this cult, 
but unfortunately the inscriptions leave us in the dark. It is noticeable 
that the votaries of the god bear pure Greco-Roman names, The god is 
identified with the Anatolian deity Hellenized as Zeus: was the identifica- 
tion so complete that he had shed all his Celtic characteristics? It seems 
scarcely probable. When we consider the tenacity with which the Gauls 
of the country districts maintained their language and many of their 
primitive ideas and customs—especially those relating to the family and the 
organization of society '—far into the Roman epee we tay not unreason- 





2 Cf Cuomont, «oc. * Bussuritios,’ in. Pauly- ™ This particular name is interesting us 


Wistows, ili, col. 1077, 

8 CLL. iil 1033; Sappl. 14215" | 
Fuacr, Sel, 46211. 

TeLG i: Suppl 12403, where [et dis 
Samari¢ | is read, The troe restoration is doe 
to Dessau. 

' Cf. Zeuz-Ebel, Gramm, Celt, p, 16. 

* Holder, Alteelt. Sprackschats, o.r.; Dessanon 
No, 4621. 


= Deasan, 


occurring on coins of the Phrygian Eumeneia 
(Head, A.M, Catal, of Phrygia, pp. 216.6): 
émerton in Galatia, JH. S. xix, p, 82. 

" Zeuss-Ebel, op. cif. p, 20. In German 
names the ierstmaticin appears as -ricts. 

" Cf Momimsen, Rom. Prov., E. T., i. p. $41} 
Mittets, Aeicherecht wu. Folkerecht, pp. 23 f ; 
Hamaay, op. cif, pp. 180 ff, 
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ably presume that with the Celtic name there survived, in this remote 
eorner of the country, some elements of Gallic ritual and religions 
feeling. 


—— SS 


There reniain one or two questions of topography raised by our inserip- 
tions. It is obvions that our site can hardly be identified with any of the 
village names mentioned by them. The votaries of the god belonged rather 
to the villages around. Kapy KAwooapyviw 1s unknown, but it seems 
probable that [kotarion is to be equated with Acitoriziacum, an almost 
certainly corrupt name, placed by the Peutinger Table thirty-six mules from 
Ancyra on the road to Tayium. Now this road ran not by Kalejik, but by 
Assi Yuzeat and VYakshi Khan,“ and as the Tables numbers give a total 
mileage which is much too great, Sir William Ramsay supposed that Aci- 
toriziacum has (by a not uncommon error) been transferred from another 
road, und he placed it at Kalejik™ But Kalejik is teo far away from 
Ancyra, and reasons will presently appear for giving it a different name. 
If, however, Acitoriziacum is a corruption of [kotarion, it would naturally 
be assigned to the Ancyra-Kalejik road, and thirty-six miles from Ancyra 
bring us into the plain of Aktche Tash and Kara-eynk. <A site near the 
village of Elejik™ (about 14 mile or 2} kilometres W.S.W. of Aktche Tash) 
would satisfy the conditions. 

More interest attaches to the village Malos, which figures in the life 
of St. Theodotos of Ancyra, published in the Acta Sanctorum, May 18, vol. iv, 
lis situation is thus described: MaXog ore ywplor ry Tokews GTexicpEvoY 
onpelwy puixpod poy Téescapdxonsa, te. a little over forty Roman miles from 
Aneyra, on the weatern bank of the Halys (p, 153). Sir William Ramsay 
rightly perceived that the road here meant is. that which went to Kalejik.Y 
Ii is the only eastward road that suits the conditions described in the story. 
Theodotes arrived in the neighbourhood ‘at the time of the persecution, 
when the body of the martyr Valens was thrown into the eddying waters 
of the Halys. He rescued it and earried it to an ériurcomia (specula) on the 
bank, about two miles from the village It was a beautiful spot with 
abundance of grass, fruit trees, and juniper, and filled with the scent of 
flowers; at dawn it resounded with a concert of grasshoppers, nightingales, 
and all sorts of birds; and ‘in a word, the hillside was full of all the 
charms with which nature decks the solitude.” No one who has seen the 


@ To this read belongs the milestone at Orta 
Keni; see Jf. #75. xix. pp. 98 ff, and the Map, 
Plate [V. Tho road is quite wrongly drawn in 
the map attached to C12, iii Suppl. Pars, IL 
Cf my map of Asia Minor. 

i Fist, Geogr. pp. 255 f. He masigned it to 
the Aneyra-Gangra road, bot a milestone which 
I found during this same journey (C./. 2. iil. 
Suppl. 14184") proves that this read did not 
go by Kalejik, but diverged from the Ancyra- 
Kalejik road abont two miles south of Balik- 


Assar (perhaps ancient Bolegaszus), 

MOY C12 fii, Suppl. 14184™ 

1 Hist, Geogr. p, 261. 

 wapeydvero oby oix els air’ rb ymplor BAA’ 
oAtyor ti wetetépw dxiwowidy tina wphs rh 
avarokidy pipes deofAdraw (corr, aroBAdrov- 
gay), a9’ of Td Jetua ros “AAvor cararréerar 
Th 86 pevath tiderque tod te ywplov wal ron 
Térov four elel dbo wow orddio: (p. 164), Stadia 
in the sense of miles is not infrequent in later 
Greek: cf. Hist, Geogr. pp. 120, 251, 258, 
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Halys valley at the points where it is crossed by the three roads from 
Ancyra will doubt that the spot here described lies beside the stone bridge 
which spans the river gorge below Kalejik. It was from an ériexomed such 
as that in the story that the guardian of the luxuriant vineyards by the 
bridge shouted to us a warning which knew nothing of the generosity of 
Plato's law in favour of the passing traveller who should desire to eat. of 
such luscious grapes. The bridge is just two miles from Kalejik. And 
Kaleyjik is ‘a little over forty miles from Ancyra’: the actual distance by 
road, as nearly as I can calculate it from trocheameter measurements, is 
about forty-four Roman miles (41 English miles, 66 kilometres). The 
conclusion is clear: Kalejik represents Malos, and Kalmizene, of which I 
know no other mention, 1s the name of the district around it, 





= ; i 
Fic. 1.—KaLEesix, Fkow THE East. 


Kalejik (Fig. 1) is a small town picturesquely situated, in the late Sir 
Charles Wilson's words," ‘at the base of an isolated and nearly conical hill 
of red trachyte, which 1s crowned with the ruins of a fine castle’ (much and 
often restored), I found no new inscriptions here, nor did I succeed in 
discovering the fragmentary inscriptions which Wilson saw on some of the 
old stones used tn the construction of the castle walls. We were shown a 
souvenir of the later fortunes of the town in the shape of cannon balls of 
stone, which presumably belong to the time of the Turkish conquest in the 
fifteenth century. | 
J.G, C, ANDERSON. 
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Scripta Minoa: the written Documents of Minoan Crete, By Arun J. 
Evans, Vol. L Pp. xiv+302, with 13 plates and 132 cuts. Oxford, 1909, 


The first volume of Scripta Jfinoa, which has been eagerly expected for some little while 
past, has now appeared, produced in sumptuous form by the Clarendon Press, The initial 
Volume dees not, of course, contain the discoverer's final views on the subject of the 
Minoan writing ; for these we must probably wait awhile, and meanwhile criticism must 
hold itself in abeyance. Much of the contents of the book ix recapitulatery, containing 
both matter and illustrations well known to us from Dr. Evans's previous publications on 
the subject: his aim has been ‘to give in the first place a Corpus as complete na possible 
of the existing records of the script © so that here we have everything that has previously 
appeared with the latest additions uptodate. Dr. Evans's second aim, he SVR, Was to 
‘supply a preliminary apparatus erificvs in the form of tables," an analysis of the signs, 
ele, ‘The lists and analyses are extremely interesting, and from them a COMpATICON of 
the Cretan hieroglyphic script with those of Egypt and Anatolia may easily be made. 


The suliject of actual decipherment does not yet enter the scene. One may guess at 


the meanings of certain signs, and to determine the numerical system is easy. But ‘in 
the absence of bilingual inscriptions,’ as Dr. Evans himself says, ‘the material as a whole 
fhas not reached the stage when any comprehensive attempt at interpretation or translit. 
eration is likely to be attended with fruitful results." Dr, Evans has not yet found his 
Rosetta Stone, though when the alabaster vase-lid of Khyan and the inscribed statuctte 
of Sebek-user son of Abnub were turned up at Knossos wo hoped that he would soon find 
it. Wecan only trust that he will be successful in this quest, and be the Champollion of 
Crete, 

As preliminary work this volume gives all the material available, so that others nny 
exercise their ingenuity on the solution of the problem as they list. Meanwhile Dr. 
Evans publishes also some very interesting theories and speculations on the relations of 
the Cretan scripts with those of Anatolin and Egypt, and, most interesting of all, the 
possibility, nay the probability, that the origin of the alphabet is to be sought in the 
Cretan hieroglyphs. Dr. Evans's argument in favour of this view is now put forward in 
detail, and is worthy of most careful attention. It is calculated to shake seriou sly the 
confidence of those who have hitherto, following De Roug?, held that the origin’ of tiie 
Phoenician alphabetic signs is to be sought in the Egyptian hieratic script. The whole 
question of the relations between the Minoan Keftians and the Phoonicians is now besin. 
ning to assume a definite form, and we may soon expect surprises, probably much to 
the detriment of Phoenician prestige, already much shaken by modern archaeological (lis- 
coveries. Speculations as to the meaning of individual signs of the Cretan seri pt are not 
avoided by Dr, Evans though he admits that they have little value at present. If we may 
be allowed a word of criticism, we would note that Dr. Evans seems hardly to have 
allowed at all for the possibility of derived or transferred neanings, which are so common 
in the analogous Egyptian writing. In Egyptian, for instance, an eye mesns not only “to 
sev, but aldo ‘te do" or ‘make,’ a fact which could never have been guessed or in any 
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way learnt before the language was properly read. It is therefore possible that many of 
Dr. Evans's tentative interpretations of his seal-signs may be actually very wide of the 
mark, They are too obvious ; the writing prolably contained complications like those in 

Dr. Evans's interpretation of the signs on the extraordinary pottery disk found at 
Phuaistos is curious, and is surely open to any kind of objection; but it may as well be a 
*ehaunt’ in honour of the Anatolian Great Mother as anything else. It seems impossible 
to guess what it is: we do not know how far many of these signs may have a transferred 
meaning and have even lost their original and retained only the transferred meaning, as 
often in Egyptian. Bat the purely archaeological question of the origin of this unique 
object is treated by Dr. Evans with his accustomed acumen. There can be no douht 
whatever that it is not Minoan, and, as he says, there is every probability that it came 
from Asia Minor, and is an example of the writing of the Lycians or Carinns contem- 
porary with the Cretans of the Third Middle Minoan period (about 1700 n.c.). The 
remarkable style of the object, on which the signs were impressed, evidently by movable 
types, Is well shown in the photographs. 

The book ends somewhat abruptly with the consideration of the Phaistos disk, and 
we have no hint as to the form which Dr. Evans's second volume will take. We may 
hope, however, that before it appears, the longed-for bilingual Ewyptian-Cretan inacrip- 
tion will be found, which will give us the key to the Scripta Minoa, and enable us to rend 
what the Greeks of the Heroic Age have left us of their writings. Only it is to be feared 
that when we do read them, we shall find ourselves Humersed in mere household accounta 
and letters from one official to another, when we want to read the true history of Troy 
and leur how Minos warred in Sicily; for so far as we can see the Cretans never 
placarded the walla of their palaces or temples with historical inscriptions as did the 
Assyrians and Egyptians, and we have no Minoan tablet that looks as if it contained any 
pow or story. 





Crete the Forerunner of Greece. By C. H. and H. Boyn Hawes; with a 
Preface by Anriuvn J, Evans, D.Litt., F.R.S, London and New York: Harper 
Bros., 11, 2s, Ge, 


In the small compass of « volume of Messrs. Harper's * Library of Living Thought’ Mr. 
ond Mrs. Hawes have given us a very succinct and useful account of early Cretan 
civilization. The book is intended for a leas instructed public than that for which Prof, 
Burrows wrote, but it may be profitably read by archaeologists who are well wequainted 
with Cretan antiquities. Mrs. Hawes devotes considerable space to m deseription of the 
excavations which, as Miss Harriet Boyd, she carried ont at Gournih and elsewhere in 
the isthmus of Hierapetra, and so gives those who have not an opportunity of seeing her 
monumental, but prohibitively expensive, publication Gournid an idea of the relation 
between Gournia and the other Minoan sites. Prof. Burrows has also done this, it is 
true, in his * Discoveries in Crete," but naturally the actual digger describes her own 
work amd sums up its significance better than an ‘outsider,’ well-informed though he 
may be, and himself a digyer ‘in other fields) Mere scribes who know no more than 
the rest of us, but are desirous of instructing mankind, have focussed our attention too 
much on Knossos and Phaistos, to the exclusion of such interesting and Important work 
as that at Grournia. The discoverer and excavator of Knossos himself rectifles this 
mistake by introducing to us this little work of the discoverer of Gournia and her 
husband, who is, it may be recalled, distinguished by important eraniographical researches 
in Crete, 

The small size of the book of course preclodes all references to authorities and all 
foot-notes. But the authors have sprinkled enough names of their fellow-workers through 
their text to show the uninstructed reader that itis not all ‘out of their own heads," 


—_ _ — ad a . 7 
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The final chapter ‘Crete and Greece’ gives the keynote of the book, which saaserts 
the idea (not first put forward by our authors) that in classical Greece we see the results 
of the mingling of two unusually gifted races—one autochthonous, the other immigrant— 
the former contributing the tradition and technical skill of a highly advanced native 
civilization, especially rich in art; the latter its horitage of Aryan institutions, power of 
co-ordination, and an all-conquering language.’ This view is now perhaps a commonplace 
of archacology, and most of us agree with it, like Mr. and Mrs. Hawes. 





The Cults of the Greek States. By L. HR. Farxett, Vol. V. Pp. i-xii 
+1-185. Oxford: Clirendon Press, 1900, 14s, fid. net. 


With the present volume Dr. Farnell completes a work which, as he reminds the reader, 
has occupied his intervals of leisure for twenty years. The author here deals with 
Hermes, Dionysus, Hestia, Hephaestus, Ares, and concludes with certain ‘minor cults.’ 
He acknowledges that some important features of Greek religion have been omitted, but 
promises to supply the chief omission—the cults of the dead and hero-worship—in a 
different setting. It is perhaps more unfortunate that no room could be found 
for a survey of the whole field that has been covered in detail. The book thus lacks 
completion, though Dr. Farnell’s general views on Greek religion are known from other 
sources, and will be summarised in the forthcoming edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Hiritannica, 

The method of the work has heen criticised, sometimes with a petulance and 
acrimony suggesting that the odinm mythologicum of n past generation is not wholly 
extinct. It nutst be acknowledged that the treatment, if old-fashioned, has its ivantages, 
Gur ideas on Greek cults are intimately connected with the names and personality of the 
Olympian gods. Dionysus stands for us as the expression of enthusiastic rites, Demeter 
and Kore, of the mysteries, The Olympian names are at least convenient Inhels. Dr. 
Farnell goes further in defence of his method : the divine name is a magnet attracting 
to itself » definite set of cults and mytha.. In spite of local varietics of ritual, names 
like those of Apollo and Dionysus have an individual religious charmcter. Most scholars 
however will probably feel that the advantages of the method are more than counter. 
balanced by its inherent defects. It does not admit any historical presentment of the 
subject in proper sequence. This fault is strikingly shown in the present volume, Pure 
nature-worship and nature-magic are the very roots of Greek religion, and should be the 
starting-point of discussion. But, by Dr. Farnell's system, they are relegated to the very 
last chapter, where they seem strangely out of place as a pendant to the Olympian creed, 
Again, the origin and development of ench god are treated separately, and this method 
entails at least two serious drawbacks. In the first place, the genera significance of 
Greek cults is obscured by treatment in parts which are not welded together into a 
whole. Secondly, there is inevitable repetition ; in the case of many goda the ideas 
underlying their ‘origins’ are similar and a discussion of these ideas js spread over 
various chapters that deal with kindred divinities. 

But it is ungracious to carp at a work which, as will generally be allowed, is a monu- 
ment of industry, sound scholarship, and sobriety of judgment. It is pleassnter to 
congratulate Dr. Farnell on the completion of his ‘self-imposed task,’ and to note with 
satisfaction that he proposes to use his knowledge of Greek cults as a starting-point for 
the study of Comparative Religion, 

With regard to the Inst volume, it is difficult to criticise, or even to mention its. con- 
tents within the limits of a brief review. The firat chapters are devoted to Hermes—in 
many respects the most complex and elusive figure of the Greek Pantheon. Dr. Farnell 
of course rejects Roscher’s view that all the functions of Hermes cin be deduced from 
the physical concept of the wind. For his own part, he thinks that some of these mani- 
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fold characteristics go back to a pre-Hellenic divinity, whether Pelasgian or Anatolian. 
The pastoral and phallic clement is part of wider original functions belonging ton god of 
vegetation and the under-world. His historic Chthonian character is 4 survival of larger 
powers. From a different conception—that of a way-god—the author derives other 
phases of Hermes: he becomes a god of boundaries, a herald, a dispenser of luck, a patrcn 
of thieves. Some such development may very possibly have been the case ; but probably 
no two scholars would exactly coincide in their attempts to systematise the functions of 
Hermes. It seems doubtful, for instance, whether Dr. Farnell is right in accounting for 
the connexion between Hermes and Apollo by their character as way-gods. They have 
much more in common; they are both pastoral gods—Dr, Farnell allows this as another 
factor—they are both musical, and, in different degrees, prophetic; and both became 
types of the Greek ephebe in grace of body and versatility of mind. The human element 
is here more important than any remote ‘origin.’ 

Tn discussing Dionysus, Dr, Farnell accepts the view that the god was a Thraco- 
Phrygian. His remarks on the Thracian cult are clear and interesting, and he lays stress 
on Mr. Dawkins’ description of modern Dionysiac ritual in Thrace. His whole treat- 
ment of the various problems associated with the name of Dionysus is a model of ootm- 
pression in handling « vast sabject. 


Das Pelargikon; Untersuchungen zur altesten Befeatigung der Akropolis 
von Athen. Von Avaver Késten. Pp. 42, and six plates. Strassburg: Heitz, 
1900. 3 ML. 60. 


It has hitherto been generally assumed that the massive fortificatiom walls that surround 
the Acropolis and the walled enclosure of the Nine Gates or Pelargikon at its west end 
form two parts of a single and contemporary system. In this monograph it is main- 
tnined that the old fortress on the Acropolis, corresponding to those at Mycense, Tiryna, 
and elsewhere, had its main entrance on the north side, at the spot to the N.E, of the 
Erechtheum, where the staircase now visible is » later modification of this entrance ; and 
that the Pelargikon was not originally an outwork to protect the main entrance, but an 
extension of the fortified area, made at some later time with the object of gaming more 
space within the walls. Dr, Koster traces the remains of the wall at the N.E_ corner of 
the Pelargikon, where it joins the Acropolis rock between the cave of Pan and the 
Sanctuary of Aglauros; at the S. he points out that it must have followed the natural 
ridge of rock below the Nike bastion, but denies its extension along the 5. side of the 
Acropolis, He also points out that in Kimon's time and later the Acropolis and its 
outworks were no longer fortified. An appendix gives his views as to the much 
disputed passage, Thucydides ii. 15, Here he accepts the old current identification of 
the Olympieion and Pythion near the Diswus, but follows Dérpfeld’s identification of the 
Dionysion ¢ Alavms and the Enneakrounos, taking the whole passage as giving the extent 
of the early city from 5.E. to N.W. The question does not, however, as he admits, 
affect the Pelargikon. 


= aire des Dieux Orientaux au Janicule. Par Grorces Nicore et 
Gia Danie. Pp. %). 15 plates and 42 cuts. Rome: Cuggiani, 11M). 


In this little book, which is a reprint from the Mélanges of the French School at Home, 
the authors give a clear account, illustrated with a good plan and numerous photographs, 
of their fruitful excavation on the Janicalum. The discovery of the locus Furainee in the 
Villa Sciarra and the many dedications to Syrian deities found there suggested the 
desirability of a search for their sanctuary close by, The new excavations have laid this 
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Two buildings have been found, the oarlier dating from the latter half of the second 
century a.p,, the later from the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth. This 
later chapel consists of » large central courtyard, on oblong chamber ending im an 
apes at one end, and an octagon at the other, In the octagon is o triangular base 
within which was found the mysterious bronze idol, wrapped in the cuils of a serpent and 
with seven eggs Inid by it. The riddle of this figure has still to be solved, but it dows 
not! seem likely that the romantic descent from the votive images of Cnossos which the 
authors suggest will carry conviction. In the apse at the opposite end was found a 
statue of Dionysus, a poor copy of a Hellenistic original, which is interesting for the 
remains of gilding on face and hands. The authors quote several examples of this treat- 
ment, Among them the Attic head im the Palazzo dei Conservatori is noted in Bull, Com, 
1872-3, p. 295, no. 22, as a recent acquisition of the Commission. Its provenance is not 
stated. The two heads in the Antiquarium, of which surely one only represents Odysseus, 
the other being youthful and beardless, were found ina well of the former Villa Palombara 
on the Esquiline and are noted in Be/!, Com, 1878, p. 279, nos. Land 2, The view of 
M. Gauckler that the human skull found in the apse (p. 0, 84) is a trace of human 
sicrifice is not accepted. It seems, however, to present less difficulty than the authors’ 
explanation of the relic as an instance of the o# revectum., The fine statua in basalt, 
probably an Egyptian king of a late dynasty, is the most important work of art brought 
to light. Jt may be mentioned that the relief from Tripoli mentioned on p. 52, mote 1, 
has been lent by ita possessor, Mr. H. 8. Cowper, to the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. It is to be hoped that the excavation may be continued. — 


The Roman Fort at Manchester. Edited by F. A. Bavrox, M.A. Pp. xvi+194, 
and pp. Gi+160, With 14 plates, 3 plans, and 6 illustrations in the text. 
Manchester: University Press, 1000. Ga. net. 

Excavations at Toothill and Melandra. Ey the muwme Editor, Pp. vi+51. 
With 9 plates. Manchester: University Press, 1909. 


The latter of these volumes is supplementary to the former, and the two may therefore 
be conveniently noticed together. They constitute the Second Annual Report of the 
Manchester and District Branch of the Classical Association, Admirably printed and 
lavishly illustrated, they embody the fruita of a very considerable amount of archaeological 
enthusiasm. The Associntion deserves great credit for its zeal in the canse of excavation, 
and for the promptitude with which it seized the passing opportunity. of. ascertaining 
something definite about the scanty remains of the Roman fort at Manchester. ‘It is a 
pity that more self-restraint and « stricter sense of proportion have not been observed in 
the publication of the resulta, A higher standard of scholarship, too, might reasonably 
have been locked for in some of the contributions. Reading between the linea of the 
Preface, one can see that the editor has had his difficulties. But, apart from this, the 
plan of the book is not good, It lacks unity and cohesion. Different aspects of the 
subject have been resigned to different people, some of whom write with unnecessary 
diffusiveness, regardless of whether they are trespassing on their neighbour's property or 
not. The essay on the Roman name of the fort is inconclusive and pointless. That on 
the inseriptions is based on insutticient knowledge. Nor is Canon Hicks's piper on 
Mithras-Worship in Roman Manchester quite worthy of his reputation as a serious 
student. The actual account of the digging operations is, in the main, from the editor's 
own pen. It is serapuloasly conscientious and informiny, although it might with 
sdvantage have been briefer and more business-like. The descriptions of the pottery 
and of the various objects in the Ellesmere Collection are like] y to prove helpful for com- 
parison with similar remains elaewhere. The last 160 pages are devoted to a very 
detailed catalogue of all the Roman coins that can claim any kind of association with 
Manchester. Perhaps numismatists will not grumble at: this enercus atowankaa af 
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space. The mere Inyman, however, may be forgiven for wondering whether it is always 
wise to give. specialist his head. ‘The supplementary volume is much more unpretending 
than its sumptuous companion. Butitis a useful record of good work done, both negative 
and positive. On the one hand, the supposed Roman origin of the earthwork at Toothill 
seems to have been conclusively disproved, On the other, sume advance has been made 
towards a satisfactory knowledge of Melandra. 


The Thousand and One Churches. By Sir W. M. Ramsay and Miss Greatacpe 
L. Bei. Pp. xii +580, with 60 plates and S82 cuts. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1. 2s. net. 


Bin-Bir-Kilisse isa well-known site, which has been partially described by various travellers. 
In the closing year of last century a member of the Hellenic Society, Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, 
with another member as his companion, spent a few days at Bin-Bir-Kilisse measuring 
and photographing ; and the materials collected stimulated Prof. Josef Strzygowski to 
gathor and dugest the scattered accounts in an inspiring book Afeinasien ein Nenland der 
Aunatgeachichte (1908), which aimed chiefly at calling attention, ‘by the contrast 
between its incompletencss and the high importance of the monuments it discusses’ to 
the urgent need of energetic exploration of Christian remains in the East, while there is 
yet time. His appeal roused the dauntless Miss Bell, an architect of unquestioned 
competence, and she secured the necessary epigraphic skill by persuading the veteran 
explorer of Asia Minor to join in the task. Their untiring energy has at last brought 
arder out of confusion and produced a scientific work of first-rite importance for the 
history of Christian architecture and of no small value for the glimpses which, under 
Sir. William Rameuy's masterly treatment, it gives of the chequered fortunes of a 
Byzantine city through the middle ages. 

The lion's share has naturally fallen to the architect. Sir W. Ramsay has written 
Parts L and IV. (pp. 1-40 and 601-570). The Intter collects and discusses the 
inscriptions, Hittite and Greek, and describes the other monuments of the mountain 
(apart from the buildings), ending with an inquiry mto the ancient name of the city. 
The former gives a description of the site and of the mountain region around and a sketch 
of the history of the city, so far as it cane reconstructed from the written and unwritten 
remains, for in literature it is barely mentioned. He shows that the site has a unique 
interest in that its churches belong to all ages from the fifth to the eleventh century and 
so exhibit the continuous development of Christian architecture through seven centuries. 
This is a point of capital importance: apart from this fact its interest would be 
comparatively slight. For the rest of the book (pp. 41-500) Miss Bell is responsible. 
In Part I]. she describes the buildings, and in Part DT. she discusses at length the 
coolesiastical architecture of the plateau. But the former represents the results of joint 
study and expresses the opinion of both authors, except where any divergence of view is 
nobed. 

The account of the buildings leaves little to be desired. The plans, sketches, ani 
photographs are all excellent. This account together with the similar description of 
unpublished churches from the adjoining Lycaonian and Cappadocian districts incorpor- 
ated in Part D1. would alone sutlice to give the book a permanent value. The 
profusion of photographs has doubtless increased the expense of the volume, but it 
has greatly increased its value, since they often form a record of facts which have already 
disappeared : the provess of decay is now going on at such a rapid pace that even two 
yeara have produced a ‘ melancholy difference." Excavation has practically been limited 
te clearing the lines of buildings so far as to determine the exact plan: on a site of this 
kind a more ambitious scheme would have been unprofitable without a vast expenditure, 
and there is little probability that the results would justify the outlay, 
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Tn the third part Miss Bell discourses, with great learning and insight, on the rays. 
ecclesiastical architecture of the plateau as a whole. Her conclusions will not surprise : 


any one who has caught the spirit, and appreciates the genius, of the country, So fnr as 
the East is concerned, she answers with no uncertain voice Straygowski's question Grient 
oder oni. From an examination of the ruins there emerge two general propositions of 
far-reaching importance: (1) that the builders, even in a small mountain district remote 
from any great centre of civilization, are familiar with an astonishing variety of 
architectural types and show great resource in developing them ; (2) that the architecture 
of districts which geographically are very closely related shows differences In regard to” 
eround-plan, details of masonry, and style of ornament so marked as to imply the oxist- r 
ence in each artistic centre of «a Jocal school working with extreme freedom with the : 
limits of tradition, The general conclusion follows inevitably: the art of central Asin 
Minor is indigenous, not imported : an imported art would have resulted in much greater 
uniformity. The common source from which the local builders draw their inspiration is 
to be found in the architectural traditions of Asia, but they impress on their work the | 
stamp of their own individuality, This conclusion is proved in detail for each of the o~ 
dominant architectural forma, into which space forbids os to enter. Miss Bell proves 
herself a powerful supporter of what we believe to be the true pesition, and we admire 
equally her energy, her learning, and her thorough sympathy with the spirit of the land. 
Prof. Ramsay's contributions are veritable fours de foree. His sketch of the fortunes 
of Barata (the ancient name of the city) is a fine example both of the sharpness of his 
observation and of his wonderful power of synthesia, based on a lifelong study of the 
country, We think that perhaps he exaggerates the specifically sacred character of the 
mountain : the appearance of excess in the number of churches and monasteries is surely 
due in part to the disappearance of everything else, and the abundance of both is in | 
keeping with the Christian ideals of the time. It seems probable that L172 is too early =" 
a date for the disappearance of the Christian population: [bn Batuta found many | 
Christians in this part of Anatolia in the early fourteenth century, which is on other 
grounds to be taken os the date of the flav! disappearance of Christianity in Lycaonia 
generally, His treatment of the inscriptions is a masterpiece. They are extraordinarily 
illiterate and hence difficult both to decipher and to explain; sometimes they resist 
explanation. The epigraphic copies are inadequate: the chronological order of the 
inscriptions is a matter of much uncertainty and is largely based on progressive degen- 
eracy and on ‘a certain feeling acquired by long study on the site for the sequence of 
history there,” but over this the reader can have little control without facsimiles as exact 
sé can be made. Moreover, the arrangement of the copies is extremely inconvenient ; 
if we could not have them in their proper place, why should they not have been given 
in regular order at the beginning or end of the discussion? We must add that the maps 
also are inadequate and inconveniently placed. Prof. Ramsay explains that many notes 
for them as well as the ‘careful facsimiles of inscriptions’ were accidentally left) with 
the camp equipment at Konia, We should have preferred a litth: delay in publication 
pending their recovery. 
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Accidents of an Antiquary'’s Life. By D. G. Hooanre. Pp. x.4+176 with 40 
Hustrations. London: Macmillan, 1910, 7s, ted. 


Mr. Hogarth’s book is oddly named ; for he is first of all a traveller, and then always an 
archaeologist rather than an antiquary, a word which has a very distinct connotation in 
English at the present time, Ani whereas the title gives the impression that the . 
things described were subordinate in interest and importance to the work on which 
the author was engaged, the effect of the text is exactly the reverse. Not the 
reconstitution of the past, so mach as the impressionist record of the present state of the 
lands of ancient civilization, seems to be Mr. Hogarth's niin. But, title apart, the book 
is one of the most’ amusing, and sometimes, in an indirect way, one of the most 
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instructive of its kind. Tt is equally readable, whether the author is describing a 


cataclysm of nature, or the no leas destructive paralysis which may grip a people under 
Turkish rale, the unpleasant ways of a raki-imbibing host in the Nile Delta, or the 
Solomonic decisions of a British subaltern set over Cretan pensants, Ho writes as o rule 
with care ; but ocensionally one feels that, had he sought less after the picturesque, he 
might have escaped certain pitfalls, as where he writes that * rotting frames stood gaunt 
agninst the sky, adding serceose of sadness to the desolation of nature * (our italics). The 
crispness with which he expresses his opinions may sometimes detract from their weight, 
but it never impairs the entertainment provided by one of the most delightful books ever 
written by an archaeologist, 


———— 


Archaische Marmor-skulpturen im Akropolis-Museum gu Athen, [fy 
H. Scuraver. Pp. 87; 76 blocks. 4dto, Vienna: Holder, 109. 


This work describes some of the principal fits and additions which have been made by the 
author, in the course of long and arduous study among the archaic marble sculptures of 
the Acropolis Museum, His lnbour was rewarded by some most fortunate finds among 
the previously unplaced fragments, and his results, embodied as they now are in the 
originals, cannot be overlooked by any student interested in the Acropolis sculptures. 
No fewer than eight of the well-known figures of ladies are here shown to have received 
important additions, and material additions and changes are recorded in most of the other 
groups. These, however, are only a small selection of the total results obtained, which 
are to be published shortly by the Austrian Institute in sumptuous form, 
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Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums. Py Wavrier Awenexe. Band 
II. Toxt (Sve), Pp, 768, With 83 plates (4to). Published under the auspices of 
the Roman Section of the Imperial German Archaeological Institute. Berlin : 
Reimer, 1908. 


The first volume of this great sculpture-catalogue was noticed in this Journal, vol. xxiv, 
p- 170. The second volume has all the characteristics of its predecessor. It deals with 
the aculptures uf thie Kelvedere, the Sala degh Animali, the Galleria delle Statue, the Sala 
dei Busti, the Gabinetto delle Maschere, and the Loggia Seoperta. It will be seen that it 
includes some of the most famous statues of the Vatican, which are also the most difficult 
to deal with from the eataloguer’s point of view. The author has solved the problem by 
stepping outside the limits of space which the majority of estaloruers have, rightly or 
wrongly, thought it necessary to impose on themselves. The Laocoon, for example, 1s 
the subject of an article of 26 pages. Working on this broad canvas, the author has 
been able to make his work the most elaborate catalogue of a great collection of sculpture 
that has yet been published. The plates are to a great extent views of portions of the 
galleries, and to tum them over seems to bring back the very atmosphere of the 
Vatican and its courts, 


Six Greek Sculptors. By FE. A.Giaspsen. Pp. xvi.+260, with 81 plates. London : 
Duckworth & Co., LOL. Ta, Gel. 


This work contains a series of chapters on the six most representative sculptors of 
Greece, viz. Myron, Phidias, Polyclitus, Praxiteles, Scopas, and Lysippus. These are 
preceded by introductory chapters on the characteristic qualities of Greek sculpture in 
general, and on ‘early masterpieces,’ and followed by « chapter on Hellenistic sculpture, 
‘The book is thus, in effect, a series of essays on the whole course of Greek sculpture, as 
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represented by its most famous names, and Is well illastrated by half-tone plates of the 
works associated with them. Strese is laid, throughout, on the general considerations 
that are involved, and the author is careful not to allow the main thread of his argument 
to be concealed by matters of controversy and doubt. The volume is therefore 
excellently planned to form a readable introduction to the study of Greek sculpture. 


Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains, Tome I, Les Ensembles. Par 
Suanomos Remacn. Pp. 483. Paris: Leroux, 1. 10 fr. 


M. Salomon Reinach continues indefatigably his task of supplying at a low price a 
graphic index of the chief works of antiquity. Having done Vases and Statues, he now 
begins Heliefs. The present volume is called * Les Ensembles,’ in which a5 « matter 
rather of convenience than of strict logic he includes groups of reliefs found together like 
the Boscoreale treawure, as well as objects having a more organic connexion ; such as the 
sculptures of o temple, The arrangement is alphabetical, making it easy to find any 
group, and easy to make sure of ite absence. 

The present volume contains a very large number of outline drawings, both from the 
greater series such as the Parthenon and the column of Trajan, and from small and im- 
necessible subjects, such aa o slab from Alabanda. It also includes the treasures of 
Berthouville (Bernay), Boseoreale, Hildesheim, and Nagy. For many purposes the draw- 
ings will serve by themselves. If they are insufficient, they facilitate further reference 
to the standard publication. 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture, from the sixth century B.C. 
to the time of Michelangelo. With an introduction by G. F. Hm. Fp. xiv. 
4212, 101 plates. London: Methuen and Co., 1000. 10s, 6a. net, 

This is described by the author as ‘in the first and last place a picture-hook'; but it is a 

picture book with « page of comment and explanation opposite exch picture, and with a 

continuous introduction to join them together, Greek sculpture occupies rather more 

than half the plates; the rest are divided between Roman, Mediaeval and Renaissance 
art. The selection is good and representative, and the reproductions are on the whole 
satisfactory. The book should do much to popularixe the beat sculpture of all ages, 
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Beitrage zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde. Von Apory Wieneim. Sonder- 
schriften des osterreichischen archiologischen Institutes in Wien, Band VII. 
Pp. vii. +579. Vienna: Alfred Holder, 10098. 35 M. 


Professor Wilhelm has for many years been recognized as standing in the front 
rank of Greek epigmphists. His prolonged residence in Athens as Svcretary of the 
Austrian Archacological Institute afforded him the opportunity of gaining an unrivalled 
familiarity with the treasures of the Epigraphical Museum as well as of visiting npost 
parts of the Hellenic world, and for some time past various archaeological periodicals, 
notably the Juhreshefte, Atheniache Mitteilungen, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénigue, 
and "Expyyepis "ApyowoAoyiey, have given constant proofs of his profound knowledge of the 
whole epigraphical field and his brilliant powers of criticism and restoration, His 
transference from Athens to Vienna in 1905 awakened the fear that this activity might be 
curtailed by his professorial duties, but happily. such forchodings have been falsified. 
In 1K Wilhelm’s Urkanden dramaticher Auffihrungen in Athen marked a new orm in 
the study of the Inscriptions dealing with the Attic drama, and last Ver gare us the 
present work, which shows on every page those qualities which we have learned 
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to expect from its author, fertility in suggestion, felicity in restoration, a wonderful 
mastery not only of the ancient texta but also of the modern literature dealing with 
them, above all a sensitiveness to the niceties of Greek diction a4 appearing in 
inscriptions, which enables him to Cetect errors unnoticed by other scholars and to 
restore convincingly fragments which others have regarded as hopelessly mutilated. 

The book falls into two parts. The first (pp. 1-225) is avowedly a farrago, a 
collection of miscellaneous notes and jottings made in the Athenian Museum, on journeys 
further afield, or during the study of various epigraphical works. A number of inseriptions 
appear here for the firat time and a great many published texts are corrected, restored or 
supplemented. Attic inscriptions come first, arranged in chronological sequence ; then 
follow those from other states in geographical order, The second and shorter portion 
(pp. 229-249) contains a valuable and interesting esuy on the archives of the Greek 
cities and on the eustom of publishing documents of general interest by writing them, 
temporarily or permanently, on the walls of public buildings, especially Sovkerrqoa, or 
upon white boards (Aevkdpara, cavides) displayed in prominent positions, The remarks 
on the modifications made in the original texts of decrees before their inscription on 
marble or bronze are very suggestive, The various questions involved are carefully 
worked out, and although Wilhelm expressly disclaims any finality for the discussion, 
yet his main results may be taken as proved by the evidence he adduces from many 
Greek states. 

The indexes, on which the value of a work of this kind so largely depends, seem, 
so far as we have tested them, quite adequate, and the illustrations of inscribed stones 
and of squeezes are such as to satisfy even the most exacting. We are pleased to note 
that the paper employed in printing the Uromden dramatischer Auffihrungen, with its 
highly glazed surface and its peculiar smell, has been replaced by one which, while 
sacrificing nothing of the excellence of the illustrations, renders the task of the reader an 
easier and niore pleasant one. 





Mélanges d'Histoire Ancienne. (Bibliothéque de In Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Paris, xxv.) Pp. 391. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1909. 12 fr. 50 6. 


This volume comprises three eseays, all of considerable interest though only the second 
and third concern Greek history. M,G. Bloch discusses in detail the evidence for the 
career and character of M. Aemilius Scaurus, and the light which it throws upon Roman 
party politics in the seventh century of its history. The result is on the whole to confirm 
the favourable verdict passed by Cicero, Seneca, Valerius Maximus and other writers, 
and to reject the adverse judginent of Sallust, which most modern historians have 
accepted. The second essay, by M. J. Carcopino, deals at great length (pp. 83-267) with 
the history of ostraciam at Athens, criticising many of the conclusians upheld by M. A, 
Martin in his Notes sur [Ostraciame dens Athines, published in 1907. After examining 
the origin, charnctor and procedure of the institution, the author devotes a chapter to the 
cases of ostraciam mentioned in our ancient sources and concludes that there were but nine 
victims in the whole course of Attic history—Hipparchus son of Charmus, Megacles son 
of Hippocrates, Alcibiades the elder, Xanthippus, Aristides, Themistocles, Cimon, 
Thucydides son of Melesias, and Hyperbolus. The remaining chapters contain a short 
sketch of the evolution of ostracism and a full discussion of the situation which resulted 
in the ostracism of Hyperbolus in 417 and the reasons why the institution thereafter fell 
inte disuse, (mn the whole the arguments are strong, not to say decisive, as, for example, 
the defence of Philochorus’ statement that no man could be ostracised unless 600) votes 
were given against him and the criticism of Plutarch's view that the 6000 voters were the 
requisite quorum and that a bare majority sutticed for ostracising, But the author him- 
self nukes several unguarded statements, as when he says that the potsherds still extant 
bearing the names of Megacles, Xanthippus and Themistocles attest the fact of their 
H.S.—VOL. ARK, x 
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ostracism (pp. 186, 190, 196), The vote against Themistocles, for example, may have 
been given in 482, when Aristides and not Themistocles was banished ; or, again, it may 
have been given on some occasion when an ostrahophoria took place but was rendered null 
and void because (000 votes were not recorded against any one citizen, 

The volume closes with an interesting study of the Athenian corn-supply in the fifth 
and fourth centuries n.c. by M. L. Gernet (pp. 269-391). The author starts by trying to 
estimate the population of Attica at this period and hence to calculate the approximate 
consumption of cereals and the quantity annually imported, After passing in review the 
various corn-growing countries of the eastern Mediterranean basin and their probable _ 
contribution to Attic needs, he deals with the importers (frepo) and com-dealers 
(orrov@\m) and their relation to the city, Finally the attitude of the city to the question 
of corn-supply and the legislation dealing with this subject are discussed and the con- 
clusion is reached that much more attention was paid to the replenishment of the state 
coffers than to the task of securing a regular and cheap supply of corn, The essay 
contains a great deal of interesting and valuable material, but it is not everywhere con- 
vincing. The argument, for example, in favour of retaining 400,000 as the number of 
the Attic slave population towards the close of the fourth century is not unanswerable, 
and the question isa crucial one. Nor can we feel that the author has done justice to the 
importance of Athenian relations with the Pontus in the firth century. 





Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. By Mavuice Crotser- 
Translated by James Loeb, Pp. xx+192. London: Macmillan and Co, 109, 
Ta. Gal, 


M. Croiset’s name is familiar in this country and any work from his pen will be welcomed 
as that of an author who combines sound scholarship with an uncommon literary power. 
We are grateful, therefore, to Mr. Loeb for having given us an English version of his 
‘ Aristophane ct lea partis & Atheénes,’ published im 1906, a version which, while 
adhering closely to the original, succeeds in reflecting something of the charm of its 
style. The only blot on the work is the considerable number of minor errors and incon- 
sistencies which have remained uncorrected : but these, though they may annoy, will not 
mislend, the reader. The interest of the book is enhanced by a brief but valuable intro- 
duction to the English version, contributed by Professor John Williams White, of 
Harvari. 

After an introduction dealing with the relation of Attic comedy to the ‘rurl 
democracy,’ the life and political standpoint of Aristophanes and the character of Cleon, 
M. Croiset goes on to examme in chronological order *The Kanqueters,’ *The 
Babylonians’ and the eleven extant comedies of Aristophanes, This examination ts not 
exhaustive, but it is fresh and etimulating and shows not only careful study but deep in- 
sight. The writer recognizes that the comedian’s attitude cannot be demonstrated by 
rivid logical methods and contents himself with offering a solution of the problem which 
will appeal to our sense of the probable. Briefly expressed, his conclusion is this. 
Aristophanes was never the mouthpiece of the aristocratic faction at Athens. ‘ The 
fundamental tendency of hia political views differed essentially fromtheirs. They sought 
to destroy the democracy ; he appears merely to have sought to forewarn and, if possible, 
to reform it." His ideal was always that of a democratic city, but one in which the 
greatest influence would lie in the hands of a moderate element, the rural democracy, 

(ne advantage the English translation enjoys over the original: Mr. Loeb has 
added a useful index, thus increasing not n little the serviceableness of the book. 
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Agathocles. By H. J. W. Trtyarp. The Prince Conaort Prize, 1908, Pp. xii+ 
2. Cambridge : University Press, 1906, Gs. 


This essay, No. 15 of the well-known series of ‘Cambridge Historical Essays,’ gives a 
critical account of Agathocles’ career and character, based upon a careful study of the 
original authorities, especially Diodorus and Justin, supplemented by an examination of 
the theories of modern historians, The writer has himself visited most of the scenes of 
Agathocles’ exploits and illustrates his narrative with seven views, mostly reproductions 
of his own photographs. He brings to his task a judgment free from bias and a con- 
siderable critical power, and though on many points the unsatisfactory character of our 
ancient sources does not allow us to reach certain results, yet the historical narrative is 
well worked out. Sometimes, however, it is hard to see the woud for the trees; we lay 
down tho book feeling that we have learnt much of Agathocles’ campaigns, but that we do 
not understand the man himself or realize any one policy running through the bewildering 
series of victories and defeats, treaties made and broken, cities won and lost, brilliant 
adventures and perfidious massacres that make up his career. The secret of Agathocles’ 
grentness isa secret still. 

The style of the essay is clear and unpretentious for the most part, but it is marred 
by such peculiarities as the constant use of *foemen’ for enemies, ‘ outrond” for expelition, 
*mdwellers’ for inhabitanta. These mannerisms may be forgiven, but what is to he 
said of phrases like ‘the king dined the envoys or * Agathocles let shut the gates," of 
words like ‘deathworthy* and ‘unlaw’ or a Latin concord like * incommodum 
atationem *{ 





Geschichte des griechischen Ver resens. Von Franz Potaxp. Preis- 
scehriften gekront und herausgegeben yon der Fiiratlich Jahlonowski'schen Gesell- 
schaft zu Leipaig, xxxviti. Pp. 655, Leipzig: BG. Teubner, 1909, 94 Mark. 


In 183 E. Aiebarth’s ‘Das griechische Vereinswesen' was published by the Fiirstlich 
Jablonowski'sche Gesellachaft, and at once took its place as the fullost and most complete 
account of the nature and organization of the Greek clubs, trade-guilds, religious associa- 
tions and other voluntary societies. The present work, published last year under the 
same auspices, is carried out on a considerably larger scale and discusses in much greater 
detail the questions involved: the author has, moreover, made a far more complete 
collection of the evidence at our disposal and has been able to use a gx deal of fresh 
material discovered since the appearance of Ziebarth'’s book. Not that the latter will 
now become superfluous. Though Dr, Poland criticizes it in numerous points, not always 
of detail, and continually corrects or supplements it, yet he fully admits its great merits 
and on many questions is content to refer his readers to the treatise of his predecessor, 

That the present work will remain for a long time to come the authoritative account 
of the Greck associations is beyond doubt Not merely is the collection of materials 
astonishingly complete, but the care and minuteness with which they are handled leave 
nothing to be desired. In three points especially this work marks an advance on its pre- 
decessors. It subjects to a much closer and more searching examination the words used 
to describe the associations of the Greck world, distinguishing carefully in several cases 
terms hitherto regarded as synonymous, it traces the historical origin and development 
of the various classes of societies which figure in our reconls, andl it emphasizes the 
different characteristics of this side of Greek life as found in various parts of the Hellenic 
world. 

The book is well arranged and clearly written. The opening chapter is devoted to 
a discussion of the terminology of the subject, the names of the severn! societies known 
to us, their character and classification. The succeeding chapters deal with their religious 
aspect, their membership, organization and finances, and their attitude towards the 
individual members as shown expecially in their care forthe dead. A brief concluding 
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chapter gives an admirable historical survey of the subject, summing up the main results 
of the foregoing discussions. The work closes with adequate indexes and a list, occupy- 
ing no less than 82 pages, of the inscriptions and papyri cited: each of these is provided 
with « key-number, by which it is referred to throughout the book, a system whereby an 
immense economy of space is effected, The work is not, indeed, perfect : that a number 
of minor errors and inconsistencies should escape the author's notice was perhaps inevit- 
able in a book of this kind and does not seriously detract from its value. Nor is tt 
absolutely com plete : the interesting thinsos-law, for example, published in the British 
School Annual xiii. 328 ff., could not be taken into account. But Dr. Poland may be 
heartily congratulated on the result of his labours and Hellenists on the possession of a 
work which throws so much light on what was so important and characteristic a side of 
Greek life. 


Die Verfugungsbeschrankungen des Verpfanders besonders in den 
Papyri. Mit einem Anhang: Eine unveroffentlichte Basler Papyrusurkunde. 
Von Exsxet Razer. (Festgabe zur Fiinfhundertjahrfeier der Universitat Leipsig, 
dargebracht von der Universitit Basel.) Pp. 116. Leipaig: Veit & Co., 1900. 4M. 


This monograph is somewhat of a novelty among books dealing with ancient law in that 
it utilizes also the law of the Teutonic peoples. Tt is an mvestigation of the noteworthy 
clause in papyri relating to pledges in security (trofjen) by which the pledger is 
forbidden in any way to dispose of the property pledged before repayment of the debt. 
Beginning with an examination of ancient Greek law with « view to discovering whether 
it affords analogies, the author collects the papyrus material, and then briefly discusses 
certain theories in regard to the similar provision in German law. After this he 
proceeds to a consideration of the origin and justification of the clause, suggesting 
certain explanations. lt cannot be said that any definite conclusion is reached, Most 
of the evidence is extremely precarious and incomplete, and certainty is at present 
hardly attainable ; but the book is useful as a statement of the problem, At the end is 
published o tredj<y contained in the Basle Public Library. It is pleasant to hear that an 
edition of all the papyri in this collection may be expected. The volume contains an 
index of sources, 


Etudes sur l'ancienne Alexandrie. Par Atexanone Max pe Zoonen. Pp. 242. 
? Plates and 1 Map. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 140. 4 fr. 


M. de Zogheb's book contains a few summary sketches of the history of Alexandria 
under the Ptolemies and the Roman Emperors and also in Christian and Mohamedan 
times, and a few lectures and é¢ssays on Alexandrinn topography, im which subject his 
chief guides are Nerouteus Bey and Mahmoud Bey el Falaki. The anthor, who is more 
confident than critical in his statements and judgments, is convinced that the present 
mos we of the prophet Daniel, below which are some ancient vaults now inaccessible, 
occupies the site of the Sema or tomb of Alexander the Great, his only doubt being 
whether the body of the king is still there; and he maintains with equal insistence that 
Antony and Cleopatra were buried not in the toml which Cleopatra had constructed 
near the temple of Isis, but in the Seme alungside all the Ptolemies. 


The Roman Assemblies. By G. W. Borsrorp, Pp. x+821, New York: 
Macmillan Co, 1900. 17s. net. 

Tt is clear that this book is the result of much patient care. The author tells us that he 

bas consulted practically all the modern authorities ; and this means not only the 

standard works on Roman constitutional history but numberless articles in the various 
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periodicals of all countries. The book is therefore of great value as a work of reference, 
a Value which is much increased by the full bibliography appended to each chapter and 
by the copions references given in the notes. But it is more than a work of reference, 
The author warns us that we shall find views not previously expressed, and begs us not 
to reject an interpretation because it seems new but to examine carefully the grounds on 
which it iagiven. The most prominent of the new views is the treatment of the tribal 
assemblies. Prof. Botsford begins with the definition of Laeclius Felix: ‘he who orders 
net the whole people but some part of it to be present ought to proclaim not comitin bat 
a concilium.’ He shows that this distinction is not recognised by Cicero, Livy, and the 
other ancient writers, and so refusea to allow concilium plebia as a technical title in 
opposition to comitia tibuta populi ; the plebeian assembly could equally be comitin, and 
both tribal assemblies were comitia tributa. But in his desire to emphasize this 
identification of title, he ia led into an arrangement which is very confusing: He 
recognizes only three kinds of eomitia, the curinta, the centurinta, and the tributa, 
Under the last heading come both tribal assemblies, not separated as two distinct bodies, 
but treated as the same assembly in slightly different forms. This is unwise from the 
author's own standpoint: he professes to deal fully and individually with the Roman 
assemblies, and the identification of tithe does not alter the fact that there is an essontial 
difference between the two assemblies of the tribes, and the comitin tributa populi 
requires separate treatment. This confusion lessens the value of the work for purposes of 
reference : information about the popular assembly can only be extracted from the full 
account of the plebeian by constant use of the index, and here too the index, which is 
otherwise excellent, is correspondingly unsatisfactory. Thos in the chapters dealing 
with the legislative activity of the comitia, leges and plebiscita are given side by 
side with little emphasis lad on the distinction, although one main object of the account 
is to trace the development of the struggle between the orders. Again in the discussion 
of the judicial powers of the comitia tributa no mention is madeof the jurisdiction of the 
comitia populi, Apart from this subject Prof. Botsford shows a judicial spirit in 
discussing the conflicting views of earlier scholars, The references throughout are very 
full and accurate, 


The Client Princes of the Roman Empire under the Republic. (The 
Thirlwall Prize Exsay, 1906.) By P. C. Sanna. Pp, i+ 248, Cambridge, 1408, 


Mr. Sands has spent much energy on the collection of evidence bearing on his subject, 
and the material he has gathered gives a value to his Exaxy. But his results are very 
disappointing. Some of his main conclusions seem to us to be erroneous and to show a 
defective appreciation of Roman principles and methods, while the absence of any 
serious attempt to estimate the part played, for good and for evil, by the system of 
protectorates in Roman policy and polities indicates a limited historical outlook. 
The bulk of the essay deals with ‘the acts and functions of the Chentship ’ (Part IT.), 
to which is prefixed a discussion of the technical position which the princes occupied 
by treaty with Rome (Part [.). The introductory survey opens. with a definition of 
clientship, which is irrelevant: for, though ‘Client Princes’ is a convenient title, the 
relation of these princes to Rome was not based on the conception of elieafela and was 
net so designated. A similar faulty method, pregnant with consequences, marks the 
opening of Part I, Finding that the kings are styled reges socii or sorii ef cinici, he bases 
his discussion on a definition of ‘alliance’ applicable no doubt to the Triple Alliance 
but net te any socielas entered into by Rome from the time that she became a paramount 
power in Italy. An exhaustive examination of ancient authorities brings wut clearly the 
fact that the title (rex) amicus applied in the earlier period to kings in treaty relationship 
with Rome is replaced in and after the second century nc. by the title amiews ef socius 
or socina aque amicus, sometimes shortened to socius simply or even amicus, Now, 
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having defined secius as implying ‘in its correct and technical sense’ a treaty of defensive 
and offensive alliance, and having discovered (naturally enough) no trace of such treaties 
of alliance, he concludes that ‘when the kings came into permanent relationship with 
Rome, they entered it as “friends” and by a treaty of “friendship,” not by a treaty of 
alliance binding the parties to render mutual aid ; and that if, on the other hand, the 
terms “ally” and ** alliance" crept in, they arose from the assistance given by the kings 
to Rome, at first in expectation of reward, later under compulsion as clients. For this 
assistance they were rewarded in the second century [and] onwards by the appellation 
“friend and ally "' (pp. 37 £.). That is one of the main conclusions of the eaay. Such a 
theory would cut away all legal foundation from Rome's dealings with her vassal princes, 
and it cannot derive support from the more or leas inexact terminology of writers like 
Sallust, Diodorus, Plutarch, Appian, Cassius Dio, ef hoc genus ome, Amicilia and 
societas were quite distinct forms of treaty relationship, and from Mr, Sands" evidence 
we should draw the very different conclusion that from the time that Rome established 
herself as the paramount power in the Mediterranean, treaties of amicitix, impil yings 
strictly the independent sovereignty of the ree amicus, were superseded by treaties of 
socitfas, implying the limited and dependent sovercignty of the rex socius, Thence- 
forward the real relationship is sociefas, the conditions of which were naturally dictated 
by Rome, If the harsh reality was half veiled by diplomatic phrases like amicitia et 
secvetas or amicitia simply, we should not be misled by them any more than by Cicero's 
polite phrase about the Sicilians’ haying been recvived by the Roman people ‘in 
amicitiam fidemque’ (err. iii, 6,12), The reyes socii were likewise in fide P.R., and 
that implies deditie, though Mr. Sands does not appear to realixe it (ef. pp. 5, 88). 

The position taken up in Part [. affects to some extent the conclusions of Part IL. 
Thus Mr. Sands has to prove that the princes were not liable to tribute, but he does not 
succeed in doing it, and he seems to confuse the payment of such tribute with the 
provincial payment of shipendium (pp, 128 ff.) When tribute was not imposed, its 
equivalent was. Nor does he succeed in proving that the status of the kings under the 
Empire was different from what it had been under the Republic: the difference was the 
substitution of an.energetic for a lethargic master. 


Historical Roman Coins from the Earliest Times to the Reign of 
Augustus, By GF. How Pp. xviili+ 191. With 15 Plates Ulustrating 100 
Coins. London: Constable, 1909. 10s, Gd. net. 


This book should prove very useful to all who interest themselves in Roman history. 
Since Mommeen first systematically attacked the subject forty or fifty years ago, much 
fresh light has been thrown upon the coinage of Republican Rome, Numismutists at 
home and abroad have contributed in greater or less degree to the growth of knowledge. 
But two main causes of progress may be noted. Quite recently Dr. Hacherlin of Frank- 
furt, by dint of close and prolonged observation of the actual material, has succeeded in 
‘penetrating the mystery that shrouded the aes grure of Central Italy, and in so doing has 
discovered a clue that is calculated to sclve problems of first-rate importance with which 
even Mommaen had wrestled in vain. Again, the extensive Roman series in the British 
Museum has been most carefully examined and classified, first by the late Count de Salia 
and subsequently by Mr. H. A. Geueber. The combined result of these investigations 
represents a sulutantial advance, Hitherto, however, the new facts have been nieessaa Ta 
only to specialists. Mr Hill has now come forward to make them available for the 
onlinary student, in so far at least as they bear directly on the general development of 
Roman influence, commercial and political, or help to illustrate significant moments in the 
career of prominent public men. His method is to select certain typical pieces, or 
groups of pivces, and to make each of these the text for a disquisition in which all the 
relevant evidence is carefully collated, The plan is a sound one, and it has been 
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excellently carried out. This is not the place to enter into details. We must content 
ourselves with saying that those who choose to follaw Mr. Hill—and we trust they will 
be many—will find him a competent and illuminating guide. The volume is not too 
bulky. It is very clearly printed, and the illustrations are usually successful. There is 
a good index and also a glossary of technical terms. 





The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Edited by W. J. M. Srarkm. Pp, Ixxxviii 
+274. London: Macmillan, 19. 10s. net. 


All scholars are familiar with Dr. Starkie’s Wasps and have eagerly looked forward 
to his Achoarnians, The introduction contains, besides the usual account of the metres, 
the manuscripts of the play, and the history of the time, a most novel and valuable 
essay on the Laughter of Comedy, based on Aristotle's tractate. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Starkie will write more essays like this: it would be interesting if he went on to 
discuss Aristophanes’ Laughter with, say, Bergson’s ‘Le Rire’ for text, Dr. Starkie 
emphasizes the resemblance between Aristophanes’ comedy and the comedy of Shake- 
speare, and the translation which faces the Greek is founded on an intimate knowledge 
and a joyous appreciation of Shakespeare's works. This translation ia indeed one 
of the most successful experiments we have seen in the kind. Aristophanes more 
than mest poets has suffered from Tranalator's English, both in prose and in verse ; 
and nothing better reproduces the Aristophanic joy of speech than—not diluted 
Shakespeare—but the strong and exuberant extract which Dr. Starkie offers us, its 
opulent vocabulary, its amack of parody, and its delight in prodigious new formations. 
There are nine excursuses. One of them treats the wérre riéAurra question ; another 
 reconstitutes Euripides’ Telephos (on p, 76, it is curious that the author does not refer to 
Pollak’s treatment of the Telephos-story in Ziret Vasen aus d, Werkst. Hierous), A third 
excursus deals with the supposed change of scene in the Acharniaas: the author, it is 
gratifying to find, sides with Dorpfeld in rejecting a raised stage for this period; the 
evidence of the Acharnians is against it (r. pp. 47, 59, 245). The commentary itself 
is not so full as the author's commentary on the Wosps (that volume was intended 
to serve as an introduction to Dr. Starkie's contemplated complete edition). It is 
agreeably written, sober and useful, though a little disappointing at the old cruces: 
1.119 rodete 6" & Wiepee er d., 1 45 deaceier, |. 748 Gepcidew, 1. LOS ra hikrat* "Appodinv. 
A few complaints may be made : L665 ap8jey is surely the old palaistra-use, cf. 1, 274; 
L. 380 xarayhwrrifay has only one meaning in Greek ; L §& why quote Datis? |. 75 the 
supposed pun in Kourda (‘city of thin potations," ‘unsacked,’ xpqvy) is uncommonly 
far-fetched ; 1. 110) the same may be said of the supposed reference to the Jelephns 
in such an un-tragic line, On the other hand, 1.913 surely alludes to the battle of 
Crancs and Pygmies; Nikostratos (wus ye paxos otros) is the Pygmy who attacks the 
dpvarériz. In 1. L026 (. . . é maou Sokrrous.—eira vent tov dey ;) is not this the point ; If you 
like Soduro:, they are cheap enough: what more do you want? (cf. Il. 505, Pax 48). 
The book is furnished with complete indices. Tt cin be recommended oy all grounds. 


The Symposium of Plato. Eiited by R. G. Bony, Pp, lxxi+170. Cambridge : 
Heffer, 1000. Ta. net. 


Mr. Bury’s, as he reminds us, is the first English commentary on the Symposium, and as 
such itis welcome. But if it had been more English, it would have been more welcome 
still, The continual quotation of German commentators in the original tongue gives the 
notes an extremely forbidding appearance. Surely it is a false notion of completeness 
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which dictates this polyglossy. What the render wants is a commentary, not a 
commentary in the making. It would be both pleasanter and more useful to trace the 
identity of Mr. Bury than it is to contemplate the disjecta membra of Rettig and Hug. 
The diffuseness of the notes is possibly intended to save the student the trouble of 
verifying his references ; but he will have to verify them in any case to see what their 
context is, The object, it may be urged, is to preserve the subtle flavour of the German 
original ; but ‘sehr prosaisch '(p. 103) may surely be translated ‘ very prosaic’ without 
outrage to the author of the phrase ; and ‘quite round’ would be a sufficient rendering 
for “ganz romd.” Tt is a pity that what is really a thorough and painstaking piece 
of work should be marred by these blemishes. The introduction is interesting ; 
on reasoned analysis of the dialogue is given, and the characters of the participants 
accurately dingnosed, although the over-emphasis which is apt to attend such interpre- 
tations of what is implicit ina work of art is not lacking. Not all Mr. Bary’s ‘responsions’ 
will be admitted ; atypqpes can hanily ‘respond’ to typdr (p. 102) ; the ‘reminiscences 
of postry'on pp. 76 and 118 will not stand; and it is rash to suppose a reference to 
Agathon’s Anthens because the word A@r@orc is repeatedly employed by Agathon. The 
frammatical notes are sufficient; but dreyras (p. 3) surely does not go with mares alone: 
Mr. Bury reads mire for wid in the disputed passage 197 p, but rite though possible 
seems to strike a false note. The ‘intoxicated Nosh" on p. xli isa slip for ‘Lot.’ We 
could spare the quotations from Spenser's Hymns. They are not goml poetry, and as 
doctrine they are of course derivative and not parallel. In a future edition, Mr. Bury 
should omit and compress; and then the Greek text could have more room, and the 
words might be better spaced. 


Aristophanes and Others. By Herserr Ricnarps, Pp. x+307. London: Grant 
Richards, 1900, 7s. net. 


The book contains a large number of conjectures on the text of Aristophanes and other 
(Greek Comie dramatists, the orators, the repli "Yous, the lyric poets, ete. Mr. Richards’ 
minute and exacting echolarship is well known to readers of Yenophon ond Gthers and of 
his occasional articles, Eesides these conjectures there is an essay on the Diction of 
Aristophanes followed by a valuable list of the poetical words used by Aristophanes and 
the other comedians ; a study of the language of Antiphon's tetralogies, which the author 
thinks possibly genuine ; and an essay on the words rpaypdor and capedds. We may be 
allowed to select a single author and mention a few places where the author's conjectures 
stem particularly apt: Aristophanes, Ach. (46 Gerae for MSS. ofrw, 683 dx’ atra ; 
Kijights 1385 é¢ repioien; Wasps 318 eidar; Peace 720 mapagdrrer: see also his 
interpretation of Frags 301 and the note on eiedves (Frogs 905), In 0.7. 772 he reads 
acipeivert, a fine emendation. An interesting section is that on the Poctae Lyrici, where 
owing to the existence of oral tradition the author allows himself greater latitude than 
elsewhere, His remarks on Tyriaens 10, 7-10 are unlucky ; the futures, which he would 
expunge, are necessary to the sense; the coward alinnys alryiee yiror, and dripin and 
roxcrye always keep him company; and when he leaves his country, then he pill be 
‘xOpos toi: ove eer igre; and so péreroero, This is a rare aberration. The readings 
Acta in Theog. 9, few in 475, 1007 airot “ec, Solon 13. 12 reGoperore will be favourably 
received. Specinlists will find a great deal of important matter in this hock, but the 
general reader also will be diverted by the dexterity of the scholar’s touch. 
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“Avril pias. An Essay in Isometry, By R. J. Wauxer. 2 vols. Pp. vi+507, 304. 
London: Macmillan, 1910. 21s, 


Mr. Walker's thesis is as follows : most editors have supposed that the laws of the Dorian 
lyric allow a long syllable in the strophe to be anawered by two shorts in the antistrophe, 
and vice versa, and a similar licence from strophe to strophe. This Mr. Walker denies ; 
he examines all the instances where such substitution is believed to occur ; rejects them 
all; and proposes in most passages his own emendations, He claims that such substitu- 
tion mainly appears in lines where the reading may be doubted on other grounds, 
of difticulty, solecism, inconsistency. The author displays great ingenuity in his 
astonishing undertaking ; and even if his main contention is not accepted, the work is 
full of learning, stimulating, and (an important feature in a book of this type) brightly 
written and exsy to read, The evidence of the Oxyrhynchus papyri of Pindar is taken 
into account. The conjectures must be examined one by one, and even to select would 
be difficult in a short review. It is enough to say, that some of Mr. Walker's 
emendations command respect apart from the metrical dogma or (sometimes) the precise 
arguments adduced to account for corruption, 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition, being the Greek text 
of the de Compositione Verborum, Edited by W. Ruvs Roneets, Pp. xiv +358. 
London : Macmillan, 1910. Ls. 


This edition is on a somewhat larger scale than Prof. Rhys Roberts’ previous editions 
of the critical writings of antiquity, for besides the introduction, translation, and 
glossary, the text is furnished with a commentary, The most interesting and suyvestive 
part of the introduction is an essay on the Order of Words in Greek ; although the 
English passages quoted sa parallels are not very instructive. The translation is not 
over-agreeable reading, but it may be contended that Dionysius himself does not write 
the finest Greek. A protest, however, must be raised against the verse-translations. 
There is no call to translate Greek passages quoted by Dionysius as examples of beautiful 
style, and if they are to be translated, it should be into prose. Nothing can be less like 
Homer than (p. 79) 


Dropped from his hands to the floor the bowls, wherein erst he began 
The flame-tlushed wine to pour, and to meet his lord he ran, ete. 


Is this epeywaria Acro cai Seerica npuqeevpiva beiper ?) The renderings from Sappho and 
Simonides (pp. 230 and 270) are a disgrace to our language ; it is fair to say that they 
are not from the author's own hand; but he commends them. The notes are distigured 
by the author's pussion for quotation relevant or irrelevant: he quotes ‘ Vaughan’ for 
the statement that ‘few things are more remarkable than the infinite range,’ ete., which 
Shakespeare's plays put before as; and he makes a lengthy extract from ‘B. B.'s! 
Elizabethan translation of Herodotus on the ground that it ‘conveys the effect’ of 
Herodotus's style (uy @oSo0 pyr’ due as mepiperis cov Acye Adyor répde is rendered ‘ fear 
not lest either myself do go about to examine and feel thy meaning by the coloured 
glose of feigned speech"). Such aesthetic faults, whether grave or not in other editors, 
are certainly grave in the editor of a work on style, Useful the book 12 * bak Sh would 
have been better, if the author had exercised more self-control. 
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Essays on Greek Literature. By R. Y. Tyneent. Pp, xi+202. London: 
Macmillan, 140, 4s. net, 


Four of the essays composing this volume are reprinted from the Quarterly Reciew, the 
fifth (on Plutarch) from the International Quarterly of New York. As reviews in a 
Magazine, they answered their purpose sufficiently well ; but as reprinted in permanent 
form it may be doubted whether they are worthy of the reputation of their author. No 
attempt has been made to bring them up to date. The paper on Sophocles remains a 
review of the first three volumes only of Jebb's edition ; those on ‘The New Papyri’ and 
Dacchylides take no note of the course of criticism since the appearance of the edifiones 
principes of the "A@qeaiae Mokgiia and the Cean Iyriat. Even in the preface, where the 
statement (curiously contrary to fact) is made that ‘on the Content the belief in the 
authenticity of the ‘Constitution of Athens” is by no means so general as in England,’ 
no evidence Inter than 1811 is adduced for this remarkable assertion, Misprints, such 

as *Mr. Harris Warden’ for ‘Mr. Harris and Mr. Arden’ (p. 86), * Marrietti’ for 
*Marriette' (ihid.), ‘in time’ for ‘in turn’ (p. 102), remain uncorrected as they stood in 
the original article ; so do such obvious misstatements as that large additions have 

been made to the remains of Hyperides from the papyri of the Archduke Rainer (p. 86), 

or that Garrick put Ireland's * Vortigern’ on the stage (jhid.), The ‘ certam e¢mendation,” 

quoted on pp. 118 and 142, has been superseded in all recent editions by a reading more 

in accordance with the remains in the papyrus ; the portion of the papyrus said (on p. 120) 

to be ina state which renders continuous decipherment hopeless has been almost wholly 

deciphered or restored. In short, if these articles were worth reprinting (and they 

contain much that is interesting and attractive), it would have been more respectful tothe 

reading public if a litth more trouble had been taken about them. 


Ackucty “EkAqvoayy\uchy pera. | . hetihoyiow imo "A. Kupimelfov, Aucpydgor. “Eedeuris 
Sevrepa (erredas arabeapyfeira), “Er ‘Aftqvais, ee rot temeypapeiow rép Kerr Tne on 
"Averry Kerororririfev. 14M. oa. 13 + (8. 

Modern Greek-English Dictionary with a Cypriote Vocabulary. By <A. 
Kyntakives, Advocate. Second Edition (revised throughout) Athens: Printed by 
Anesti Constantinides, 10, Pp. of + (08. 

This second edition of Kyriakides’ dictionary appears at a time when the great scheme 

for a complete historical Greek dictionary to celebrate the centenary of the national 

independence is causing much discussion on the general subject of Greek lexicography, 

The peculiar position of the modern Greek language puts before the writer of a dictionary 

a number of very thorny problems. Not the least difficult is that of the admission of 

foreign loan-words. These are now being largely replaced by Greck words, and indeed 

many of them were never more than a natural consequence of diglossy and its inherent, 
confusion of Turkish and Greek. Here Mr. Kyriakides is wisely tolerant, and admits 
freely such Turkish and Italian words as really forma part of the spoken language, not 
recoiling even before sv dialectic a word as erpaira,a read. With regard to the popular 
form of purely Greek words, however, he shows himself more of a purist than Vischoa, 
whose Modern Gireek-French dictionary he bas used as o base and model. Thus he 
gives only copapor, paypor, yuuros whilst Viachos and Jannaris in his English and 

Modern Greck dictionary give by their side the popular forms KoLMApOr, petyeapas 

ypluprds. The indeclinable race he omits as against Wiachos and Jannaris, but this with, 

more reason, a8 the form is hardly used except in the most countrified language. 

Spellings such as yrevt for cre, he omits. The tendency of the book is thus to admit 

only the moat classical form of Greek words, and to reject even commonly used popular 

forms, Dinlectic words are naturally omitted, ‘The book is thus well suited for the 


reading of most modern literature, but would often be found Wanting if used to explain 
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the popular and often dialectic language of folk-tules and folk-song, or even the works of 
the writers of the popular school who follow Psichari .(the so-called Ma\Aiapoi) and 
freely enlarge their vocabulary by drawing upon the local dialects, These limitations, 
however, it shares to some extent with all the other dictionaries, 

The reason why the Cypriote dialect has been distinguished by a special vocabulary 
in the form of an appendix is apparently that the author is a native of Cyprus. At once 
the reader will compare the some 1300 words of this list with the more than {400 printed 
by Sakellarios,! who, it is true, brings up his total by including also medieval words, 
Both writers follow the principle of including words which shew some point of difference 
from the ordinary language, and of rejecting such words as are the same. This rejection 
precludes their lists from giving the Cypriote vocabulary in its entirety, and their 
principle of inclusion embraces numbers of words which only differ from the common 
language in consequence of the peculiar phonetic laws of the Cypriqte dialect. The 
book thus makes no advance in principle apon the work of Sakellarios, whilst it is atthe 
same time much leas complete. These considerations, however, touch no more than the 
appendix, and the book remains as the best English-Modern Greek dictionary known to 
the present writer. 


Physical Science in the Time of Nero. Being a translation of the (haestiones 
Naturales of Seneca. By Jonx Cuarke. With Notes on the Treatise by Sir 
Ancotpatp Getxre. Pp, liv+368. London: Macmillan and Co., 1910. 10s. 


This book is one of the many indications that, with the rise of modern rivals to the old- 
fashioned classical education, a popular interest is reviving in the contents, as distinct 
from the form, of ancient literature. Seneca's book was of enormous importance 
throughout the Middle Ages, and for many centuries, the translator nmintains (therein, 
perhaps, hardly doing justice to the influence, direct or indirect, of Aristotle), the chief 
authority in science in Western Europe. Its historical, apart from its scientific, interest 
ik in any case considerable. As a record of the state of scientificknowledge or ignorance 
at the time tt compares favourably with the entirely uncritical compilation of the elder 
Pliny. The translator has supplied a useful introduction, and Sir Archibald Geikie 
notes, which, however, would have been more valuable had the space which is given to 
a mere resumé of the work been spent on a still fuller discussion of its relation to modern 
discovery. The book will be used by scholars as well as by the ‘ English readers’ for 
whom it ia primarily intended ; 60 that it might have been well to give something 
more -thoroughgoing in the way of critical notes on passages where the text is doubtful. 





*,.* Owing to the closing of the Library during removal, the list of other works received 
is held creer until the iene of Port FI, 
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EGYPT'S LOSS OF SEA POWER. 


Tat Rome's victory at the Aegates ihsuluwe in 241 nc. put a definite 
end to the sea power of Carthage has long since been recognized, for 
subsequently the Italian fleets sailed unmolested wherever they pleased in 
the Western Mediterranean. It has not, I think, been realized with eqnal 
clearness that thereafter Rome was the only first-rate naval state in the 
entire world of ancient polities, for the more complex relation of the eastern 
powers has obscured the fact that after 241 n.c, Egypt, hitherto the Carthage 
of the Orient, followed the example of her African neighbour and rival in the 
West, neglected her fleet, and left it to her garrisons and money to maintain 
the empire and protect the commercial interests which the navy and 
diplomacy of the first two Ptolemies had won. The fall of Egypt, moreover, 
as I shall try to show, was the result of a coalition of Rhodes and Macedon, 
which left the control of the eastern Mediterranean in the poesession of a 
group of second-rate naval states. This condition Philip V. sought to.end in 
the year 201 bc, but Rome at once interfered and prevented him from 
earrying out his plans; nor did she allow Antiochus III. and Hannibal time 
to reopen the question of maritime supremacy, The sea-fights won at Side 
and Myonnesus in 190 Bc. with the aid of Rhodes and Pergamum over the 
extemporized and disunited fleets of Asia settled it once and for all that no 
new first-class naval power was to arise in the East. The events of 241 nc. 
were thus decisive for the unification of the ancient world into a single state. 
I shall try in this paper to establish with some precision what they and 
what their antecedents were.! 

The general period of the battle of Cos, by which Antigonus Gonatas 


first wrested the control of the Aegean from the superior fleets of Egypt, has, 


I think, been determined correctly by Beloch.!* This important engagement 
must be disconnected from the siege of Athens which began in 265 and 
ended in 261 B.c.; for, in the first place, our sources contain no intimation 
that the surrender of this city was due to a naval victory gained by Macedon ; 
in the second place, the intrigue of Philochorus with Egypt after the fall of 
Athens presupposes the superiority of Philadelphus on the sea, and in. the 
third place, the appearance of Antigonus at Delos for the first time in 
256-5 nc. is inexplicable if he had been lord of the Aegean for the preceding 








1 Mr.,W. W. Tarn's treatment<of this same discussed at the end of this paper. For my tise 
general problem in 7.47.5. xxix. 264% came to of Mr. Tarn's second article see below, p. 204, 
hand after myowneonelusions had been reached. note 66. 

The chief points of difference between us are ‘A Griech, Geach. i, 2, 428. 
H.s. VOL, 3X4. oO 
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five years or more. The battle must fall in the course of a war like the 
Second Syrian, as its occurrence at the south-east corner of the Aegean 
implies ; since only the simultaneous conduct by Egypt of a struggle with 
Syria explains adequately the withdrawal so far back into Ptolemaic waters 
of a superior Egyptian fleet. 

It is not yet clear who the Ptolemy son of King Ptolemy was who 
revolted from Egypt in Ephesus at the time of the Second Syrian War.* 
An approximate date might be won for the loss of sea power by Egypt if he 
were the co-regent of Philadelphus who disappears from the Egyptian 
documents in 259-8 Bc¢.° since such an act presupposes doubt as to the 
naval supremacy of Alexandria. But this is by no means the only possibility." 
Hence another point of attack must be chosen. This is secured by the 
determination recently made that Antigoneia and Stratoniceia were 
established in Delos in 255 (256-5) 8.c., which is also the year of the 
evacuation of the Museum by the Macedonian garrison. These events 
presuppose the sea-fight at Cos; more, they were the direct consequences of 
the victory,’ so that this must be placed in 256-5 B.c., as, in fact, Beloch has 
already placed 1." 

That the foundation of the Antigoneia and the Stratoniceia took place 
in 255 (256-5) #.c., and not in 252 B.c. as Homolle determined,’ is a conse- 
quence of the rearrangement of the Delian archons made by Schulhof® The 
whole block between 227 and ea, 240 B.c, has to be put back two years® It 





* Holleaux, #.C. #7, 1904, 40811, 

4 Beloch, iii. 2, 131. 

* Lehmann-Haupt, Aiio, 1905, 339, 0.1. 

® Diog, Laert. iv. 30; perd te rie "Arti 
ydvou ravpaxylar rolkAe@r wpogiirrer wal dei 
oroAr fopaxAgricd ypaddrrar ards Arcesilaus) 
itmierprer. 

‘iit 2, 523 5 ef, 428 ff. 

T Archives, 104: ef. 55 ff. 

* 2.0. 1008, 47210, and aspecially 478 £ 

* Homolle (cf. also P.-W. iv. 2501.) pute 
the Delian archon Alcimachns, whose term 
began with the month Lenaion (Gamelion : 
Janoary) and hence coincided with an entire 
year o.¢., in 16% nc. This ia the last archon 


extant, but six Averepoted remain, who belong. 
either to three or, as the practice of mentioning 


four Ageropowst in each year regularly followed 
after 179 no. (B.C, 1800, 470; P.-W., iv. 
2486 f. (Tarn, “HS, 1000, 276 f.)) permits, 
to two years, Assuming that four (two) 
of them belonged to 167 tc., the other pair 
(two pair) may be assigned to the part of 
the Delian year 166 &.c. which elapeed prior to 
the arrival of the Athenian officials who took 
their place in the course or at the end of the 
Attic yoar 167-6 pc. When this is done 
Alcimachus may be assigned to 168 nc. [As 
Mr. Tarn points ont (foc. cit,, 277), this change 


tacommended by the donation made to Delos 
by C. Livius in 191 wa, and the crown 
awarded by Delos to L. Hortensins in 170 n.c. : 
of below p. 193, n. 23.] The consequence of 
the alteration is that Cosmindes is put im 197 
instead of 198 n.c., ond that three places 
instead of two are left free between Cosmiades 
and Anectus for the new archons whom 

Scholhof has discovered, Since five must be 
provided for at this point, we must, accordingly 
move Anectus back, not to 225 as Scholhof 
proposes, but to 227 no. where Homolle all 
but placed him in the first instance. 

The Delian year 166 nc. is of course iden- 
tical with the serond half of Ol. 153, 9, and 
with the part of the Attic archonship for 
167-6 he. which began with Jan. and ended 
with July. This scheme of equations | hare 
adhered to throughout; so that, for example, 
the death of Arsinoe, which took place in 
May—Jnly 270 me., is put in the Delian 
atchonship for 270, where it clearly belongs, 
in the Attic year 271-0 n.c,, and in Ol. 127, 2, 
Of course the Delian year 166 n.c, also corre- 
sponds with the first half of Ol. 153, 3 and the 
part of the Attic year 166-5 no, which begun 
with July and ended with Jan. ; and, in fact, 
it 4 difficult to my whether an event, which, 
like the death of Arsinoe, occurred in May- 


i he 
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thus results that the Demetrieia was established in Delos in the same year 
as in Athens,” viz. 239 (240-39) p.c—at the accession of Demetrius IL to 
the throne" From ca. 240 to 304 nc. the whole block has to be pushed 
back three years. Hence the Ptolemaea was first celebrated by Delos, as 
by the League of the Islanders, in 279 (280-279) pe. (OL 125.1). Seven 
phialae were dedicated earlier, the donation with which their cost was 
defrayed being thus made in 286 (287-6) n.c., when Antigonus Gonatas made 
‘the secret treaty with Pyrrhus and Ptolemy, Macedon being left to the 
former and the islands to the latter.* The Philadelpheia, founded by the 
nesiarch Hermias in the name of Arsinoe Philadelphus, was established in 
the year of her death, 270 (271-0)n.c.; and the second Ptolemaea in 251 - 
(292-1) Bc. (Ol. 132, 1). Our first problem is to explain the reéstablishment 
of the Ptolemaea in 251 .c. The second is to explain the inauguration of 
the Paneia and the Soteria by Antigonus in 247 (248-7) nc., it being, of 
course, obvious from the foundations of the year 247 and the establishment 
of the Deinetricia in 239 that in these years Macedon controlled Delos, 

The dates thus far used (with the exception alluded to in note 9) are 
those determined by Schulhof. They are not fixed by him with absolute 
precision, however, and in particular it is not alleged that there is anything 
sacred about ‘a little before 240 Buc,’ as the time before which a displacement 
of three, after which a displacement of only two years has to take place in 
the Delian archon list of Homolle. That five archons alone, for whom three 


places already exist between 227 and 197 Rc., have to be provided for after 





July, belongs to 271-0 (OL 127, 2) or to 270-69 
(OL 127, 8) no. (ef however Kaerst, ii. 1,416). 
What has determined me to equate 166 B.c. 
Delian with 167-6 5,0, Attic (Ol. 159, 2) and so 
throughout, is that 166-5 nc. Attic lies 
beyond the period of Delian independence 
altogether; and that the Ptolemaea, with 
which I have to deal so frequently, occurred 
before March 24—in the winter seemingly— 
(Alio, 1000, 839), hence in the first half of 
the Delinn year and the first year of each 
Olympiad. 

1 This we learn from 7.@. it 6, #14 b (Ditt. 
Syll.®, 102). Cimon was archon in 237-6 pc. 
(Prieta of <dAaklepiosn, 159; ef. Berl. PAIL 
ech. 1008, 890) In this year os well os in 
the year that followed Aristophanes was general 
ée “EAewoives; in 238-7 pc, the year in 
which the war began, he was the holder of 
wme anknown cpimeleia; in 230-Suc. he 
was phylarch, and in 240-39 .c., the year in 
which the Demetrieia—the space, torether with 
the intentional excision, makes the restoration 
aleolutely certain—was first celebrated, he was 
ay innasiaroh. 

4 Demetrios reigned ten years, and died 
in the winter of 230-29 5.0., not, as Beloch 
puts it, in the winter of T2-8 no.; for the 


juncture of Argos to the Achaean League 
which was a direct consequence of his death 
(Polybins, ii, 44), took place while Lydindes 
was general (June 230-June 229 n.o,), and 
the revolt of Athens, another consequence, 
took place in the archonship for 280-29 ac. 
Polybins (ii. 42, 2) dates his death ‘at about the 
time of the first crossing over of the Romans into 
Ilytieum,’ whieh occurred in the consulship. 
of L. Postumius and Cn, Fulvins (220 p.0.}, 
Besides, Porphyrina (Beloch, fii. 2, 76), whose 
asigninent of Olympiad years for the reigns of 
the Macedonian kings is, as I think it ean now 
bo shown, flawless, dates the death of Anti- 
gonus and the actession of Demetrius in 
Ol. 185, 1 (240-9 nc), 

F The fleet of Ptolemy which entered the 
Aegean in 288 me. had, of course, more 
important things to do in this year and the 
next than to take possession of Delos. It had, 
apparently, withdrawn when Poliorcetes sailed 
to Asia in the summer of 287 no. It was only 
when the fleet of the sea-king had been 
dispersed, and the Cyclades had been ceded 
to Exypt by the ‘Secret treaty” made on his 
father's abdication by Antigonns Gouatas in 
286 wc. that Ptolemy could begin a series of 
annual dedirations on Delos. 

o2 
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‘a little before 240 B.c.’ is, I think, clear, since apart from Schulhof's reasons, 
the inauguration of the Demetricia cannot be put out of connexion with the 
accession of Demetrius II. and the first celebration of the Demetrieia in 
Athens in 240-39 B.c.—as would be the case if room had to be made for all 
six after that date. On the other hand, the coincidence of the second 
Ptolemaea in 251 (252-1) 5c. with the first year of an Olympiad ® shows us 
that the sixth archon (Lysimachides) must find a place between that year 
and, at the latest, 239 (240-39) nc. Can he be inserted between 251 and 
947 (248-7) n.c.? Nothing, so far as I can discover, prevents it, and the 
results then obtained show us that he must in fact be entered in the hist 
after Badrus (251 n.c.) or before Mantitheus’ For, thereupon, the third 
Ptolemaea, which was established in Mantitheus’s archonship (247 B.c.) 
coincides with the first year of an Olympiad (133,1), as is right, while the 
institution of the Paneia and Soteria in 246 (247-6) Bc. offers no further 
difficulties, 

The correctness of the dates thus assigned to the Delian archons between 
305 and 227 nc. is confirmed by another test. The last of the vases 
annually dedicated by Athens in Delos belongs, as Homolle has shown, to 
$15-4n.c.% We may surmise that it was presented at the time of the 
Delia, in February 3148.c. We thereupon date the recovery of Delian 
independence in the autumn of that year. This we do not so much because 
Diodorus ™ dates the series of incidents, to which the revolt of Delos 
apparently belongs, in 314-3 B.c., as becatise the Athenian admiral who 
failed to recover the islands which then seceded was not Thymochares of 
Sphettus, who was ¢tpatyyos eri to vavtexoy in 315-48.0.," but Aristotle, 
who obviously succeeded him in this charge; for after the battle of Amorgos 
Athens never had more than one small fleet. So too we must infer from the 
victory gained by Demetrius of Phalerum at the Delia, of which we have 
record in Ditt. Syl. 165, that in February 314 8.c." Delos was still Athenian: 
for in the only other years which come into question, 318 and 322 n.c., it is 
clear that Athens was in no position to celebrate the Delia or Demetrius to 
participate in it, And the fact, noted by Homolle,” that only three of the 
wreaths given by Athens to Delos every four years were presented after the 
twentieth had been delivered in 334-3 Bc., shows conclusively that the 
Delia of February 322 and 318 Be was actually omitted™ Further it is 
hardly possible to associate the victory of Demetrius at the Great 
Panathenaea, which is mentioned in the same inscription, with the years 


2 Kiio, 1000, 330 f. 1 yix, 65. 
M The documents by which alone this con- Y Ditt, Spill? $18, 10 ff. 
clusion can be tested properly were found over ' That the Delia was celebrated in the fourth 


twenty-five years ago by M. Homolle, and have century oc, in the month Hieros (February) of 
not yet been published. But it appears from the second year of each Olympiad is shown by 
the scrap vouchsafed to us in the archives, von Schooffer, De Deli ineulas redus, 59 f, 

p- 190, that Parmenion and Kidocritus form an ” Je. 1891. 149 if 


inse pair. ™ von Schoeffer (op, cit, 67) has already com- 
2 2.0. A. 1891, 149 ff, cluded that the Delin was omitted in $22 4.0, 
c 
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318 or 322 Bc, which also come alone into question in this case, both 
because of their remoteness from the time when the record was imscribed™ 
and because of the situation of Athens and of Demetrius in July of both 
these years, Hence the Panathenaea of July 3148.c, is probably meant, 
Since there would have been some unhappiness in glorifying Demetrius for 
his victory at the Delia, if Delos had been lost by him in the preceding twelve 
months, we are warranted, I think, in inferring from this defum also that the 
secession of the island occurred after mid-summer 314 8.c. (See p. 208.) 

Accordingly the regular native administration of the Delian temples 
began, doubtless, at the first of the first Delian month (Lenaeum= January) 
in the year 513 Bc, and it was in this year unquestionably that the 
hieropoiot first let the temple lands for the decade prescribed by law“. This 
fixes the first year of the seventh decade in 253 8.c., the very year in which 
on our chronology the archonship was held by Sosisthenes, during whose 
term a renewal of leases actually occurred.> 

Moreover, to mention only a couple of historical confirmations of our 
dates, when Lysixenus is transferred from 301 to 304 pc, the following 
item“ in the Delian accounts of that year becomes clear: ére a Bacikevs 
eferAcvcer, THY KoTpoy éFevéeyKaciy €x To iepov piaOwroig AAFEL. While 
en route to Athens in the summer of 304 nc. Demetrius, o Sacidevs par 
excellence, stopped at Delos and left o sorry mess behind him in the shrine 
where he and his party were doubtless lodged as they were in the Parthenon 
in Athens during the following winter. Soe too when Hypsocles is transferred 
from 279 to 282 B.c., the occasion for the dedication of a crown on Delos by 
Xenophantus, the great Theban flute-player, is at once apparent;* for it 
was in this year that he accompanied Gonatas and the funeral cortége of 
Poliorcetes (4283 B.c.) through the islands from Asia to Corinth™ 
Conceivably, he may have attended the Great Apollonia™ at Delos in 


“| He had been hipparch once and general 
three times prior thereto, He was, doubtless, 
hipparch before 317-6 n.c. He had then been 
general in 317-6, 316-5, and 3156-4, and wna 
probally again general in 314-3, at the beginning 
of which year the inscription was apparently set 
up. 
= Homolle, dredives,115; [iirrbach, A.C. H. 
1905, 439. The accounts for what is probably 
the first year of this decade are published in 
B.C... 1005, 434 if. 

3 B.C. 1003, 79, 196 ff. The decades 


were evidently disturbed in the early part of 


the second century 1.0. Thusin the archonship 
of Menecrates (190 n.c.), Homolle (Archives, 
141) notes o renowrellement dea bau A ferme, 
and two years earlier, in the archonship of 
Polyxenus (192 B.c,), the same thing occurred, 
if I have interpreted correctly -Holleaux's 
remark (€..0. dead, Jiser, 1908, 154) that a 
new document weodifcra les opinions advises 


=a = ee 


sur la durée dex bour de location au commence- 
ment du Ji° siecle, Ate we to connect the 
leases of 192 5.c. with the occupation of Delos 
by Antiochus IIL and those of 190 no. with 
his expulsion! Or have we to recognize for this 
time a two-year period | Or are we to leave 
Polyxenus in 193 s.c., where Homolle placed 
him, and confine the irregularity to what in 
that event would be 19] mo.? In this cose 
space for the five new archons who belong after 
Anectas must be foond between 227 - and 
195 B.c. in some way not yet clear—possibly by 
regarding one of the archons assigned to this 
period as a doublet. 

* Homolle, Archives, 115, 

= Jhid. 68. 

* Plot. Demefr, 53; ef, Beloch, iii. 1, 245, 

= The Delin consed altogether in 314 32.0, 
and did not reappear till the time of the second 
Athenian administration, It sems to me 
probable that every fourth Apollonia was of 
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February of 252 p.c. and joined the ships of Gonatas for the voyage back 

After the battle of Cos in 256-5 Bc. Antiochus continued the 
struggle against Egypt with all the forces of Babylon and the Orient, and 
Philadelphus was pressed hard on land * and sea. It thus became clear that 
he was unable to carry on a successful war against the combined strength of 
Syria and Macedon, To Egypt, moreover, with its commercial interests and 
its transmarine possessions, the control of the eastern seas, now lost, was the 
traditional aim of all sound policy; hence the craft of Philadelphus was 
directed toward winning the friendship of Antiochus in order to obtain a free 
hand for settling scores with Antigonus, He employed two agencies— 
matrimony and money—and in the winter of 252-1 nc. he gave to the 
Seleucid his daughter Berenice, and with her, as Hieronymus says, tnfinifa 
aurt et argenti millia dotis nomine dedit; ywude hepwoddpos, id est dotalis, 
appellata est. This effected” he employed two other agencies—diplomacy 





more than parochial importance. That it was 
called Delian is an altogether improbable 
hypothesis, since in that case we hear of the 
annual agom repeatedly, but have no single 
instance in our records of the international 
fitte. 
* Hieronymus.on Daniel, xi. 8. In 234-3 nc. 
Ephesus, Miletus, Sardis, Linum, Cyzicos, and 
Samothrace, were Seleucid (Ditt. O07. £8, 225), 
Eumenes of Pergamom must have had trouble 
in preserving the independence he had gained 
by his victory at Sardis in 263-1 Bc. 
™ This date, which is Inferred from the 
ability of Philadelplins to devote his energies to 
Greek affairs in 251 nc., mits the other con- 
ditions admimbly, Hieronymus on Damiel, 
xi 66 «mys: Antiochus antem Berenicem 
comsortem regni hubere ee dicens et Laodicen in 
concubings locum, pow muffnn fempords amore 
superatus Laodicen cum liberis suis reducit in 
im. An interval of four years is doubtless 
cient, On the other hand, we have word 
of only one child of Berenice ; but her hushand 
seems to have abandoned her before his death, 
Berenice, it may be temarked, need not have 
been more than 23 or 24 in 959-1 pe. In 
253 B.C. prior to October (Ditt. 0.0.1.5. 295), 
Antiochus sold certain crown-landa situated 
neat Cyzicns in Hellespontine Phrygia to 
Laodice for thirty talents, Laodice, who is not 
named ‘sister’ of ‘queen, has her own 
erconomu and her personal property. It is 
eccmingly taken for granted that she. is to 
obtain the purchase-money from the lands 
bonght, apparently by the sale of at Jenst part 
of them ; since otherwise the arrangement that 
the thirty talents be payable in three quarterly 


instalments is unintelligible, In any cise, 
Laodice was short of ready money, The pay- 
ments arc to be made eis +h eara orparelay 
yetoguAd«or, This stipulation shows, I think, 
that what we have to do with is the raising of 
extraordinary war fonds, the sale to Laodice— 
who is regarded os o private person (Hius. 
soullicr, Biuder sur Phistoire de Milet ef du 
Didymeion, 86 ff )—being only a way of 
alicnating 
withont confessing financial embarrassments. 
That Laodice obtained substantial advan tapes 
from the transaction is, of course, not denied : 
and it ts hardly an accident that subsequently 
the divorced queen, tozether with her orcomemans, 
took up her residence at Ephesus in Asia Minor 


and thence mgained the kingdom for her ‘son. 


A similar sale of crown-lands to the city of 
Pitane by Antiochus Seter—probably for « 
sinilar reason—is attested by Ditt. 0.6.2.5. 
$35, 199. 
We observe, accordingly, that in 253 nc, the 
Second Syrian War was still in progresa: that 
Laodice, despite the lack of the titles bei gh 
wal Boviviowa, is still queen of Syria: but that 
the king's need of money was even then so great 
that the bargain struck with Philadelphna 
about a year and a half Inter is intelligible, 

™ It cost him, in addition, his Possessions in 
Pamphylia, Cilicia, - Tonia, Thrace, ond— 
providing ho hadauythere—on the Hellespant, 
which Antiochus, having conquered, retained, 
The price paid for the peace, as well as thy 
price paid for Aratus (150 talents), shows how 
seriously Exypt was injured by the navy of 
Autigonna, 


the private property of the king 
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and war; and on winning Aratus to his side in 252 6c," he entered 
into negotiations with Alexander, the Macedonian governor of Corinth, 
Megara, and Euboea, with a view to his seceding from his suzerain and thus 
crippling the Macedonian fleet, of which Corinth and Chalcis were the two most 
important stations, Then on finding that the prospect of having » kingdom 
of his own appealed to Alexander, Philadelphus dispatched his navy to the 
Aegean in the early spring of 251 ne. The circumstances being such as 
deseribed, 1t is not ‘Surprising that Egypt became paramount in the Cyclades: 

it would be surprising if Antigonus ventured to bring the remnant of his 
fleet into action at all. How much farther Ptolemy's enterprise might have 
been carried, had not Antigonus's half-brother, Demetrius the Fair, succeeded 
in securing a lodgment in Cyrene—within the next year or two, as Beloch 
has conclusively shown ™—we cannot say. How the son of Poliorcetes and 
Ptolemais misused his opportunity is well known, His death, unquestionably, 
preceded immediately the marriage of Berenice and Ptolemy. That this 
occurred not long before the accession of the latter to his father's throne in 
Alexandria is fairly obvious from the fact that Borenice, subsequently the 
mother of six children, had seemingly not yet produced an heir in 246 B.c, ; 
it is clearly demonstrated hy the well-known passage from Catullus’s 
(Callimachus’s) Lock of Berenice ™ which could never have been written if the 
union stood to the invasion of Asia otherwise temporally than the year 247 
does to the year 246 B.c.: 


E Bereniceo nertice cacsariem 
Fulgentem clare, quam multis ila dearum 
Leuia protendens brachia pollicita est, 
Qua rex tempestate nouo auctus hymenaco 

Vastatum finis inerat Assyrios, 
Dulecia nocturnae portans uestigia rixae, 
Quam de uirginels gesserat exuuiis. 

Estne nouis nuptis odio Venus / 


How Antiochus used the four years for which he reigned after the peace 
with Philadelphus we do not know. That he renewed an alliance with 
Lyttus in Crete in 252-1 no™ suggests that he used his wife's money to 
acquire mercenaries. That he was at Ephesus at the time of his death 


2 See below, p. 197. IT still think, despite 
Beloch (iii. 2, 426 ff), that the expulsion of 
Alexander, king of Epiros, from his realm 
accompanied the siege of Athens and occurred 
between 263 and 261 nc, but admit that 
definite proof is impossible. Of course, in 
this event the restoration may have taken 
place prior to 254-5 ne.; but the dis- 
cussion of this topic—as the combination of 
Justin with the Frologwe to xxvi, shows—led 
Trogus to the war between Alexander ond 


Antigonus (251 ff. tc.) ; hence it scems best, 
since it is clearly possible, on this view as well 
as on that of Eeloch, to regard the restoration of 
the king of Epirus as another of Ptolemy's 
enterpnses in 262-1 mc, As is well known, 
the Actolians, Antigonus's allies, continued the 
war against Epirus after Alexander's death 
(coo. 246 Bc). 

= fil. 2 138 ff: ; ef. iii. 1, 620, 640 ff. 

2 Catullus, Ixvi. 8 if. 

™ Cardinali, iv, di Filol, 1905, 519, 
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suggests that Asia Minor, where relations with the Galatians had to be 
straightened out—Pergamum was probably included in the peace as an 
Egyptian ally—and Thrace—now likewise Galatian—and Byzantium, over 
which he sought to extend his authority, lay in the centre of his interest. 
His marriage with Berenice proved fruitful; but the birth of an heir and 
the death of Antiochus (247 B,c.), followed closely by that of Philadelphus 
(247-6 1.c.), led Laodice, who had been divorced in favour of the Egyptian 
princess, to seize the crown for herself and her son, Seleucus Callinicus, and 
to murder her rival and her child, To tell how Ptolemy IU., when unable 
to rescue his sister, overran all Hither Asia with his army and blockaded the 
entire coast of Syria with his fleet would be purposeless here. It is to 
the point simply to observe that the report of this campaign, written by 
Euergetes himself, which has reached us in the well-known Petrie Papyrus, 
shows that the king took personal charge of the operations by sea, at least 
until the seizure of Seleucia and Antioch in the year 246 nc. We need to 
comment further only on what we have learned from the Delian festivals, 
viz. that Antigonus Gonatas, to whom the turn of events in Egypt and 
Syria brought relief from a dangerous position,” took advantage of the 
concentration of all the energies of Egypt on the war with Laodice, and. 


entering the Aegean with his navy, which he had, doubtless, strengthened in 


the interval, he 





pred the Cyclades, seized Delos, and established there 


the Paneia—Pan apne to have been his patron deity ™—and the Soteria, of 





# Alexander of Corinth had forced Attica and 
Arges to buy peace from him prior to 248 p.0, 
That this gave him a free hand in 248 and 
247 5c, fora struggle by Iand and sea against 
Antigonus is obvions. That the Actolians 
took sides actively with Macedon before 245 nc, 
is doubtful ; so that it was not till the death of 
Alexander of Epirus, with whom the Aetolians 
had co-operated for the spoliation of Acarnania 
(Eg. "Apy. 1905, 55 ff), that Antizonns was 
free from danger from that quarter. Hence in 
27 nc. Macedon most have been in hard 
straits, That Antigonus was cognisant of 
Laclice’s plan from the start—her sister was 
the wife of Antivonns'’s son, her mother was 
Antigonus’s sister—needs no demonstration, 
and in 243 nc. there were 400 Syrians in the 
Macedonian gurrison in Corinth (Plut. Aradgis, 
xxiv. ;ef-alsoxviii.). These he can hardly have 
sectiretl after the siecess of Euergetes in the 
campaign of Moépnc. He may have got them 
at the opening of the year in exchange for 
Macedonian troops in whom Laodice could 
trust—hence conceivably their disloyalty to 
Antigonus. Beloch’s conjecture (iii. 1, 639, 
m, 1) thot Antiochus had sent thom ‘ta 
Alexander's aid, is doubly objectionable: 
Antigonns would hardly have left Nicaca‘s 
troops in the garrison at Corinth, and, so far as 





we know, Antiochus did not fight Antigonus 
afterhis treaty with Evypt in 252-1 nc. 

™ This is clear from the coinage of Antigonus 
as well as from the Hymn to Pan which Aratus 
of Soli wrote for the marriagy festivities at 
Pella in 277-6 nc, (Fite Arari, iy. 10, p. 80, 
Westermann ; cf. iii, 19, p- 58, and i, &6), 
[For the allusion to the god in the well-known 
epigram from Cnidus, which Usener (Rhein. 
Mus. 1874, 239, and especially 48; ef. 
8.0L H. 1904, 408 if.) brought inte connexion 
with Gonates, see Mr. Tarn’s observations 
below, pp. 212 f., 221.) 

The silver coins issued by Gonatas (Imhoof- 
Blumer, Monnaies Greeyues, 122 i.) now admit 
of pretty definite chronological classification. 
His first series is that with a Pan in the boss of 
a Macedonian shield on the obverse, and an 
archaized Athena of the Panathenaic vase sort 
brandishing a thunderbolt on the reverse. The 
device is to be brought into connexion with 
the victory guined with Pan's aid over the 
Celts at Lysimachia in 277 n,c. and with the 
lordship over Athens acquired in 276 nc. This 
type of coin was being issued in 261 5.0., when 
Macedon took over the Athenian mints {Pricats 
of Askiepios, 147 f.), but om tho coing struck 
thereafter in Athens a falathos, which is found 
elsewhere only on Attic coins (Kohler, Sits. of, 
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which the name is self-explanatory. Accordingly, the Bagweia row Ku- 
chadeor viowr, which, as the Adulis inscription” puts it, Ptolemy ITI, 
wape\aBe wapa tov tratpos, lasted for only a few months at most after 
the change of rulers. 

The situation in the Cyclades between 251 (252-1) nc. and 246 
(247-6) Bo. must now detain us fora moment. Delos was Ptolemaic in 251 
(252-1) and 247 (248-7) p.c., that is clear. Andros, however, was held by a 
Macedonian garrison when Aratus, after seizing Sicyon, went to Alexandria 
for money. This he did immediately after the success of his coup, since it 
was simply to get the means to effect a peaceful restoration of the exiles that 
he went at all. Hence the trip was taken in the autumn of 252 B.c., when 
the sea was already rough, before the entry of the fleet of Ptolemy into the 
Aegean Nor had the success of Ptolemy been achieved when Antigonus 
tried to create the impression that Aratus on returning from Alexandria had 


come over to his side; for the representation of Eonedespaye as sunk in 


— SS ee oe se ree 


Berl. Akad. 1806, 1002), waa inserted in the 
field of the reverse. We may therefore affirm 
the continuation of this series till some time 
after the fall of Athena. Then came the series 
with a head of Poseidon on the obverse, and 
a naked Apollo seated on the prow of a trireme 
on the reverse, the connexion of which with 
the victory at Cos is maile as certain as aby- 
thing of the sort can be by o passage of 
Athennens (vy. 200 6) [and by the clever 
combinations of Mr. Tarn (below, pp. 212 ff), 
which, with some reservations, however, in the 
ease of §c, I find acceptable], Hence the hattle 
of Cos took place af some time after 261 2.0. 
The political position held by Macedon after 
256-5 .c. explains sufficiently why the coins 
of this series are the finest struck by Gonatas. 
The connexion of the device with that of the 
coins of his father Poliorcetes is obvions and 
intelligible. That fewer specimens of this 
series than of the first are extant—Imhoof- 
Blumer (129) suggests the ratio 6:12 or 13— 
accords closely with the periods for which each 
was coined, the first covering 21 and the 
second 16 years at the most. Had the battle of 
Andros oceurred earlier iu the reign of Gonatus 
than 242-1 5.0. we should have expected to find 
examples of a third series of silver coins, As 
it is, the only other pieces which can be 
connected with any safety with Gonatas are 
certain bronze coins (Imboof-Elumer, 125 ff ; 
Macdonald, Greek Coine of the Hunterion 
Collection, i. $41 [Tarn, J.-S. 1900, 273£.)) with 
a Pan erecting a trophy on the reverse and with 
what seems to be a naval eymbol of some kind 
or other in the field. These may be reminiscent 
of the establishment of the Paneia in 246 nc, 
We can easily imagine the panic which ensued 


on the appearance of the Macedonian fleet in 
the Aegean after the death of Philadelphus and 
the withdrawal of the Ptolemaic ships and 
troops for the war with Laoddice, 

" Ditr. 0.6.2.8. b4. 

* Plutarch (.fratus, liii.) dates the surprise 
of Sicyon on the fifth of Daisies (Anthosterion, 
May); at least he says that in his time the 
Sicyonians still celebrated on that day a fete 
commemorative of the expulsion of the tyrant. 
Polybiua (ii. 43) datea the entrance of Sicyon | 
into the League eight years before 243-2 nc., 
or in 251-0 nc. Henee the decision to join 
the Achaeans was taken after June 257; so 
that it was only in Jone 251 that the old 
Sicyonian régime ceased to exist, and the 
Sisyonians voted for Achaean officinle. The 
fifth of Daisios must accordingly have been 
in May 252 n.c. The year that followed was 
taken up with the establishment of a liberal 
government and orderly circumstances in Sicyon, 
which was o matter beset with difficulties, 
chiefly financial, and which the receipt of 
twenty-five talents from Gonatas by no means 
removed (drufus, ix. and xi.). Accordingly, 
Aratus turned] to Alexandria and sailed in the 
etarmy autumn season for Egypt. It needs no 
proof that had he fallen into the hands of the 
Macedonian commandant at Andros while on 
this mission to Antigonus's enemy his career 
would hare come to an abrapt end. That the 
Roman ship which rescued him changed its 
destinition from Syria to Caria on his account 
shows that the peace between Antiochus and 
Philadelphus had not yet been negotiated. 
The adjudication of claims, which followed 
the return of Aratus, consumed the remainder 
of the year (xiv.}, 
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sloth and luxury could not have been made by Antigonus, or attributed to 
him by Phylarchus, immediately after the seizure of the Aegean islands by 
Egypt.” We may surmise that Andros was the point in the Cyclades in 
which the chief Macedonian garrison lay, just as Samos was the normal base 
of operations for the Egyptians, Hence it was the natural objective of 
attack or defence when the two powers struggled for the control of this 
region. 

The liberation of Sieyon was thus a local Peloponnesian movement, not 
necessarily hostile to Macedon, but made so by the action of Aratus in 
establishing a liberal government and bringing the city into the Achaean 
League. It gave Philadelphus, who, of course, had never heard of Aratus 
hitherto, an opportunity to stir up trouble for Macedon in Greece, and on 
convincing himself that Aratus was trustworthy, which was not an easy 
matter apparently, he paid him forty talents down and promised to give him 
one hundred and ten more in later instalments. ‘The guid pro quo was for 
Aratus to worry Antigonus, and this he at once proceeded to do by trying to 
surprise Corinth, of which, as already said, Alexander the son. of Antigonus’s 
half-brother Craterus was the governor. The attempt failed, and was not 
repeated, seeing that Alexander, probably on the appearance of Ptolemy's 
fleet in the Aegean im the early spring of 251 B.c., revolted from his uncle, 
made an alliance with the Achaeans,“ and tried to round out his kingdom 
by the acquisition of Argos and Attica. 

The third century 8.c, has a second wandering battle, that of Andros, in 
regard to which Trogus, Prologue, xxvii. says: utique Gallt Pergamo victi ab 
Attalo diaelan Pithynum oceiderint. ut Piolemacus Adaewm denno coptam 
interfecerit et Antigonus Andro proclio navali Sophrona vicerit. ut a Callinico 
Jusus in Mesopotamia Antiochus insidiantem sibi effugit Ariamenem, dein 
postea custodes Tryphonis, quo a Gallis veciso, etc. The MSS. have Antigonum 
instead of Antigonus, and a corrupt word prona instead of Sophiona, but the 
corrections made in the text by C. Milller and Riihl have heen accepted 
generally and also by Beloch”™ De Sanctis,“@ on the other hand, changes 
only prona into per Sophrona, A vietory of Antigonus off Andros in 251 nic. 
leaves nnexplained the reacquisition of Delos by Ptolemy; nor does the 
restoration Sephrona, which seems assured, admit of a date as early as. that, 
since Sophron was in the employ of the Seleucids till 246 pc. Hence the 
battle of Andros cannot be brought on either hypothesis into 251 p.c,: so 
that, however sorely tempted, we must refrain from making it the occasion 
of the expulsion of the garrison into whose hands Aratus all but fell in the 





™ Plot. Arata, xv, Antigouus Gonatas was surprise Corinth, in which Alexander had bean 
thus in Corinth in the winter of 252-1 mo. installed as Macedonian governar, 
His neighbourhood was evidently so menacing © Plat. Aratus, xviii: "o 8] “Aparai Eri jae 
that Aratus completed his arrangements with eal 'AdAefdr8pov (error dxexelpnee ri epdie: 
the Achaeans |Aratus, ix.—xi.,ontofitschrono- -yeroudens 3h ovuumylas toit 'Ayaiwls pds cas 
logical order), and on the departure of Anti. “AAdEordpor draigvary, 4 
gonus, with whom a definite breach had now “ iil, 2, 425 9 
been established, he made an attempt to = Klio, 1909, 1 ff. 


= 
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preceding year. The probability is that when Alexander refused to put the 
Macedonian ships under his command at the disposal of Antigonus, the latter 
was obliged to withdraw from the Aegean without offering resistance, his 
departure being perhaps accelerated by the preference of the Islanders, as of 
the Greeks on the mainland fourteen years earlier, for Ptolemaic rule, This 
was doubtless in the early spring of 251 nc., since the Ptolemaea, which came 
at the latest at the end of winter and in the 251 half of the year 252-1 Bc, 
was reéstablished in 251 p.c. We have no reason to believe that Macedon 
was a sea power of note during the following five years. The Aegean was 
scemingly safe in the hands of Egypt. 

For the battle of Andros the alternatives are, it seems to me, several; 
the text of Beloch and the reign of Doson; or the text of de Sanctis and 
the year ca. 243 B.c.; or the text of Beloch and the year 241 BC. the victory 
of Antigonus being made coincident with the victory of the Rhodians over 
Chremonides. This much seems certain: that when in 242-1 B.c. the 
Achaeans chose Ptolemy Euergetes generalissimo of their League on land and 
sea,” the naval power of Egypt in the Aegean had to be reckoned with 
seriously, Moreover, it results, I think, from the text of Teles TMepi Pu-yys 
(Hense) 15 f that in ea. 242-1 n.c. Chremonides appeared in Greek waters 
with av high commission and an imposing fleet. On the other hand, we 
have no evidence that the fleet of Egypt was ever afterwards of account In 
the Aegean Sea, the hegemony there being subsequently shared by Macedon 
and Rhodes The importance of Rhodes is accounted for by a victory 





“© Pint. Araive, xxiv. A tieoria from the 
Achneans was in Alexandria in 242 ac. { Amer. 
Jour. Arch. 1900, 407, No. 14). As ia well 
known, they aleo obtained the assistance of 
Sparta, then under Agis, while Antigonus and 
the Actolians agreed to divide Achaean 
territory between them (Polybins, t. 49), 
The Actolians attacked the Achacans and their 
allies repeatedly in 242-1 and MM1-0 me. 
(Niess, ii, 2551. ; Beloch, fii, 1, 649 ff). 
What was Antigonus doing at this time! 

"Epics (guryddes) §¢ ye wal @poupoie: tas 
ad\eix wapa Bacikeron, wel firq worredorra, 
wal Bwpeds peydAas wal ewrrdfet AguBdroye, 
Aueiros dwcivor of wap que dgpotpr geyar by 
de ovis “Iradias, wietevéueros wap’ “Arrryéry, 
eal +h wpeerattéperoy druiwiper Aveley ques 
dv vy (Sig pérorres; “Irreptder & AseeSamdrion 
$ viv del Gpdage xadcoraudros bd MroAgualov, 
Xpeowellqs xal CAadewe of 'Adqvaio: ob wdpeBpar 
cal wiuBowkor; Twa wh Ta wedosd oor Adyar, 
AAG Ta woe’ Quas. wal Th TeAewrawr oie dvi 
erdkow tyAieerow @farerrdAy col xpqadrer 
rorotror witrevdueros cal the dfovelar Pyar o¢ 
fovAarre xpietai; That this wae spoken in 
Megura in 239 nc. and that Teles, whom the 
peace of this year allowed to cro from Megara 


to Attios, spoke the discourse Mapi Merfas in 
Athens during the war of 238-235 no., is to 
me ao self-evident that to argue the case is 
sheer waste of time. From the text it is clear 
that Lyeinus no longer governed Megara 
(depotper: ¢rocotper), though his rule was 
still fresh in the minds of the papdem to whom 
Teles was speaking (Tra ph ra wedard got Adye, 
éAAG Ta wod’ quads): he waa of course ejected 
by Arotus in HOnc. Hippomedon had just 
been put in charge of Thrace (4 rir éri Gpgarys 
calerrapéeos). He was exilel from Sparta 
at the end of 21 nce. In 242 nc. Ptolemy 
captured and executed Adacus in Thrace (sce 
below, p. 201). The expedition of Chremonides 
was already at an end (ow @el erdAoe THA 
eovrey dfaverrdAg). <A whole group of illus- 
trations was thus chosen from the immediate 
post, just as ‘Teles remarks, and just o4 an 
atidience of boys demanded. | 

© Revue de Philologie, 1902, 324 f£.; Wilhelm, 
Custer. Jahkresheftc, 1905, 1 Mf ;_ Holleaux, 
B.CL37. 1907, 104 ff. The view of M. Holleaux 
as to conditions in the Cyclades after 226 Bc. 
peema to me cotrect. I differ only in dating 
the elimination of Egypt fourteen years earlier, 
and in making Demetrius, not <Antigonus 


bal 
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which its admiral Agathostratus gained over Chremonides at a time incapable 
of close defimtion, but which, because of the history of Ephesus, must have 
been before ca. 256 n.c., or after 246 n.c., but which, because of the career of 
Chremonides, can hardly have been later than 240 nc.” and which the 
words of Teles give us an @ priori right to fix in 242-1 nc, precisely. That 
Rhodes helped Antiochus to gain possession of Ephesus after the death of the 
rebel Ptolemy son of King Ptolemy is inferred by Beloch* from Frontinus 
Strat, ui. 9,10; but this does not prove enmity between Rhodes and Egypt, 
since Ephesus was hostile to Egypt at the time. Hence we have no evidence 
of a rupture of friendly relations between Rhodes and Egypt during the 
third century B.c., except during the war waged by Euergetes against 
Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax between 246 and 242 B.C., when in return 
for assistance rendered the Seleucids they ceded to it Stratoniceia in Caria"? 
We need not suppose that Ptolemy made peace with the maritime republic 
when he came to terms with Seleucus in 242 nc.; for to reéstablish his 
position in the Aegean meant for him to humble it as well as Macedon. On 
the other hand, as is well known, in 239 8.c.“" a peace was arranged between 
Macedon and the Achaeans, and between the Aectolians and the Achaecans. 
In this the allies of each were probably included, the Rhodians on the one 
side and Egypt on the other being in that case involved. Hence we find the 
republic as well as the Aetolians entertaining friendly relations with 
Alexandria im 239-8 Bc." Subsequently Rhodes was powerful on the sea 
and friendly to Egypt. The position of Rhodes being thus explained, what 
is there except the battle of Andros to account for the position of Macedon 
in the Cyclades in 240-39 Bc..™ as well as at the times of Doson and 
Philip ? 


donian navy. The Aetolian, Buctris of Nanu- 
pacts (7.0. ti, 5, 385c) seems to hare been 
the pitate scourge of the Aegean in the 
thirties, though the Cretans were also active, 
Had Doaon lived to enjoy the froits of Sellasia 
the Macedonians would, doubtless, have rebuilt 
their navy and patrolled the Aegean. Since 
Philip did not get rid of land wars till 206 n0,, 
the Rhodians had to assume the task of estab- 
lishing order on the sea ; to them, accordingly, 
o¢ is well known, Rome guve the hegemony of 
the Cyclades—with Tenoa and not Delos 
as the centre—after the end of the Second 
Macedonian War. 

* Kirchner, P.d. 3019, 16572. 

* iii, 1, 619, n. 2. The position taken by 
the fleet of Ptolemy in 256-5 nc. at Coa pre- 
supposes the friendliness of Rhodes to Egypt at 
the time. 

* Polybins, xxxi. 7, 6; ef Beloch, iii, 2, 
456, n. 1 

# After the death of Gonatas (Polybina, ii. 
44,1; cf Plot. Aratus, xxxiii). That Mace- 


Doson, responsible far the decline of the Muace- 





don was included is obvious from the fact that it 
was ina time of peace—with Macedon of course 
—that Aratus attacked Athens (Plot, rates, 
XXXiiL.), a8 well as from the fact that 238-7 no. 
is designated in an Athenian inscription as the 
year in which the war was resumed (f.@. ii. 5, 
6146; ef. above, p. 191, m. 10). 

’ Amer. Jour, rch, 1909, 407 f, Nos. 
21-23. 

" After having learned that the Demotrieia 
was actually instituted on Deloa in 229 
(240-39). s.c., in addition to the Antigoneia 
established sixteen years earlier, the conclusion 
seems hardly avoidable that to parallel fétes 
organized simultancously by the League of the 
Islanders the decree published by Diirrbach in 
2B.0LH7., 1904, 9317. alludes, especially since there 
ecerms to be no reference to Demotriecia in the 
earlier Delian documents (Antigoncin appears 
there os early as 299 u.c.), The alternative is 
that for which Diirrbach contends in his second 
article (2.0. H., 1907, 208 ff.) on the subject—ta 
connect the fétes with Antigonus I, and 
Demetrius ]. Against this, for which much 
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With this conclusion the only comprehensive record extant for this 
period is in perfect agreement. Trogus in his history, as is obvious from a 
glance at a dozen or so of his Prologues, did not narrate events synchronisti- 
cally, but topically—the temporal sequence being, however, adhered to so far 
as possible within each topic. The topics are distinguished in the Prologues 
by the word wé ordinarily. It thus appears that book XXVI. carried the 
narrative of European affairs to 243 B.c., of Asiatic affairs to 247-6 ne.; 
whereupon book XXVIL continued Asiatic and book XXVIII European 
affairs at these points. The first topic in book XX VIL is, accordingly, the 
war of Euergetes and Seleucns out of which grew the struggle between 
Selencus and Hierax, which was therefore included (Selewei bella in Syria 
adversus Plolemacum: item in Asta adversus fratrem suwm <Antiochum Hier- 
acem, quo bello Aneyrae vietus est a Gallis). This brings him to the Gauls, 
whereupon he takes up another topic (ulgue Galli, ete). He thus reverts to 
the accession of Attalus to the throne of Pergamum in 241 B.c.—and 
perhaps, as the confusion of Justin in his epitome suggests, even to the 
reign of Eumenes, though what the abbreviator says seems to be, rather, 
sheer stupidity—and takes up the struggle between Pergamum and the 
Gauls, which started when the new ruler refused to pay tribute to the 
barbarians.’ This leads him to Bithynia, which the Tolistoagii also molested, 
and he told of its efforts to get rid of the pest, following events as far as the 
murder of Ziaelas, the date of which is unknown, though it certainly precedes 
998 pe. Of this all that is left in Justin is the confusion found in the 
phrase rex Bithyniae Ewmenes. Trogus then took up still another topic, and 
a modern historian might easily follow his lead: ut Ptolemaens Adaecum denuo 
captum interfecerit, et Antigonus proclio navali Sophrona vicerit. He returns 
to the enterprises which Energetes began, when, in 242 nc., he got free from 
the struggle with Callinicus and Antiochus—his expedition into the Aegean, 
and his occupation of parts of Thrace—whence his admiral, Sophron in all 
probability, removed Adaeus,” a local potentate whom Egypt had earlier 





that deserves serious consideration has been 
said, nothing clewrly decisive can be urged ; 
but I see no reason for the substitution of 
Demetricin in, let us say, 306-5 mo. for 
biennial Antigoneia established in, let us say, 
$14-4 ne,, since there were many ways of 
rendering honours to Demetrius without abro- 
gating thos of his father. Onethe other 
hand, since biennial Antigoncia established in 
955-5 m0. must collide in 240-30 no, with 
biennial Demetrieia, which the accession of 
Demetrins I. in this year necessitated, the 
substitution, in the initial year, of the new 
fete for the old one—with subsequent alter- 
pation — was the easiest way out of the 
difficulty. 

A. J. Reinach (Rerue Celtique, 1909, 69 1) 
has shown that those scholars are wrong (for 
the literature sce Curdinali, J] Aegne ai 


Pergame, 17 ff. 114 &) who in the face of an 
imposing tradition have tried to argue away 
the war waged by Attalns against the Celta at 
the opening of his reign. 

= Tn the place of Adaeus Energetes installed 
the Spartan Hippomedon, who had fled to him 
in the antumn of 241 me, And at approxi- 
mately the same time—not long before Feliru- 
ary, 240 Bc.—he put Ptolemy the son of 
Lysimachos in charge of Telmessus in Lycia. 
The new governor received the city was@r (Sia- 
xt]adry Sidtobs wold uovs—the one with Gonatas 
and the earlier war with Selewens—and pro- 
ceeded to coneiliate the Telmessians by remis- 
sions of all kinds of taxes (Ditt. 0.G./.8. 55). 
Hippomedon, too, was obliged to make com- 
mercial concessions to the cities put under his 
control (Ditt. Syil.* 221), and to govern with 
milduess and consideration for the weal of his 
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captured but spared—perhaps in 251-47 n.0.; whereupon followed his defeat 
by Antigonus at Andros. At this point rf rogus dropped the topic inas- 
much as the further developments belonged to the European arena. The 
Celts were the enemies of Attalus; Antiochus Hierax, their ally, was the 
enemy of Callinicus; hence from about 231 Bic. onwards—in the interval 
Attalus had defeated the Tolistoagii in several engagements and Seleucus 
had conducted his eastern campaign and put down the rebellion of his aunt 
Stratonice—Antiochus and the Celts were attacked from both the Mysian 
and the Syrian side, and Asia Minor became the scene of a hideous struggle. 
This and its immediate sequel Trogus made the last topic of his XXVIIth 
hook (ud a Callinico frsus, ete). That the advance of Attalus was also dealt 
with is shown, despite the lack of a reference to it in the Prologue, by an 
allusion in Justin's epitome. 

The most reasonable mterpretation of Trogus is, accordingly, that he 
put the enterprise of Euergetes in Thrace and the battle fought at Andros 
after the end of the war between Egypt and Syria (242 B.c.), since otherwise, 
that is to say if they were assigned to 246 or to 243 n.c., they should have 
formed part of Trogus's first topic; where, in fact, the falling away to Egypt 
of the Asia Minor cities (245-4 B.c.) was evidently treated. That the battle 
of Andros was not fought by Doson 1s clear from the fact that this king's 
expedition to Caria, for which it is thought to have opened the way, Was 
described by Trogus in another book altogether, Nor is this the only reason 
for dissenting from the view so plausibly presented in his Griechische. 
Geschichte ™ by Beloch, I can find no evidence for believing that a state of 
war existed between Egypt and Macedon at any time between 239 and 203 B.c. 
The salary of six talents paid to Aratus was paid to him asa private citizen,” 
whereas earlier (251-240 7 B.c.) one hundred and ten talents had been paid 
by Egypt in instalments (of ten talents annually?) to him for Sicyon.™ 
This suggests that Energetes was unable to help the League openly. No 
effort was made by him, apparently, to turn the embarrassments and death of 
Demetrius IL. to his own advantage. It is a conjecture pure and simple, and 
probably a false one, that he gave money to Athens in 229 nc, to help her in 
getting rid of the Macedonian garrison. Certainly, it was not with a great 
navy sufficiently strong to cope with the fleet of Euergetes, if this was unbroken 
aS alleged, that Doson sailed to Asia in 228 p.c. On the contrary he had only 
a few ships with him, since otherwise he could not have been in grave peril 
when left high and dry on the coast of Boeotia through a tidal change. Yet 
Polybius makes it clear that Antigonus was saved from the greatest injury 





subjects, This he did in accordance with [+]si 
rou BaowAdes wal tilt BariAleogs apices), The 
hattle of Andros thus made itself felt in the 
Ptolemaic Empire: Evergetes hod now to be 
ware of the loyalty of his governors; these, of 
the good will of those under them. - Against 
foreign assailants, moreover, now that the 
great fleet was gone, the coast defences had to 


be strengthened. Henen Hippomedow took 
extra precautions for the safety of Samothrace, 
arorré\Awe tobs BiapvAaferras bereits [re nal] 
re(ett nal BiAy wal corowdAras cal ypqoreudrovs 
TarraLr. 

4 iii, 9, 498 ff 

® Pint. drofus, xii, 

Shick. xiii, 
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at the hands of the Boeotian cavalry on this occasion simply by the kindness 
of a Theban officer.” The get sr was evidently meant to restore the 
prestige of Macedon in the areas nominally Antigonid since 241 8.0, That 
he should have attacked Egypt while his position at home was so insecure is 
quite unlikely. Besides, our sole authority for the object of the voyage™ 
says, not that he gained a naval victory over Euergetes, but that he in Asia 
Ceriam suhiecit, Obviously, the Macedonian part of Caria—seized in con- 
junction with the Rhodians perhaps in 242-1 5.c_—had used the disasters of 
230-29 nc. to establish its independence. Certainly the expedition was 
barren of consequences so far as the integrity of the empire of the Ptolemies 
was concerned, since Polybius™ speaking of the kings who preceded 
Philopator says: wapexew to 6€ Tots kata thr Aciay dvvactars, opoiws be 
wal Taig micas, deorotorres Tor eridbavertate@r wokewr cal td Kai 
Maperay Kata wacav thy wapaktay avo [lapdvAias éws “EAAnororrov. 
How is it thinkable that Doson should have made so little use of the victory 
at Andros if he had really gained it in 226 B.c.? It was not till three years 
later that he was required to give close attention to Peloponnesian affairs, 
Certainly the intervention of Euergetes in Athens and Aetolia in 224 nc. 
seems not to have been meant to do Doson an injury, since its effect was 
simply to reassure these peoples and, by causing the rejection of Aratus’s 
supplications, to force the latter into the arms of Macedon. Nor does it look 
as if overt hostility existed between Macedon and Egypt that, when Athens 
in this year formed an alliance with the latter and introduced the new tribe 
Pislemsia she remained friendly to the former and retained the Macedonian 
tribes Antigonis and Demetrias. It is true that Euergetes began in 224 p.c.™ 
to pay subsidies to Cleomenes, but he withdrew his support before Sellasia 
(222 nc.) rather than provoke a war with Macedon.” Philopator, as is well 
known, refused to allow the ex-king of Sparta to return home after Doson’s 
death, and preserved a strict neutrality during the Social War. Obviously, 
Egypt had neither the interest nor power to trouble Macedon in Greece 
after the Aegean islands had been lost to her empire in 242-1 ne. 

I believe we can now proceed further and infer lagen at least of the plan 
of campaign concerted against Macedon m 242-1 8.c. In the Achaean vear 
245-2 n.c., probably between February and June of 242 B.c., since the summer 
of 243 n.c. is otherwise accounted for, Aratus led an army into Attica, Its 
mission, as is clear from Plutarch’s narrative, was twofold: to encourage the 
anti-Macedonians in Athens to revolt from Antigonus, and to capture Salamis. 
Hence Aratus, crossing over to the island, ravaged the country there, and 
liberated without ransom the Athenians whom he took prisoners. Taken by 
itself this last enterprise is unintelligible, since the Achaeans had no more 
use for an island at that time than Switzerland has to-day. It ceases to be 





w xx.5, 7f, “ Polybins, ii, 51, 1; ef. Beloch, iii. 1, 793 
@ Trogus, Prologue, Xxviil. i. L. 
My. 85. = Nicse, i, 349, 


® Plot. Arete, xii, 
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meaningless, however, when considered in conjunction with the programme 
of Euergetes,® The choice of Chremonides (and Glaucon)™ to command 
the Ptolemaic fleet in 242-1 Bc. was doubtless meant to have a political 
effect in Athens, where he had once led the democrats in a great war against 
Antigonns. Salamis, moreover, could be protected by the Egyptian fleet : 
besides it was the best point of anchorage for a navy which could only enter 
the Piraeus by force. The ‘liberation’ of Athens was thus the mission of at 
least one part of the fleet of Euergetes, the project arranged between Egypt 
and Aratus, the end for the accomplishment of which, to speak with Teles, 
Chremonides was entrusted with yonuarev rorotror. The passivity of the 
Athenians spoiled all these plans, and Chremonides retired to Ephesus, 
Then in the course of this or of the following military season Antigonus 
defeated the main fleet of Egypt at Andros and Agathostratus that which 
had menaced Attica in a minor battle ™ in the harbour of Ephesus. 


Thus far I had worked the subject up when the article by Mr. W. W. 
Tarn entitled ‘The Battles of Andros and Cos’ in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies for 1909 came into my hands.” The conclusions which are reached 
in sections A and B—that the battle of Andros was attributed by Trogus to 
Gonatas, not, as Beloch tried to make out, to Doson; that it was a victory for 
the Macedonian, and that it was fought by Antigonus surnamed the Old Man 
—coincide with mine, but are much better established philologically. I can 
construe them, however, in only one way, as proving that the sea power of 
Egypt came definitely to an end with the victory of Antigonus at Andros and 
of the Rhodians at Ephesus in 242-1 p.c.—the year in which Chremonides 
entered the Aegean as admiral of the Egyptian genere/issimo of the Achaean 
League. This explains to me, moreover, why in 240-39 pc. Macedon felt 
strong enough to take up the cudgels for the Epirote queen against its old 








©The interdependence of these events, 
which was, doubtless, quite clear in the 
Mémaires of Aratus, ts still recognimble in the 
report of Plutarch (Arafus, xxiv.): Meyapetr re 
yap awograrre: 'Arrrydrev te ‘Apdry zpooiserro 
wal Tporfqein pera "Ewidaupler ovverdy@qoar eis 
tots "Ayaoos, ffolur re xpargr pero: els tyr 
‘Arrucke deiBake wal thr Sodauira BiaBas fAc- 
qadrneer, Gowep df elperit AcAuudep TE Bordpes 
car Ayuday dé B ti BotAorte ypaparor, ‘Ady: 
roiot 8 rots ¢Acwidpous agijedy Brev Adrpwr, 
dpyde dworrdcees drGihots airois. MroAduaior 
So cipuayor deolgre rar “Ayoey fpeporlar 
fyorra roAduov wal cara yar eal OdAarrar. 

® For Glancon see the inscription from the 
base of a statue erected in his honour by Euergetes 
at Glympia (Dit, Sylh* 222), where also 
Euergetes's statue of Cleomenes was dedicated, 
inachr. ton Olymp. v. 200, So far as I know we 
possess no record of a dedication, made by or 


for Euergetes at Delos, while those Delian 
statues, Of which the inscription was mutilated 
or excised completely, concern Philadelphus or 
his admirals, Bacchon and Callicrates (2.0.77. 
1h), 450). 

“ This is inferred from the omission in the 
Prologue of Trogus of a reference to it. Cos is 
also omitted there. It was easy for Trogus, on 
looking back from the end, to see that the 
battle of Andros was of first-rate importance, 
sinee with it the maritime greatness of Egypt 


“ xxix. 2641 Ihave, of course, recast my 
material with reference to Mr. Tarn’s article, 
Moreover, through the courtesy of Mr. G. F. Hill 


and of Mr. Tarn himself 1 have been able to see 


the proof of the latter's second paper (pp. 200 if} 
before sending my MS. to the printer. L owe it 
to this circumstance that I have not launched a 
baseless hypothesis as to the Thenergesia. 
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allies the Aetolians, and why the Achaeans were forced to obtain the support 
of the rival League. With the arrangement of the Delian archons between 
247 and 166 Bc. used by Mr, Tarn in the course of his article I am also in 
entire agreement, On the other hand, when he seeks to provide a berth for 
the sixth archon, whom Schulhof places a ‘little before 240 B.c." by widening 
the space between Anectus (227 Bc.) and Cosmiades (197 B.c.) by still 
another year, | must protest as well as Schulhof. It is clearly impossible for 
Delos to have had Delian officials In 165 Bec., since it was in the winter of 
167-6 Bc, that Rome awarded the island to Athens. Had Mr. Tarn been 
aware that the Ptolemaea was a quinquennial féte recurring in the winter or 
early spring of every first year of the Olympiad,” he would perhaps have 
inserted Lysimachides, the sixth archon, between 251 and 247 n.c., as [ have 
done. 

It is in regard to the times of the battles of Cos and Andros that Mr. 
Tarn and I are in complete disaccord, I am afraid that I can add nothing to 
confirm the views already stated, except to point out why, in my judgment, 
those of Mr. Tarn are unacceptable. He concedes that the vanquished 
admiral in the battle of Andros was Sophron ; whereupon it becomes hard to 
believe that such a man would have been given command of a fleet immedi- 
ately on his arrival in Peolemaic Tonia, seeing that his experience with the 
Seleucids could have been gained only on land. Indeed, it cannot be shown 
that he fled from the court of Laodice to Ephesus before the year 246 nc. 
was well advanced or already at an end,“ Mr, Tarn makes both Andros 
and Cos follow one another in this order in the same year (246 Bc.)-; 
whereupon it becomes difficult for us to understand how both battles came to 
impress themselves upon our meagre tradition; why the lesser of the two 





© The Prolemaes was bound to be celebrated, 
if celebrated at all, in the Inte winter or early 
spring of the first year of each Olympiad (ATio, 
1909, 339); hence the reéndowment of the 
féte—which we have spoken of as the foundation 
of the third Ptolemaes—in 247 pc, cannot 
be bronght into connexion with the death of 
Philadelphus and the accession of his son, which 
occurred in Ol, 133, 2 [sce Tarn, J... 1900, 
270; of, below, p. 222]. Norwasthe Ptolemara, 
to my knowledge, an accession fete. The 
occasion of its inauguration is clearly indicated 
in the following and other similar jmasages 
from Ditt. Syll.* 202. . olrives [ypqujariotew 
iedp Tar Guclas wal raw Gewp[ ar] eal row ayeros, 
he Tiago d BariAebs Tr[oAe|pccot rou worpl dr 
"AAgfarSpelas ieoAdue[wor). Lt marked the con- 
secration of the decensed Soterand his acta, For 
ita character in what is elther 276 or, more 
probably, 271 n.c., see Athen. ¥, 1960 7,, and 
Otto, Pricster wad Tempel in Acflenistischen 
Acgypten, i. 1451. By that time the Ptolemaes 
had become the consecration of all the traditions 
—religions, dynastic, and imperial—of the 
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Ptolemies as well as of Alexander, the founder 
of Alexandria. No new Ptelemy came to the 
throne in 275 or 271 w.c., or in 251 nc., when 
the so-called second Ptolemaea was inangurated 
on Delos. How for that matter could a penteteric 
(Athen, v. 187d, 198b), isolympic agon possibly 
be an accession féte ! 

™ When Ptolemy entered Antioch (8.0.4. 
1906, 330 ff.) Laodioe was still in Ephesus. 
She had left it with Dapae her confidents and - 
Sophron, Danses hustand, who was com- 
mandant of Ephesus, when she planned to 
put the latter to death. This we infer from 
the fact that it was to Ephesus that Sophron 
fed (Phylarchus, xii. frg. ¥3 in Athen. xii, 
503 b). Since the fleet of Calliniens which the 
storm destroyed was fitted ont in Tonia, 
Ephesns cannot have been a place of safety 
for a refugee, nor could Laodire have easily 
abandoned it, till after this disaster, and the 
appearance in 245 nc. of Ptolemy's fleet in 
Aegean waters (Beloch, iii. 1, 700). Heneo the 
probalility ia that the flight of Sophron took 
place in 245 mc, 

F 
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alone is mentioned by Trogus in his Prologue ; and why both in the Adulis 


inscription and in our accounts of the first year of the Third Syrian War— 
which happen to be exceptionally full”—there is no suggestion of crushing, 
and, on Mr. Tarn’s view, unprecedented, naval defeats for Egypt. Moreover, 
it seems to result from the arrogance which Phylarchus attributes to 
Patroclus at the time of the siege of Athens, when taken together with the 
cool daring and self-confidence with which he (in Plutarch) makes Antigonus 
attack the Invincible Armada of Egypt at Cos, that this dramatic historian 
made of the display and downfall of the naval power of Philadelphus a story 
in the style of Xerxes's expedition in Herodotus. To separate the prologue 
from the catastrophe by an interval of twenty years full of various incidents 
seems to me improbable, especially when Egypt retrieved her position within 
four years, Besides if the thalasse¢rafia of Egypt remained unbroken till 
246 n.c., how are we to explain that Ephesus and Miletus passed from the 
hands of Ptolemy into those of Antiochus between 261 and 254-3 Buc ? 
Moreover, in order to make possible the alleged naval victories of Gonatas in 
246 8.c. Mr. Tarn has to date the recovery by Macedon of Corinth and Chalcis 
in 247 nc. This departure from current doctrine is hardly acceptable ; for 
how in that event the march of Aratus into Boeotia to the aid of 
Abacocritus in 245 ne. be explained??° As is clear from the Athenian 
documents," if from nothing else, the enemies of Aratus were at this time 
the friends of Macedon, and obviously the Achaeans were hostile to 
Antigonus. Yet we hear of no difficulties being put in the way of Aratus, 
whereas the passage should have been impossible. That Alexander was dead 
or ill in 245 pe. seems to me likely, but the march shows that his widow, 
Nicaea, who ruled for a time after his death, had taken his place, and was, like 
her husband, friendly to Aratus. Moreover, from J.@. i. 5,371 ¢ we have come 
to know Alexander as victorious over Argos and Athens in 250-244 p.c.: yet, 
on Mr. Tarn's theory, his reign and his death had oceurred, his widow's rule was 
at an end, and Antigonus was lord in her stead in 247 nc. That seems to 
me to involve undue compression of events. Gonatas evidently regained 
Corinth in 245-4 pec., the Aetolian conquest of Boeotia and the Macedonian 
suzerninty in the Aegean having cut completely in two Nicaea's kingdom, and 
thus forced her to seek refuge somewhere. Aratus, whose hopes were 
naturally great—head he not backed the rebels from the start ?— was 
completely outmanreuvred by the wily old king, but he seored heavily in 243 
nc, by taking Corinth by surprise, On my construction, the advance of 
Gonatas to Delos in 246 Bc. was not due to his maritime superiority, to 
which his loss of Corinth and Chalcis in 25] p.c. was of course a stapgering 
blow, but to the concentration of the naval power of Egypt for the great war 
of revenge and conquest in Asia. Antigonus, after recovering the Cyclades, 
remained on the defensive against Egypt during 245-4 nc.; and while the 


—  — 


™ See B.C. H. 1906, 330i. Naturally, little de Sanctis, ATio, 1909, 7. 
weight can be placed upon this argument. 1) Priests of Askiep( + Mock 
: riepios, 147; Mockler, dead, 
* Plot. Aretus, xvi; Polybius, xx. 4; cf. pil, index Hercul, 75. 
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fleet of Ptolemy, acting in concert, doubtless, with Sophron in Ephesus and 
similarly disaffected Laodicean captains in other cities, reestablished Egyptian 
authority in Tonia, the Macedonian king seized Euboea and Corinth for him- 
self, On Mr. Tarn’s view of two crushing defeats administered by Antigonus 
at Andros and Cos to the Egyptian navy in 246 B.c., what plausible explana- 
tion is there for Kuergetes's reconquest of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Ionia—te 
say nothing of the Hellespontine and Thracian distriets—between 245 and 243 
nc. Besides, it seems to me quite clear from the apophthegm attributed to 
Antigonus by Plutarch (Phylarchus) (MéAAwv 8€ vavpayeir (Antigonus) 
mpos tots [lroAeuaiov otpary yous, elrdrros Tov xufeprytov, roku mielovas 
eivat Tas Taw wokeuior wads: eue dé, épy, auTor waporta zpos wocas 
ayritatreg ; Apophtheqmata of Kings and Generals, 183) that Ptolemy was 
absent at the battle of Cos, whereas in 246 n.c. Euergetes commanded 
his own ficet. The point of the remark is in the notorious aversion 
of Philadephus to campaigning (Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 463)—a 
characteristic to which Plutarch (Phylarchus) makes Antigonus again 
allude «@ propos of the trip of Aratus to Alexandria. On this score 
alone I'should feel obliged to ascribe the defeat at Cos to the reign of the 
second Ptolemy. When the Third Syrian War came to an end with the 
treaty negociated between Euergetes and Seleucus in 242 p.c.—the year 
before the termination in May 241 nc. of the First Punie War™—and when 
the loss of Corinth and the twenty-five warships stationed in its harbour 
both weakened the navy of Antigonus and made a serious attack on the 
Achaean League imminent—did not Macedon and the Aetolians enter into a 
pact to divide its territory between them ?—Euergetes accepted the high 
office tendered to him by the anxious Achaeans, and dispatched his flect 
to Greek waters. Why the Rhodians remained loyal to Antigonus when 
Selencus abandoned him, and how the Egyptian fleet came to be divided 
we can only surmise; but the coalition won two decisive victories, and 
therewith the days of Egypt's political greatness were over. 
How Mr, Tarn can be satisfied with making the voyage of Antigonus to 
Delos—Ptolemaie territory—and the establishment of Stratoniceia and 
Antigoneia there in 254 (rather 255) B.c. merely pious acts, I cannot imagine. 
Certainly a parallel to this kind of piety would be welcome. To me, in view 
of the situation in the Aegean at the time of the siege of Athens, it seems 
inconcetvable that Antigonus could have ‘ washed his hands’ in the sea with- 
out first breaking the naval power of Philadephus. And the justice of this 
feeling Mr. Tarn seems himself to admit when in a note7® he says that 
‘Antigonus may have fought a sea-fight of some kind in 254 p.c.' That this 
naval victory was gained at Cos, and that Antigonus while bringing back 
eee 
7 Ditt OG.IS B, Roman writers, as Niese (i. 153, n. 4) allezes, 
Pint. drole, xv. tinkes no difference as regards the chronology. 
™ Entrop. iii, 1; ef. Beloch, fi, 2 453, The peace between Euergetes and Sélencus 

ne 1. Tt may be remarked that whether the mist belong to 243-2 nc. in either case, 

offer of the Homans to help Evuergetes be 108, p. 283, 

historical, as I believe, or invented by later 
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with him Stratonice, the daughter of his ally, to be the wife of his son 
Demetrius, who had probably governed Macedon in his absence,” stopped at 
Delos to arrange the transfer of the League of the Islanders from Ptolemy's 
suzerainty to his own, and founded there Antigoneia and Stratoniceia— 
whether in honour of his sister or of his prospective daughter-in-law is 
immaterial—seems to me highly probable. To absolute certainty we cannot 
attain, where the evidence is so slight. If the victory of Macedon was not 
gained at Cos, we must invent one like it of which our literary, and what is 
more importunt, our numismatic record has no knowledge. The name is a 
matter of little consequence in any case: the important thing is the 
expulsion of the Egyptian fleet from the Aegean in 256-5 nc.: its return in 
251, its withdrawal in 246, and its final destruction in 249-1. What these 
events signified has been set forth in the opening paragraph of this article. 
We close with the query: what effect was produced in the Hellenistic world 
by the proffer of assistance made to Euergetes in 241 nc. by the victor at the 
Aegates insulae 7 
WILLIAM Scorr Fercuson. 
Harvard University. 


ADDENDUM. 
On p. 193, |. 8, after “314 Bc. and before ‘ Accordingly,’ add -— 


Proof conclusive is, finally, furnished by a couple of mortgage inscriptions 
from Hephaestia in Lemnos which have been published recently in JG. xxii. 
8, 18-19. The first of them is dated in the archonship of Nicodorus, who 
held this office in Athens in 314-3 n.c., and the first mortgage entered on 
the second document was also registered in his year. Hence the Attic year 
314-3 Bc. had already begun before this island revolted. On 4. xij. 8, 19 
a second mortgage is entered. This, however, is dated éyi Apyiev dpyorras. 
Archias is not an Athenian but a local magistrate, who may have assumed 
office in the course of 314-3 p.c., or in one of the six years which followed, 

; Se 
™ For this reason, perhaps, the Demetricia possibly significant for what happened in 
waa not orgunized in 256-5 n.c., though [am 240-39 a.c., or the year before, that Stratoniceia 


inclined to think, with Mr. Tarn, that the was not inaugurated then. 
lady honoured was Antiyonus’s sister. It is 


THE DEDICATED SHIP OF ANTIGONUS GONATAS. 


THis paper is the sequel to one dealing with the chronology of the battles 
of Andros and Cos, published in the last number of this Journal : in it I pro- 
pose to consider such information as we have about a great ship belonging to 
Antigonus Gonatas, which may throw some little additional light on these 
two battles. It is perhaps unnecessary to recall the fact that the third 
century B.C. was distinguished by a colossal series of experiments in the 
building of large warships, and that the limits of the effective history of these in 
action, so far as known to us, coincide pretty well (omitting Antony’s revival) 
with those of the effective action of the Antigonid dynasty at sea: that is to 
say, ships larger than hexereis are not heard of in action earlier than the time 
of Antigonus I. or later than the time of Philip V. I make one assumption 
in this paper, if it be an assumption and not an axiom: I shall suppose that 
what is true alike of the earliest flint axes and of the modern battleship was 
troe of the naval war-machines of the third century Bc., and that the 
advances made in building, dimly as we can distinguish them, were due, not 
to this or that chance or whim, but to a linked process of development. 


A.— Avreyovoy tpiipperos. 


Pollux i. 82. Pollux, enumerating here various sorts of Warships, says 
as follows: exaTorropes, trerryxorropos, tpiaxorropos, eixoropos, erv7pys, 
ETTHPNS, THLNPNS, SLIpHS, womjpys, pedepa woia (here many names of smaller 
vessels not material). «ai [lroAcuatov vais, wertexaibextjpns, Kai" A pTeryoven, 
tpiappevos. A very odd list; for it will be noticed at once that it omits the 
quinquereme, for so long the standard Roman battleship, the hexeres, so often 
the Roman flagship,’ the dekeres, Antony's sensation at Actium—all the 
Roman material, in fact. Pollux therefore is not giving a list of his own 
time at all: the substance of it is prae-Roman. Now Ptolemy Philadelphus 
at some time in his life built two tpraxerryipers and an eixoonpns*?; the 
sentence then of this list referring to Ptolemy, which relates to some time 
when the largest vessel of the Ptolemies was a Tevrexaidextjons, must refer to 





* Both consuls at Ecnomms, Polyb. i. 26,11; Sextus Pompey, and in 81 against Antony, 
Scipio in 205, Livy xxix. 9; Sextus Pompey, = * Dittenb, 0.0.7, 89; Athen. v. 208d. 
App. 'a vv. 71; Octavian in 36, against 
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some period earlier than the building of these larger vessels by Philadelphus. 
This being so, we have here a list (whether copied by Pollux mediately or 
immediately), which in substance dates, not only from before the first 
appearance of Rome in the Eastern Mediterranean, but more precisely from 
some point in the reign of one of the two first Ptolemies, 

Now the implied comparison of the ships of Ptolemy and Antigonus 
imports vessels more or less contemporary; and the culmination of the list 
with the ship of Antigonus shews that this ship was greater or more 
noteworthy than, or anyhow worthy to be compared with, that of Ptolemy. 
Which Antigonus is meant? As the list refers to a time not later than the 
reign of Philadelphus, it cannot be Doson; and as the Terrexatsexnpns was 
invented by Demetrius I. after his father's death? it cannot, if the Tplappepoy 
be an equally notable ship, be Monophthalmos. Moreover, there is hardly a 
place for so large a vessel belonging to Monophthalmos; tor though he won 
one notable naval victory—that of Byzantium in 318 8.c.—this was before his 
shipbuilding of 315, which seems to have been the first practical attempt to 
utilise very large vessels‘ Whether Diodorus be right or wrong in saying 
that he then built dekereis*—and Demetrius had nothing larger than 
heptereis at Sulamia in 306 "—it is a far cry to a vessel fit to be conmpared 
with a wertexacdeenons ; and Antigonus I. never took the sea himself after 
the siege of Tyre in 314 nc. The Antigonus of our list is, therefore, 
certainly Gonatas. 

I note two other points, Of ships larger than triremes, the list gives 
only heptereis and ennereis; and it was in these two classes of ships that the 
strength of the navy of Philadelphus is said to have consisted This dates 
the list to his reign, rather than to the end of Ptolemy Soter’s, The reason 
for building «a number of heptereis is, obviously, the startling success of those 
used by Demetrius at Salamis, To the évprjpes I shall recur® 

The other point is the word tpidpperos, All other warships known to 
us from Sejpys upward bear names compounded of a numeral and the 
termination -ypn¢, denoting in every case, by the increased nomeral, what it 
is easiest to call increased horse-power—i.e. an increase in the man-power 
per oar or per series of oars, whichever view we like to adopt. The word 
Tplapperos has no place in this series in -ypns: we may presume therefore 
that the ship had no place in the series either: it was different or abnormal 
In some way. 

The process of development of the Tptappevos shall be given as briefly 
as possible, After Demetrius had demonstrated, at Salamis, the capa bilities 
of vessels greater than quinqueremes, the Hellenistic Powers, in contra- 








* Plot. Ziew. 43, in 289, In 301 Demetrios’ " Ath, v. p. 208d; deripess A’, dwriper At’, 
largest vessel was tpureadexhipyr, ib, 21, 32; all the other nimmlers being far smaller. The 
* None are heard of earlier, and Ptolemy 1 actual numbers may be exaggerated, bat the 


had nothing larger than quingueremes at Sala- sabstance cannot be far wrong, seciny that the 
mis in 406 (Diod. xx. 48, 2}. beginning of the catalogne buns bony confirmed 
® Diod. xix, 62, 7-9, by an inseription. 
® Diod. xx. 50, 2; 52, 1, * Bee n. 48, 
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distinction to Rome, Carthage, and Rhodes, were all inclined to put their 
faith in the big ships, It is to be remembered that they were an Antigonid 
invention: Egypt only copied. Whatever else Demetrius was, he was a 
great sea-king; and through all vicissitudes of fortune, from 306 to his 
ultimate fall, he and his fleet controlled the Aegean as absolutely as it was 
possible to do with galleys” He built ships up to hekkaidekereis before 
his death." 

What Ptolemy Soter built we do not know; but Lysimachus, Demetrins’ 
most bitter enemy, asked and obtained leave to inspect the vessels of the 
latter," and with the result of this inspection we must connect the extra- 
ordinary ship built for Lysimachus at Heraclea, known as 9 Xeorroddpos 
dxTiens. It is not now possible to understand the description of this ship 
given by Memnon ; but it is at any rate clear that it was a new or abnormal 
development of some sort, for it possessed more than one KaTacTpwpa OF 
deck,” whereas the series of galleys in -npys, even the largest, had only one." 
That it was not an ordinary octeres is further shewn by its great size and by 
the fact that it must have been an answer to Demetrius’ tprexacdexrjpns if 
not to an even larger vessel; for as Lysimachus did not win Heraclea till 
289, his octeres must have been built for use against Demetrius in the 
coalition war of 288, at the same time as Demetrius built his ée«a:dexnpys. 
In 280 this great octeres was largely responsible for the very important" 
defeat at sea which Gonatas suffered at the hands of Ptolemy Ceraunns, then 
in possession of Lysimachus’ navy ;—a defeat which ended for the time being 
any hope which Gonatas may have had of recovering the Aegean, and left 
Egypt (upon Ceraunus’ death) supreme there for the next generation. 

The tpedpzevoz was then, as we have seen, a great ship, more notable 
than, or anyhow comparable with, a contemporary wevrexaidexrjpns, and of 





* [t might be more accurate to call them a 
Phoenician invention; for the first that we 
hear of (Antigonus in 315, Diod. xix. 58, 4; 
62, 7-9), andl the last that we hear of (fleet of 
Antiochus IIL. at Side, Livy xxxvii §, 23; 
29,5), ore alike built in Phoenicia 

Apart from the other eviderice. the unex- 
plained story in Pint. 2m, 25, that Demetrius® 
friends called the other kings mere officials of 
Antiganus and Demetrins, and (among them) 
ni¢knamed Agathocles his ryrapyys, boars on 
this. This rare word (in the form rqpwiap yes) is 
found once in the fourth century (Antiphanes 
ap. Ath. vill. 3420) in the plural, where it can 
hardly have a technical meaning; but ayart 
from this, and from the imitation of Flutarch’s 
story in Dion Uassine (58, 5), the word | 
believe only occurs in the well-known inserip- 
tions of I'hiladelphus’ reign referring to the 
nesiarcl of the League of the Islanders, who 
seine to have beew appointed by Ptolemy and 
not by the League (J. Delamarre, Aer, Pail, 


xx. 111). Obviously; therefore, Demetrius’ 
rogiapyer can handily have been anything but 
the nesiarch of the League, a valuable piece of 
evidence for the existence of the League, under 
Demetrius’ control, in or about 203 &.c. 

Plot. Dem. 43. 

™ Plut. Dem, 20. 

8 Mennon xiii (F,H.G, iii, 634), 

“ For an ontinary octeres, Polyb. xvi. 9, 2. 
So Attalos’ flagship at the tatile of Chios, 
Polyb. xvi. 6, 6; the rereepaxorripyr, Callixe- 
nus ap. Ath. v. 204 b, 

“ Lysimachns’ inspection of Demetrius’ ships 
seems to belong to Demetrius’ Cilician cam- 
paign of 300 or 290 (Beloch, Gr. Geach. IIL I. 
221, n. 5), at which time Demetrios’ largest 
veel was the rpiewadergoqs (Plut Dem. 31, 
$2). The dxxaSemjpn: was built for the war 
against the coalition (Plnt. Dem. 43), 

“ Memnon xiv. can allude to Gonates as 


[4] Grrqéels Te rorring. 
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abnormal type. And one of the first events of Gonatas' reign was, as we 
have seen, the complete defeat of what remained to him of his father's navy 
by a fleet led by a great ship of abnormal type, itself probably the answer to 
& Tpioxavdernpyns, That this defeat left a considerable impression on 
Antigonus goes without saying; and we are bound, I think, to see in the 
Tpiappeves a development of the principle of (I can hardly say an answer to) 
Lysimachus’ octeres. 

The word tpidippevoy occurs again, applied to the large Egyptian 
cornships of a later time!” Mr. Cook thinks it means a three-decker; and if 
Antigonus’ ship were modelled on that of Lysimachus, it would have been a 
three-decker, ie. two catactpwpara, and a third deck below the rowers’ 
benches." ‘The ship then may have represented, as against the ordinary 
galley, an attempt to gain height and stability, both for greater catapult- 
range at a distance and for advantage in fighting at close quarters. 


B—thv “Avtivyovov iepay tpijpy. 


Moschion,” after giving a long description of Hiero’s ship the Syrakosia, 
compares with it, or rather declines to compare with it (which comes to the 
same thing), the tepa tpejpy: of Antigonus, with which he defeated the 
generals of Ptolemy off Lencolla in Cos, ‘since he dedicated the ship to 
Apollo” As Antigonus could not well fight in a ship that was already an 
ava@ypa, it seems as if the only way of making anything of the last 
clause would be to suppose that the writer meant (but failed to express) 
that Antigonus had vowed the ship to Apollo in the event of victory, and 
dedicated it after, which is possible enough. The knot, however, has been 
eut by the universal adoption of Meineke's conjecture érov én. But history 
cannot be written by the aid of conjectural emendations: and all we can 
safely say of the text as it stands is, that the dedication of the ship was 
connected with the battle of Cos, that is, of course, that it took place after it. 

With this very elementary consideration there vanishes the whole 
legend of the dedication of this ship at the Triopian sanctuary, a legend 
woven round Meineke's conjecture." In view, however, of the wide acceptance 
of both emendation and legend, I propose to consider them on their merits, 
before substituting what I believe to be the true version. 


H Locian, wAetor 14; cf. gevldaeyor 27. See 
A. B. Cook, art, ‘Ships,’ in Whibley's Cum- 
ponton fo frreek Studies, p. 455, 

* This last must follow asa matter of course, 
if the view thot in their oarage thease vessels 
were analogous to yalleys ao scalocelo, which | 
have taken (./. #7,5. xxv. 1905, pp. 137, 204), be 
eormel See further n, 65. 

” Seen. 65. 

“Ap. Athen. ¥, ‘200¢. wapéAcror 3° dake 
Oph ree Arrrydvow lepar rpehpa, | drieqoe toes 
TiroAtuaion erparyyats wepl Aeteok Aor +52 Kelas, 





$$ 
fred cal re “AwdAAawn etthy arefger. No- 
thing of course turns on the ward Tprhpy. 

™ It has been suggested to te, whether 
(red) eel conld mean “when,” ie. ‘after 
which.’ This is the sense one wants, bat I do 
not know if it ia possible. dweidh ye weal ooonrs 
Thue. 6, 18, but in the sense of * eapecially 
ance,” 5 

™ By Otto Henndorf in Conze, Hauser and 
Beundorf, Archaglasiache ‘htersuchungen aug 
Samothrake, vol. ii, p. 84, 
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The dedication of a warship, not taken from the enemy but one’s own, is 
unique in Greek history.= If, however, Antigonus desired to honour some 
god in this fashion, religion provided an appropriate deity ; and if for some 
reason he found Poseidon, whom his father had delighted to honour, 
unsuitable, one would have expected his thoughts to have turned to Pan, the 
friendly patron who had already aided him in two of the chief victories of his 
career There must have been some quite overmastering reason for the 
selection of Apollo, a god in no way concerned with sea-fighting. 

Now évoev can only mean ‘upon Cos.’ But there is no reason, over- 
mastering or other, for a dedication to Apollo upon Cos, The god of Cos 
was Asklepios; and Apollo, though worshipped there, counted relatively for 
so little, that he could be reckoned merely one of the ‘other gods, a mere 
cupSamos or cvevacy Of the divine physician.™ In face of this, the fact that 
Cos appears somewhat later under Antigonid jurisdiction is hardly 
material. 

It has been seen that Cos will not do; and the unfortunate érov has 
consequently been strained past all bearing in order to make it refer to the 
Triopian shrine on the mainland. The accepted view is, that the ship was 
dedicated to Apollo at this shrine, a view supported by references te a well- 
known com and a well-known epigram.* 

The coin shews, on the obverse a head of Poseidon, his hair bound with 
a ‘marine plant,’ on the reverse Apollo seated on the prow of a ship. That 
the coin belongs to Gonatas, and commemorates the dedication of his ship 
to Apollo after Cos, [ have no doubt; but it is difficult to follow Dr. Imbhoof- 
Blumer in bringing it into connexion with the Triopian festival. For this 
was not a festival in honour of Posewlon and Apollo, as Imhoof-Blumer states. 
Herodotus indeed mentions Apollo only, but in an informal way and his 
statement 1s not necessarily inconsistent with other deities participating. 
But our only other authority, the Scholiast on Theocritus xvii, apparently 
quoting from Aristides, mentions in one place, as the deities in whose honour 








# There is only one instance even of thededi- known to us from Herondas iv, 1 sy,, com- 


cation of a complete vessel taken from the enemy, 
viz. after Salamis (Herod. viii. 121), The practice 
was to dedicate the beaks only, or the dxporrhpia ; 
so in the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi 
(Paws, x. 11, 5), and on the Roman co.urmnae 
rostratae ; cf. the shipa’ beaka in the Delian 
inventories, and Dar. Sagl. Dowerinm. 

JS xxix. pp. 27344. 

“ The inscription from Cos in honour of Ce- 
phisophon (Dittenb. O.@./. 42; see Herzog, 
Koische Forschung wad Funds, 1899, pp. 
1-10) mentions a letter of Ptolemy IT. to the 
people of Coa about some offerings which he 
hod sent ra: ve ["AjewAawias «al roir EAAour 
@eoir, Dr. Herzog points ont that the BAAw 
deol must be those who were edeBepo, gorrao, 
or etrowos of Asklepios ; and the list of these, 


797. See Usener in Aheia, 


prises Coronis, Apollo, Hygieia, Panace, Epio, 
Isso, Podalirins, Machaon, yéeoi deol che datine 
oT ole ero 

= Paton and Hicks, xxxii. = Newton, ir. 
Juer. in BM. No, 247 =Collite-Bechtel, 3611 = 
No. 6 in J. Delamarre, Rev. PAG, (12) xxvi. 
S01: attributed to Doson's reign. 

* Tetradrachm of Antigonus Gonatas; Im- 
hoof-Blumer, Monnaies Greequcs, 127: Head, 
ALN. 24; G. FP. Hill, Pistoriea! reek Coins, 
1279. 

= Kaibel, Epigr, 781 = Newton, Jwser. in 
E.M., Caidus, Halicarnaons, Sranchidae, No, 
fos, xxix, 1874, 
p. 36. 

= Harel. i. 144. 
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the ayo was held, Poseidon and the Nymphs in another, the Nymphs, 
Apollo, and Poseidon™ There is no reason to doubt this, seeing that a 
further statement of the same writer, that the ayar was called Awpios, 
1s confirmed by two inseriptiona™ It is possible that the ayav had changed 
its character since Herodotus wrote: it is more probable that Herodotus’ 
notice is informal, and that Apollo had invaded an older sanctuary. But the 
coin agrees neither with Herodotus nor with Aristides: there ¢ Poseidon, and 
there are no Nymphs. It has no connexion with Cnidus™: from 
the monogram Imhoof-Blumer thought that the specimens which bear 
this monogram were struck at Demetrias in Magnesia. 

But, apart from the coin, the Triopian sanctuary and festival, even if of 
some importance in the sixth century, had become a purely local affair, 
No inscriptions refer to it, so far as I know, except the two of Augustus’ 
time already mentioned, where the games occur among other local or newly- 
created games; and these may be a revival only, for Strabo in his description 
of Cnidus “ is silent as to games and sanctuary. It is mentioned once only 
in literature after Herodotus.™ Of the Dorian Pentapolis, three towns, 
Lindus, Ialysns, and Camirus, had become of little importance since the 
foundation of Rhodes; while a fourth, Cos, looked, as did Rhodes herself, 
not to Triopia but to Delos; it was to Apollo at Delos that the theoriai of 
these two cities, in the first half of the third century, went year by year25 
The festival must have sunk to a local appanage of the fifth city, Cnidus, 
in which shape it appears in the two inscriptions already cited, And the one 
important third century fact about it, that the Triopian sanctuary was 
honoured by Ptolemy Philadelphus, does not conflict with the view that it was 
of very subordinate importance ; for Theocritus only assigns to it the same 
pesition in relation to Dorian Cos as Rheneia held in relation to Ionian 
Delos.” 

It is clear that we cannot here find the overmastering reason which we 
require for a dedication to Apollo. 

The real foundation for the view of the dedication which we are 
discussing is the epigram; and it ought to be abundantly clear that the 
theory which sees in the Antigonus of the epgram Antigonus Gonatas— 
a theory already rejected by Beloch and Dittenberger—cannot be upheld, 
The epigram commemorates the shrine near Cnidus of a hero, Antigonus son 
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@ Schol. on Theocr. xvii. 61, 


™ Do. on Theocr. xvii, 67, 

M madera H Sapir d dyer, Dhittenb, Sli 
677 (from Cos) Aspe va de Kriden ; 679 (from 
Hulicarnasans) Aeplaa dy Krides; both of 
Angustus’ time. 

= That Prof. Bouche-Leclereg calls it a 
tetiadrachm of Cwidus (Mist, cles Lesisice, i, 
194) must be a mere slip of the pen, 

™ Strabo. xiv. pp. 653, 6546, 

4 Theoer. xvii. 68, 


* See in particular the Delian inventories of 
Hypeocles’ year (279 no. Homolle; #.¢.H. 
xiv. 1590, p, 389= Michel 833), and of Sosi. 
sthenes' (250 b.c. Homolle: B.C Exvii. 1903, 
P. @2), The Coan theoriai have been collected 
by Herzog, op. eff, 153 

= Theoer, xvi, 68-70. H. vou Prott in 
Mheia, Mus, 53, p. 476, has got this curiousity 
upside down, The cult cams to Philadel phis. 
through his mother, See Appendix, 
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of Epigonus, and his wife." Now while there is plenty of evidence that, from 
the middle of the third century onward, the second generation of rulers 
after Alexander was referred to collectively as ot émiyovo.,™ there is none 80 
far as I know to shew that a single member of that generation, such as 
Demetrius, could be referred to as Demetrius o ésiyores, much less as 
o émiyoros alone” And even if it were possible, is it conceivable that the 
definite article could be omitted? Epigonus is quite a common name; 
nevertheless, I suppose that if we found ‘Arvtioyou rou ‘Exvyovov in a third 
century inscription, instead of (as it happens) in one of Commodus’ time," 
some one would refer it to Antiochus Theos. In conclusion, I may make the 
obvious remark that a dozen shrines of Gonatas by name would have no 
bearing, one way or the other, on the question of the dedication of the ship. 
As a fact, however, we have no reason to suppose that Gonatas ever sought or 
obtained a footing upon the mainland. 

I do not, however, like to leave Antigonus son of Epigonus without 
considering an alternative view which has been put forward, and which I 
think ean be carried a little further. I have relegated this question to an 
appendix. 

We can now return to the text of Athenaeus. An overmastering reason 
for dedicating a victorious warship to Apollo could, in Gonatas’ ease, arise in 
one way only: the Apollo must be the god of Delos. His object, which he in 
fact achieved, as shewn in my former paper, was the overthrow of the sea- 
power of Egypt and the bringing back under the rule of his house of the 
League of the Islanders, whose headquarters Delos was, and of the Aegean 
whose sea-power Delos typified. Delos was the centre, material and symbolic, 
of that rule of the sea which Gonatas desired to re-establish. As the would-be 
king of Babylon kissed the hands of Bel, so he who aspired to admiralty in 
the Aegean brought his gifts to the Delian Apollo. It was in Delos, when 
won, that Gonatas set up the statues of his ancestors; and no more 
significant way of proclaiming to the world the defeat of Egypt and the 
re-establishment of Demetrius’ sea-power could be devised than for the victor 
to dedicate his now useless vessel to the god of what had been the very centre 
and symbol of the Egyptian naval supremacy. At Delos, then, if anywhere, 
we may expect to find some trace of the dedicated ship. 


Fo ephe gttlow tiered hpwos “Arrirypivay, 
wal yap door Boyédq eal opts a{ wy] 
Epa 
Te "Ewrydvov xovpy furbs dpevriribor «7.4, 
“ The title of the history of Nymphis of 
Heraclea (temp. Ptol. Eoergetes L), as given by 
Suidas, was wepi 'AAcideipov mal rar deadd ur 
wai deryéewr. Earlier still, the second part of 
the Aistones of Hieronymus of Cardia, written 
about 260-250 nc., seeme to have been called 
vepl tae dreydrer; Keuss, A, ron Accra, p. 6. 
For later dates, Diod. iL 33; Strabo, xv. p. 726; 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. Kom. 1 4, 


@ M. Holleanx’ conjecture in the decrer of 
the Telmessians in favour of Ptolemy, son of 
Lysimachos (2.0. 1904, p, 406 = Dittenb, 
O.G 1. 55), DroAesaior deisfovelr, in the sense 
of ‘son of the Diadochus Lysimachus,’ is based 
expressly on this epigram, and seems open to 
precisely the same objections. If the missing 
word must be a surname, it may be one quite 
unknown to ua; who, in similar circumstances, 
could have correctly restored ‘Gonatas’ | 

* See e.g. Panly-Wissowa, ar, and the indices 
to LG. xi. 

4 fit, xii. 7, 247 :—from Minea in Amorgus, 
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Pausanias,* speaking of the Areopagus, says that near it is shown the 
ship built for the Panathenaie procession. Some one, he thinks, may have 
surpassed (or conquered—the word terepeSaXero is ambiguous), this vessel ; 
then he adds, ‘but I know that no one ever conquered the ship in Delos, 
which...’ The last seven words are untranslatable, as most of the material 
which might have supplied the key to their meaning is lost, 

Why does Pausanias suddenly jump from the Areopagus to Delos, and 
why does he use the extraordinary word pixjoavra ? 

The most recent commentators on Pansanias, Dr, Frazer and Hitzig, 
taking trepeSaXero and wixjearta to mean ‘Surpassed in size,’ merely say 
that Pausanias was mistaken and that there were bigger ships than an 
evenons, iInstancing the tea@epaxorrijpys, etc. I would rather follow Boeckh, 
who pointed out that we must not attribute to Pausanias such elementary 
ignorance.” Boeckh’s own conjecture was that the Delos ship was a festival 
ship, like the Panathenaic only larger and sailing onlyon land. If there had 
been such a festival at Delos, we ought perhaps, among the mass of material 
available since Boeckh's day, to have heard something of it by now; and this 
theory, like the other, cannot explain wajoarvra, For while trepSadherba, 
like our * beat,’ is ambiguous between the ideas of size and VICtOrY, piwdy is 
(at least so far as I can find) not ambiguous; it is our ‘conquer,’ and 
Pausanias must have had a reason for using it. For if I want to say ‘No 
one ever built a bigger ship than such and such a one, I do not say ‘No 
one ever conquered it.’ Moreover, if anyone says, as Pausanias is supposed 
to do, ‘ Perhaps some one may have built a bigger ship than ship A,' followed 
immediately by the statement ‘Ship B is the biggest ship that ever was in 
the world,’ he seems to me to be talking nonsense; it seems to me w be 
equivalent to saying ‘ Perhaps there is a bigger ship than ship A, but anyhow 
ship B is bigger,’ which is surely a contradiction in terms*® We must look 
therefore, I think, for an interpretation that does not rest upon the idea of siz. 

The first thing is to get the connexion of ideas Pausanias has 
been speaking of the new ship built for the Panathenaic festival. Now 
the Panathenaie ship seems to have represented the ship of Theseus,“ 
the ship which was perpetually kept in repair,’ and sent with the 
sacred embassy to Delos; and this Delian theoria had been for a while 
revived at Athens in Hadrian’s time: we know of at least four theoriai 
going.” Pausanias’ mental process therefore travels naturally from the new 








@ Pans i. 29, 1: rob S¢'Apeiow wd-you xAnalor that of Gouatas. 
Selxrvra: rovs woin@eiea ds the ray Marctyraiee =! (. Waldstein, Amer. Journ, Archaeol, 
soprds. Nei adres pix Yin nol ris brepeBddere i. pp. 10, 15; see J. Hurrison, Mythology and 
vo Ge dr AvjAy waster obSdra wu rurjcarra olde, Monuments of Ancient Athens, 565, , 
xetpeer és deréa dpéras deb ter Kotor T ped Ter, “ Pint, Theseus 23 stale 

4] Aitisches Seeweaen, p. 77. | “ Plato, Phaato 584, 2 

a Even if | am wrong on this point, it dows © G. Colin in 8,0. xxiii. 85; von Scho. es 
net alfect the argument that the Delos ship was Defoe, in Panly-Wissowa, vo), 9500, ‘choeffer, 
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ship of the revived Panathenaea to the revived theoria sent to Delos, and this 
in turn reminds him of something which he knew, or which he had read 
about in some AnAcawa, concerning a ship at Delos, 

Now in his description of the Delos ship, though we cannot translate it, 
two points clearly appear, It had some ninefold arrangement of rowers, and 
it had more than one catucrpwpya: that is to say, it was some unusual or 
abnormal form of évrjpq¢ with more than one xatagtpaye. But we have seen 
that the first great naval incident of Gonatas’ reign was his defeat by a fleet 
led by an abnormal oxtyjpns with more than one «atueTpwya; and there 
appeared every reason to suppose that his ship the tprappevos, which from its 
name should (we have seen) have had two aracrpayara, was, according to 
the law of continuous development, built with reference to the type of that 
oxtTHpns. This can hardly be a coincidence; and the abnormal édvejpns of 
Delos, which literally ‘goes one better’ than Lysimachus’ oxrypys, must be, 
or represent, Gonatas’ tprappevos.® And it must also be the dedicated ship 
which we expected to find at Delos; for Gonatas can hardly have dedicated 
fwo great vessels there. Consequently, the ship which Pausanias knew of at 
Delos was Gonatas’ tpiappevos, his Hagship at Cos, dedicated by him after his 
victory to Apollo at Delos. 

The connexion of ideas in Pausanias’ mind now becomes very plain. 
The Panathenaic ship represented the vessel of Theseus, dedicated on 
its return in triumph, moored near the Pythion“® and (though for long 
a triakontor™) known as 7 iepa tpiypys 4 tis DapPévov." The Delian 
ship was, or represented, the vessel of Gonatas, dedicated after its triumph, 
dedicated to Apollo, and (though an évyjpns) received into the ranks of the 
iepai Tpijpes and so called. The parallel is close. Whether it is still 
closer: whether Boeckh was right, and the Delos ship known to Pausanias 
was not in fact Gonatas’ ship, but a copy of it, drawn on wheels at the 
Soteria or some other festival, after the fashion of the sacred ship of 
Smyrna which was carried round the market-place at the Dionysia to 
celebrate (so it was said) an old sea-victory of Smyrna over Chios ;“—this 
we cannot decide, 

We can, however, now perhaps explain wxygarta. Pausanias says that, 
fer all he knew to the contrary, some one somewhere might at sometime 
have had the better of Theseus’ ship; but that he knew that no one had ever 
been victorious over the Delos ship. The original dedication then must have 
borne some such inscription as ‘ever-victorious, which Pausanias had either 
read or read of. The ship then had been victorious on more than one 
occasion; and as we know that its building must belong to the revival of 





“No donht there is a relationship between told that it became a trireme. See Boeckh, 

this deripys and the great number of derqpacs  Altisches Seewesen, p. 76. 

in Philadelphus' navy, just os his derapecs must ot Himerina, Or. iii, 12. 

bear a relation to Demetrias’ flagship at Sa- ™ Refs, in Framer ad Paus. i, 29, 1. See, 

Lamais. however, a totally different explanation of the 
® Philostratus, Fit, Soph. ti. 1, 7. Smyrna ship in Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek 
“ Plot, Thecus 28. Weare never expressly States, v, 19°. 
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Antigonus’ navy at some time after the Chremonidean war (there 
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being 


no other place for it), its ‘ victories’ were in fact two, the battles of Andros 


and Cos: we know of no other possible. 


But the dedication of the ship to 


Apollo is expressly connected with the victory of Cos. This confirms the 
conelusion already arrived at in my former paper, that Cos must be later 
than Andros; consequently to Cos the Soteria, the festival of the « crowning 


mercy, ts rightly assigned. 


I promised before * to explain the confusion which has led to our finding 
one and thesame story told about both battles, a story which, even if true, can 


only have belonged to one of them. 


The explanation is now obvious. 


The 


story runs.” that before the battle some one said to Antigonus, ‘Do you not 
see how the enemy's ships outnumber ours ?', to which he replied, * Against 


how many of their ships do you set me?’ 
remark to mean that Antigonus thought his 


Plutarch or his source took this 
personal presence was worth a 


number of vessels to his side—‘one blast upon his bugle horn were worth a 


thousand men '—({ witness the 


addition of wapévra in one version); and he 


notes that such a thought was not in keeping with the character of Anti fonus, 


who was no boaster. This explanation therefore will not do, 
make a point out of the fact that Anti 


Neither can we 


genus was there and Ptolemy was not - 


for Ptolemy at the time was leading his land forces to victory, and a reflection 
on his absence from the fleet would have been impossible, The verbs employed 
both mean ‘to range in order of battle against’; and the primary reference 
is to Antigonus’ sip; ‘against how many ships do you range this of mine?’ 


‘Me, by a common figure of speech, imports ‘my command,’ 


Both battles 


then occurring in the same campaign, and Antigonus being present at both 
on the same flagship, nothing was more likely to happen at a later time than 


uncertainty as to which of the two battles 
To which of the 


about that famous vessel. 
we cannot of course decide.™ 


could lay claim to an anecdote 
two battles it did in faet belong 


D—1 “Avrvyovou vavapyis "leOula 


There still remains one question to consider: the Poseidon of Gonatas' 


tetradrachm. 


Platarch, after giving the story of Timoleon and the parsley to shew that 


© It cannot come before the war (J.H.S. xxix, 
251); and it imst come soon enough after to 
allow of Ptolemy LI., before his death, building 
varions ships larger than a werrexaBactpns. 

MLAS, xxix. p. 267. 

" Plot. De sips, laudands, p. 545 0+ “Ap 
tiyower 3 Setrepor THAAG pir de Eredar «al 
ftrpios, de 84 75 wepl Kae ravpaxls, tie Ol Awe 
vivts eimdrtor oby dpis, Soar wAslovs elely al 
wodduias res; dud id y! airdy, alee, zpde xdcres 
dererdrrere; = Almost verbally repeated in 
Apophihepn. regum, p. 183c, except that the 
cuBeprarys puts the question, and Antigonus 





anewers dud Bd, fon, abriy wapdera wpb: wéoay 








drrirdrres; Plat, Pefop. ij. ‘Artityoras 4 yi por, 
dre ravgayeir wepl “Ardpou fus\ Aer, tlrdrrog 
Ture as wold wAslovs al toe Tokdulaw rpes efry- 
due Be avror, fem, wpby wowes arriorhreis ; 

“TT may remark here that the dedication of 
the ship at Delos shows, even more strongly 
than the building of the portico, that Gonatas 
expected no further trouble, and therefore eon « 
firms what I before deduced, that the war Minat 
have ended inn definite treaty, which gave him 
Delos and the Cyelades. 
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parsley (and not pine) had once been the Isthmian wreath, adds ‘and 
moreover Antigonus’ flagship, whose poop spontaneously burst into leaf with 
parsley, got the to-name Isthmia.’" This story is evidently meant to be on 
all fours with that of Timoleon, Now the point of the Timoleon story, as 1s 
well known, is, that parsley was the omen of death, that Timoleon’s men on 
seeing it were cast down, and that he with great presence of mind recalled 
to them the fact that there was one Greek city where parsley meant, not 
death, but victory, and that for him therefore as a Corinthian it was a good 
omen. Obviously therefore, in the parallel story, since Antigonus himself 
was a Macedonian, the necessary Corinthian element can only have been 
supplied by the ravapyis and its crew: this fagship came from Corimth, and 
could have come from nowhere else. 

Which Antigonus was it? Not Doson, for he never went to sea after 
regaining Corinth. Not Monophthalmos, for at the time of the only sea-fight 
which he fought and won in person (Byzantium, 318 n.c.) he had nothing to 
do with Corinth; neither apparently had his ally Cassander, seeing that in 
313 Corinth was still in the hands of Polyperchon.™ In fact, the Antigonid 
connexion with Corinth begins first in 303," only two years before the death 
of Monophthalmos, and at a time when he had long ceased to go to sea in 
person, The Antigonus in question is therefore Gonatas. 

Corinth, like Athens, occupied a peculiar position in the composite realm 
of Gonatas, a position which, again like that of Athens, depended on 
sentiment no less than on facts. Of the naval arsenals of the Empire— 
Demetrias, Chalcis, Piraeus, Corinth—Corinth appears to have been the most 
important; and the reason for this, apart from facts such as the excellent 
harbours and docks, and the ‘fetter’ of the Acrocorinth, is to be found in the 
desire of Alexander's successors to attach themselves to him by any possible 
tic. Tf Ptolemy had his grave and name-city, Antigonus had something more 
than the home-land alone. Philip and Alexander had undertaken to 
conquer Persia as heads of a confederacy of Greek states formed at Corinth. 
When the first Antigonus and his son were attempting to reconstitute for 
themselves the undivided heritage of Alexander, Demetrius’ first step was to 
revive the League of Corinth: it was, so to speak, the regularisation of his 
position. And Gonatas, holding Corinth in fact, held in idea the heritage of 
Alexander in Europe, the potential headship of the Greek world: he 
represented the men who had formed and reformed the League. It must 
have been a useful counter in the political game played between Antigonid 
and Lagil; for although Ptolemy Soter's attempt to reconstitute the League 
in 308 under his own presidency had failed," the Lagids had not let slip the 
idea, witness the ceremony at the celebration of the Isolympic games in honour 
of Ptolemy Soter. There in the procession were borne together the statues 





7 (ual, Cour. ¥. 3, 2, p. 67607 Fri rolrur * Diod. xx. 103, 1; Pint. Dem. 95. 

i ‘Arriydvov ravapyls aragigasa repl epturay Plat. Den. 25, 

etroudrarn od uray ‘LeBula dreropdety, ™ Diod. xx. 37, 1-2: Soidas: Demetrius. 
 Diod, xix. 74,2, Set Beloch, Gr, (feach, iii, 1, 150, 
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of Alexander and Ptolemy Soter, and beside Soter stood the city of Corinth 
crowned with a diadem of gold,” symbolic of the Corinthian League and the 
headship of the Greek world. 

Gonatas then had a flagship built at Corinth, which won a victory: this 
is implied in the story. We only know of two naval victories of his, Andros 
and Cos; the ship therefore is identical with his ship dedicated at Delos, 
the tordpperoe. After one of these battles (whether the old king really 
loaded up with parsley or not) the ship got the name Isthmia in 
addition to its own name. Probably that name was Corinthia, for the 
following reason. 

Moschion, we have seen, compares Gonatas’ ship with Hiero's great vessel 
the Syrakosia, though the latter was far larger. The Syrakosia can hardly 
have been built before, or much before, the end of the first Punic war in 241 ; 
and a probable theory brings its presentation with a cargo of corn by Hiero 
to Egypt into connexion with the famine referred to in the decree of 
Canopus, a famine which took place somewhat earlier than the date of the 
decree (239/8 Bc.) Hiero’s ship was not a galley, or primarily intended 
for war; she was a glorified round ship, though threedecked and armed like 
a floating fort; this furnishes a reason for supposing that the interpretation 
of Tprappeves a8 a vessel taller and heavier than the galley-type is correct,™ 
For Hiero’s ship, by the law of development, did not spring out of nothing : 
her genesis must have been due, at least in part, to the tremendous renown 





" Ath. v. p. 200d, Ch J. Delamarre, Rev. 
Phil. xx. p. 114; J. Kaerst, Geach. des hellenis- 
fischen Zritulters, 11. i. p. 401. 

As there are a number of parallels between 
this ship and that of Theseus, we may wonder if 
this story has any connexion with the rpéure 
¢orepuirg of the latter when starting for Del s 
(Plato, PAoeds 584). In the war against 
Philip V., in 199, the proconsul P. Sulpicius 
apparently copied Gonatas’ * omen * (Livy xxxii, 
1, 12 lauream in puppi navis longar enatnm) ; 
bot the sole and perhaps unexpected result was 
the decreeing of a supplicatio, 

™ Dittenb, O16 266,113; Niese fi. 196 : 
Bouché.Leelereq, tat. dex Lagides, i. 253. 

@ cindeopos (Ath. ¥. 207 c) rperdpotor Bi, 
eigdeopos is the round merchant ship; Hom. 
Chi, 0, 322 gopridus ebpeige ; Heaych. gapraypor 
reAelas, No doubt it also meant a ship of 
twenty oars, as the lexicographers say, and see 
Pollux 1, 82; but the Syrakogia was not rowed 
by twenty two-handed oars, rpurdpoSos is 
cleatly shewn by the deseription (whatever 
wdpodor means elsowhere) to be used here for a 
three-decker, This supports the view that rpuip- 
peves means three-decker. We meet a round 
ship, armed and with a beak, in action against 
a galley, on a sixth century vase (Torr, nec. 
Shipa, Fig. 16). At a later time we have 


explicit mention of warships of a mixed types 
App. bic. v. 05, Octavia presente her brother 
with Owe gerqAais tpinprtimois, deuulerous fe te 
poptiies veer col poxpor: half round ship, 
half galley. Such must have been the nature 
of Gonatas’ ship; on the one hand it was rowed, 
while Hiero's was not; on the other, it must 
have heen of comparatively heavy tonnage, if 
timber enough for some fifteen quadriremes wns 
built into it (Ath. v. 206 F compared with 
209 £), while rpidppevos was used later of heavy 
merchant vessels (np. 17). The extra height 
would be partly for the anke of catapult 
range (Ath, ¥, 208c*, bot also for fighting at 
close quarters; and the armament of Hicro’s 
ship, of which only the extra large catapult 
Was Archimedes’ invention, may well give a 
e'me to that of Gonatas; towers, grapnels, 
= sa fitted for dropping stones on the 

emy. is conceivable that the dexaSectpns 
of Philip V. (Liv. xxxiii. 90 inhabilis = 
nuignitudinis) was of this type carried to 
an ete and was by no means the 
same o8 the very efficient dexadextpns of 
Demetrius 1. (Plut. Dim, 43), Gevates, foe 
have beaten Egypt by much the same methods 
a cE nce Sots Mecekenlan ideas 

rou, 1, Go i artis. i 
the first Pridbo en rar cia 
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of Gonatas’ ship—(a renown we have been collecting scrap by scrap from our 
hopelessly mutilated tradition)—which she was intended to surpass. A 
naval architect, Archias, was sent for from Corinth to build her—possibly 
he was the actual builder of the ztprdpuevos ——and she was named after 
Hiero's city, Corinth’s daughter-town. Her exemplar then can hardly have 
been called anything but Corinthia, For the parallel of the two ships 
lasted even to a change of name: as the Corinthia was renamed Isthmia after 
the Isthmian festival, so Hiero, when he sent the Syrakosia to Egypt, 
renamed her Alexandris.“ 

To return to the coin. The Apollo on the prow is, we have seen, Apollo 
of Delos. The Poseidon, his head wreathed with a ‘ marine plant,’ must be 
Poseidon of the Isthmus; for we find Poseidon, his head similarly wreathed 
with a ‘marine plant,’ on copper coins of Corinth? and the coincidence can 
hardly be unintentional. Whether the ‘marine plant’ can possibly 
represent the Isthmian parsley I must leave to others to say. But we may 
suppose, if we will, that Poseidon himself stood, then as later, on the mole of 
the harbour of Cenchreae,” and thence surveyed the launch of the Corinthia ; 
and IT take it that the famous coin celebrates, so to speak, the life history 
of this ship; Poseidon, its birth at Corinth and its winning of the Isthmian 
name; Apollo, its victorious end at Delos, 





AXTIGONUS Son oF Eprilcoxvs. 


In the Delian inventory of Demares’ year (B.(.H. 6, 1882, p. 1=Dittenb, Syil.2 588), 
L i appear two phinlai, dedicated together under the hieropes of nine years before 
= 180 w.0, (Homolle), by Ptolemy Bon cf Lysimachus hated Antipater son of Epigonus. 
From the conjunction of the gifts, Dittenberger thought that the latter don or, like the 
former, should be of royal race, of the house of some successor of Alexander, but pointed 
out that the name Epigonus is not known in any such house. He suggested, however, 
that Antipater might be « brother of our Antigonus son of Epigonus (whose date is un- 
known). Can one take the matter a little further? 

Antigonus son of Epigonus appears as one who cultivated (quAiov) the Triopian 
festival. We know of one family, and one only, which did this, that of Berenice the 


™ Thongh this is the feminine of "AActar8pe¢s  Triopin; (4) or to Delos, where his worship was 


(Etym, Mag. 289, 15), may it not refer to the 


featival of Alexander's worship rather than to 


the city | 

* Head, JN. p. 330; period eire, mc, 
$38-243. Dr. Head himself gives the com- 
parison. The same type of Poseidon appears 
on other coins of Gonatas (Head, AN. 203, 
204): in the case of the Isthmian Poseidon 
this is only to be expected. | 

@ The resemblance to the coins of Corinth 
seems to me to dispose of several alternative 
views, such ag; (a) that Poseidon ean refer to 

H.S.—VOL. XXX. 


active, including perhaps (F. Diirrbach in 
#.C.7, 1905, p. 524, No. 179, L. 10) a naval 
sham fight at the Poseideia ; {¢) or is merely a 
reminiscence of Demetrius’ coinage after 
Salamis, typifying naval victory in general : if 
indeed Demetrius’ Poseidon of the second 
series (Head, Fig. 144) do not refer to the 
Isthmian congress, one of the fruits af victory, 
as mach as to the victory itself, 

™ Paus. ii. 2,3. The statne actually seen 
by Pansanias may have replaced one there 
before the destruction of Corinth. 


Q 
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second wife of Ptolemy Soter: she was (Schol. Theocr. 17, G1) daughter of an Antigone 
who WAS daughter of a Cassander who was brother of one Antipater, who cultivated the 
Triopian festival. [Not Cassander the king, on the dates; Beloch, Gr. tiesch. II. 2, 
128.] We have here « family which included both the names we require, Antigonus (in 
the form Antigone; so also Berenice’s daughter) and Antipater ; while two of its 
members, Antipater and Ptolemy Philadelphus, are the only people we know, other than 
our Antigonus, who were devotees of the Triopian cult. | 

Ptolemy son of Lysimachus bas a tremendous literature of his own ; references and 
theories collected by M. Holleaux, B.C.H. 28, 1004, p. 408. Probably there were two of 
him ; but the point here is (and I need go no further), that on every theory yet put 
rorward the Ptolemy so designated in Demares’ list must be (or rank as) a descendant of 
Berenice through Arsinoe Philadelphus. If then we conjecture that the two sons of 
Epigonus (who need not belong to the same generation at all) belonged to Berenice's 
house, we see, not only that the two donors of 159 5c, (rather perhaps 188) were a kind 
of relations, but that their connexion with the royal house of Egypt fits in well with the 
occasion : their offering can hardly have been anything but a compliment to Rome, the 
friend of Egypt, who had just definitely become mistress of the Aegean. It is perhaps 
a fair conjecture, from the occurrence in each case of the rare name Cassander together 
with Antipater, that Berenice’s family was a collateral of that of Antipater the regent, 
and that she was therefore Eurydice's ‘cousin’ as well as maid of honour, 

It is obvious that the conjecture that Antigonus son of Epigonus was a member of 
Berenice’s house can be nothing but a conjecture, till we can prove the name Epigonus im 
that house, I have failed to see any satisfactory way of bringing it into relation with 
M. Holleaux’ before-mentioned reading [rodeyater ¢drryloroly in the deeree of the 
Telmessians in favour of Ptolemy son of Lysimachus. 


A CORRECTION. 


M. Schulhof has pointed out to nie that in making the Theuergesia date from the 
archonship of Mantitheos ($ E of my former paper) I have misunderstood him, and I 
take the earliest: opportunity of correcting this error, which I much regret. His refer- 


ence in fact was to the third Ptolemaicia: the commencement of the Theuergesia is. 


unknown. (I may add that a new inscription—Archie fiir Papyrusforschuag vol, 5 
(1900), p. 158, No. 2—seems to show that Ptolemy IIT. did not acquire his cult-name 
till some little time after his accession.) This being so, the question of the precise date 
of the accession of Ptolemy IIT. only creates a ditiiculty if the third Ptolemaicia are the 
sccession foundation of this monarch. I think they will turn out to be this, on the 
analogy of the first Ptolemaieia and the Demetrieia ; but they may of course fall in the 
reign of Ptolemy IL, and this possibility may remove the objection to my suggested 
dating, which I thought I had to consider, viz.:—the possibility of Mantitheos’ year 
falling ‘fore the actual accession of Ptolemy III. 





W. W. Tarn. 


EGYPT'S LOSS OF SEA-POWER: A NOTE, 


By the courtesy of Professor Ferguson and of the Editors of this Journal 
I have had the opportunity of reading Mr. Ferguson's article in proof, and 
the editors have kindly offered me space for a short reply. 

While I agree with much in Mr. Ferguson's valuable paper, and am 
delighted to see that he ascribes Andros to Gonatas, I find myself unable to 
accept his dating of the two battles. To go fully into the questions involved 
is, of course, impossible here; and I confine myself simply to the objections 
which Mr. Ferguson has raised to my view. 

If Sophron could not have commanded for Egypt in 246 (on which 
I express no opinion), it proves that Sophrona is not an admissible conjecture 
for Trogus’ prona; nothing-else—That Trogus mentions Andros alone is « 
real difficulty, But we have to choose between him and the contemporary 
evidence of the coins, Mr. Ferguson agrees with me that the two sets of 
tetradrachms refer to Lysimacheia and Cos; if Andros was the decisive 
victory, why no corresponding coin? In my view, too, Egypt had ruled 
the sea unbeaten for forty years, and this or that writer may well have 
treated her jirst defeat as the crucial point.—I know of no reason for supposing 
that Plutarch’s reference to Antigonus at Cos is from Phylarchus.—Ephesus 
Miletus, and the other towns that fell to the Selencids in the second Syrian 
war were presumably taken from the land side—As to the death of Alexander 
of Corinth, the events recorded Plut. Arat. xv. must come before Euergetes’ 
expedition (as de Sanctis pointed out), and Gonatas at the time is back in 
Corinth ; enyo, Alexander was dead by 247. Aratus in 245 obviously went to 
the help of Boeotia by sea; his fleet had just been plundering the Aetolian 
coast, Plut. drat.xvi. Nothing shews Alexander was alive at the date o1 
IG. iu. 5, 371 c (Kolbe, die attischen Archonten 1908, p. 61); but taking 
Mr. Ferguson's own ground (Priests of Asklepios 166), the latest date for 
this decree is summer 248, and if Alexander died that autumn, Antigonus 
could well be in Corinth by the autumn of 247. When Alexander died, 
Nicaea kept the fortress, and Antigonus at once (ev@us, Arat. xvii.) sent 
Demetrius to woo her. There are no events to compress; a year from 
Alexander's death to Nicaea’s second marriage (a marriage of ambition) 
is ample.—Euergetes, in my view, after 246, had to buy off one of his 
enemies. Antigonus took the Cyclades and made peace, leaving Euergetes 
a free hand along the coast of Asia, which Antigonus never considered as 
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within his ‘sphere.’ I never supposed that Egypt ceased to be a considerable 
sea-power after 246; till she lost Phoenicia, this was impossible, In 246 
Euergetes went with part of his fleet as far as Antioch (Gurob Papyrus). 
After that,as he was operating both by land and sea, he was Jownd to be 
with the army, the superior service throughout antiquity. [See also ante, 
p. 218,]—As to the events of 254, ] may mention an unnoticed factor, the 
‘peace ' of 257 (2.C_H. 1908, p. 57, no. 10, and p. 59). A peace affecting the 
islands ought to be a peace between Ptolemy and Antigonus; and about 
now the two were co-operating in Bithynia (Memnon 22). It looks like a 
new reason against placing Cos in 256/5, but requires further consideration. 

In Mr. Ferguson's view, Gonatas waited for his decisive battle with 
Egypt till Euergetes was free of all his troubles in Syria, while he (Gonatas) 
had meanwhile (243) lost his chief naval base and part of his fleet. But the 
real point 1s the Paneia and Soteria. It 1s difficult enough to suppose that 
Antigonus, entering the Aegean in Ptolemy's absence, established a festival 
called Paneia; that, with the dominant fleet of Egypt unbroken, he should 
found one with the name Soteria 1s to me incredible. And if Antigonus 
broke Egypt's sea-power in 242/1, why did the victor of the Aegates Insulae 
forthwith offer Euergetes help—against Syria? 

One word as to Mr, Ferguson's theory of the Ptolemaieia (note 67), on 
which some of his dates are based. Five separate Ptolemaieia enter into the 
history of the islands at this time, and Mr. Ferguson appears to treat three 
of them as being ‘re-endowments’ of the Alexandrian penteteris. We have 
(1) the penteteris at Alexandria (name B.C.H. 1900, p. 287), in which was 
worshipped first Ptolemy Soter (Dittenb. Syi/* 202) and later the @eoi 
aoripes and Alexander (H. von Prott, Rhein, Mus. 53, 460); (2) the federal 
Ptolemaieia of the League of the Islanders (2.0. iv. p. 323, no. 11, L 13) in 
which was worshipped first Soter (Syll* 202 (ao@éors tipais, cf. BCH. 1904, 
p. 101) and later Soter and Ptolemy IL. (2.0. 1907, p. 340, no. 3, |. 24); 
interval unknown, but perhaps, like the earlier Antigoneia, a trieteris; (3, 4, 
and 5) Schulhofs first, second, and third Ptolemaieia (at Delos). These 
three have absolutely nothing to do with the worship of any Ptolemy; they 
are annual fetes, with yearly sacrifices and consecrations of @idAaz, in honour 
of Apollo. A yearly féte at Delos, in which Apollo was worshipped, can 
hardly be a‘ re-endowment’ or ‘ re-establishment’ of a penteteris at Alexan- 
dria in honour of the @eoi ow7ijpes: the second and third, moreover, are 
separate foundations and not even re-endowments of the first, for the inventory 
of Stesileos (1, 88) shews that all the @iAa: were offered concurrently, with 
a separate €mietarns for every vase every year, And as in each case we 
have to seek the particular circumstance which led Ptolemy to honour 
Apollo, any one of the three might (if dates suited) be an accession fate as 
well as anything else, exactly like the (Delian) Demetrieia. A 

This being so, I do not see how we can say that the first, second, or third 
Ptolemaieia must have been founded in the first year of an Olympiad, or use 
such a theory as a means of settling dates, There is, moreover, another 
reason against part of Mr, Ferguson's dating. Professor Ditrrbach tells me 


dat tly sity which Mr. Ferguson 
inserting this archon between 251 and 247 | 
it should be sufficient to take all the 


back two years at most. pepe gee sa ae 
W. W. Tary, 


found sufficient. 





SOME BRONZES RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 


(Puaves XIL-XVI] 


Is 1897 Professor Furtwingler, whose loss we feel more and more, 
published in the Proceedings of the Academy of Munich certain early 
bronzes from various parts of Greece and Italy, and belonging to various 
Museums, He then observed how great is the importance of these bronze 
statuettes of good Greek work, seeing that larger bronze statues have almost 
wholly disappeared, and the masterpieces of the great bronze-casters survive 
only in marble copies of the Roman age. With this suggestive observation 
I fully concur. 

The excavations of recent years have brought to light a considerable 
aumber of important Greek bronze statuettes, which can be in some measure 
dated by the circumstances of finding, as well as by style. . Many of these 
are in the National Museum at Athens, published by De Ridder, A certain 
number, as 1s natural in the case of such small and valuable objects, have 
been exported from Greece and Italy and purchased by great Museums 
or by private collectors, Unfortunately in regard to many of these the place 
and circumstances of finding must always be doubtful, as it is not in the 
interest of the seller that the truth should be known. 

A few Important bronzes have been acquired for the Ashmolean Museum 
by the energy of the late Keeper, Dr. A. J. Evans. Some of these I propose 
to publish in the following pages, with the kind consent of Dr. Evans and 
the present Keeper. I shall select only such as are interesting in style 
or subject, and throw light on the history of Greek art.) 


No, 1 (PL XIL. 1).—The first bronze was presented to the Museum by 
Dr, A. J, Evans in 1897. It is a relief cut out of a very thin plate of bronze 
with repoussé figures which are finished off by engraving. It comes from 
Crete and belongs to a small group of very archaic Cretan works. One 


= = 











' For the whole class see especially De Hellén, 1900, 
Ridder's Catalogues of the bronzes from the and 1899 ip 
Acropolis and in the Museum of the Archaco. of Munich : 
logical Society, and his paper in Bull, Corr. of Bronzes, 


p. 1: Furtwiingler’s papers of 1897 
the Transactions of the Acudemy 


ant the British Mosegm Catalogue 
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of these bronzes represents two hunters quarrelling for the possession of a 
wild goat? which one of them carries on his shoulders, 
The present bronze represents a hunter to |. kneeling on r. knee. He 





Fic, 1,—BRoxNzE [8 THE NATIONAL Museum, Corennacey, 


is clad in a short chiton, sewn up the side and leaving the arms free : it is 
2 Now in the Louvre, Anu. d. fax. 1850 Tar. d'age. T: of Milchhoefer, Aufdnge der 
Kuss, p. 169, 
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girt in at the waist; the seam is marked by a line of pattern. The r, leg 
of the hunter 1s missing from the middle of the thigh; his head is hidden ; 
in the r, hand he grasps a staff, with the |, he supports on his shoulder 
by the horn a wild-goat which is tied, hind legs and neck, in the Egyptian 
fashion. The head of the goat is facing. Size 108 x 74 mm. 

There is a very similar figure in the National Museum of Copenhagen. 
By the courtesy of Dr. Sophus Miiller, the Keeper, I am enabled to publish 
it (Fig. 1). It represents a hunter similarly clad; in his r. hand he holds 
a bow, with the |. he supports on his shoulder by the horn an ibex; a quiver 
is slung at his side. The ibex seems of great size; one can make out the 
head (inverted) and the beard, with one horn; the rest is missing, and it is 
hard to make out how it was placed; the cord which hangs down the |. side 
of the hunter ina loop has no apparent connexion with it. Size 142 x50 mm. 

In all three of these bronzes I am disposed to see an ordinary hunting 
scene. The Cretan wild goat, which figures in the /liad 4 as providing horns 
of which bows are made, was notorious. Furtwangler is disposed to regard 
the group of two figures as representing a dispute between Apollo and 
Heracles.® That dispute, properly speaking, was in regard to the possession 
of the Delphic tripod; but there are vases, notably a black-figured vase 
published by Gerhard,* on which the place of the tripod is taken by a 
deer, It is suggested that the Cretan goat might also be a subject 
of dispute between the two deities. There is something to be said for 
this view; but I prefer on the whole to regard all four of the figures 
represented on the reliefs as ordinary hunters, 

Such figures in bronze, cut out, and fastened on to a surface of wood or 
metal represent a very early phase of Greek art, Examples are to be found 
in the figure of Heracles kneeling, from Olympia,’ a Gorgon and a cock in 
the Athenian National Museum, and a boar found at Metapontum. Such 
applique figures are common in early Etruscan art, the method being probably 
borrowed by the Etruscans from Ionia. A similar appliqué group of 
Heracles and the lion, of much later period, was in the Sabouroff collection 
(Pl. CXLVIII), 

The style of these bronzes is very distinctive, In some respects, the 
smallness of the man's waist, the thinness of his legs, the extraordinary 
involution of the type, we may trace a decided likeness between the 
Ashmolean bronze and works of the later Minoan art, At the same time 
the work is certainly Greek. The likeness to the silhouetted figure of 
Herakles from Olympia is striking, though the differences are also considerable, 
The Cretan work is far more delicate and finished: it would be difficult to 
match it for detail among early Greek reliefs. The artist's sense of form is 
true: the anatomy of knees and other parts is well given. The man’s head, 
by a curious piece of awkwardness, is not visible: we have to supply it from 

* To which my attention was called by Mr. * Roach rh ; 

BT. Leeds d die Vous OGL 
iv. 106. ? Olympia, Fronzea, Pl. XT + of p. 108. 
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the other examples, where the pointed beard of one of the men reminds 
us of vases of the seventh century. The way in which the chiton is drawn 
up through the girdle, so as to form a kolpos, is remarkable, The date must 
be the seventh century, or but little later; and the time is indicated by 
Greek tradition as a flourishing period in Cretan art, when the earliest of 
the Daedalid artists were at work. 


No. 2 (PI. XIIT. 1).—Figure of Athena standing —She wears a close-fitting 
helmet with long crest falling down the back and three projections in front: 
also a long chiton. The upper part of the body 1s covered, back and front, with 
what looks like a second garment falling from shoulders to waist, and marked 
all over by stippling. It is very hard to say whether this is intended for 
the over-fold of the chiton, or for a separate garment, or for the aegis, which 
in the case of many archaic Athenas covers both back and breast. In any 
ease there seems to be some confusion, arising from the artist copying 
a type which he only imperfectly understood. The stippling seems to me 
to tell in favour of the view that the garment is an aegis. 

Her hair falls in a long mass behind to the waist, three rows of formal 
curls are above the forehead, four long curls fall over the breast. The I. leg 
of the goddess is slightly advanced, her r. hand, which is raised, is pierced 
to hold the lance, the |. arm is bent before the body; probably a shield was 
attached to it. The folds of the chiton are indicated by wavy lines. Feet 
wanting. Height 110 mm. 

This is an example of a late archaic or transitional Palladion, in the 
attitude of combat. The face shews the archaic smile, but is carefully 
moulded: the legs shew well through the chiton. The goddess is not 
striding freely, neither is she standing, but in an intermediate attitude. 
The figure was acquired by Mr. Evans at Aegium, in Achaia, in 1896. 
It may probably have come from the interior of Peloponnese. In connexion 
with this source it 1s interesting to observe how many archaic fighting figures 
of Athena were venerated in the cities of Peloponnese, most of. them 
probably being cultus images. The following are figured in the Numismatic 


Commentary on Pausantas :— 


Megara A.1l FF.3 

Cleonae H.1 Perhaps by Dipoenus and Scyllis 
Troezen M.5 Perhaps by Callon 

Messene P. 7 

Pellene 5.10 Early Pheidian, according to Pausanias 
Tegea V.21 Possibly by Endoeus 

Pylos GG, 24 


The small scale of the coins, and in many cases their careless execution, 
does not allow us clearly to discern by their help the progress of the 





2 F.g. Benndorf, Griech, uw. Sicil, Pasenb. Pl. LIV. 
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Palladion type, from the time of Dipoenus and Scyllis to that of Pheidias. 
But some of the figures, such as those at Cleonne and Troezen, seem to be 
very stiff, with the legs close together. The figure at Pellene seems 
decidedly to be meant for a copy of an early work of Pheidias, made, as 
Pansanias says,” before the Athenas at Athens and Plataeae, It is in an 
attitude not unlike that of our figure, with the legs a little way apart; but 
the head and the chiton are much less primitive. 

It is interesting to compare our statuette with the bronze Athenas found 
on the Acropolis of Athens, though this comparison may be somewhat 
misleading in regard to the date of our figure, since the Ionian and Nesiotic 
influences which had course at Athens in the age of Pisistratus sent that 
city far ahead of the towns of Peloponnesus in beauty of style. Two points, 
the long curls falling over the breast, and the long wavy lines by which the 
folds of the peplos are represented, are common to our Athena and the 
beautiful dedicated Corae of Athens of the Pisistratid age; but the heads 
cannot be compared. A small bronze Athena of the Acropolis ™ closely 
resembles our figure in the position of the arms, the hanging over-fall of 
the peplos, and the attitude generally. And in spite of the difference in 
artistic value the two bronzes may well belong to about the same time, the 
latter part of the sixth century. 

The three projections which surmount the helmet are curious. At first 
sight they seem to resemble the rosettes sometimes seen in that position in 
terra-cotta figures; but that clearly is not the explanation in the present case, 
They belong to the helmet, and those at the sides are in the place where 
cheek-pieces when turned back are placed. : 


No. 3 (PL. XIL 2)—A bearded warrior. He wears crested helmet with 
cheek-pieces and nose-piece, greaves, and cuirass from neck to thigh: otherwise 
he is naked. The cuirass is engraved with a curious scroll pattern at top, and 
bands round the waist enlarging to a shield-like pattern round the navel! 
The r. hand seems to have held o spear, a shield was probably on the 1. arm. 
The inscription NIKI ASMANEQEEEN js engraved on the back, boustrophedon, 

The head is primitive, with round staring eyes and mouth upturned 
at the ends; the muscles of the knees are represented on the greaves: 
the |. leg is in advance, The helmet is of unusual form, fitting smoothly 
over the head ike acap. Height 102 mm. | 

This figure was bought on the coast of Epirus, and was said to have 
come from Dodona. But, as we shall see, Peloponnesus is a more likely 
source. A work of decidedly archaic style, dating from about the third 
quarter of the sixth century, the statuette is of about the same period 
as the warrior from Olympia (#ronzes, Pl. VII. No. 41), though of very 
different style. It is incomparably inferior to the 5 


beautiful warrior from 


P vil 27, 2% this patter ein | cia 
 Byhem, Arch, 1867, Pl. VILL. ee ern a survival of the early Cretan 


i Mr, Evans suggests that we may see in 
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Dodona now at Berlin, published by Engelmann,“ who is disposed to 
attribute it to Aegina. 

The forms of the letters in the inscription™ and its arrangement 
remind us of a small class of inscriptions from Troezen and Methana, 
discussed in the Bulletin de Corr. Hellén. 1900, p. 180, which date from the 
time about nc. 500. They are, however, not so distinctive as to be decisive. 
Athens is not exeluded, and the name Nikias is predominantly, though not 
exclusively, Attic. 

The style of the bronze is interesting and distinctive. One would 
naturally be disposed to regard it as of Aeginetan origin, though certainly 
earlier than the well-known pediments. It is to Aegina that Engelmann 
attributes the warrior from Dodona which I have already mentioned, though 
the long lock falling over the breast differentiates 1 from known works 
of the Aeginetan school. The most clearly Aeginetan among small bronzes 
is the very beautiful armed ranner at Ttibingen. Our figure seems to differ 
in some points from Aeginetan customs. The waist is decidedly small, 
and the helmet, which is of unusual form, differs from those of the Aeginetan 
pediments. I should therefore, on the whole, prefer to leave its workshop in 
doubt; though I feel confident that it was in the neighbourhood of Aegina. 
We need not attach any importance to the statement of the vendor, as he 
no doubt mentioned Dedona in order to enhance the value ; and Mr. Evans 
was told that he had given various accounts of its provenience. 


No. 4 (PI. XIV.).—Young male figure from Chlembotsari, near Tanagra, 
Boeotia. The top of the head is missing, also the r. hand, the |. arm from the 
elbow, and both legs from above the knee: the l. leg is slightly advanced. A 
large bronze, cast hollow: a large hole in the back. Height 160 mm.: length 
of face 23 mm., breadth of shoulders 67 mm. The hair is not cut short, 
but falls in a wavy mass behind the head, part way down the neck; it 1s 
confined by a band. The face is rounded and stolid: the eyes large, the 
upper lid not coming over the lower at the corners; very coarse are the lines 
of the lower lip. The figure is very broad-shouldered and square built : 
the breasts are somewhat flat: the muscles of the abdomen are rather 
prominent, more so than in the case of the figures of the Olympia pediments, 
or the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo, but the line of the bottom of the ribs 
is less clearly indicated. This same peculiarity is noted by M. Holleaux 
in the case of an archaic Apollo from the Ptoos temple,® which ts, however, 
of course of a much earlier period. The fashion of the hair is noteworthy, 
and may be compared with that of Hera on the coins of Argos and the 
Polycleitan head (No. 1792) in the British Museum. In spite of its Pelopon- 
nesian aspect, this bronze may be of Boeotian fabric, as the art of Boeotia 
never has any clearly-marked local character, but is imitative in style. 

12 dyeh. Zeit. 1883, Pl. 1, Other warriors of indistinct that ita form cannot be clearly made 
the same class Bull. Corr, Hell xi: PL IX. ; out. 
Athen. Mittheil, iii. 1. 4 Compare Athen, Mittheil. 1909, p. 356. 


1 All except the ©; amt this letter ix so MOB.C. A. xi. 358, 
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There is one remarkable peculiarity about this figure, Looking through 
the hole in the back one sees the point of a sharp bronze nail which had 
been driven through the left breast, clearly after the statuette was 
complete, as the signs of penetration of the breast are clear, if we look at the 
inside, though outside the injury was subsequently repaired, and is no longer 
visible. One is at first tempted to think the nail is connected with sorcery: 
that the person who drove it in did so in malice. It is notorious that, accord- 
ing to the beliefs of ancient magic, an injury done to the image of a person 
passed on to the person himself. Many images in lead have come down to 
us which have been thus tortured.” Such images, however, are usually 
miserable as works of art: we can scarcely suppose that so good a statuette 
as the present can have been originally intended to serve so base a purpose. 
But we can cite authority to prove that even dedicated bronze images were 
sometimes thus foully used. Pausanias tells us that after a bronze statue of 
the great athlete Theogenes™ of Thasos had been set up, one of his enemies 
used to resort to it at night, and to whip it: and we are told by Pausanias 
that he did so once too often, for one night the statue fell on him and 
crushed him. 

However, in the absence of other examples of bronze statues used for 
magical purposes, we may prefer a simpler view, that the nail was inserted 
to remedy a flaw in the casting. It would scarcely be possible to drive a 
nail through a plate of bronze unless there existed a small hole through 
which to insert its point. But if a small hole existed and the najl were 
driven through it, and the head of the nail reworked, we should have an 
appearance like that presented by our figure. In this case we need not 
suspect the presence of malice. 

We can I think scarcely hesitate to see in our statuette a portrait. It 
is quite possible that it may come from the temple of the Ptoian Apollo 
near Thebes, whence have been derived in recent years many figures of 
youths in marble and bronze. Deonna,™ the most recent writer on these 
figures, has called them merely Kouroi, and left unsolved the question whether 
they are properly images of Apollo or of men. The testimony of our 
bronze 1s therefore valuable, thongh it may not be decisive, 


No.5 (PI. XV.1). Youth playing kottabos.— Evidently part of a pa8éos 
or bronze upright which supported the saucer into which the wine was thrown: 
a stem rises from the head of the figure. Youth naked, |. hand on hip: in r. 
* held by fore-finger a kylix from which he is throwing the wine. Height 98 mm. 
This is a figure of slight build and careless execution. Tt was bought at 
Naples, and the patina seems to be that of South Italy: it was probably 
unless imported, made in one of the Greek cities of Magna Graecia, The 
interest lies in the subject. Several vases are known ! representing young 








“ Sees paper by Nogara and Mariani in PAilol. Wochenschr. 1909, p- 252. 
A 0 va for 1800, i3 cee Apollon archaigues, — 17 

1 This appears to be the true spelling of the * See references in Daremberg and Baglio 
name rather than Theagenes. See erlin sv. Kottabos ps 
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men in the act of playing kottabos. The game was evidently part of a 
fashionable carouse, and the youths and girls who play it make their throw 
usually without rising from their couches. 

In the present bronze figure we have another phase of the game, in 
which it appears almost as an athletic sport. The player is naked and stands 
upright. He inserts his forefinger in one of the handles of a kylix and 
throws the wine forward over his shoulder at the mark. 


No. 6 (PI. XIIL 2). Draped female figure running.—A girl, clad in the 
doubled Dorie peplos falling to her feet, running, holding in each hand a ball 
or apple. Her hair is represented by straight lines forwards and downwards : 
it is bound with a fillet, gathered in a knot at the back and turned over 
the fillet in front. The chiton is divided on the right side from ankle to 
knee. Height 68mm. Believed to have come from the Peloponnese. 

The simplicity of the action and of the folds of the garment, as well as 
the fashion of hair and face, seems to point to the school of Argos. A likeness 
to the Ligourio bronze 1s evident, We have a very simple but characteristic 
example of fifth-century art in Peloponnese. As regards the subject, 
Atalanta picking up the golden apples is naturally suggested. It is, however, 
far more probable that we have only a Dorian girl playing at ball. That she 
holds more than one ball is no objection to this view. In Greek games of 
ball more than one ball was quite usual; and in fact, this complication was 
the way in which the Greeks varied the extreme simplicity of ball-play. 


No. 7 (Pl. XV. 2). Bearded Dionysus.— Dionysus striding, with long 
pointed beard, his hair bound with a fillet and falling down his back as far as 
the shoulders. He is clad in a girded chiton, with formal pleats down the 
front, and falling to the ankles; over his shoulders is a panther’s skin, two 
paws of which fall at the back of his thighs, and two are tied on his 
breast, The head of the panther falls by r. arm; the end from eyes to 
mouth is broken away, but the ears are visible, and decisive that this is 
not the skin of a lion. Dionysus wears no sandals; his naked feet rest 
on a narrow band of bronze, shewing that the figure had been affixed to 
a cista or some other object. The hands are wanting. Height 110 mm. 
Presented by Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum. 

A near parallel to our bronze is furnished by a group which originally 
surmounted the handle of a tripod, and was found on the Acropolis of 
Athens. Here a figure, bearded and clad in a long chiton and panther-skin, 
in all respects resembling our bronze, walks between two draped female 
figures, while the lower part of a fourth figure, who seems from the wings 
on his boots to be Hermes, appears to accompany the trio, This group ts 
by De Ridder, in his Catalogue* of the Acropolis bronzes, thus described : 
‘Le groupe se compose de quatre personnages, deux virils, Hermes (?) et 
Héraklés, deux féminins, Iole (7) et une joweuse de double flite. Le sujet 
est l'apothéose d'Herakles.’ 

™ Pp. xiv, 234, PL V. 
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I was myself at first disposed to see in our figure a Herakles; but on 
closer inspection the head and pointed ears of the panther are clear. 
Whether this head can also be made out on the Athens bronze I am unable 
to say; but there does not appear any clear indication that the skin there 
is leonine; certainly it does not cover the head, as would be the case if the 
figure were Herakles. 

Thus we are justified in recognizing both in the Athenian group and 
the detached bronze of the Ashmolean very interesting representations of 
the bearded Dionysus, This is a figure common on vases, though rare in 
sculpture? The long chiton with a panther-skin over it, the long pointed 
beard, the long hair, are all known. in figures of Dionysus, both on black- 
figured and early red-figured vases, especially the latter. The taenia in 
place of a wreath of ivy 1s rare on vases. 

Thus the group at Athens would represent not, as De Ridder supposes 
the apotheosis of Herakles, but Dionysus and Hermes with two nymphs. 
Is this group Greek or Etruscan? Furtwiingler, struck by the hkeness of 
the group to Etruscan work, declared it to be of Italian ongin >= but this 
is in itself unlikely, and is disputed by De Ridder, who sees in it a Chaleidian 
representation. It is notoriously difficult to discriminate between the 
statuettes used for decoration which were made at Chalcis and those 
made in Etruria, But in this case I agree with De Ridder. And I think 
that our statuette also is of Greek work. At the same time it must be 
confessed that Mr. Fortnum’'s bronzes were bought in Italy. 

As our figure is detached we cannot determine to what scene it belongs 
The date is the early part of the fifth century. 


No. § (PL XV1L).—Female figure, naked; the right hand extended and 
the head turned towards it; the left hand turned downwards. The left foot 
is drawn back, and the line of the body describes a gentle curve. The hair 
ia bound with a fillet and gathered in a knot at the back. There is a hole at 
the back, near the bottom of the spine, in which a support had been fixed, 
This figure came from the De Janzé collection (Cot, No. 357): it was bought 
by Mr. Oldfield, and by him presented to the Ashmolean Museum, Height 
135 mm. Length of face 13 mm. 

This bronze is probably of Italian origin. It ts of an eclectic type. 
The character of the head and the fashion of the hair are Polycleitan, and 
much resemble the well-known Amazon. The pose also is Polycleitan, 
resembling that of the Doryphorus. But the proportions of the body 
belong to another and later school. The figure is slight and tall. Though 
the head is deep from back to front the face is of oval shape, without the 
strong bones of the Polycleitan head, It is far smaller in proportion to 
the body than that of typical Polycleitan figures. The statuette is called 
in the De Janzé catalogue an Aphrodite and in fact there was an Aphrodite 





2 Cf, Thraemer in Roscher's Lerikon i, pp. ¥- PP. 265, ete. 
1000-1122 ; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, = Olympia, Bronzer, p. 128. 
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by Polycleitus the Younger at Amyclae, beneath a tripod; but for this 
attribution there is no ground, though it is impossible to be sure that the 
artist may not have meant to represent Aphrodite. What, however, he has 
in fact portrayed, is a naked girl in Polycleitan attitude. The hands bear no 
attributes nor do they seem ever to have borne any: perhaps, however, we 
should imagine the fillet of the Diadumenos stretched from one to the other. 
The breasts are very slightly indicated; the girl is clearly quite young, and 
forms a companion to some of the boy athletes of Polycleitus. In its perfect 
simplicity the figure forms a marked contrast to the female statues of the 
Hellenistic age; and it was this simplicity which appealed to the taste 
of the Romans of the early Empire, and made them often hark back from the 
effeminacy of Praxitelean art and the exaggerations of the Asiatic schools 
which worked on the lines of Scopas and Lysippus to the Peloponnesian art 
of the fifth century. 

IT may end with a general observation, supplementing the remark of 
Furtwangler with which I started. Bronzes even though on a small seale 
often serve better to tram the eye than does the study of the marble statues 
in such museums as those of Rome and the European capitals, since they are 
unrestored and untouched. Recent work upon the statues of the Capitol 
Museum at Rome has strongly impressed upon me the fact that the noted 
works of that Museum are mostly so much made up and restored that they 
tend when taken, so to speak, at their face value, to give one an utterly false 
idea of Greek art. However much one may try to remove mentally the 
deformations of the Italian restorer, something of them still remains in the 
imagination. It is to be wished that one of our great archaeologists would 
write a history of Greek sculpture, based solely on the extant unrestored 
works of the successive schools of sculpture, setting aside entirely all later 
copies, and excluding from his illustrations every particle of restoration. In 
such a work small bronzes would necessarily play a great part. Of course 
they must not be too much relied on. In particular I regard the custom of 
some painstaking archaeologists, who measure every part of a bronze with 
meticulous precision as a perversion, for the makers did not thus measure 
them, but merely worked by the eye. But the classical example of the small 
bronze from Ligourio, which ts generally regarded as the best evidence which 
we have for the style of the Argive school in the days immediately preceding 
Polyecleitus, is enough to show that bronzes may be of great value in that 
gradual recovery of the history of ancient sculpture which has been going on 
with occasional aberrations and relapses since the days of Winckelmann. 


P. GARDNER. 


ON THE Piz Tepiodos OF HECATAEUS. 


THE article by Mr. J. Wells in a recent number of this Journal in which 
he endeavours to disprove the genuineness of the Pijs Uepioées commonly 
ascribed to Heeatacus, comes as a timely warning against the prevalent 
tendency to treat Hecataeus as if his contribution to the scientific develop- 
ment of Greek thought could be estimated with any degree of certainty. 
The poverty of content of the extant fragments purporting to be from Heca- 
taeus, and the scantiness of allusions to this author by other ancient writers," 
leave but a precarious basis for generalisation on the scope and value of his 
work; and they certainly do not suffice to determine his influence upon 
Herodotus and the chroniclers of the fifth century, F urthermore, they quite 
bear out Mr. Wells’ contention that the claims recently made out on behalf 
of the scientific eminence of Hecataeus have been exaggerated. So far as 
our evidence avails, it stamps the T'js [epfodos as an ordinary wepéwAovs 
tricked out with an unusual abundance of ready-made etymology, and the 
Pevenroyia: as falling far below the level of critical acumen which its 
author professed to apply*; nor do the references to Hecataeus by later 
writers suggest any reason for treating him with any peculiar respect. 

On the other hand, the complete rejection of the I's Tlepiodos as a 
forgery from beginning to end involves a sacrifice of historical material which 
modern scholars should be very reluctant to make. The total bulk of our 
extant ancient authorities is so small that no portion of them can be 
discarded with a light heart. It may therefore be advisable, before accepting 
Mr. Wells’ conclusion as to the spuriousness of the Djs TlepioSoc, to test this 
part of his case by means of a more searching inquiry. 


In the first place, it must be admitted that Mr. Wells’ arguments against 
the authenticity of the js Tepioéos may be supplemented by some further 
considerations. 


I SHS. 1009, pp. 41-82, fed with that of Hee. fr. 278). There is no 

*In particular, the mumber of tolerably proof whatever that the ‘Ionians’ and other 
certain references by Herodotus is singularly predecessors aguinst whom Herodotus polemises 
anal]. There are but two passages in which in his Egyptian Ad-yo: stand for Heoataons. 
Herodotus’ remarks on questions of geography * Readers whom the bold language of the 
can be assumed with any confidence to apply to opening passage in the PereqAoylas (fr. 1) may 
Hecataeus rather than to anybody else (ii, 91, have unduly impressed may have their preju- 
and iv. 36, whore the theory of Ocean which dice corrected by a glance at fr, 841. 
Herodotus comments on may fairly be identi- 
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(«) The references by Strabo to the work in question are not merely few 
in number, as Mr. Wells observes, but prove for the most part to have been 
taken over at second hand. The notices on pp. 1 and 7 of Strabo's Geography 
are avowedly drawn from Eratosthenes, those on pp. 550 and 552 from 
Demetrius of Scepsis, that on p. 553 from Apollodorus. The references on 
pp- 271 and 316 may very well be to the TevrenAoy/a:, and that on p, 299, 
concerning a Kiuwepia oAcs, to Hecataeus of Abdera, whom Strabo does not 
distinguish sharply from his namesake of Miletus, The acquaintance of 
Strabo with Hecataeus’ geographical work thus turns out to be a vanishing 
quantity. 

(}) In addition to’ the fragments criticised by Mr. Wells there is a 
further series of passages whose presence in a sixth-century treatise of 
geography may be suspected on various grounds. 

(i) Fr. 264 (Kupros, rporos wporSoppos ‘lawvyias) contains a blunder 
which is hardly conceivable in an author of Hecataens' era, The part which 
Corsica played in the sixth-century history of Greece was far too conspicuots 
to allow of its true geographical position becoming unknown by 500 Be, 

(ii) In his deseription of the Adriatic sea the author of the Ijs Mepioéos 
displays a remarkable inconsistency in the use of the expressions “Aépratixos 
and "lords «oXaos. The former is applied not merely to the seaboard of the 
town of Adria, but to the waters of the Dalmatian coast (fre. 55, 61,69). On 
the other hand the gulf at the head of the Adriatic, in the region of Istria, t= 
called ‘Ionic’ (fr.59). Now, whatever exact limits Hecataeus assigned to the 
‘ Adriatic ’ and ‘ Tonic” gulf respectively, he may be supposed to have kept 
those limits constant. The shifting terminology of the extant fragments 
points to their being a late compilation from authors who wrote at different 
epochs and therefore differed in their use of the two names. 

(iii) In fr. 99 the name of Chios is tentatively derived from * the snow 
that fell there in great quantities, But an Ioman like Hecataeus must have 
known perfectly well that Chios, like the rest of Ionia, has a singularly 
temperate climate and is almost exempt from snow, 

(iv) Still less conld Hecataeus have located the island of Lade, which 
lay within sight of his native town of Miletus, in the district of Aeolis 
(fr. 226). 

(c) While the above fragments bear signs of being mere forgeries, in 
other cases the neghgence of later excerptors appears to have foisted into the 
lis Tepiodos passages out of some altogether different work, In addition to 
frs. 372-380, most of which C. Miiller has snecessfully shown to be false 
attributions, some of the earlier passages may be similarly exposed as 
intruders, Fr. 125 is plainly derived from Hdt. ix. 118, fr. 163 from Har. 
iv. 862 In fr. 127 the frequent allusions to Abdera which Stephanus of 
Byzantium derived from the [js Tepioées may be confidently ascribed to 
Heeataeus of Abdera; and the reference in fr. 160 to the Northern Ocean 





‘The numbering of the fragments in this article is that of the 1841 edition by C. Miiller. 
® Diels, Hermes, 1887, pp. 418-8. 
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suggests that this passage too was drawn from this same author's Tale of 
the Hyperboreans. | 

Again, fr. 91, which is mainly genealogical, reappears in ©. Miiller's 
edition as fr. 348 of the [evenAoyiar: and it is easy to see how other items of 
a mixed geographical and genealogical character mi geht have been transferred 
from the TemenAoyia: to the Taj¢ Tepiodos. Thus the passages in the latter | 
work which deal with the western Mediterranean might be affiliated to the 
mythography of Herakles, which is proved by fr. 349 to have touched npon 
geographical questions; and the Pontic section of the P'j¢ Teptodos (notably 
fr. 187) might be supposed to belong by rights to the Amazonian and 
Colchian section of the TevenXeyia: (represented in frs. 350-2). 

(@) Lastly, Stephanus Byzantinus and the other excerptors have been by 
no means careful to make clear at what point in their texts the quotations 
from the [js Mepioéos-begin and end. Therefore even in passages which are 
prima face genuine 1b 1s often difficult to determine what portion should be 
credited to Hecataens, and how much is to be regarded as an accretion from 
some other source.* 


On the other hand, there is a clear balance of supplementary evidence 
in disproof of Mr. Wells’ thesis. 

(a) The forgeries which ancient compilers contrived to palm off upon 
the royal libraries of Alexandria and Pergamum prove on inspection to have 
been almost universally of a literary rather than of a scientific character? The 
content of the rhetorical impostures was usually such as to afford no easy 
means of detection save on considerations of literary style, and in the third 
century B.C. literary criticism was still in its infaney. Conversely treatises 
like the Ts [lepiedos. would be sure to contain many thousands of data 
whose truth turned upon a simple question of fact, and the scientific erudition 
which is all that is needed to determine such questions was the cistinguishing 
mark of Alexandrine scholarship. 

In point of actual fact there is not a single ancient treatise on geography 
which can safely be condemned as a deliberate mece of falsification. The 
fourth century treatise by ‘Seylax of Caryanda’ entitled TlepiwAovg sis 
Gadicons ris olxoupérns Edpwrns «al ‘Actas xai AcSims, which Mr. Wells 
accuses of sailing piratically under the stolen colours of Darius I.’s admiral, 
plainly deserves recognition asa duly certified craft with honest intentions. 
As Niebuhr has pointed out,* there is no good evidence that the sixth-century 
Seylax of Caryanda ever composed a Iepirdous: Herodotus nowhere gives 
so much as « hint of this, and there is no trace of his having used any such 
written treatise as a source of his knowledge of eastern countries. ‘Again, 
the contents of the younger Seylax’ work are of such a character as could 
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" The following clear instances of this ambi- * Susemihl, Feschichts der gricchischen Liter. 
guity of authorship occur among the first atur in der Alercnelrinerseit, ij. cha, 85, 37 33, 
hundred items; fra, 19, 25, 32, 43, 49, 58, 61, * Kleine Schriften, i. p. 124. 
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not have been fathered upon his namesake with any degree of plausibility. 
As the title suggests, they deal entirely with the Mediterranean coast, and 
in the extant part there is no allusion whatever to the waters which the 
original Seylax had specially investigated.? When it is further remembered 
that the fourth-century treatise makes no attempt to counterfeit the Ionic 
dialect which was the only vehicle of expression for a Carian and a man of 
science in the sixth century, it must be concetled that the I[eeir\ovs under 
consideration is a genuine work by a man whose community of name and 
country with the sixth-century explorer is a mere accident.” 

Nor yet can the versified geographical primer which passes under the 
name of ‘ pseudo-Scymnus’ fairly be called a forgery. This designation is a 
mere invention by later editors, who abhorred a treatise left anonymous and 
faute de mieux filled the gap with a palpably false title." A single glance at 
the ‘pseudo-Scymnus’ will show that it could not possibly have been 
published as a portion of the real Seymnus’ Hepisjyyers, for the latter was 
written in prose and was a work of large compass.’ | 

(4) A further consideration of the more specific external evidence which 
Mr. Wells presses into his service will be found to detract somewhat from its 
value, 

(i) The silence of Aristotle with regard to the Ins Tepiodog no doubt 
proves Mr. Wells’ contention that Hecataeus’ geographical work cannot have 
been of high scientific merit. But in the first place it is unsafe to assume 
that Aristotle's disregard of the [ij; Tepiodos is complete. The passage in 
the De Mirahilius which Mr. Wells quotes as a prototype of fr. 58 in our 
soi-disant Hecataeus turns out on eloser inspection to bear the marks of a 
later origin. In addition to other discrepancies from the text of fr. 58 it 
leaves out one essential item™ which the author of the [jy epfoées can 
hardly be supposed to have made up out of his own head; and the omission 
in Aristotle's text is best accounted for by treating this as an incomplete 
excerpt out of Hecataeus’ first-hand description. Nor can it be said with 
confidence that this is the only case of a quotation by Amstotle from 
Hecataeus: the treatise De Mirabilibns nowhere mentions the sources of its 
information, and for all that anybody knows it may be replete with snippets 
appropriated from the Pj¢ Tlepiodos. 

But granted that Aristotle never quoted the P'j¢ Mepiodos, this circum- 
stance needs no supposition of forgery to explain it. The nature of its 
contents sufficiently explains Aristotle's neglectfulness, for a mere log-book 
with etymological digressions would make a poor quarry for a researcher 








* The lacuna on pp. 93-4 of the codex - 


| Seymnus, the TepiwAows ‘Agiat, ran into 
(pp. 79-80 of ©. Miller's edition) is clearly not 
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large enough to have entirely swallowed Scylax’ 
allusions to the eastern seas, had he made any. 

Niebuhr, ep. cit, p 110, shows that the 
name Seylax was not uncommon in Caria, 

i) Susemill, op. cit, ii, 677-8. 

 Herodian (TMepl KafoAumas Mporpéias ii. 
995. 6) shows that one single treatisa of 
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whose interest lay in problems of natural history. Moreover, on Mr. Wells’ 
hypothesis it would be necessary to obelise all other geographical treatises, 
such as the [epiwAe: of Hanno and of Scylax, whom Aristotle seldom or 
never quotes: which is absurd. 

(1) The lack of first-hand references in Strabo proves of less importance 
than appears at first sight. This author's brevity in dealing with Hecataens 
is no more striking than the equal or greater curtness with which he dis- 
misses all other geographers and scientists of the pre-Alexandrine age. It is 
a simple consequence of the fact that Strabo had an immense confidence in 
the ‘History of Geography’ of Eratosthenes, and therefore thought it 
unnecessary to go back beyond this authority to the primary sources. 

(iii) The attitude of Callimachns with regard to the Tijs Mepfosos is 
acknowleged by Mr. Wells himself to be somewhat uncertain, However far 
we may follow Mr. Wells in his appreciation of Callimachus asa critic of the 
first rank, the fragment of Athenaeus which mentions his name in connexion 
with the Tijs Ileptodes™ is far too scanty to furnish a basis for any definite 
conclusions. It 1s impossible to deduce for certain out of this text whether 
Callimachus condemned the whole [ie Mepiodos or its Asiatic section only, 
or whether he committed himself to any conclusive opinion on the subject of 
its authenticity.” 

(iv) Lastly, the verdict of Eratosthenes cannot be lightly dismissed, 
even though it was founded upon a consideration of Hecataeus’ * aha ypady.’ 
There is no need to regard this as an allusion to Hecataeus’ literary style, 
which can hardly have been distinctive enough to attract Strabo’s attention. 
Its reference would rather seem to be to Hecataeus’ manner of treating his 
subject, for this criterion must have suggested itself far more readily to a 
scientific student like Eratosthenes, who had made a close study of the 
development of geographic method and could speak with confidence of the 
procedure of its earlier exponents. Moreover, in Hecataens’ case this standard 
of comparison between one work and another was an unusnally sure one, 
for in the extant fragments alike of the Djs Mepfo8os and of the Perendoylat 
it is easy to detect one and the same fondness for pedigree-tracing and 
etymological speculation. If, as is probable, Eratosthenes’ judgment was 
founded upon this kind of resemblance, and perhaps upon the similar extent 
of positive knowledge which may have been displayed in these works, his 
pronouncement in favour of the T'js Tepiodsos being genuine must be allowed 
to carry considerable if not decisive weight. 

(c) The proofs of spuriousness which Mr. Wells finds in the actual 
fragments of the Pps Nepiodog do not always turn ont to carry much weight, 

(i) The indiscriminate use of the term wads for every aggregate of 
population signifies little. In some instances the offending word is clearly 


Hee. fr. 172. ‘Exarcion & Midteios dr ™ Ea Diels, foe. cil, Pp. 412-4, whine AgNO 
‘Alas wepryten, €l yriciey rev evyypapiws  tictem Mr. Wells can hardly claim. to have 
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to be regarded as an addition by Stephanus Byzantinus.” But in any case 
there is nothing strange in an author of the sixth or fifth century B.C. 
dignifying all manner of habitations by the name mods. Exactly the same 
nomenclature is found in Herodotus,® and it is even the prevalent one im the 
fragments of Hellanicus, Pherecydes, and Philistus, where time after time the 
name 7oMs is applied to insignificant settlements which could not concervably 
be called ‘ cities". 

(ii) In fr, 30 (Apiv@y wads Olvotpay év pecoworayig) the phrase 
ev wecorotapnia is clearly not, as Mr, Wells suggests, a mere mistranslation 
of the Latin name ‘Interamnia.’ There can be no doubt that it is a real 
geographical determination serving to contrast the site of Arinthe with that 
af other Oenotrian towns ‘év pecoyetw’ (fre, 33-9). Moreover the actual 
site of Arinthe has been identified with approximate certainty in the 
township of Rende, which not only recalls the name ‘ApivOy but lies 
‘éy pecowoTauia’ between two tributaries of the Crathis.” 

(iii) The definition of Thrace as comprising Macedonia (fr, 116; Peony 
mots “EMujver Opnicewr), if it is a blunder at all,is not an isolated one. 
In fr. 120 the peninsula of Pallene is reckoned as part of Thrace. Better 
still, the Attic tribute lists of the middle of the fifth century include the 
towns of the Macedonian seaboard and those of Thrace proper under the 
common heading éri @pdeys or awd Opdens*? A hard and fast line of 
distinction between Thrace and Macedonia was not likely to be drawn 30 
long as Macedonia was a purely barbarian state with the same customs and 
institutions as its neighbour in the east and therefore could conveniently be 
included under the generic name of ‘ Thrace. 

(iv) In attacking fr. 132 (Zery modes Kixdvwv) Mr. Wells has raised the 
question whether the Cicones still dwelt in eastern Thrace in Hecataeus® 
time. The passage which he quotes from Hat. vii. 59 shows that Zone itself 
was no longer in the hands of the Cicones at the time of his writing. But 
this does not prove a wholesale emigration of the tribe to other parts of the 
world. Indeed, the contrary is asserted in Hdt, vii. 110, where the Cicones 
come second in the list of tribes which Nerxes passed on his march through 
Thrace from east to west. If therefore the Cicones in general still lived in 
the neighbourhood of Zone in 480 n.c., there is little difficulty in supposing 
that they possessed that township itself, and that the description of Zone 
in fr. 132 could very well have come from Heeataeus’ own pen. 
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i E.g. in fr. 46. 

8 Witness the list of ‘wéAws" in L 149; 
Adjporu, Néor Teryor, Tiwrot, KIAAa, Neérior, 
Aljipdecaa, Mivdry, Alyaias, Ppdree ; and that 
in vil. 123: Alwofos, KepApeic, Alon, Piyeros, 
Kdude, Zulaa, Aivei, Similarly, many of the 
wider mentioned in the Attic tribute lists 
must have been quite tiny settlements. 

® Hellaniens fre, 18, 18-9, 21-5, 37, 118, 
121, 128 fed. (. Miiller), Pherecydes fre. 
116-7. Philistus frs. 9, 14, 18-9, 21, 27, 29, 
91-2, 88-9, 40, 43. Attention may also be 


druwno to a luminous diay by C. Schuchardt 
on the earlier Greek conception of a weds ( Mewe 
Jahrbicher fiir das blassische Alfertum, 1900, 
pp: 905-821), where it is shown that wdAss 
Originally meant ‘fortress,” bot soon came to 
denote any settlement without reference to size 
or political status. 

™ G. Tropea, Rivista di Storia Anticn, 1597, 
Bp. 88. 

2 7G. 4. 237, 259, 240, 242-3, 257, 259. 
The variant reading G@pdecor ddpos is also found. 
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(v) Against the genuineness of fr. 189 ("Torry wodcg Matinvay rporeyns 
Toig Topéiony ... , of & avbparrot dobijra hopéovey, oinvwep Tlad\a-yoves) 
Mr, Wells argues that people dwelling as far apart as Paphlagonia and the 
Caucasus cannot have worn the same costume, This assumption is in itself 
rendered precarious by Herodotus’ statement “ that the military outfit, and 
presumably also the ordinary attire, of the Paphlagonians was worn by a 
variety of other tribes extending as far as Cappadocia. Besides, there is no 
warrant for holding that Hyope is in the Caucasus region. The Matieni are 
shown by Herodotus not infrequent allusions to have dwelt on the north- 
western fringe of Mesopotamia, and the Gordii may be safely identified with 
the inhabitants of Gordyene in Southern Armenia. It need therefore cause 
no surprise if a fashion of dress which prevailed in Cappadocia also obtained 
in the neighbourmg lands across the Euphrates, so that fr. 189 after all 
remains unimpeachable. 

(vi) The fact that Strabo calls Loryma in S.W. Asia Minor a wapakia 
Tpayeia does not prove,as Mr. Wells concludes, that there did not exist a 
harbour of that name in Hecataens’ time (fr. 232), It is quite possible that 
a roadstead which lay deserted in Strabo's days, when the commerce of 
Rhodes had dwindled to an insignificant volume, contained a trading station 
in one or other of its creeks at a period when traffic in the Rhodian seas was 
notoriously brisk. Indeed there is evidence that as late as 43 B.C. Loryma 
was an inhabited spot.> 

(vii) In other cases the incongruities in the extant fragments of the 
[js Tlepioées may be due to some blunder on the part of excerptors or 
eopyists. Instances of false attributions have been noticed above (p. 237). 
Tt is also noteworthy that in fr. 48 the MS. of Stephanus Byzantinus 
contains a ludicrous transmutation of ZxeXdas into Kikixias, nd other 
misreadings of this kind may have crept into the text of the [Paz Tepiodos 
without having been detected as such. In some doubtful passages 
ég. fra, 26 and 226 quoted above, the very absurdity of the mistake points to 
some such conclusion, 

(@) The genuineness of the Ts Llepioéas may further be based on a 
series of positive proofs. Fy 

(1) It 1s unsafe to submit the fragments to any linguistic tests, because 
there is no guarantee that the excerptors have reproduced the dialect Bowne 
of the original text with any degree of consistency. But it may be noticed 
that in fr. 254 the author comments on the termination a in Nod (Canaan) 
Now this ending could not have seemed strange to a Greek of the 
Alexandrine era, When Attic forms like pra and "AOnva fase knee ‘heen 
familiar enough; to‘an Ionian of the sixth century, conversant with no other 
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first declension suffix save that in -7, they would be a much more natural 
object of comment. : 

(ii) A stronger argument for the authenticity of the Pijs Hepioéos is to 
be found in the general scope of geographical knowledge which it reveals, 
Both in its fulness and in its scarcity the author's fund of information 1s 
precisely such as might be attributed on general considerations to a Greek 
writer of the Inte sixth century nc. The conception of the earth as equally 
divided between the two continents of Europe and Asia, and as surrounded 
by an ocean which acts as a reservoir for river waters,” was certainly current 
among early Greek geographers, for it incurred the pointed ridicule of 
Herodotus.“ Needless to say, in the third century Bc. such theories were 
entirely antiquated; nor could they have been reconstructed out of 
Herodotus’ allusions in the form presented by the extant text, for this contains 
far more detail than is implicit in Herodotus’ remarks* | 

Again, the knowledge displayed in the Tijs Meptodes is generally restricted 
to the Mediterranean seaboard and rarely extends into the interior of 
countries, In this respect it reflects exactly the limits of exploration 
in Hecataeus’ time, when Greek travellers were almost exclusively seafarers. 

On the other hand, a writer of the third century would have a large 
stock of knowledge respecting the Asiatic continent to draw upon, and 
it would be a remarkable feat on the part of Mr. Wells’ forger to have kept 
so successfully within the narrower bounds of Hecataeus’ knowledge. 

Furthermore, the treatment of individual countries in the [ns [lepiodéos 
is quite in accordance with the circumstances of the early expansion of 
Greece. The notices concerning Spain are singularly plentiful, and stand in 
marked contrast with the ignorance of Herodotus and Seylax about this 
country.* North Africa also appears to have been better known to the 
author of the Pas [epfoée: than to Herodotus” Now this superiority 
of knowledge is entirely in keeping with the conditions of the middle 
and even the late sixth century, when the Greeks were still able to 
maintain themselves in the waters of the western Mediterranern and 
to obtain a foothold along the shore of North Africa. But from about 
500 p.c.” the Carthaginians and Etruscans closed these regions to the Greeks, 





2) The indiscriminate ase of the expressions = The Mepizaovr of Scylax is particularly 


epeiqnes Aiiqs and Mepefyqos “Acias in 
fra. 268-329 shows that Libya is here reckoned 
ns part of Asin, and that the author of the I'js 
Mepiotos only recognises two approximately 
equal continents—Asia aml Europe. The 
Qeeante theory mentioned above is derived from 
Schol. Apol. Rhod. iv. 259: "Evaraios Ba 4 
Middarios (Ad-yer) de tol Gamihos WeAbeir aly thy 
'Oeeardr, elra dxcifew eis tiv NeiAor, 

iv, 36 and ii, 21. 

* The passages in Herodotus do not convey 
the inclusion of Libya in Asia, nor the possibil- 
ity of through travel between the Phosis and 
the Nile. 


interesting in this connexion. Whereas the coast 
of southern Italy receives o full treatment, the 
description of the remaining coast-land to the 
Straits of Gibraltar is at once very deficient and 
incorrect : even Maasilin and its colonies seem 
hardly known to the author. 

# Cf Macan, Herodotus iv.-vi., vol. ii. 
"f+ fi -&. 

Tt significant that the two chief events 
in. the extrusion of the Greeks from the farther 
Mediterrmnean, the battle of Alalia (535 ¢.) 
and the failure of Doriens’ schemes of colonis- 
ation (515 ¢.) fell in the carly days of Heeataens 
life. 
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and the latter never won their way back. Thus there is no difficulty 
in assigning this section of the [js Tlepiofos to Hecataeus, but If is 
particularly hard to see how a writer of a late age could have made it up. 

Another feature of our text is its lack of information concerning the 
western coast of the Adriatic, This deficiency need cause no surprise in a 
writer of Hecatacus’ time, when the Etruscan thalassocracy hindered effective 
exploration by the Greeks. In a writer of a later penod such reticence 
would have been strange and suspicious, for the Adriatic had meanwhile 
been opened up by Dionysius I. of Syracuse” and even if a forger had 
contrived to discover and counterfeit the real Heeataenus’ ignorance about 
these waters he would have been hard put to it to gain any credit for his 
omissions from his customers, In particular, the absurd story concerning 
the abnormal fertility of the Po valley (fr. 58) would not have been a good 
advertisement for the D'ijs Mepiosas among a better informed public. 

The extensiveness of the section on Thrace (frs, 115-150) and the 
minuteness of knowledge displayed with regard to this region (¢.9. in fr. 123) 
is particularly appropriate to a writer who was contemporary with Darius 
Hystaspis, for it was on the ‘Scythian expedition’ of this monarch that 
Thrace first became accessible to the world in general. This part of 
Hecataeus’ record would then have possessed all the interest that attaches 
to a new discovery, and the author of the is Tepioées would have had an 
obvious reason for his prolixity, On the other hand. after the Gaulish 
migrations of the early third century Thrace again became terra licognita, 
and considering that the Djs [eplodos gives plenty of information which 
is not contained in the Thracian excursuses of Herodotus and Thueydides, it 
is hard to see where an Alexandrine author could have found his facts. 

The comparatively high merit of the [js Tlepioéos in its notices about 
the Black Sea (frs. 149-168) needs no further explanation if its author was a 
ctuzen of Miletus. A somewhat stranger feature is the superiority of its 
information respecting the North Iranian Plateau, as colnpared with that of 
Herodotus (firs. 168-173") At first sight this might seem to show the hand 
of a compiler who had at his disposal the results of Alexander's Anabasis. But 
the region covered by the fragments of the Dijs [lepioéas is but 
cant fraction of the Central Asian territory disclosed by 
It is simpler to assume that in the last decade of the 
route was opened up along the Phasis and the Cas 
Hecataeus drew his information from the Pioneers of that passage. The 
vagueness of Herodotus’ knowledge about this region would result from the 
extinction of the traffic along this road, which would be an inevitable result 
of the long war between Greece and Persia during the first half of the fifth 
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century. The tolerably precise information of our text with regard to the 
Indus country (frs. 174-179) may readily be attributed to Scylax, the admiral 
of Darius, who was a contemporary of Hecataeus and could easily have 
communicated the results of his discoveries to him.™ 

The fulness with which the [j¢ [Mepiodes describes the Syrian coast 
needs no comment. In Hecataeus’ days as well as in the Alexandrine era it 
was easy enough for a Greek geographer to obtain the requisite information. 
A more distinctive feature is to be found in the entertaining story which 1s 
told in fr. 266 concerning the Pygmies and their means of defence against 
the cranes that would peck them. The absurdity of this passage, to which 
Mr, Wells deservedly calls attention, is a proof of its early origin. In 
Hecataeus’ and Herodotus’ age a Greek traveller could repeat Egyptian 
parodies ™ of anthropology or natural history without losing credit among his 
hearers; 1 in the third ¢entury the second and third Ptolemies had created a 
very serious interest in the countries of the Upper Nile,“ and a forger would 
have been ill advised to indulge in such forms of humour as occur in fr. 266. 

In fine, the geographical knowledge and ignorance disclosed throughout the 
[Ds Llepiodog is entirely appropriate to the stage of discovery at which the 
Greeks stood at the end of the sixth century p.c. It differs considerably 
from the scope of information available in the Alexandrine age; and it is in- 
credible that a forger of the third century should have contrived to reflect 
with such perfect accuracy the range of exploration in a bygone age. 

(m1). The genuineness of the js Uepie&eg is further attested by the 
consonance of its descriptions with some special historical circumstances of the 
sixth century. 

In frs. 23 sgg. the western coast of Italy is apportioned among six nations 
whose names are as follows: Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Ausonians, Qenotrians, 
Italians, Iapygians.” It is clear that this division could only have been made 
previous to the descent of the Etruscans upon Campania or of the Oscans upon 
Lucania and Bruttium, and to the occupation of the Latin coast by colonists 
from Rome, The survival of the Ausones and Oenotrians as a substantial 
part of the population of the peninsula, and still more the restriction of the 
name ‘Italy’ to the comparatively small district of Lucania, are distinctive 
marks of an early age, and are infinitely more likely to have heen recorded 
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"Fr. 179 (Keewrdwvpos, wdkur TarSapinj, 
avéer aerq) mentions a town which Marquart 
(PAtiologus, Suppl, x. p. 242) identifies with 
the starting point of navigation on the Indus 
and thus makes into a natural place for Scylax 
to have seen and remembered, | Marquart 
further mentions that this reach of the Indus 
has a Toranian population, thus justifying its 
description as ‘Serthian.’ The meaning of 
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presumably to be found in some ceremonial 


mummery and mimic fighting practised by 
the Pygmies. The distortion of the real facts 
in fr. 266 is of the same character as in various 
passages of Herodotus’ Egyptian Adyo., and 
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the part of the author's native Fiyptian 
informants. 

* Cf. Diodorus i. 37; Strabo, pp, 769-770, 
189; CG. 5127 (the Adnle ins-ription) ; 
Mahaify, The Empire of the Ptolemtes, 
pp. 151-2, 215-4, 

™ Tropes, foc. cit, p. 38. 
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by Hecataeus than by an Alexandrine forger. Similarly the description in 
fr. 28 of Nola as an Ansonian town can only have preceded the period of 
Etruscan and Sabellian occupation of Campania, unless the memory of its 
Ausonian origin was preserved through the centuries and the tradition 
became known in Alexandria, which is a contingency too remote to be worth 
considering. 

Frs. 43 and 44, which record the existence of Zancle and Catana respectively, 
have already been noticed by Diels as proof of an early origin of the Pas 
Mepiodes® To these may be added fr. 49 which makes a similar statement 
about Himera. Although this name is sometimes loosely applied to the town 
of @épuar which took the place of Himera in the fourth century, yet it is 
far more probable that in fr.49 it is intended to designate the city which 
was destroyed in 409. It is of course possible that a forger might have 
discovered the existence of Zancle and Catana and Himera, provided that he 
had taken the trouble to peruse Timaeus or the earlier historians of Sicily ; 
but this hypothesis is less straightforward than that of Hecataean authorship 
and cannot be pressed in the absence of confirmatory evidence. Still more 
telling are frs, 46 and 47, of which the former describes Lilybacum as a Aead- 
lend the latter mentions Motya as a still existing town, As Motya was 
destroyed in 398 and Lilybacum did not come into being as a city until 397, 
these two passages bear clear traces of their authenticity; in particular, it 
would have been amazing if an Alexandrine had discovered the non-existence 
of Lilybaeum in the days of Hecataeus. 

Fr. 116, which Mr. Wells has singled out as peculiarly suspicious, contains 
good evidence of its own genuineness. The people of Therma are therein 
ealled * Helleno-Thracians,” which accords very’ well with the strange fact 
that Therma never became a predominantly Greek town until the period of 
Macedonian supremacy. While such a piece of knowledge as to the 
ethnology of the inhabitants is not surprising in Hecataeus, it would seem to 
have been entirely beyond the reach of a writer living in days when Therma 
was long extinct. 

Fr. 140 (Boputa wots Hepeewy) has been noticed by Diels as bearing on 
its face the mark of authenticity, Indeed peculiar value attaches to this 
fragment, for the short-lived occupation of a Thracian stronghold by a 
Persian garrison * could not on any plausible hypothesis have been on record 
two or three centuries after the event. 

Fr. 286 enumerates a list of islets in the Nile, whose names—Ephesus, 
Chios, Lesbos, Cyprus, Samos—deserve attention. The cities and countries 
of which these names are reminiscent had a large share in the peaceful 
penetration of Egypt by the Greeks in the seventh and sixth centuries, and 
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it is quite probable that the islands above mentioned received their names 
from pioneers of this era, That these names should have survived to the 
time of Hecataeus is no matter for wonder; that they should have been 
remembered after centuries of Persian or Macedonian rule and a constant 
fluctuation of the resident Greek population is a far more unlikely 
hypothesis. 

(iv) Lastly it may be apposite to record the occurrence of numerous variants 
in the spelling of names by which the [js Ieploéos 1s distinguished from the 
chief geographical and historical works of the fifth to the third centuries, 
The most significant discrepancies may be tabulated as follows. 


Fr. 4 Ephorus: KaAd@overa ‘Heentaens": Kodden. 

1 oe Philistus: AlfaAia AlbaAn. 

a Hellanicnus : Oiartela ie Oldyéy. 

+ oF Herodotus, ete, : Marrinua a Marrtirny. 

.» 100 an Wi : Alyy | : Alsyervela. 
Pindar: Koeperreraio of - 

no TRE | Rhiawas: Kpqerarios vs { Kpnoraires. 

we 148 Herodotus, ete.: Alwor - Alwar. 

~ 195 | Aeschylus, ete.: XdAvBes im Nd AwBow. 

»» 208 Hercdotus : Ziyeor Ziyt. 

oo 20 | Hellanicus: Acura vs AguBareia, 

i. 2 Herodotus: KaAurda vt Ki Aaria. 


To these may be added the XadXasoy in fr. 83, as contrasted with NaXerov 
in fifth-century inscriptions; and Méépy in fr. 41, as against Meopa on 
coins of the fourth century.“ 

The wide range of authors quoted in the left-hand column shows that the 
discrepancies in the orthography of the Tijs Llepfodos are not due to 
occasional slips of the pen, but form an integral part of the text. Now this 
radically distinctive spelling need cause no surprise in a writer of the sixth 
century. Documentary evidence of the correct lettering of geographical 
names must at that time still have been rare, and it is perfectly comprehens- 
ible that Heeataeus should sometimes have selected among the current 
alternatives a form which the standard orthography of later days no longer 
recognised, But it would have been singularly wrong-headed for an Alexandrine 
forger to deviate from the spellings consecrated by the classical writers of the 
two previous centuries. One of the most obvious erteria by which his 
production could have been judged was the consonance of his place-names 
with those used by his predecessors, and a thoroughgoing divergence would 
have established a strong prima facie presumption of the spuriousness of his 
work. The variations of spelling noted above may therefore be taken as a 
further proof of the handiwork of the real Hecataeus. 


Conelusion:—The reasoning of this article may be summed up as 
follows. | 
The extant text of the ['jjs Tepiodos is in a seriously defective condition ; 





# Hicks and Hill, Greck Historieal Inscrip- this instance there can be no doubt that the 
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“ Head, Historia Numorwm, p. 88. In 
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POLITICS IN THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Tue construction of the Frogs of Aristophanes is of a normal conven- 
tional type. From the appearance of Dionysus in his strange garb, 
appropriate to the patron of a heroic stage run mad on realism, to a 
Dionysus whose wine is new and his bottles old, the customary series of 
eomic incidents develops the conventional situation. This introduction 
presents us with the antecedents, the background, and the grouping of a 
comic dispute. rive yap ayav codias 6 peyas Ywpel wpos Epyor Hon. The 
contest forms the main part of the drama; and, quite conventionally, it 1s 
separated from the introduction by a parabasis which offers a mixture of 
serious and comic advice, That the background is the nether world: that 
the disputants are so eminent a pair as Aeschylus and Euripides: that the 
judge is the god of all tragedy and comedy himself, and the chorus blessed 
spirits of the sanctified—all this illumines the old forms with a fresh and 
unrivalled originality. But the mechanical structure is simple and conven- 
tional, as has been said. 

There are indeed certain inconsistencies of plot. Im some of them the 
critics find evidence that in its present form the play is a revised edition, 
prepared for the second performance ; others, we are told, are due to a 
change in the whole conception of the drama necessitated by the death of 
Euripides during its composition. ‘These points are discussed by Mr. Rogers 
in his introduction, and in general I do not desire to contradict his 
conclusions. But there is one point, germane to my topic, which must be 
mentioned. When we are told that the conclusion of the poetic contest is 
‘ curious jumble '"—since the judgment goes in favour ‘not necessarily of 
the better tragedian, but of the man who can give the state the wiser 
political counsel,'—we have, I think, a certain confusion of thought; and as I 
shall try to show in the sequel, we are led by too great insistence on mechanical 
detail to ignore a higher consistency of idea which is after all far more 
important. We are apt to forget that the test of a play is the effect not 
upon the analysing reader but upon an audience: I venture to think that in 
the politics of the Frogs we have a clue to a higher, more artistic unity than 
ean be found by the analysis of the structure. 

The literary contest ie for the most part and in detail, qua literary 
criticism, pure fun, If any serious-minded person still doubts it, we can 
happily refer him to Dr. Verrall's characteristic, and therefore delightful, 
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treatment of the Ayev@:or episode in the New Quarterly Neview 1_though 
some invincibly serious persons find in Dr, Verrall’s ‘had a bad cold and 
blew his little nose’ not so much a defence of Euripides as an unscrupulous 
attack, a damaging attack, on Tennyson! Here, however, I need hardly 
labour the point that in spite of certain shrewd and pertinent thrusts, the 
criticism quil literary criticism is for the most part ludicrous and meant to 
be ludicrous ; and that the seriousness, which is felt beneath the fun, rests on 
a contrast ultimately religious and moral, Even here there is an admirable 
lightness of touch. Euripides is not scourged: the exposure of sophistry 1s 
delicate, almost affectionate. It was not entirely the influence of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, but also something in the spirit of the drama which left the audience 
on good terms with Euripides at the end of the Oxford performance. 
Aristophanes has succeeded in discrediting sophistry without making us 
hate the memory of the sophist. Oem is madequate ; but no Athenian can 
have felt less proud of Euripides at the end of the play than he was when he 
entered the theatre. Dionysus is in love with Euripides at the outset: he 
still delights in his cleverness at the end. ‘Beth are my friends, I can't 
decide between them.’ Sophocles had put on mourning for Euripides: the 
people of Athens had surely mourned with him. Contrast the tone of this 
play with that of the Clowds: contrast the affectionate reference to Agathon 
with his treatment in other plays. The eriticism of the modern point of 
view is, however, serious and sincere. The effect must have been that the 
audience sympathised with the spirit which 1s put into sharp contrast with 
it; not, I think, that they cared less for the memory of the poet, whose works 
both the audience and Aristophanes appear to have known almost by heart. 

But the contrast is sincere and serious. Euripides is the poet of reason 
and, if you will, of sophistry. Aeschylus is the poet of religion. It is 
important te notice the artistic skill with which this identification of 
Aeschylus with religion is made. It has not always been stated with 
sufficient clearness. 

Aeschylus, the child of Eleusis,is the poet of the mysteries. That is 
one great reason why the wvoras are here at all. It is to the Elensinian 
goddess he prays, 

Anpnrep, y Opéraca thr euny dpeva, 
éivai we Taw cow adFioy pvatypiwys 

Tt ts the epithet of the mystic deities that is conferred upon him. 
Compare : 

‘laxy’, @ wokurimog €v €dprag evade vaiwy, 
and "laxye woAvuTipnre, Meds €opTis 

ijéiaToyv evpwy, Sevpo cuvaxodoube: * 
with the respectful appeal of Dionysus, 

éwiayes oon a] lige a Atrythe! 


1 January, 1909. 4 Line 324; ef, aleo 237, 
3 Line 836, : * Line 325. | Line 851. 
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And this identification of the spirit of Aeschylus with the religion of 
the mysteries is driven home by a supremely artistic stroke in the mystic 
silence of Aeschylus when he first appears.® 

Ji. Aeschylus—why are you silent? You hear what he says. 

fur, He'll put on grand airs at first—the pompous trick he used to 
play in all his tragedies. 

Di. Hush, my good fellow—no more irreverence | 

Al. Aloyvnre, ti oryds; . . . © Satpore dvépoy, ui) peyada Nlav Neve. 


And again the same mystic silence is suggested by the self-satistied but 
self-condemnatory attack of Euripides on the openings of his dramas : 


He'd bring some single mourner on, seated and veiled, 'twould be 
Achilles, say, or Niobe, the face you could not see? 
Tpaticta wey yap éva tw dv xabicev éyxadinbas 
‘AyeAea tir’, ) NeoSne, ro wpocwror ovyi decevis- 
To which the comment of Dionysus 1s: 


eyo & éyaipor TH ciwiwy, Kai we TOUT érepmwew 
oUy TTor 4) vor of Aahourres. 


The conthet, then, is religious and moral. But for this very reason it is 
inevitably political, The mmterest 1s indeed for us primarily literary. But 
statements, such as are frequently made to the effect that ‘in the delicacy of 
the political situation’ Aristophanes avoided politics, and chose ‘a purely 
literary subject,’ are misleading.* 

They imply a distinction, a clear differentiation between the spheres of 
religion, morals, politics, and art which would have been incomprehensible 
to an Athenian even at the end of the fifth century. Aristophanes could not 
conceivably turn from Cleophon" to Euripides with the sense that he was 
turning from the affairs of the state to the affairs of the individual: the 
affairs of the city are the affairs of the gods: the worship of the gods is the 
affair of the city. Religion for Aristophanes is an essential element of 
patriotism, and irrehgion means political far more thah personal obliquity. 
To say that the new culture has led the citizens away from the pious spirit 
and practice of Aeschylus 1 18 to say that the new culture has made the city 
less safe from her enemies. The people a few months before had executed 
their best generals, the victors of Arginusae, in a religious panic. Such a 
people could hardly find ‘rehief" from the anxieties of polities by turning be 
the consideration of the havoc wrought by irreligious poets in the sanctuary 








* Line 832. 

? Line $11, Mr. Rogers’ translation. Notice 
incidentally the reference to Achillea, We 
shall see later that it is not altogether without 
significance. 

* Eg. the late Sir Richard Jebb, essay on 
Sophocles in Essays ead Addresses. Dr. Verrall 


in the article already mentioned. 

*M. Croiset’s remarks on the fact that 
Plato competed against Aristophanes with the 
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p. 244). 
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of the tragic Dionysus himself. It is of course amazing, and it is to their 
eternal glory, that they could laugh with the poet even at their misfortunes. 
Throughout the play we have sinister hints, of what we know from other 
sources and from the sequel was the fact—treachery within the city—Thory- 
cion, Adeimantus, who was to betray his countrymen at Aegospotami, oligarchs 
who cared more for themselves and their power than for Athens—dema- 
. gogues, we must.add, who though they were no traitors, yet for their own 
ascendancy's sake refused to hear of peace, the only hope for fresh prosperity 
—the allies gone—the money gone—the coinage debased—the food supplies 
in large measure cut off—many citizens suspect and disfranchised : some 
(and among them the greatest of all) in exile—no one in the audience, 
I suppose, who had not lost a father or a brother or a friend by plague 
or battle or by the hemlock: many of them to be among the prisoners whom 
Lysander slaughtered after Aegospotami: none of them, except the traitors, 
who did not know that if Athens yielded he himself would probably die. 

In such a case whither can one turn for relief unless to the goddesses 
who saved the city even though it was burnt to the ground, in the days of 
Salamis: the goddesses whom the conqueror had heard holding their own 
mystic celebrations when their worshippers had been driven out, the 
goddesses of Kleusis, vanquishers of the Persian? perhaps—but only if we put 
away our sophistries and quibbling impieties—willing to save us also from 
the present enemy, omripes Geo, par excellence gwripes™; for the 
individual the givers of a joyful life beyond; and to the city upon whom, as 
on the citizens, the clouds of death were hanging so low, the one great hope 
of possible earrmpta in this life here, It was by a happy insight that the 
designer of the Oxford programme chose for his symbol of the tragic contest 
the weighing of Persuasion against Death, 

At this point we may recall the famous passage in the ancient life 
of Aristophanes: ‘The praise and love which he won from his fellow-citizens 
was above all°due to this—that he was zealous to show by his plays the 
freedom of the Athemian state: that it was led in chains of slavery by no 
tyrant, but was rather a democratia, whose people governed themselves in 
freedom. This was why he won praise, and was crowned with a wreath of the 
sacred olive—an honour which is regarded as equal to the golden crown—for 
his well-known words in the Frogs about the artigos, | 


Tor tepor yooow éixatow wokha yonera TH woke 
oupTapairenr. 


It is unnecessary to cite the words in the ancient argument in which, it 
will be remembered, we are told on the authority of Dicaearchus that it oe 
the appeal of the parabasis to drop old enmities and suspicions and to 
enfranchise the disfranchised, which secured the play the honour of = 
second representation. It was for patriotic statesmanship that the poet 
received the wreath of Athene's olive, te 





© It ts profitalle to follow og¢ew, corkg, gurnpla throughout the play. 
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Tf I have succeeded in making myself clear, I think I shall be permitted 
to assume that the Athenians had not left behind their politics and their 
anxieties for the city when they came to witness the performance of this play. 
Let me now go further and say that the most important clue for the artistic 
appreciation of the play is to be found in the thoughts which must have been 
in Athenian minds when Xanthias and his donkey first appeared. The 
Athenians were thinking not merely of the gods who might yet save their 
city, not merely of the possibility of enlisting for the struggle all the discon- 
tented and suspected—they were thinking, we may be sure, of their exiles, 
and above all of their greatest exile, Alcibiades, Plutarch tells us how even 
after all was lost ‘they looked upon their second quarrel with Alcibiades as 
the greatest of all their errors. They had cast him off without any offence 
of his: their anger had been grounded upon the ill conduct of his lieutenant, 
in losing a few ships, and their own conduct had been worse in depriving the 
commonwealth of the most excellent and valiant of all its generals, yet 
amidst their present misery there was one slight glimpse of hope that while 
Alcibiades survived Athens could not be utterly undone. Can we doubt 
that in these earlier times, when Athens was straining every resource to 
preserve herself alive, the most urgent of all questions for the Athenians was 
the question of Alcibiades—can we be reconciled to him—would he be 
willing to come back: if he were willing could we so humble ourselves as to 
beg his aid—would the gods approve and save us; or would they make him a 
curse to us, as indeed he has sometimes been in the past? saoéei pér, 
eXGaiper é, BouXeras O eyerw is in fact the clue to the whole policy of the 
Frogs. 

To resume: we have tried to show that a religious and moral discussion 
could not have been felt by the audience as essentially non-political—but 
rather would be felt to concern ra wéytata tis wokews. We know that the 
actual Athenian audience was above all things impressed by the political appeal 
of the wapa8acrs. And we have the word of Aristophanes as well as the 
general probability of the case to tell us that Alcibindes was in the minds of 
the Athenians, ‘Tell us of Alcibiades ... 3) woAus yap SvatoKe? .... . 

It is worth while to read again the noble lines in which the appeal is 
made, and to consider whether any man in the audience would have failed to 
think of Alcibiades when he heard (ostensibly of the disfranchised citizens) 
(I quote Mr, Murray), |. 697 :— 


But remember these men also, your own kinsmen, sire and son, 

Who have ofttimes fought besides you, spilt their blood on many seas: 
Grant for that one fault the pardon which they crave you on their knees. 
You whom nature made for wisdom, let your vengeance fall to sleep ; 
Greet as kinsmen and Athenians, burghers true to win and keep, 
Whosoe'er will brave the storms and fight for Athens at your side! 
qwavras avOparroug Exortes cvyyereis xtTHowueba 

KamiTipovs Kal woksTas Oorig dv Evyvavpayi. 

ei be TavT’ oyxwooperba KeaToceprvvotpeba, 

HS. VOL, XXX. & 


and J. T. SHEPPARD 
THY wow, Kal Tair’ éyorres KupaTey ev ayxaXats, 
Lotépw Xpovm wor abdig eb dhpoveiv ob doFoper. 


Let us, if you will, say that there is here no hint of exiles or of Alcibiades. 
In the Antepirrhema—when, as Mr. Rogers points out, the chorus is 
emboldened, the audience just styled @iee: coporaro: have become davonrol, 
—the reference is clearer (727) :— 


Even so, our sterling townsmen, nobly born and nobly bred U— 


Tay wokiray 3 obs pev lopev ebyereis eal c@pbpovas 
avopas dvTas cai éixalove cai eadoue re karyatous, 
kal tpadérras év wahaiotpais Kal yopois Kal poUvTiKT, 
Tpoveeonmer, 

and so on. 


Even now, O race demented, there is time to change your ways; 

Use once more what's worth the using. If we ‘scape, the more the 
praise 

That we fought our fight with wisdom; or if all is lost for god, 

Let the tree on which they hang us be at least of decent wood. 


Xeijote toils Xpneroicw abOis. wai xaropAdcaci yap 
eUAoyor. xav vt obadyt’ €F aFlov yoiy cob Evxau, 
iv Tt kal wacynre, Taye Toig copois Soxrcere, 


After that we are not surprised that the first words of the farcical scene 
which follows are Ny top Ala, tor owrijpa. 

If you still doubt that Alcibiades was in the mind of the audience who 
applauded these lines, consider by whose mouth the parabasis is spoken. The 
speakers are the initiated. By songs and dances they have presented not, I 
think, a precise and realistic representation either of the greater or of the 
lesser mysteries—such a precise reproduction as is sometimes imagined would 
have been in accordance neither with piety nor with the recognized methods of 
Greek art—rather they have given suggestions which have filled the mind with 
thoughts of all the sacredness and solemnity of the most holy Eleusinia.® If 
nothing had been said or thought of Alcibiades before, this spectacle must 
have suggested his name, The weightiest reason for the rejection of 
Alcibiades was his suspected impiety: he had been exiled first under the 
suspicion of a violation of those very mysteries: the weightiest reason for 
supposing that he now might save the state was that he had made his peace 


Oe 


u Mr. 

* Professor Tucker has argued convincingly, 
I think, agninst the pedantry which wonld 
make the chorus represent all the stages of the 
autumnal procession from Athens to Eleuais, 
But his argument is weaker when he attempts 
to show that the festival at Aprae alone is 
miggested. Spring-time and flowers are per. 


petual for the initiate in the other world. 
' Where is this meadow ?’ asks Professor Tucker 
(Introduction, p, xix) on 1.325, The answer 
is not ‘at Agrac'—bat Powimopdiay dvi 
Acmarero: tpederioy altar, 
theory of exact representation is 


shown by 
Professor Tucker's note on 1. 445. 


The difficulty of a 
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with the goddesses. Who could have seen this chorus without thinking of 
the day of his return (in 408) when the Eumolpidae and the herald had 
taken off the execrations which they had pronounced against him, and when 
Theodorus, the chief of the Eumolpidae said ‘for his part he had never 
denounced any curse against him, if he had done no injury to the comnion- 
wealth? Who can have failed to think of the greater day when as strategos 
he had ‘taken the priests and the persons initiated and those who. had the 
charge of initiating others, and coming down with his forces, led them on in 
great order and profound silence, exhibiting in the march a spectacle so 
august and venerable, that those who did not envy him declared he had 
performed not only the office of a general but of a high priest. ’ 

There were many who envied him: demagogues who were jealous of so 
great a rival: oligarchs who were the friends of Sparta: men like Cleophon 
on the one hand, and on the other Adeimantus, the traitor of Aegospotami, 
both of whom are attacked in the play.™ 

Such men had still the power and will to play upon the religious 
sentiment of Athenians and so keep Alcibiades under suspicion. That is 
why Aristophanes must go to work so carefully, suggesting throughout the 
play but only in the final seene announcing in so many words through the 
mouth of Aeschylus that in his opinion Alcibiades should be recalled. A 
sinner, he says, in effect—I admit it: but what great amends he made. And 
are we not all sinners too—with our love of sophistry and with the ImpLety 
it means.” Turn from your sophistries, yes—but make friends with others 
who have also made their blunders. In his youth we know that Alcibiados 
was the friend of Socrates—but we have it on the testimony of Xenophon 
that his absorption in politics led to his estrangement from his master. It is 
probable that the suspicion which attached to all followers of that greatest of 
the sophists was the reason for the estrangement. 

But it 15 possible to show in clearer detail how these considerations help 
us to understand the atmosphere of the play. The clues are death and 
sophistry: ewrnpia and disaster due to impiety: the goddesses as rwTHpEs;— 
Alcibiades as cvppayog—the sinner restored to the favour of the goddesses 
he has offended. Take first a small point: the words of Dionysus, |. 71, I 
want a genuine poet :— 


For some are gone, and those we have are bad, 
of ew yap obxér' ciciv, of & Svres xaxol, 
words in themselves suggestive of the desolation of the city at this time. But 





4 Langhorne, Plutarch. Professor Tucker 
objects to the ‘current theory that Athens was 
exulting over the exploit of Alcibiades,’ and 
points out, with admirable humour, that * peopla 
do not exult over a thing which they managed 
to do the year before last, but which they have 
been unable to do Inst year." It is, of course, 
not a question of ‘exulting over the exploit,’ 


Simply the representation of the Initiate at a 
time when Alcibiades isin the popular mind is 
enmigh. 

“ Bee especially the closing ecene, ll. 1504- 
15138, 

“ This consideration explains the comparative 
mildness of the attack on Euripides to which I 
have referred above. 

s2 
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the scholiast tells us (he is quoted by Mr. Rogers) that the line is from the 
Oeneus of Euripides. Diomed addresses the deposed and exiled king :-— 

ov 6 O86 Epnuos evppayer awodAvaat ; 
to which the answer 1s :— 

of per yap ovxér ciciy, of 6 Owres KaKol, 
In the present case the situation is reversed. It is the city which o6' éonmos 
cTUPpayer ajyoAXuTat. 

Is it not again Alcibiades whom the chorus seem to address, when in the 
contest, after their great appeal has been spoken, they turn to Aeschylus with 
the words rade wer Nevooes, Paid’ 'AyeArded,” the words of the desperate 
Myrmidons begging their lingering chieftain, offended hke Alcibiades, 
essential to victory like Alcibiades, to lead them into battle :-— 


THbe per Nevooers, haidi’ “AyidrdAcw, 
dopiupdvtous Aavaiy nox Gous 
elow KAuTLAS TpoTEeTaKas | 


Pass on to the judgment of the prologues and notice how Aeschylus selects 
of all his plays the Choepherce to quote—the play which, as I think the late 
Dr. Headlam was the first to point out, 1s full of allusions to the mysteries 
—anid notice how each word tells *:— 

"Epp yOome, watpw erorrevar kparn—(erorrever, a mystic word), 
TWTIP yevod pol TULMAYOS T alTovpEDD. 
jx yap és yp THvde Kai KaTEpyomat. 

Here we have crammed into three lines, death, mysteries, cwrnpia, 
cUppayos, and the return of an exile. There is some excellent fooling about 
the first line—then Aeschylus repeats again the second and the third. To 
which Euripides -— 

is TavTor Hui eirer o codos AioyuAos. 
On literary grounds the defence of Aeschylus is neither necessary nor 
AMUSLO — | 
eXMeir yap el¢ yaw éc8" btw weTH waTpay" 
devyar 6 avnp ijwet Te wai KaTepyeTat. 
And Euripides retorts :— 


ov dpi tov "Opéatyy watedGety oixdbe’ 
Napa yap WAGew, ov widay tous KUpLOLES, 

Tt is no longer for the Athenians to wait till Alcibiades sues for pardon 
—they must themselves take the initiative and pass a measure restoring his 
high honours and inviting him to return. 

I have spoken of a reference to Achilles earlier in the play, If what J 
suggested seemed fanciful, let me now point out how the lines of Aeschylus 
which are produced by Euripides at 1264 begin with :— ~ 











im Line 991, 7? Class. Rev. 1003, p. 248. Line 1126, 
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Décor’ "Ayttev, ti wot dvépobaixtor dxavwp, 
in, Kovrov, ov jweAaGers ev apwyar ; 
Lord of Phthia, Achilles, why, hearing the hero dividing, 
Hah! smiting ! approachest thou not to the rescue 7 
And that four times the refrain recurs :— 
in, xoTror, ov wedaGery €r' aparyay.” 

Turn next to the weighing of line against line. The first pair appears 
to me to be introduced merely as an excuse for the silly jest of Dionysus— 
bat the second pair has long been felt to be full of meaning. 

No shrine of persuasion save reasoned argument :— 


ot« eave [lerPods iepor addXko wAnY Aoyos. 


Euripides has placed persuasion in the scale, the weightiest of all his 
goots. 
Death the only god who cares not for gifts, 
povos Geay yap Gavatos ov dmpmy épa, 
is the retort; and the sequel known to the audience is this:— 
ovr’ ae Te Aue ovT ewrie rerce, apace, 
ov Bopos éotiv, ovde tarwvilerat, 
povou 6é Tle@a éa:porar arocrarel. 
Sacrifice and libations avail not with death: death has no altar, and no 
paean: death is the one god whom perswesion troubles not. 


Persuasion and argument and reason are specious; but death is the 
supreme fact of which reason has nothing to tell. Another reference to 
Achilles.. And death again—death and war—is the reply to the ‘iron- 
clamped mace, which Euripides next puts into the seale. 


ép apyaros yap appa «ai vexpe vexpos, 
immo. 6 eb lwo toa eureduppevor- 


Chariot on chariot, dead on dead, horse upon horse, con- 
fusedly heaped. 


At last comes the final contest -— 
eyo xaTH Gow eri vomryy (says Dionysus)—ron yaper ; 
iv 4 woke omieioa Tovy yopoUT ayy. 
And the test is to be advice to the city—tirst about Alcibiades—and 
now for the first time he 1s mentioned by name. 





ie Reference to Achilles in I. P12, 91, 1264, Tat "AMIAA dacs, aA deeivor ely is ate ds iz Ste 
1400: ef. Plutarch, Alcibiades, xxiii, 203 ‘Ey (of Alcibiades). 
atx +7 AaxeBaluor: xphs ra EEwder dv eleeiy ‘ob 


* 
~ 
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Euripides speaks truth—no one candeny that he is right. Aristophanes 
must admit the case against the exile :— 





fice woNTHY Garis Mpedeiv warpav 
Spabus wéhuce, peyada 64 Brawrew rays, 
kal Topisor altTw, TH woke: 6 aperpyavov. 


Woe on the burgher who to serve his state 
Is slow, but swift to do her deadly hate, 
With much wit for himself and none for her. 


AI. ef y° & [locecdow ot 8 tiva yropny épeis ; 


Aeschylus replies of ypy Agovrog ocxtipvor dy woke: tpédew. There is 
no need to omit the line. Perhaps there was surprise in the theatre when It 
was spoken; perhaps the audience had expected at once the advice to recall 
the exile: probably the enemies of Alcibiades applauded. 

But Aeschylus sternly begins again :— 


padiota pev heovra py ‘vy woke: TpEdew, 
nv O ExTpadi Tis, Tois TpoTOIs UTNpETELI 


and again, at once, 7 Tor Ala tor am@ripa.” 

The play is done. The advice is given, we may go off in patriotic 
generalities and admirable Euripidean jests—but there remains the final pro- 
cession when the torches of the mystics are lighted, and the victorious poet 
is conducted to the upper world amid the strains of his own music, 


daivere Tolvur Uppers TOUTE 
Aauradas ipas, yaa wootwdprete 
Toigiy TOUTOY ToUTOY peAeriY 

Kal poAwaicww KeXadovrres. 


On Pluto's address : aye 6n yatpwv, Aloyore, yape:, cai coke wade thy 
nmeTepay Yywwpacy wyaGais, the remark of the Scholiast, ‘because Attica 
belongs to Demeter and Persephone,’ is not so far-fetched as the editors 
think. It is a scene whose setting and whose phrases alike recall the great 
conclusion of the Eumenides—that glorious triumph of a united Athens, 
when, as Dr, Headlain showed" the Ennyes have taken the searlet robe of 
the Metoees and have become the kindly guardians of the citadel, that scene 
which Dr. Verrall expounded as the counterpart of a general reconciliation in 
the political world of Cimon and Pericles. It is a fitting conclusion to such 





@ On L 1434 Professor Tucker writes. characteristic, and, as a piece of practien! ade 
‘commentators have naturally been at a loss to quite unsatisfying. php Asher yeti) 
decide which has spoken wages, or rather which fapds, clear anal wad. It makes sfiar chat tha 
has not’ [think thatin the circumstancesiho whole play bas hinted, | 
audience would feel no doubt at all. Euripides, 4 JLH.S. vol. xxvi. Pt. 1, 1906 p. 268. 
the woods, hak made a remark which is highly a 
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a play, and a worthy symbol of the greatness of dying Athens—dying 
happily only, like the blessed initiate, to live again in the not less wonderful 
Athens of Plato. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


Dr. Verrall has kindly communicated the following note :-— 
Frogs 1167-8. 

That the allusion here is political, I quite agree; and I think it posable 
to make a plausible guess at the facts in view. Suppose a vote to have been 
passed extending some grace to such exiles, or such exiles of some particular 
class, as had ‘returned’ (xarjk@ov or the like) by a specified date. Such a 
vote, unless very carefully worded, might easily raise important disputes of 
interpretation. Was the ‘return’ signified a return in fact or a return in 
law? Obviously many persons legally banished must have been resident by 
permission (wi@orres tovs xuvpfovs), and many more by the ignorance or 
connivance of authority, Were these last within the meaning of the 
supposed grace? This might well be a very delicate and difficult question. 
Aristophanes, as Mr, Sheppard's paper shows, would certainly be for the more 
liberal interpretation. This I take him to indicate by putting the argument 
for the narrower (and probably sounder) construction into the mouth of 
Euripides and making Dionysus dismiss it as a quibble: ‘A clever interpre- 
tation indeed! But what you mean, I do not understand.’ 

A. W. VERRALL. 


1 = 
a, . * : 
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NOTES ON SOME GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, MAINLY IN ATHENS. 


THIS paper contains some notes on miscellaneous inscriptions of which 
all but two are in Athens, The two exceptions are, firstly, the 'Aatpaya- 
Aovanreia inscription at Adalia, of which I publish a copy which will, I trust, 
be found more accurate than any of the previous versions: and, secondly, 
a recently discovered mscription from Northern Phocis dating probably from 
the end of the second, or the beginning of the third, century AD. The 
remainder of the paper is devoted to some corrections in previously published 
copies of inscriptions in the Acropolis Museum. 

During a recent visit to Adalia (Attalia) in Pamphylia T copied again 
the well-known ‘Aetpayahopapreia inscription’ which is built into a 
wall there in one of the streets not fur from the harbour: and it seems worth 
while to publish here the text of the inscription in minuscules, with a few 
critical notes, The most accessible copy of the stone is that given in Kaibel, 
Liigrammata Graeca No. 1038, but it is very faulty, and since that work was 
published other copies of the same Inscription, or of similar inscriptions 
which are almost identically worded, have been found in Asia Minor. The 
most complete version was found by Sterrett at Ordekji (Anabura) in Pisidia 
(Papers of the American School at Athens, iii. [The Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor] pp. 206-214; Hermes xiii. pp. 532 foll.), and enabled many of the 
previously uncertain readings on the Adalia stone to be cleared up; anda 
fragmentary inscription of the same class which is in places identical with 
that at Adalia was found at Aghlasun (Sagalassus) in Pisidia more recently. 
But in Graf Lanckoronski’'s work? where the latter inscription is published, 
the readings of the Adalia version are only given very briefly, and not always 
correctly, in his critical notes. Consequently there seems toom for an 
attempt to publish a correcter text, though, owing to the damaged condition 
of the stone, the readings are of necessity still uncertain in one or two places. 
It does not seem necessary to cite the differences of reading between the 
present version and that of Kaibel*: Graf Lanckoronski's version wherever 
given is denoted by L. 

L. 3 begins ////////C AAA: the restoration is clearly [is atd]}(u)a, 





! First published by Hirschfeld, Bertin, 4 bad. * Stddte Pomphylions und Pisidiens . . . her- 
Sitsungeber, 1875, p. 716. Bee also Kaibel, ittspegeben von KarlGrafen Lanckoronski( Wien, 
Epigrammata Gracea, No. 1038; Hermes, x. 1803), ii, Pp. 220 foll. | 
pp. 192 foll.; Riein, Mus. vii. p. 251, 2 Joe, cit, 
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AA being an error of the engravers for M, L, has eis, but ¢ 1s commoner 
than e¢ throughout the inscription, nor does there seem room for the latter. 

L. 5 ends AToPAEM////: we should thus read ayopacp[od] not, with 
L., ayopées. 

L. 7 ends oMoOYIZAEZEITHTL////: this must be opot iy & éFeizns 
s[e], not ouot re ée éFetrns te], as L. It is however quite possible that 
some letters are lost from the end of the line where the stone is broken 
away: if so, perhaps the last two letters visible are the remains not of TE 
but of TE, which should be completed as wé[rwroc]. From a metrical point 
of view either alternative is equally bad. 

L. 13 begins [#]) Saiver, not [e]y Saiver as L. 

L. 17 begins [T]¢ yetos rpeis de [6° elEetre. L. wrongly gives this line 
with the incorrect repetition of é€ to Sterrett’s stone, which however reads 
correctly tpets 6 Feira. 

L. 23. The stone reads clearly wpafers, not, as L., rpafas. At the end 
of the line I read KPATHC!, which must be restored xparjo:[s]; L. however 
reads «parye([as |. 

L, 26. I read at the beginning /4iMyit////H, which is presumably 
[w)iwm[y oly -~, Le. has ptprns 7 

L. 27. L. has év ypove caipdy typeiv, «7.4. But, though this is highly 
probable 1t is not certain: the stone has //Nx////Na “AIPON, «7A. There 
seems space for three letters between y and v: [<a]ipoy may be regarded as 
certain, but if we reject y[pa]e[@] I have no alternative to suggest. 

L. 25 ends oF AMEPIMNA//// = te. Gea peptur[as]. L. reads é¢ca, which 
is required by the metre, but is certainly not on the stone. 

L. 32. The stone has THN, not, as L., FHN weakiv. 


L. 36. My copy agrees with L, in reading ATWANAAIK//// at the end 
of the line: previous copies had not noted the superfluous A in the middle 
of the word ayaa. 


L. 40. The stone seems to have éripwrds, not, as L., érepmrds. This 
is followed by EYNA'////, which L, restores ob» Aros “Epuy. The letter after 
the N must have been A, A, or A, but what follows is quite uncertain. 


arrry cB Moipay eripaviow 
is] yetoo rpets be EFeite, wérarros TpEioy welaTar 
ig ora](w)a uy bole yeipa Auman py col Ti -yeripTe 
duaXepés ote wpaypa wept ov (wleiOn Ke avia| Tov" 
5 GAA" Hovytos weve Atjoas O60D Kai ayopacpl ov. 
éadde sei Tlowerdavos” 


———————— | || EEE; — 


4 Op. cif, p. 213,'1 21. 
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téscapa 6 of técoapes opow ly & eFelrne wélyatos (7) 
ig wéAaryos oméppa Sadiv rai Ypdppara ypanr[ ac’ 
apbotepor poybosg Te Kevos Kai airpaxros” 
pnde Siatou Oryros daw Geaw 5 Ere Share. 
oyyre co "Apews Govpiov. 
Tegcapa Kai 6vo TpeI5, bio 6 efeire Trade doat[ec™ 
fi] Baivey tw pedde Févgy tivde yap ovdeis 
aidan eoyapne Meco peyas on wepUrafo" 
éewwosg Gapaxtos KPNE HOS éd' yovyin &' alvapeivor. 
arrro ey "A@nvas’ 
Fs yeios tpets be [ 8 élFetre wai réra[apa] werTTas” 
Hat\aé “AG yracyy tia cal wapta cot éote 
éoca Oéhes xai cot Ta Geboypéva wavtTa TeAeiTe 
Ajuoe oO éy édecpor Kal Tor podtorTa cearwal et, 
Troy ny Evdpocivns: 
o|ré\ye ovrov cot Puyo * wakir yap dopton HEtl §" 
evp| ee |v Kal wpafers KaTa vouw Tata Te Kpatnail > 
Evdpoctrny [weiobe rwXeiv te xai ob Tw. 
rooyry ro Tv@iov “AwaiAwpos" 
piper ply mpatns, Poifov xPNeT Hai 6é qreil[ov 
élv x[palem [xalepor typete vir & jovyos icOr 
pit lepov éxicyor Teheois w[la]v" aoa pepiprl ds. 
ooorr Pail Kporov [7 lexvodaryou' 
plivve Copmr eri cop wakiv podapob: Saive, 
fy oot Php OXods Kai dXLaoTMwp evyubev EXO 
ou yap o oe Thy wpakiv agdakiy ovee Béseor. 
Ke Myvo¢ dacpopav’ 
Ga |pon, sae exes woaeis o dedas Kaipow 6 émwirel ven’ 
is oléor opundive, & eyt¢ Kaipoy Tir’ o poxXOos 
Ep|yor + eryeipiv dryabov Kab ayoca>ra dix ator, 
ra Ke Myzpos Peas 
w|¢ adpva xaTeyovet Avot xpaTepoi Te NéorTes 
Blots ékixas wavrev TovTwy Kai cv Kpaz[ pois 
<|ai wavT tote cot boa emipwras cur Aleos "Eppa (?). 
oer0e ae Atols «]ara[yGo]pi[ov 
9 wpakig x[@)Aumar éy[e - - - 
A]umrnpa Tis ob05 Kai - - - 
av jeieGe y[a]\e[s Jor [wai - - - 


2, The following inscription was found by Mr. Jerome Farrell, of the 
British School, in the spring of 1909, during a journey in Northern Phocis‘ 
It was lying in a vineyard close to the track which leads from Dadi to 
Boudonitza across Mt. Callidromus, and came Beoteny from Drymaea, the 





® 1 wish to acknowledge his kindness in atiowing me to publish it here, and to make tse 
of his copy and impression of the stone. 
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site of which town is only afew hundred yards away from where it was found. 
Tt is inscribed on a base of greyish marble measuring 72x°50, The letters 
are ea. 03 high. 


Map( cov) OvA(riov) Aapaci[awrlo[v], | rar Bowrapyny, TaTpos | 
5 Bowtapyov, tor aywvolPéryy, poxdpyny, apxsepe|a THs Boveoztas, 

dudixtviova, Genxddor, aveAXyela kai dpyorta xai tas GAAas bé wacas 
10) év rH walrpide teXéoavta Aitoup|yias Kirrv[A]Aia DAovitapyy 9 yuen 

top lévov dvépa evpoias xai | aperis évexer. 

Letter forms: A€TTICw. - 


This is almost an exact duplicate of another inscription in honour of the 
same man, which was found about a hundred years ago on the site 
of the ancient Amphicleia, which lies a few miles to the S.W. of 
the find-spot of the present stone. There is no need to give the whole 
text of the latter stone here, as it is to be found in several publications,’ but 
we may note briefly the differences between the two. (1) The Amphicleta 
version begins ¥BA, i.¢. W(ndicpar:) B(ovAsjs xai) (jou), which is omitted 
here. (2) Damasippus' first title is there tov dpyepéa tot [we}yadou Geod 
Atovtco[v], and the base was ordered to be set up Aromticov ev tepere:, the 
last two lines containing a provision to this effect. ‘These details are omitted 
from the new inscription, as they no doubt referred to Damasippus’ tenure of 
the priesthood of Dionysus at Amphicleia, which would not need to be 
recorded on a base set up elsewhere, (3) A title which he possesses here 
but not on the other base is dpytepéa rig Boswrias, to which we have a 
parallel in an inscription at Chaeroneia,’ which is in honour of Aafia 
Aaveixn, who is described as apycéperav dia Siov tov te xowot Boise, 
«.7.h.,and seems to have lived early in the thirdcentury a.p. It 1s interesting 
to note that in the case of Damasippus the post should have been held by a 
man who is known only from inscriptions found outside Boeotia. That he 
was however a Boeotian seems probable from the fact that he himself like his 
father before him was So:wrapyys. 


3. The following inscriptions in the Magazines of the Acropolis 
Museum are transcribed incorrectly or incompletely in the various works in 
which they have been published. The corrections are made from my own 
copies and impressions of the stones which I have taken while preparing the 
catalogue of the inscriptions. The more interesting of the unpublished 
inscriptions in the Magazines appeared in this Journal (vol. xxv. (1908), 
pp. 300 foll.), and it seemed worth while to supplement that account with 
the following notes in order to save space in the catalogue proper. The 
number eS ane first 1s in all cases that of the Museum-inventory. 


ST | 


' 7.4. ix. 1, No. 218, and references iia; aon inscription from Anticyra, /.@. ix. 1, No. 8, 
Boeckh publiabed it with a commentary on the which Dittenberger (foc. cif.) attributes to the 
titles and offices held by the recipient in C..G, = reign of Septimius Severus or Caracalla, 

1738. The same man seems to be mentioned in TG, vil, No. 3428. 
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9695.—Sybel, Katalog der Skuipturen su Athen, 6109. 

On a fragment of Pentelic marble forming originally the lower nght- 
hand corner of a base with figures im relief is the inscription Acopiatog | 
Aaxuténs. Sybel read the second word as ‘A@yorevs, without comment. 
Except that the two alphas are not very clear there 1s no possibility of the 
word having been anything but Aaxcadys. 

This is probably a fragment of the large, but much damaged, base with 
reliefs representing athletes, which was discovered on the Acropolis mm 1859* 
It does not actually join, as at each of the corners where it might belong 
there is much more missing than this fragment contains. But from the 
style both of the relief and the inscription it seems to have belonged to this 
hase, or one exactly like it. 


4054.—Schine, Hermes iv. p. 292; £6. 111. 1292; Sybel, Aatalog, 7158; 
Larfeld, Handbuch der gr. Epig. 1. p. 362. 

This stone has the following inscription on the back, which is not 
mentioned in any of these publications, It is broken on all sides, Letters 
045 high. 


AQP - = xu} \wpfoi - - 
\HE Alpe 
= a 
min sas 


4054 a.—Is another fragment of the same stone, inscribed likewise on 
both sides, but does not join the foregoing. It is complete above only, On 
the front is a male head in relief, on a larger scale than that on the published 
side of No. 4054: the first line is cut on the plain moulding above the 
relief, the remainder in the field tol. Height 22; breadth 19; thickness 
‘09. Letters ca. ‘015 high. 


PYAQPO//// Tvdcopof (] 
TPIKo//// ¢s10>// [6 Beiva] Tpixolpt|oros 
= “=. 


This restoration is practically certain: Tpixopurfos was a deme of the 
tribe Aiantis. There was no letter after the = in |. 3, but what preceded it 
is lost. On the back of the slab is the following, (Letters 045 high.) 

- ~ €|7i “Apia - - 
-=0U aT - - 
- = yo[n] - - 

4064.—Lolling, Aexr. "Apy. 1885, p. 153; 0G. i. 5, p. 263, No. 1620 7 
In |. 2 for of ye read peEy<. Lolling, followed by Kiéhler, restored 
[AcuxovJoeds: we should probably complete it [Aaparpevs, as this brings 





® See Sybel, Katalog, 6154, for full bibliography. first published, the copy gives AAKIAAHN 
In Bull, dell, Ins’, 1859, p. 197, where it was i112; it should be AAKIAAHS. 
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the beginning of Il, 2 and 3 into line, and the inscription was apparently cut 
eTorynoay. 


4070.—'Ed. "Apy. 1842, No. 918; Arch, Zeit. xxv. p. 94; Le Bas, 
Attique, L 184; Sybel, Xetalog, 6745; Friedrichs-Wolters, Gipsabgilsse 
Antiker Bildwerke, No. 1154. 

The true reading in |. 1 is Pol Arc-, which I would restore as [erepavy- 
délpo: ay[@ves], There is an allusion to games of this kind in L@. 1. 3, 
1285. Of previous editors Pittakis (Ed. 'Apy., loc. cit.) read oPA| ; Le Bas 
(loc. cit), OF AL; E. Curtius (Arch. Zett., loc. ett), of... Al.., and in | 2 
aréhavoy (atebarwr is quite certain); Sybel read of... Alo; and 
Friedrichs- Wolters give, with some hesitation, of.,A1o, The first letter 
(P) was not visible until I had scraped away some of the mortar with which 
the stone is still largely incrusted, and the same simple process showed that 
the last letter was plainly ©, but only the left-hand side is preserved. There 
is no letter lost between { and A, though the space is wider than between 
the other letters. 


4. In connexion with my paper on ‘Some Unpublished Attic Insertp- 
tions’ published in this Jewrnal (vol. xxvin. pp. 291 foll.), one or two points 
have occurred to me which are perhaps worth publishing here, as they tend to 
furnish «a more satisfactory restoration of No. 5 (iG. mn. 1, 89) of the 
inscriptions contained therein. 


Li. 3-5. It is quite possible that the letter in |. 3 after the word 
. == Polwrew(o)ale@)ae was not K as I give it in the transcript of the 
inseription ; but what it was is not at all certain. It is tempting to restore 
the letters P.O} in this line, which were preceded by four letlers now lost, as 
the end of the word w#]p[ejoc, and to insert te before 1 The space between 
thie and the letters (@)[¢] preserved at the beginning of the next line will be 
exactly filled if we read xvlp[cloe [yera|yrar, wal emepedn@a)o[e], and 
explain, quite simply, that it was some proviso of the decree which referred 
to appointing a number of men who should be both empowered to discuss the 
means (xvpiot cupBovAeveac@as), and to take steps to see (émpeAnfaec), 
that no one be injured (orws pydeig déieyrar): the. construction would no 
doubt have been é\ée@ar avépag - - oitives xuprot yerowra:, xt. This 
suggests at once a much simpler restoration of Il 4-5 than the one | 
proposed (op. cif, p. 305, fifth line from the bottom), for it is now plain that 
the sentence ending -ia Kai 7 curpayla ton Orhan, x.7.4,, contained a verb 
governed by the éaraq in |. 4, and was parallel to the clause das padeis 
déicprat, We may proceed then to restore thus (orws pndeig &)Oixrjtae 
(aAlNa ryertjrae ij Te gid |ia wai a curpayia, «7d. Thus these lines can 
now be restored with considerable probability as follows (though I cannot 
bring them into connexion with the words (r)ows adicov( ps) évave in L 2): 
|. 3-- olriwes cupSolvretoacBal [re xt ]p[ clos [yeraiyrac wal értpedy ba |(c)f.] 
(arms pydeis abixnras, [GA Aa yerprac H te GiAlla xai y curpayia, x.7A. 


2 mpéaBes. 


x OTES on SOME GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Lb 6a. braviaale | boFe rane Brjpeot - ji is not satisfactory. Probably — as". 
_ the formula was merely érawwécale | 82 tov Setva wai - -}yperov, x-7A" : 


| probably \ with robs Evoreis, not, as I restored. it, trois * 
These corrections: simplify considerably the difficulties which | es (eee 


had eee, felt to surround the interpretation of the opening lines of = 
: . They do not, of course, affect its historical bearing. 


I may perhaps-alzo point out, and hereby apologize for, two misprints 


which had escaped 


(No, 6, pp. 307-8). (1) The height 
should be 005, In I. 4 of the transe 


my notice in the next inscription in the same paper 
of the letters is given as 05: this 
ript for cred[(a)yw@oer read ored)|(a)- 


veooev, the bracket being et the wrong way. 


4 In sovewing Withsln’s recently published 
hischen Inschriftentunde, in 


Sete philol | 1910, 
‘No. 1, p. rgpesadeey points out that the name 
here is to be restored [App}ipirer, a name 
which is actually found at Orens, and has been 


A. M. Woopwarb. 


Acacias pee with similar names a 
Wilhelm's Urkunden dramat, Aufdhrungen, 


p. 9. This evidence I had totally overlooked 
dn publishing the present inscription. We may 


therefore, ax Zicbarth suggests, restore drard- 
ols | 3b. wesw ween ‘Amp }iprraw Kat. A. 





MODERN GREEK IN ASIA MINOR. 
(Continued from p. 182.) 


THE DIALECT OF THE Potrak OVASI. 


§ 39.—In contrast with the Sill dialect spoken in one place only, 
we have here to do with a dialect in nse in many villages, in each of which 
it varies slightly. I leave out of account the dialect of Sinasos, As recorded 
by Archelaos ” it differs, or rather, since the purified language has made 
great strides in Sinasos, it differed widely from that of the Poutak Ovasi 
villages, chiefly however in being less corrupt, no doubt owing to long 
contact with Constantinople and the onter world. Mr. Archelaos assured me 
that the idiom now spoken at Tshalela and Potamia closely resembles this 
old Sinasos dialect." Of Arabison also I can say nothing; it is said . 
to be a recent colony with a dialect like that of Misti. It would be of 
great interest to’ examine these northern villages, including Anakou and 
Silata, and with them the Lazic colonies north of the Halys, keeping especially 
in view the points of contact between Pontie and North Cappadocian, such 
as the tendency to distinguish between animate and inanimate objects in 
the declension of nouns, which is a mark of Pontic and is increasingly 
prominent in the Cappadocian dialects as one passes from the southern to 
the northern villages,” the use at Sinasos of the Pontic «i asa negative by 
the side of éev," the dropping of unaccented 7 and w and the preservation of 
the old possessive pronouns.” 

§ 40.—The villages of which I speak from personal knowledge are limited 
to Fertek, Ghourzono, Aravan, Misti, Axo, and Malakopi. From Phipita and 
Anakou I have also short notes. I visited Limna, Trocho, and Delmeso, but 
brought away no dialect notes. The list in § 4 adds to these Semendere, 
Oulagatsh, Dila, Silata, and the colonies from Misti, Tsharakly and Jeklek, 


—— 


© Sivacds, pp. 147-155, 

4 This is true also of the dialect of 
Delmeso. 

4 See $362, 63 below, om declension. For 
Pontic see Chatridhakis, Einleifwng in diz 

© Archelacs (Ju. p. 237) states that it is 
used by the side of 8¢r in Cappadocia generally, 


This | believe to be incorrect. I have found 


no trace of it except at Sinases, Local scholars 
are often much at sea beyond the limits of their 
own immediate observation, xf is from the 
anclent ofyl, oil, 

“ Pontus has the Ist pl. in -wes act. anddep., 
and Kep. (p. 168) gives the same in the act. for 
Cappadocia (! Pharasa). 
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for which I have a few notes from Mr. Kechayopoulos. In all of these 
further local peculiarities no doubt exist, but the geographical position and 
the comparative uniformity of the dialect. make it unlikly that they would 
yield much more of great importance. Any general statements must be 
understood to cover only the same ground as my sources, and Simasos and its 
group are expressly excluded. 

The most marked feature of the dialect of all these villages from Fertek 
northwards, always excepting Sinasos and its group, is the total disap- 
pearance, except in a very few phrases, of any distinction of gender, 
grammatical or natural.” This is clearly due to the influence of Turkish. 

The notes on grammar which follow make no pretence to completeness, 
but I believe that they touch on all the more important peculiarities of the 
dialect. For the Simasos dialect the reader is referred to Archelaos’ book, 
which is easily to be obtained in Athens. 


Grammatical Notes on the Dialect of the Poutak Ovasi, 
Phonetics. 


§ 41.—It is here that the greatest local differences exist. Final ¢ and w 
if unaccented are dropped, and sometimes also in the middle of a word, 
Eq. awit (awite); to omits pt (to onlte pov), my house, This is found 
also in Pontiec. 

At Malakopi, as at Silli, unaccented ¢ and o, especially in terminations, 
are weakened to i and we Cf. aparaoa * TOV *Ayy ou Tow not cov orir pay 
(etntnca tov “AyyAov trod HAGE 's TO omit pas), I sought for the Englishman 
who come to our howe. This with the dropping of unaccented ¢ and wu 
brings the vowels, as far as final syllables are concerned, into the same 
condition as in the dialects of north Greece, and my servant from Macedonia 
at once recognized the resemblance to his native dialect”. The same 
weakening occurs, but less markedly, at Mista. 


$42.—The Turkish vowel-harmony appears in the verbs formed from 
Turkish stems by adding -difw. yg. from Malakopi: beéAa-difov, -dis, 
dis; -8i€oups, -digers, -dizve, but diiciiv-ditov, -dis, dis; -diifoups, -ditkeri, 
ine ; and aorist barAad-ca, “719, -l> -TaLl, -TITl, -Tar, but diitiind-ca, 
-clis, -oti; -capt, -ctirs, -cav. I noticed the same at Axo. For the principle 
involved see § 8.“ 

§ 43.—The dropping of these final vowels affects the consonants, because 


ww ee 


_ "Eee 








@ Soch as Squlva (els rhe Mddu) for Con- 
stantinople, Gyr GAA (the GAAqe fudpar), ond a 
few such phrases from Aravan (N.EL). The 
fem. art. also is used aw littl at Anakon. For 
the less corrupted language of the ballads see 
§ 85. Another trace of the ace. forme of the 
article are the words beginning with prosthetic 
v, such 38 revAd (@tAd), ete. 
# Aor, of dpadifev (Turk. aramag), J seek. 


© He was actually from Velvendds, the dialect 
of which is the subject of a study by Boundénas 
in "Apysia Tis vewrépas ‘EAAnriady yAdeogs, ii. 
Athens, 1892, 

© Valavanis, probably from’ Aravan, gives 
(Mixparirind, p. 29) yrerripti¢e but éroup: 
Soufe; the difference plainly being due to this 
cate, 
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the Turkish principle by which certain letters (4,7, @), if they become final, 


are pronounced unvoiced (as p, ¢, #) 1s followed, and consonants which were 
originally voiced are pronounced unvoiced when brought in this way into the 
final position, Examples are cpéSers (yupévers) but «péd (yupever) from Axo; 
from Malakopi §o@, pl. Soda (Sotéc) ox, and many others, for which see 
especially $53 on declension. A final unvoiced consonant sometimes 
becomes voiced if a termination is added. This happens occasionally in the 
nent, decl. (see § 53), and regularly in the case of the agglutinative -,a plural 
of masculines, «7. dutxos, pl draxofia, deacon (3 55-02). The result is the 
voiced and unvoiced consonants tend to be used, irrespectively as to which is 
original, according as they are medial or final. 


§ 44—Initial y at Malakopi is pronounced not as a spirant but as a 
spirant or possibly an aspirate following a stop, I have written it ey. 
Examples are eydpous (yapos); eyoupatoy (dyopate); «yapbpdg (-yauS8pos).” 


§ 45.—©6 and 6—From Malakopi and Phloita northwards they have the 
usual sound of the unvoiced and voiced dental spirants. In the southern 
villages their treatment varies. As the second member of a proup of two 
consonants I believe that they are always pronounced ¢ and ad, The local 
details are :— 

At Delmeso (N.K.) @ and 6 are pronounced as dental spirants. 

At Fertek @—7r; 6d. Fy. do rupa (% @ipa): elda (eléon). Aya- 
1s pronounced ja- as in jarwadosg (Gutreados for didacwaXdoz), for which ef, 
the change of di at Delmeso, ete., below. 

At Ghourzono @-> y and internally also to p; 6 initially d, internally 
p. Fg. eheaydpa («\wbapa), spindle; yayn (éyaly); doSnya or dofijpa™ 
(éoBj8nr); Bedp (B6iB1), ax; déver (Bévea), I bind. 

At Aravan as at Ghourzono, except that the change of internal @ to p 
is regular in certain words (¢.9, capifw=xaAifw) and in the categories of the 
 aorist passive and of nouns in -d@i. Ey. xowpypa (éxounnO@nv); Avpa 
(€\u@nv); eadap (xahaGs) basket; Nedg (@eds); ydpa (Pvpa); dovixy (dps) 
for épriftt. 

At Oulagatsh (N. K.) the aor. pass. ending is -ya (Avya=éAvény), and 
the -a@é: nouns end in -ay.™ The only phonetic conelusion which it is safe 
to draw is that @ changes to y, as the change of the -aé: ending, is 
probably morphological as at Misti, where it coexists with the phonetic 
change of 6 to d. 

At Axo and Misti 6 > x; 6d. LF. from Misti: dé araya (éep 
éarafyy); dadeca; weyepog (rerfepos). From Axo: Xeyos (@eds); adeddhy). 
The -ié. nouns form a category by themselves, and their change to -iys is 





® This sound | at first wrote ase. believe Ghourzono. ‘The villages ore only a quarter of 
it to be the Turkish gay. an hour apart. 

® The pass. aor, in -pa (for «fa, -@_r) probably © No donht -d>: before the possessive, -day a’, 
belongs to Aravan, ond the type in -ya to ete., and otherwise in -dy. 

HS.—VOL. XXX. T 
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older than the pronunciation of 6.as ¢d. When this began these nouns had 
already passed into the -iy: form. See § 53. 

Trocho (N.K.) with @—> y, 6—> d and the -ié: nouns to iyi, 15, as might 
be expected, in the same condition as Misti and Axo, 

At Semendere (N.K-) the pass. aorist in -ya points to the usual change 
of @ —> x, but diz (eid, gus) and yadiza (Wadisa), shew medial 6 —> rc. 
This is paralleled by the pronunciation of 8 as £ in certain words; éfod (é8a) 
at Misti: forre: (N.K.), pronounce forje (Sor7:), tooth at Aravan - Poupfove 
for the Turkish Keyr Dunus: cf. fovdya (GovXeia) at Silli, 

Besides this irregularity we have a few words in which @ is pronounced 
as 7 contrary to the rule. Thus at Misti, ripa (@vpa): reprapa 
(@upiawa); red (eta), and at Axo, reper, censer, Compare the words at 
Sill where 6 is pronounced d instead of r, and fovdya (Sovdela). See § 12. 

This avoidance of the dental spirants is explained locally by the fact 
that these sounds do not exist in Turkish and that therefore Turkish 
speakers have a difficulty in pronouncing them. This view is supported by 
the pronunciation of @ as ¢(or @ or s) and of & as @ in the dialect of the 
Terra d’Otranto, where again Greek is under the influence of a language 
which does not possess these sounds The relation of Greek to the sur- 
rounding Italian in south Italy is in fact precisely that of Greek to Turkish 
in Asia Minor. Also the variety of substitutions, ch, ¢, d, r, 2, looks like the 
results of failures in different directions to pronounce the different sounds. 
It would seem from these considerations that Greek, although now losing 
ground, was at one time talked at least to some extent both by Italians and 
Turks. 


§ 46.—Ti and mdi (anc. vé, vr) are pronounced at Delmeso, Ghourzono, 
and Aravan, as ¢i and s/t. 2£y. Ghourzono: xAébins, but pl. «rédre ; 
PorjvA (ogdorévAtor]. Aravan: GvAvyap (connected with TuAicaw), spider. 
Delmeso: és (tis), At Ghourzono and Aravan this ¢ cannot stand as a 
final, but changes to #; ¢y, wa@S (a70), eye, and pl. pata (uavya). The 
resemblance in this point, and in &—> p, of these western villages to Silli 
is curious and perhaps significant. 


§ 47.—2i, & are pronounced Gi, Zi, and ox, er incline t> ox, a7. At 
Axo ¢x, 7 are very marked; at Phlottad«; at Fertek the impf. ending is 
always -:rea, and at Aravan (N.K.), where oea, ceo are kept as opposed to 
gee and set, the ending -oxw is always ¢ew. This £ is not found at. 


Silata (N.K.), but south of this is recorded for almost every village. 


§ 45.—X is often pronounced # before a forward vowel. The details 
are :— 
ll eer - = en 
™ Morosi, Studi sni DialettiGreei della Terra 8 and & were certainly wre fed aa i 
| i re ¥ Pronounced as «pirants 
d'Gtranta, Leeoe, 1870, ppp. 106, 107. liere as elsewhere. The spirantal cance 


™ I do not believe in the possibility of the  stitnted for them, «3. » Meee pee 4 
fand @ being relics of ancient pronunelation. prove ft, tee Tr Sk, OnE Sleee 
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At Fertek and Malakopi ye, yi — @e, +7, but at Malakopi the velar or 
only slightly palatal y is kept by analogy all through paradigms; ey. é¢ya 
(eduryou), Ebyis, ebyiw: Epyaus, Ebyti, Pyar. This extends to y, which in 
tenses keeps its velar pronunciation before a forward vowel (gh and not the 
English y); eg. béyou (devyw), deys, dey: héyouus, déqiri, déyri, where all 
the ys and ys have as nearly as possible the same back pronunciation. 

At Phloita and Anakou yi ~ ¢i, but before ¢ y remains with only the 
usual Mod, Greek palatalisation. 

At Misti and Axo y never becomes ¢. At Silata (N.K.) yi oi At 
Ghourzono ? 


§ 40.—e¢ is variously pronounced. At Fertek and Aravan as ¢; at 
Delmeso, Oulagatsh (N.K.), Misti and Anakou as ¢; at Phloita as do; at 
Axos o@ is kept. Malakopi? yg. Fertek, ca do ripa (odakioe Trp 
Gupav); Aravan, dovjvke (eordudcor). This variety, like the sounds given 
to @ and 6, seems to reflect a Tourkophone’s difficulty with the double — 
consonant.” 

Ad is preserved and not, as in the common language, changed to pd. 
Eq. atledy as against Mod. Gr. adepq). 

§50.—At Axo intervocalic spirants are often only very weakly 
pronounced or even dropped altogether. Examples are: oxtog (oxeiios); at 
pa obp (ao dvaBouper), let us go up ; wawde (wawades) ; we(x )epos (werGepos): 
cdovpeote (xafonea); tijau (ernyapen),iwe went. Initial 8 is hardly heard 
in Bpoyos, rain, and Bpaxofar, belt. Note also épovpa: (oyouar), Misti and 
Axos; para (tpavé), J sce, Misti; and dpabes at Misti and &paros at Aravan 
for dp@pemos. 


Deelensions, 


§ 51.—Article. The article is not used at all in the genitive, nor in the 
nom. with proper names and words used as such (tc, names of persons), but 
regularly with things in the nom. and always in the ace. The restriction in 
its use is the same therefore as at Silh, but does not go quite so far. 
There is no distinction of gender; ro (Fertek,do) for the sg., and ra (Fertek, 
da) for the pl. are the only forms used, and before nouns of all genders.™ 

As in Pontic the prep. ery combines with the article into co (els rd) and 
ca (eis ta). This change of or too appears not to be a general phonetic 
law. 

Declension of Substantives, 


§ 52.—Neuler Substantives. 


Except a few words in -o, pl. -a, and those which follow mary,” all the 
neuters are of the type derived from the old diminutives in -co and “ior. 


The group op is preserved in Mod. ™ Declined generally like ay Ken. Xopar 
Greek except in Kythera, Mani, Ikaria, and (for yepdrov), pl. ydpera, At Fertek, where 





Pontos, where it is pronounced e*. agglutination has gone very far, there is the 
For a few phrasea preserving m. and f. -sd genitive; ¢49, edvorpe, pon, ede payor 
forms see § 49. (ra eprdxacra, p. 63), 


+ 2 
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The endings are, except the G. Pl, as in Mod. Greek with the vowel- 
dropping :— 


Sg. NA. ores i. Fi. =(a, ia. 
Gen, pow. Gen, -jovp (rare). 
E.z. From Fertek ; per, Pl. pera ((parior), short. 


dri, Pl. drat (avri), car, 


The first type is by far the commoner, and to it belong most of the 
innumerable names of things borrowed from Turkish, ey. youfeu, pl. 
youtouryra (queu), lamb. Thus -ya for the pl. and -jot for the gen. sg. have 
become accepted endings, and the agglutinative part which they play m the 
mase. and fem. decl. is seen below.” 

Before the possessive these words keep the -s, and the preceding 
consonant is treated as 1 medial: ey. from Aravan, pas, eye but pace pw, my 
yt, pate s, pace tT. Mod. Greek pare (Guparcor). 


§ 53,—The most interesting of these diminutives are those in -du, -8:, 
-Hi, -de, -yt, and -y:. Other stems do not vary much from the normal, but 
these are subject to changes arising from the following causes. 

1. As a voiced consonant, if it becomes final, loses its voice, so the 
dropping of the -« in the sg. reduces the types -é:, pl. -8:a, ~y:, pl. -yia, -St, pl. 
-Bia to -0, pl. -Bya, ete., €.7. at Malakopi daié: (dariétor) has become awié, 
pl. aaidya. 

2. Further the tendency to voice an originally unvoiced consonant, if its 
medial is brought into contrast with its final position, ¢.g. Bepxat (Beperox- 
xcov), apricot, pl, Bepxojya at Misti, tends to bring the unvoiced types in -#e, 
pl. -#,4, ete., over to the same pattern in -@, pl. -éia, ete. Thus a confusion 
arises between nouns with unvoiced and nouns with voiced stems, 

Examples are :— 

(2) with originally voiced stems ; 

From Axos: pod, pl. pafra (opa8cov). 

catadvy, pl. «atagvyra (xatapvycor). 
From Malokopi : awi@, pl. amidea (atridiov). 
From Aravan: «ahiy, pl. eadeyia (eadiy:), shoe.™ 

(h) with originally unvoiced stems : 

From Axos: éapoty, pl. bapavyga (Mod. Gr, teapovys), « kind of shoe, 
From Misti:  Sepxod, pl. Sepxojya (Septxaxxioy), apricot, 
From Aravan: opriy, gen. dpveyov, pl. apviya, gen. épreyotr (Gore) NK. 

3. The change of @— y carries over the words in -@, to the type in -y, 
PL. -ya, thus confusing the dental and guttural stems. The common Greek 
change of & to y, which I believe to be prior to these Jocal changes, may 





7 After a towel I write -yya, etc.; after a * For this Latin loan-word see Mever, Neugr 
consonant -i In both cones the sounil is the Stud. iii, p, 23, a 
English ya. 
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have helped this. Examples are, naturally from the places where @ 


becomes y: 


From Axo: apeiy, opreyya (Gpves). 
erent, wRevyid (AEE), key, 
From Misti: amiy, amiya (aniésor). 


From Oulagatsh (N.K.): weyax, weyaya (wipydde), spring. 
From Aravan (N.K.): xcapuy, capuya (xapvdr), walnut, 
cKpoupuy, <poupiryya (xpoppverar). 
awpacix, tpaciya ("wrpacié: dim. of wpacia) 
erden—ted, 


The normal type of -é and -# nouns, however, at Ghourzono and 
Aravan results solely from the change of 6.and @ to p and we have from 
Ghourzono dip, pl. aripia; odelp (odeldiov), snake, pl. oherpea, etc. 

At Fertek the normal type has -r in sg. (6 changing to d and finally to #) 
and -ya for the pl., due either to the old change of &; to y; or to the outside 
influence of the -ya pl. in use elsewhere. Thus :— 

aait, arty (amido), pear. 

dout, dpvya (Hpvbs, Shpus), eye-hrow. 
KapuT, Kapvyia (xapvds), walnue, 
apvir (pl. opriryge), (Gpres). 

At Malakopi the preservation of the sounds of @ and 6 has made the 
category -0, pl. -6:a so common that it has attracted the y noun caradiyion, 
and it has become xatadul, caradvdya like AXovdovG, NovAoVSsa (NavAoVar), 
ener. 


§ 54.—Feminines in -y, with the loss of the fem. article become indistin- 
guishable from these dim. neuters, and confusions have arisen. At Malakopi 
ro wid (7) vijudn) has its pl. ta wvdya instead of ta rudus, and from Aravan 
N.K, gives aTpas (1) oTpoces), with gen. stpadrov. 7 


& 55—Masculine Substantives. 


These include (a) the old 2nd decL, (4) the modern imparisyllabic decl., 
of which wards, pl. wamrades is the type. Their chief deviations from 
normal Mod. Greek are due to (a) the vowel dropping and weakening, 
() the influence of the neut. decl. in -sow (§ 53), (c) a tendency to make a 
distinction between living persons and manimate objects. The details are 
most conveniently arranged locally. 

Before the possessive (y', o', rT’; pas, cas, Tve), the ending -¢ is sometimes 
dropped,” or a vowel is developed after it and the ¢ becoming medial is 
voiced to & gy. from Axo: 7’ dpabae was, owr carriages, butt’ dpabdet ovp 
my carriages, and with bagaes (pl. of bata, Turk. pasd, with meaning of 
elder brother) we have :— 


® | believe that there is a tendency to drop the final + in nouns. Of this the class of -s 
masculines at Fertek is an extreme example. 
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| ea 
=] 
jie: 


ta baciel ovp, my 
Ta bardel ovg, thy 
va barael ovr, his 
va. barae pas, mur 
ta badiue fac, your 
va badde tre, their | 





+ elder brothers. 





There are no doubt many local differences of detail. 


§ 56—Malakopi. Names of animate beings of the 2nd decl. run 
thus :— 


Sg. N. é:a@fovrAous. Pl. N. dra fox. 
A. &aBovAou(p. A. é:a8oX or é:a8oasove, 


G. éa80A or é:a8odyon. 


which is the usual deel, with gen. sg. and acc. pl. remodelled after the -copr 
decl, and the use of the nom. pl for the ace. as in many other dialects. 
Tnanimate nouns are treated differently :-— 


Sg. N. A. cetpog (yeipaw), Pl. N. A. cetuovs or derpotia. 
A. detpolv. 


And the plurals of old Greek yapos and @ofo¢ are xyays or eydpotia and 
doSohia. Here serous and eyays are old 2nd. decl. ace. plurals, used for the 
nom. on the principle of making inanimate objects inherit the conditions of 
the old neuter nouns. The plurals ¢ecpotia, etc. are derived from the nouns in 
unaccented and therefore dropped -i, ro geyds being treated like a neuter 
with a final -: dropped. It is in fact an agglutinative use of -;a as a standard 
pl. ending, as -gov for the gen. The -¢ is voiced in the pl. because it becomes 
internal, like the é (x) in Bepxot, pl. Bepxojia. 

The impansyllables are declined thus :— 


Sig. IN. weve. PL. NN. wawudt. 
A. wera. A. watTadi or ratrudas, 


OG. wawadyov. 


A type which has invaded some -o¢ nouns -— 


«yapbpoy, pl. eyaubpiéc. The N. A. pl. ending -é¢ is the Mod. Greek 
-beg with the -¢ dropped. 


§ 57.—Anakou. The -o¢ nouns have no separate form for the ace. pl. 
Ey. N. sg. baerxarog, pl. N. A. Sacnan. 

Inanimate things of the -og declension have only the -ovs plural. Ey. 
Feros, yauos, wudos. Pl. N. A. reeuwous, yapous, ubrAovs. 

Such eee. were also used at Simasos. 





“ Pee Pontic their appear- noticed that at Fertek they are not found 
ance in this North Cappadocian region is of at all but they are in nse at Delmeso. 
interest ag a possible local link. It will be 
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§ 58—Axo, The 2nd decl. for persons is as at Malakopi, but always 
with a separate ace. pL £.g. djacxados (éi6agxaXos) and birrixos (wiarrixas), 
shepherd, 

Se. N. dyaaxados, beatixos Pl. N. dgaowdh, bio tixoi. 

A. diaorxadolv, birtieoly. A. djacxadyovs, bie tixyous. 
G, dyaread, bieticod. 
or dyareaAyov, 

For inanimates the -ovg forms are not used, but only the -ofja (eg. To 
doSos, ra dofotia), which are even used for persons. The only example I 
could get of this rare use was To dyanos, Ta dytwo tea. 

There is an allied form in -aiya, used for -o nouns; te xoixovo, the 
cok, ta xbixovaiyia. It arises from the agolutination of -yra, felt as the 
natural pl. of anything not human, to the original ending in -a. 

The diminutive forms have sometimes invaded the nom. pl.; adeAdos, 
gen. adeAdyon, pl. aderdya. 

The imparisyllabiec decl. runs: 

Sg. N. wares. PL. N. wramwdes. 
A. orarra, A. warayas. 
G, watrayiov. 


The disappearance of the @ in wamdes has facilitated the formation of 
the gen. sg., which is made by adding -:o0, felt as the gen. ending to the 
stem. Of. vaixa, ratearypod, at Fertek. 

¢59.—Misti, Some animates in -o; are declined like dpabos* 
(av@lperrros). 


Sg. N. dpabos. Pl. N. apo. 
A. dpabolv. A. apamyods. 


G, dparjoi. 

But most animates have the same plural as some inanimates, in oye, 
ag. wexepes (wevPepos), dérdos, wéraro (forehead); pl. weyepoya, aeApoya, 
peTarroyia. Just as the -olya pla is formed by adding -ja to the -os nom., 
so this is formed from the ace. or nom, without -s. Cf the -oye pl. at 
Fertek (§ 62). 

There are also plurals of inanimates in -ove and -ofa. 

Of imparisyllabic nouns I have only the N. pl. in -at; ¢.g. raqwas, rari. 


§ 60. Ghourzono.—The agglutinative pl. in -ofa is used regularly, but 
for animates I believe generally in the ace. only; ¢.9. 


Sg. N. yidtorwados (dr6aerKados), Pl. N. yyacedy. 
A. ypaorwado. A. yyarkadoia 
Gen, yyarxaholjob. OF yrackan, 


But povdos, Pl. N. A. prota. 





“ Thewrin the N.A. sg. is voiced to 4, becatse § N. ph hide: The # when unaccented is assimi- 
it is internal as opposed to the final w in the aie to the accented initial a. 
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The failure to distinguish the nom. and ace. is pronounced. | It appears 
In ef. exopemras, scorpion, and Tovpeos, pl, N. A. Totpras. 


Sg. N. A. exopurris. Pl. N. A. exopemot. 
Gen, oxopmyotjav. 


Some inanimates have the -ovs pl. ey. 
Sg. N. A. roves, pores. PLN, A. rorreve, xporove. 


There are also a few plurals in -opya. Ey. puro, vineyard, gen. dvtopiod, 
pl. durépe. Exodto, school, pl. cxoAopa. The number of nenters in 
-p(=é:) must account for this form, and the 6 (—>p) of the imparisyllabiec 
decl. following. 

The imparisyllabic nouns have the pl. in pe(=ées). 2. xavdyAadéne, 
lamp-lighter. 

Sg. N. xcardnAadtys. PL ON. A. wardnAadenpe. 
A. cavtlypXagder. 
Gen. xardyadénpyov. 


The type éoyatys, pl. epyare is common. 


§ 61—Aravan (N. K.). Here the distinction of nom. and acc. is rarer, 
and the -otja pl.commoner, Only a few words distinguish the ace, in the 
sp.,and none in the pl. The acc. sg. if distinguished ends in -ova or -ofp, 
the nom. generally in -o7. The pl. in -ot and the gen. sg. in -ov of the 
normal language are rare. 

Words exhibiting these are dpewzoes (drOpamos), yuaorwados (GiddeKahos), 
qovjicog (mrovTiKds), Monae. 


Se. N. dparros. yicKkahos. wopvjixos. 
A. dpwaora and apwro(y. yaoxadolp.  trovjixas. 

Gen. dpw7 and dpwrofjov. yiacKa. Tor |ixou. 
PLN. A. dpwr and dpwrota.  — -yyitorwa. Torjixoi, 


The standard type 1s, however :— 


Sg. N. A. A@yos (hare). PLN. A. Aayotia. 
Gen. Aaryatou. 

Here the old decl. has been completely “destroyed by the two 
innovations, the agglutinative use of-ja and -jov,and the failure to distinguish 
the nom. and acc. 

As at Ghourzono the decl. in -opja sometimes occurs, Fy. vedard 
(Gudados) -— 

Sg. N. A. vedaXdo. Pl. N. A. redadopya. 
Gen, redadopyoi. 


§ 62.—Fertek. The -o¢ nouns here fall into 
the first is yepos (0 yep), old man. 


Sg. N.A. yépos. : Pl. NLA. yépotia. 
Gen, yepotiod, 


two types. An example of 
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and of the second, ddeddd (a déeddos). 


Sg. N.A. aderdo. PL N.A, aderdoya. 
Gen. ddeAdoyrov. 


This second type occurs also at Misti (§ 59). 

Thus the agglutinative decl. and the disappearance of the special ace. 
are complete. The type with -o¢, ofya is much the commoner: eg. erepes, 
etavpos, poBos, Tetyos, ete, It 1s plain that the -o¢ masculines are the 
base of the type in -o¢, -ofja, and the -or neuters of the type im -o, -oya or 
the nom. in -o(s), with the ¢ dropped. Cf § 55. 

There are a very few exceptions, and these mostly the same as at 
Aravan, with the old declension. Zepwixds, mele, pl. geprixot ; Totipxos, pl. 
Totpxa, and a few nouns with diminutive endings; ¢y. a@tpw7oes, gen. 
dtpe mov, pl. drparma (arf pws). 

The imparisyllabie decl. has the same agglutinative type. 

Seg. N.A. wards. Pl. N.A. waratia. 
Gen. wravatiov. 

It may be noted that wherever the agglutinative gen. is found, it 1s 
doubtful if the accent remains on the stem or passes to the ending. 4g. from 
Ghourzono, yexudotjev or yrarxadolov. Probably the ending has a 
secondary stress, yidowaXoGov. 


§ 63.—Feminine Substantives. 


These have the usual deel, ¢g. raixa (yurq), G. vateas, Pl. vaixes, but at 
Fertek there is a type with an agglutinative genitive :— 


Se. N.A. vatxa. Pl. N.A. rates. 
Gen, rarearyyov. Gen. varxeCrov. 


For confusions with the nent, decl. see § 54 above. 

Those forms thus traced from north to south shew a connected chain 
and increasing corruption. In the south at Fertek the new -ofja and -oyra 
plurals cover nearly the whole field, and the principle of agglutination 
reaches its climax in such a declension as vaixa, gen. vaixayjov. As we go 
north these agglutinative forms grow marer, and at Anakou there seem to be 
no new formations at all, ‘The principle of distinction between animate and 
inanimate objects on the other hand grows more marked in the north. 


§ 64— Adjectives. Like the article these shew no distinction of gender 
nor any separate form for the genitive. Fy. from Aravan: to ako vaixe, 
the good woman; pl. 7a xaka vaixes, KaAO vaixas ta watpia, the children of 
the good woman, 

As in Turkish the comparative has no special form. Archelaos gives 
from Sinasos érds év ay euév péyas or wee péyas, he is bigger than me™ 





© ar. p. 150, 
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§& 65.—Pronouns. Here again there is no distinction of gender. 

Personal. The remarkable forms are oye or yw for éye, and the N, pl 
2nd pers. éteir instead of éreis. The ace. is éoas. 'Ecetr is used at Fertek, 
Ghourzono, Armvan, Phioita, and (N.K.) Misti. The final -r seems to be due 
to assimilation to the form of the 2nd pl. of the verb. 


§ 66.—Demonstrative. The usual demonstr. pron. is sg. éré or éra 
without distinction of gender, pl. érja. At Malakopi ito, etc. Genitives of 
obros and éxeivog are used for the emphatic possessive of the third person. 
Forms are :— 


From otros. From éxeivos. 
Se. Pl. | Sg. FL 
Fertek : sliriir. TUCapou. | rhbeily. Tlixilyjapov. 
Gourzeno: ToevrouT. TOUTOUPEG. TOVKOUP, TOUKOUWIG, 
Axo: TovTOUT. velTovra, _ TovKo vy, relxelva. 
Malakopi :  Theet weet, TiKIMyapOD. 


Nom. forms of these pronouns are, I believe, also used, but are not 
common; Fertek: sg. exetvo, pl. exe/ma. 


§ 67.—The relative is the invariable ro (at Malakopi tev), used like the 
usual Mod. Gr. wav. 


§ 68—Besides the usual possessives, yw’, o', 7’: was, cas, tre (pou, af 
me, cou, of thee, etc), there exist for the emphatic or substantival possessive 
(Mod. Gr. o (ducéds ov, x7...) forms derived from the ancient ¢uos, cog and 
HmeTepos with a second person oérepos, formed like éeeig for iets, Used 
aidjectivally these forms are followed by the article, ey. te por to oir, my 
con house There is of course no distinction of gender. They vary 
everywhere ; the least corrupted form is from Ghourzono and runs :— 


Ist Pers. Sg. to wo, to pérep. Pl. ta pd, ra pérep. 
2nd Pers. Sg. ro oo, To oeTep. Pl. ra od, ta oérep. 
As the forms of the 2nd person always follow exactly those of the Ist, it is 
unnecessary to repeat them. 
The forms from Axo are similar:— 
Sg. ro por, Ta pedep. Pl. ra pay, ta pédep. 


At Aran the o of gués has passed into the corresponding syllable of 


Hperepos, and we get:— 
Sg. To “0, To potoup. Pl. va wo, ta worovp. 
The same at Fertek, where the pl. forms are used with both sg. and pl. 
nouns, and the old sg. form has disappeared. Thus -— 
Sg. and Pl. ra pov, ra poroup. 
Eg. ta pov do dudkada, my mon book, 








Except before proper names, where the article is not used (§ 1), 
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In another type #juérepos has produced by vowel-assimilation 7 €#eTep 
rel. sim., and as this serves for both sg. and pl. nouns the ¢uos form used with 
it is generally unaltered. Thus :— 

Malakopi: Sg. and Pl. rov ga, T epeTpov. 

Eg. v écérpov Tov omit, your house ; z' égétpou Ta omitya, your horses; 

Tov po Ta crite, my howses. 

Phioita: Sg. and Pl, ro wo, r eer. 

Misti: Sg. and PL ro po, 7 €merop. 
Kap. (p. 164) gives méop, ceop, forms due to the strong tendency to drop 
consonants at Misti. 

Besides the forms above Axo has d’ éuédep, and Ghourzono T euerep. 

From Delmeso N.K. gives to wora, ro pérep, and from Trocho ra peTepa 
without further remark. 

From Sinasos Archelaos gives (p. 151) To mor, To pérepo, Ta pova, 7a 
pérepa. They do not vary with the gender, and this he notes as a Turkism.™ 

For substantival use there are alternative forms from éavrod, used also 
for the Ist and 2nd persons. Hy. (from Fertek), ra poroup do cera an 
q(auTod cas ado ve, Our cwn stove is better than yours. 


The Ferb. 


§ 69.—The forms do not shew any very marked local differences. 
Present. A typical paradigm is from Fertek of gpeha (yupeva) © -— 


Sg. gpefm, gpéBers, sped. 

Pl. gpéBovp, gpe8nt, gpésour. 
The 3rd sg. ends in @, not 8, because the 8 becoming final through the 
dropping of the ending -er 1s unvoiced. 

In the 2nd sg. s or z at the end of the stem is dropped by dissimilation, 
and often (? by analogy) in the 2nd pl. also -0 ¢@. from Ghourzono and 
Fertek :— 

Sg. waite, waters, was, 
Pl. waltoup, aint, waifour. 


These 2nd persons often contract, and the 2nd sg. differs from the 3rd 
only by ending in -+ and not 4, the final of the stem (a or unvoiced &) changed 
to § before the dropped -e. Hy. from Malakopi :— 


Sg. waifou, wats, was. 

Pl. watfoupi, waifnre, raid. 
The only other dialect in which these forms Lokris, Aitolia, Macedonia, Chios, Zakonia 

are preserved is Pontic. Calabria, and Pontos. For a full treatment on 
@ Yeed everywhere instead of Haw. Fora the theory of dissimilation see Pernot, Reruc 

dialect word I prefer the spelling in -#8e to the des Etuies GFreeques, xviii. p. 253, aml aleo for 

literary -eve. the North Greek cases Kretschmer, Der hewtige 
“ This dropping of # (see for Silli § 25) is Lesbische Dialekt, p, 81. 

found also in the dialects of Epeiros, Thessaly, 
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In this paradigm we have the local vowel-weakening {w, 0 > ov, €—> ¢). 
The é of the 3rd pl. may be on the model of the & of the 3rd sg. 
At least in the verb afm at Ghourzono the hiatus is filled by y:— 


Sg. Catw, Caryers, Cad, 
Pl. Catoup, Saynr, fatour. 


§ 70.—Imperfect. The characteristic endings are for uneontracted verbs 
-i¢kKe or -ioxa, amd for contracta -ava or -wa, with a tendency to restrict 
the latter to -éw verbs. 

At Malakopi there are besides -:o*a endings in -i€a, -vya,™ and -ia, 
used indifferently. Ly. ypudtw (ypade@), impf ypadriera, ypagttEa, 
yeadriya or ypadria. Examples of contracta are ayarapa, pwrara, tative 
Or WaTra, 

Misti.—£.y. ratava (waT®); pwtava; pavava ( para for tpanés, I see); 
yariva (aryarm). 

Axo.—dgtigea (ante); ipitea; waiéea (from walpw, Mod. Gr, 
wayairw, go); Neitea (Keyw); towirxa, Contracta pwTava: yatrepve ; 
waTva; Ad\va (AaA@). <A few contracta have -i¢eq : ej. Ta8picKa (Trasoa, 
Mod. Gr. tpa8a); tpdvidcwa (tTpave, T asec), 

Ghourzono.—Non-contracta have -i¢«a, and all contracta 
tpayopiwa (zpayop@, Mod. Gr. tpayovde); ayaa: 
parciva (pare); Xeopwa (yiwpo, Mod. Gr. Oewpar, I see), 

Aravan (N.K.).—-As at Ghourzono, but verbs in -ave, -tw, and -ede have 
the impf. in -wra, ete. Eg. ayopdtw, dyépata: dideta (rpédw), dideva, 
forms which are doubtless used elsewhere also. The -i¢ea is often carried 
over to the present; ey. SyaXicn«e, impf, Byddarea. 

Fertek—The non-contracta have -:éca, which sometimes passes to the 
present (eg. depicem for dépve, impf dépitea) and the contracta -uitea 
eg, Apavd, I see, Updvnutna ; pura (put) pariéxa; add, \druedua 
waphade (Turkish parlamag), [ shine, raphadindea, or -na: é.9. Topidtiva. 

The endings are sg. -a, -es, -e, pl -ayu, -y7, -av, but Malakopi, -a -:s, -s, 
pl. -ap, -yr, -ay :-— 





“1Pa: 6.9. 
watiwa (ward) 


Sg. déprrwa, -es, -e. 
Pl. hépereap, -n7, -ar, 


5 71.—4orist. The most important point is the frequent dropping of 
the ¢ in the ending -iea (-iea, -yoa), Ey. Nada, AdAwa, ete. As at Silli, 
the « of the tense stem is dropped in the 2nd sg. of the subj., and also in 


the 2nd pl. An example from Aravan (N.K.) is from dAwvite, aor. ddevea: 








7 (ite, Ido, used like edrw, Ey, él (dyes; the » of tho lat ag. and 3rd pl., in Terra 


=ledeas; How are pou! Derivation | 

™ Similar forms with » carried through all 
the persons occur in Poutos and Leivisi, where 
a connexion is probable, as also at Silli (§ 24), 
They have orieen independently, always from 


d'Otranto and in Laconia district of Chry. 

ashis. (district o Chry 
™ Similar forms are quoted from thi 

settlements in the Ak Dagh, ae 
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Fut. Sg. va adhwricov, va adhering, va cheowid, 
Pl. va dtwvicovp, va akeovinr, va ddewvicour. 


§ 72—The future is formed always with va and the subi., instead of 
with @a. 


§ 73.—Present deponent. As in the usual Mod. Greek. 2.9. from 
(Fhourzono :— 
Sg. epxoupat, epyerat, epyerat, 
Pl. épyouerre, Epyeore, épyourda:. 


§ 74.—Jmperfect deponent. The form at Ghourzono and Aravan is of a 
common type. £.g. from épyouzat, at Ghourzono :-— 


Se. €pyo-our, -covr, -Tovy, 
epyo-peore, -ore, -rdovr, 
and at Aravan the pls. run (N.K.):— 
épYouerre, epyorecte, epyorar. 
The other villages have a very curious form, The examples are all 
from épyou-te. | 
Misti: Se. époilozar, épadora:, épodowat, 
Pl. éootloueott, épddoare, epadar. 
Malakopi: Sg. ¢pyeraut, épyotaci, €pyoram, 
Pl. dpyorapiott, épyotacte, épyorart. 
Fertek: Sg. épyotopar, etc. 
Anakou: 5g. épyourapar, etc. 
Axo: Se. deovdorpar, épovdoreat, epovilovat. 
Pl. épotdovpecre, épovlovere, epovdare. 


This Axo paradigm gives the clue to these forms. As the e (e, at) 
ending is often elided, the 3rd sg. becomes épouvdor, and on this as a base the 
other persons are built up by adding the endings -yat, -cat, —, pl. -peore, 
_ere, whilst the 3rd pl. has like the 3rd sg. a common Greek form.” In the 
other villages the -»- is assimilated, and épodogac, ete. result. The agglutin- 
ative nature of the formation appears from a comparison with the Turkish 
verb, which in the same way has no ending in the 3rd sg., and builds up the 
other persons on this as a base. Eg. veririm, verirsin, verir, J give, ete. 


§ 75.—Aorist passive. The endings are (Fertek, Ghourzono, Aravan, 
Misti), sg. -a, -s, -n, pl. -aw, yt, -av. Thus only the 2nd and 3rd sg. and 
the 2nd pl. have the old endings; the rest have taken those of the aorist 
active, Examples are :— 

PL doSijyan, PoSinz, PoSiyar. 
WLS 2S Ss a ee ES SS 


" The same explanation is given by Chatzidhakis (‘Afgra, xii. p. 477), without, however, 
the comparison with Turkish. 
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Fertek : Sg. wary (2ec7P), Kans, wil HP. 
| Pl. xayap, xaryyt, Karyav. 
At Axo all the act. endings have been taken. 4.g.:— 


Sp. doBiiya, $oBites, doer 
Pl. doSiyap, poBijer, bo8yyav. 


§ 76.—At Malakopi and Axo the Ist pl. act. (and this includes the aor. 
pass, with its act. endings) may take the pass. termination in -#eore in all 
tenses, Z.y. from Malakopt:— 


Present. tpavredm of TpavoupuoTtt. 

Imperfect. watwFape or waimbawert, from maine (Mod. Greek 
rayaive), J go, representing ancient Uraye, 

Aorist active. amyjyape or mayyapieti, from the satne verb. 

Aorist passive. yeriGape or yer Papsore (Mod. Greek yerrnfyxapev), 
from tyes. 


N.K. gives aTyLOUpEerTe (ériopev), from a now obsolete song from 
Ghourzono in honour of St. Basil, and records such forms (Adweare = Aeyouer) 
from Trocho near Axo, 

The only parallel which I can find to this use of pass endings in the 
act. is the Ist sg. impf. act. of contracta, which in some islands has the pass. 
ending in -ovpeur, or derivatives of it. It is found in Sikinos and Phole- 
gandros (€utAsovpour, from anc. outhéw), Naxos. (€yarovpovre), Paros 
(éyaerm) ™ and Kretschmer gives similar forms from Lesbos (réfwm, ayapum) 
and from Lemnos (réfwmne, ie. the north Greek form of €)pwroupovre).™ 


& 77.—At Phloita (N.K.) and at the neighbouring Malakopi all the act. 
pl. terminations end in ¢ (¢ at Malakopi with its local vowel-change of 
unaccented e to 1). £.g. from Phlotta: Avvoupe, Auvere, Auvovve (N.K.), and 
from Malakopi: pafov, pas, was; patoups, pavers, pak,” 


§ 78.—Substantive ver), As at Silli this is generally enclitic after a 
noun, and the absolute forms are not common. At Fertek the present is :— 
Se. evmac, evra, €v. 
Pl. Gepeore, Evore, er. 


The impf follows exactly the dep. verbs. Thus at Fertek, HT Opeee, 
jrocat, ete,, and at Axo, Edovuas, Edoveac, ete. | 

Examples follow of the enclitie forms combined with derevap; pl. 
aoTerapya (ac? ev7s). 


=~ —————_- 





tuBate, ancient duBdAAw. 
™ From EperéwovAor, Th eordeaira, p- 38, 


7 From unpublished notes, 
T Der Aewl. Lesh, Dial, p. 325. 
73 Mdfov, J pul in, is the Modern Greek 


35 Nes 
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Aravan: Pres. Sg. dorevap -yat, aorsvap -ar, -rat, 
Pl, dorevaprapecre or dorevappecte, 
aorTevapacte OF agrevapere, 
agTeraprardas. 
Fertek: Impf. Sg. aorevapro -pu:, -oast, -vas. 
Pl. aorevaplia) -Toecte, -Toote, -Tave. 


And after a vowel, Sg. 1. xaAoropat, 
PL 1. eakdtopecre. 


The Ghourzono impf. is: aerevappour, etc. 

The pl. sometimes keeps the adj, in its sg. form as in agrevappeote by 
the side of derevapyapecre, and for Fertek Alektoridhis™ gives rup\o-rrac 
(they are blind) and Krinopoulos* rud\a-vrac. 


§ 70.—FPluperfect. A new tense has been formed exactly as at Sill 
(3 28) on the Turkish model. I give examples from éoyouat, raire (wnyaive), 
I go, and Avpe (Aver). 


Fertek : Sg. wipya nro, wipyes Tor, wipye yTov. 
Pl. wiyyape tore, wyyer Tore, wiyyar Tove.” 
Ghourzono: Sg. wipyax tour, wipyes Tour, wipyey Tour. 
THyak TOUP, WHyEeT TovP, Wipyar Tour. 
The ay in the Ist and 3rd sg. from the diphthong «i has parallels: 
ey. "Avagtays (Avarracis > ‘Avacraig > ‘Avacriys) from the Ueerixo- 
yupia in Bithynia. 


Aravan (N.K.): Avpa yrovp, etc. (Avpa= dA vey), 


Malakopi: Hota Wravi, ete, 
Axo: neva edor, ete. 
Misti : peta Ader, ete, 
Anakou : Hora Wrave, etc. 


§ 80.—As at Sillt the poss. gen. precedes the noun upon which it 
depends, 

§ 81—At Fertek and Sinasos, and so probably generally, cefwas is used 
to form a phrase in the same way as cdcoups at Silli. 

§ 82.—Reported speech is introduced by «. #y. from Malakopi :— 

_ Ke @Qodoupovs Xe pi xt, ‘Na wyouparoups bayrd.” Ki éym Xéov xt, 

‘Cayhka cov orit Eyoups. | 

And Theodore says,‘ Let us buy apricots’. And I say,‘ We have apricots at 
home.’ 


8 ackr. Lp. 459. (aePerdppa:, repAb lat) are in Kap. p. 170. 
™ Ta deprdecire, p. 30. Forms from Delmeso Not wipyan tore, ote. 
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§ 83.—Vocahwlary. This bears a great resemblance te that of Silli. 
The glossaries published, especially that in ‘Zweeds,’ give a good idea of 
the peculiar local words. It must, however, be remembered that they all of 
seb purpose omit the Turkish loan-words, and «6 give to some extent a false 
idea of the language as it is spoken, With the decay of Greek the number 
of these is naturally increasing, 


§ 84—The verb, as at Silli (§ 56), is sometimes enclitic after the 
strongly accented negative. Eg. from Malakopi: zpavé, J see, but Sep doave, 
I do not see; wope, I can, but 6eu bopw or éan bape, J cannos. 


& 85.—An account of the Village of Aravan in the Local Dialeet.78 


Ta opbpojaina wal ANeyirear épot ad “ApaBavi éubpa oa Takiyya omlia 
xapocav, obvpa éylicay kaha omita. “As ra wévle geri mpocarata x’ 
oubpe épyocay Maire, wai ds rh PoSot was xpuSitépeote ch "Ayt Nixdha 
cai ar’ avéow as deippén-dactoi rh TUpTi méTavay TUperge wai CxOTMva Ta 
Totpxroc. ‘Opbpov x’ oubpor ‘ApaBarare ceiliinpe joav. ‘Exard xPovous 
weprd ‘ve To wiyyav od Syubér. 33 Snusor ‘ApaBamare ra TokAa 
xaidejnpe joar Touptormare caravjipe noar Kapoocay éxez mwenle déxa 
Xpovove, xal épyocay, kapocay €pod Eva pores, dixiocay, walmeeay war’ oa 
=nubor, «apscay wid" Miya Xpdmya, wah’ epxorar, Sdicxay Td cehéos tovy, 
Depyia geripdifovy 7a mwoddad td valea Tovv oo SnuAar, val oita depya 
fdlouv vaixes cedéo- TiaSas maha’ ta Cevgina va TaSpnpoby #6 Syubor 
wal oe GAXa tomous. 

To rqeéd peas abis yoietn éSdepuirda ypdvous érve, xai ta TxOAOpja 
joan, dua efeoos xXPévous dubpo wold dé papainicKay, Xivo Waksipe cai Ayo 
ypardipe pavaye: Vdadidxap ‘OXTa HY os, Yadtip wai ‘AmroctoXos. 

“As ro waivouy vaixes ob Zyubor oftKa Evpay aX\adpapga: avoubpo 
dopevar jira, depyia of Aa hopévouy duerray: Havayo dxobp of a koupotAes 
dev fatour, ta hak; falour, Ta orodrd axavp hopévour yielud, duua Adyo 
Aiyo va dopérou wal Fada bidé. 

Depa ‘ApaBanare Srei fergimavdar ofAXa Ayo twokD eyour Tpad, 
So ApaSavi Totjpxc: dév “dat of Aa Pepnol rdav «ada dpewr obvdat, «ai de 
TO Kapovurda: okt 3 =npbor pwedenércicay, 


Translation. 


Our predecessors used to say here at Aravan formerly they lived in the 
old houses, afterwards they built good houses, Formerly, too, Turks used to 
come five or six at a time, and from our fear of them we used to hide at St. 
Nicolas, and from inside we nsed to shoot with a gun through the hole in 
the mill-stone and kill the Turks. Formerly long ago the Aravan people 
were tillers of the soil: it is more than a hundred years that they have 


™ This specimen of the dialect was very who also supplied the material for the notes, 
kindly given to me by Mr. Kechayépouloa, | use the conventional system of aceentuation. 
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been going to Stamboul. At Stamboul most of the Aravan people kept 
coffee-houses. The people of Ghourzono were soap-sellers, They used to 
remain there five or ten years, and used to come and remain here a year, 
marry, go back again to Stamboul, and remain there a few years more, come 
here again, and thus make their journeys. Now most of them bring their 
wife to Stamboul, and thus now the women. travel. Gradually the rich will 
go away to Stamboul and other places. 

It is seventy years since our church was built, and there were schools 
also, but twenty years ago they used not to learn much: a little reading and 
a little writing only. They used to read the Oktoéchos, the psalter, and the 
‘ Apostle.’ 

Since women have been going to Stamboul, everything has become d Ja 
France. Formerly they used to wear the Jipé, now all wear skirts, Only as 
yet they do not all dress their hair in modern style, but some do, Most of 
them still wear the yaemd, but gradually they will even wear hats. 

Now the Aravan people are fairly rich; all have some substance, little 
‘or much, At Aravan there are no Turks, all are Romaioi. They are good 
folk, and from living much at Stamboul have become civilized. 


& 86.—Notes. 


Ta opbpojimina: of durpoabivol 

Acyigxay: Néym, 3rd pl. impf. 

epou: €dd, 

wahiyia : wahaia. 

Tpocwrara : pl. of rpocwdor. 

epyocrar : hpyorro. 

Mavore: pl. of Maviains. CE below Toupfourare and ‘ApaSarore. 

“Ay: NixdAa: a large catacomb below a house in Aravan, which 
contains a sacred well (&yagua). The mill-stono mentioned below is the 
great stone dise (rpoy/) which can be rolled forward from a recess in the side 
of the narrow passage of the catacomb, and serves as a door (see Fig. 4). 
In the centre of the dise is a hole, through which a gun can be fired when 
the passage is thus blocked, The sketch in the Figure shows the arrangement 
in plan, with the dise blocking the passage (marked A), and its rolled back 
position in dotted lines (B). The side passage serves for pushing the dise 
forward and so closing the passage of the catacomb from the inside, All the 
villages from Fertek to Anakou have these catacombs, some especially at 
Malakopi, being very deep and reaching down to the level at which water 18 
found, which at Malakopi is some seventy feet. They are cut in the soft 
volcanic rock. This one at Aravan has two disc-doors in succession: I went 
into one at Malakopi, and passed four doors, and was assured that there were 
yet more further down. In some villages at all events the catacombs, the 
entrances of which are always inside the houses, used to communicate with 
one another. Now the connexions have been closed, and each house has its 
own separate catacomb, the upper parts of which are used as cellars for 

H.5,—VOL, XXX. is 
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storage. Their original purpose as places of refuge in time of danger ts 
preserved by their name xarapiy.;a, and when the news came of the recent 
massacres at Adana,a great part of the population at Axo took refuge 
in the catacombs, and for some nights did not venture to sleep above ground. 





Fic. 4.—DiacrasMatic Poax or Stosk Doon m «a CaTAcome 
m CAPPADOCIA, 


deipuer dacov: mill-stone; Turk. dejirmen, mill; tas, atone. It is the 
final » of deippév which changes the + to d. 

TupTi: Tpuma. 

weTavane: wert, Ist pl. imple 

Tipépge: gun; Turk. tufenk, 

exoTovan: exorove, Ist pl. impf. 

feBtijrpe: xnoupoal. 

vo: here a conj. since, that, It is the indecl. relative used like Mod. 
Greek mov. 

Syubsr: Stamboul (efs riyw [ddew’). 

xaidejnpe: Kaherlndes. 

caravjype: somp-sellers, 

xapocay : éxaGorto. 

dieidrav: the pres. (at Sinasos) is é:ecobwai: rupdeviopas (Suv. p. 234). 

waindear: waive (Mod, Gr. wyyairw), 3rd pl. imp. 

tdit¢vay: Cato, make, do, 3rd pl. impf., aor. grea, 

geripdifour; Turk. getirmel:. 

cehép: journey ; Turk. sefer. 

yaPas, gradually: Turk. yaved, 

ra Cepgiva: ot wAovetot; Turk. zengin, 


—-— oa 
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va taSpnpoty: ra8pm (Mod. Gr. tpa8a, draw), 3rd pl. fut. pass. 
TaSpype (srd pl. -povr) is the subj. of the pass. aor. raSpipa (=tTa8pnba), 
Mod. Gr, tpaSnytyKa, 

mera: éxxd(yjoia. The initial » is, as often in Mod. Greek, from 
the article. These words in Cappadocia date from a time when the 
article was not so“much broken down as at present and had masc. and fem. 
forms, Krinopoulos gives payeA (dyed), vaxpa, rexeAnoa, vevAd, (avd), 
via (€otia) and vowyyra, ownce (Pept. p. 56). 

xticin: éxytiory. The church of Ghourzono was built in 1846-8, and 
every village has a large church built at about this time, when the Sultan 
gave the necessary permission, Before this time the Christians had only 
small concealed churches, locking outside like dwelling-houses, and often 
half or even entirely underground. These are now in use as perebklisia. 
The school ts generally close to the large church, and the whole surrounded 
bya high wall with solid doors, so as to form a place of refuge. 

papaingKay: papawieen (parPave), 3rd pl. impfl., aor. guapa or Euaya 
( €naGor). 

Wakicxay: for vradrw, f read, of. § 5, note. 

évvav: &yewar. 

jera: a sort of girded dressing-gown opening in front and split some 
way up the sides. Tt is worn by women and by men also at Misti and places 
where the men do not wear European dress. Turks generally wear it. 

xovpovkes : the modern style of dressing the hair. 

ra bate: translated by tives. Turkish ? 

yafua: Turk. yetmag, The older Christian women often keep their 
mouth covered, which is all that the Turkish country women do. 

éapxa: hat; Turk. éabge. 

bike: even; Turk. bile. 

évrei: translated by dpxera: Turk. epei. 

ipag: eioodyua ; Turk. irs. 

capovmlat: xaforrat. 

pedemerXeioap: Srd pl. aor.; Turkish. medentyet, civilization. 


§ 87.—Turkisms. A resumptive list of the points in which Turkish 
influence appears is here added. 
(a) Common to Silli and the Poutak Ovasi :— 
(1) The presence of a numerous and increasing quantity of 
Turkish loan-words. 
(2) The position of the possessive genitive always before its 
noun. 
(3) The enelitic final position of the substantive verb. 
(4) The new pluperfect of the rijpya nror type. 
(5) The representation of the Turkish type geliyorum by a special 
phrase with kacrouus at Silli (and xe?uas in Cappadocia), 
(6) The use of the Turkish interrogative particle mi. 
(7) The influence of the Turkish vowel-harmony. 
u 2 
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(6) Found only at Silli:— 
(8) The addition of -niz to the Ist and 2nd pl. of the pres. 
deponent. 
(¢) Found only in the Poutak Ovasi :— 
(9) The disuse of gender. 
(10) The disuse of any inflexion of adjectives except a form for the 
plural. 
(11) The agglutinative use of terminations in both noun and verb. 
(12) The Turkish principle of unvoicing a voiced consonant at the 
end of words, 
(13) The absence of any special form for the comparative of 
acljectives. 


§ 88—The traditional ballads preserved in the villages of the Poutak 
Ovasi contribute a little to the difficult question of chronology. Most of 
these belong to the ballad-cycle of Digenis Akritas, the Byzantine hero who 
flourished on the eastern border of the empire in the twelfth century, and 
are thus identical in subject, and often verbally, with many of the folk-songs 
from the rest of the Greek world, and especially the southern and eastern 
islands, In common with the Pontic songs, they are the most definitely 
Akritie of all the ballads, often preserving the name of the hero, where it is 
lost in other versions. By this subject-matter and their connexion with the 
general corpus of Greek folk-song, these ballads are dated back into at any 
rate pre-Turkish times. Several collections have been published,™ and it is 
noticeable that in all these versions the extreme corruptions of the language, 
which I have above regarded on separate grounds as Turkisms, are not 
found, but they do shew, in proportion as they are well recorded, the local 
phonetic peculiarities and the especial Cappadocian vocabulary. This is not 
due to any carelessness or desire on the part of the recorders to purify the 
language; I noticed the same thing in a fragment of a song which I heard 
from an old woman at Malakopi. Pachtikos also has noticed this divergence 
of the language of the songs from the local dialect, though his regard for the 
songs as a mark of Hellenic national consciousness leads him to set it down 
to a popular desire to give the language of the national muse a greater 
purity and a more generally Panhellenic and less purely local character.™ Of 
the fact itself, however, there is no doubt. 

These traditional songs therefore have preserved linguistic features, 
such as the distinction of genders, now lost except for a few traces in the 
spoken language. It is unlikely, however, that features so easily altered 
should be retained orally through many centuries, and it therefore seems 
ws a ST Se eS 

a) Books containing songs are: Lagarde, and Sinasos; "AAewtopidqs, AeAtior, i pp. 712- 
Newgrirch, ans Kleinanirn, forty-four songs 728; *ApyéAges, Xuagds, pp. 156-171, twelve 
eollected by Karolidhia; Daxrixes, 240 Aqusty songs; @apardzevkes, Ti ZéAara, pp, 103-111, 
"EAA. Alcpara WTA, oe ‘A@hras, 1905, thirty- six ~ongs. See also bibliography in § 3. 
four senga with music, mostly from Malakopi " 260 Squddy "EAA, dopara, o, wf’. 
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probable that the extreme corruptions in the language due to Turkish 
pressure are of comparatively recent date, and form a ‘part of the process 
marked by the increase in so many villages of the Turkish element and in a 
few places by the total disappearance of Greek. 

These songs are now generally forgotten, or known only in a fragmentary 
state by old women. This is much to be regretted, but the recurrence of the 
same song in several published series makes it unlikely that much of 
importance has been lost. I could hear of no songs at Suilli, except the 
widely spread ballad of the woman immured in the foundation of the bridge, 
generally know as the song of the Bridge of Arta. I owe a corrupt but full 
version of this to the kindness of the schoolmaster Mr. George Chondalidhis. 
At Pharasa according to Karolidhis no folk-songs are preserved. 

§ $9.—Certain considerations poimt to the changes and disappearance of 
unaccented vowels being later than the appearance of Turkish. At Silli the 
changes of ti to 4 and of ot to ct are older than the change of unaccented ¢ 
to , and had ceased to operate as sound-laws before the latter began, since + 
and « are only affected before an original i, and are unchanged before the 7 
which results from an unaccented ¢. Inthe same way the change of ot to ai 
had ceased to be active before the change of @ to o began, because the o 
which represents an old @ is not affected by a following i. The change of 
oi to ci being common to Sill and the whole of the Cappadocian dialects 
may claim from its wide area to be the oldest of these changes, and, as this 
area is now broken into two by Turkish speakers, to date from pre-Turkish 
times. The changes of @ to c and 6 to p have been already (§ 45) suggested 
as dating from the appearance of the Turkish element, and the change of ri 
to i, as it affects Turkish loan-words, was in operation when these were 
entering or had already entered the dialect. The resemblance of Silli 
to Delmeso, Aravan, and Ghourzono, the nearest of the Cappadocian 
communities, marked by the common changes of & to p and ri to ¢i, suggests 
that when these two laws were working there were still connecting links of 
Greek-speakers, and they, together with the change of @ to ¢ and the other 
substitutions for 6 and @, may therefore be dated to early in the Turkish 
period. The explanation of the various substitutions for the usual pro- 
nunciations of 6 and @ given above (§ 45) involves the supposition that at 
some time Turks to some extent spoke Greek, and this time would most 
naturally be when they first made their appearance and had not yet entirely 
isolated Silli from the Cappadecian region. Just as this phonetic evidence 
agrees with the historical probability that the changes of 6 and @ took place 
early in the Turkish period, so a late date is indicated for the corruption of 
the grammar both from the evidence of the language of the popular ballads, 
and because it may reasonably be associated with the increase of diglossy and 
the loss of Greek due to the recent proportional increase of the Moslem 
population. Thus in its phonetic changes Greek shews signs of having been 
at some time adopted by Turkish speakers, whilst its recent grammatical 
decay reflects its losing battle with Turkish in bilingual communities, 


“ Lagarde, Neugr. Kicinasien, p. 4. 
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The succession of sound-laws at Silli dates the vowel-changes clearly 
later than these changes of the consonants, and this relative lateness is 
confirmed by the wide difference in the treatment of the vowels between 
Silli, with its vowel-weakening but with no dropped vowels, and the 
Cappadocian dialects, which preserve ¢ and o but drop unaccented i and w, a 
difference which is due to these changes having come about after the areas 
had been separated by the progress of Turkish in the intervening district. 
The weakening of unaccented ¢ and o at Malakopi in the middle of a district 
where such a phenomenon is unknown, must be quite a recent independent 
development. 

The liquid pronunciation of X} and » at Silli must be later than the 
change of ¢ to 2, since it occurs before every i-sound, irrespective of its 
origin. 





§ 90.—The general conclusions which may be drawn are :— 


(1) The most marked feature of these dialects is the corruption of the 
very structure of the language under the influence of Turkish. 


(2) This influence is strongest in the Poutak Ovasi villages from Axo 
southwards, excepting Delmeso, and it is precisely in this region that-Greek 
has quite recently gone under altogether in several villages, 


(3) This extreme corruption is not of very old date. 


(4) The Poutak Ovasi villages have points in common with Pontic, These 
are especially numerous in the northern villages and Sinasos. 


(5) Three of the villages in the south-west (Delmeso, Ghourzono, and 
Aravan) have a phonetic resemblance to the dialect of Silli (ve > Ge and 
o> p). | 


(6) There are resemblances between the dialects of Silli and of Leivisi 
in Lycia. See §§ 7 and 14, 

(7) The dropping of unaccented i and « and the change of unaccented 
e and o to i and w give all these Asian dialects a point in common with the 
dialects of Northern Greece. This, however, should not be pressed. In Asia 
these changes hardly extend beyond endings, whilst in the North Greek area 
they affect both stems and endings impartially, and we have also seen that 
the appearance of these phenomena must be dated to a period later than the 
isolation of the dialects by the Turkish invasions both from the rest of the 
Greek world and from one another, | e rest of tl 


(8) The preservation of ancient forms unknown outside Asia (notably the 
old possessive pronouns) shews that it is right to assign to these dialects a 
very long period of independent development apart from the rest of the 
ee eee vite period dating in fact from the swamping of Hellenism 
In A nor and the consequent isolaty these unities by t 
A Seq] ation of these communities by the 
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My best thanks are due to all the Greek communities for their kindness 
and ready help. Without this and their lively interest in their own language, 
it would have been impossible for me to collect the information for this paper. 
To Stephanos Erisalis of Sill, who taught me the dialect and dictated the 
folk-tales after his day's labour in the carpet factory, to Mr. George 
Chondalidhis, the schoolmaster of Silli, who gave me my first notions of the 
dialect in a flying visit the previous winter, to Mr. Tsongas, the schoolmaster 
of Fertek, who allowed me to interrupt his lessons by questioning his pupils, 
to Mr. Nikolaos Kechayopoulos of Aravan, to the blind singer in the church 
of Malakopi, to the keeper of the village shop at Misti, and to many others 
I am especially indebted for assistance in studying this latest branch of their 
ancestral language. 

vi R. M. DAWKINS. 
) NOTE. 

A second journey in Cappadocia this summer (1910), when I visited 
also Semendere, Oulagatsh, Dila, Silata, Potamin, and Pharasa, enables me to 
add some important points. The rest. of my new material with texts and 
translations I hope to publish later. 

§ 2 (@)—Monsieur Grégoire kindly tells me that the name Nikopolis 
commonly given by Greeks to Shabin-Kara-Hisar ts incorrect, and that 
Purkh near Enderes is really Nikopolis. I owe to Grégoire (8.0.1. 33, p. 39) 
the name-of another Greek-speaking place, Shar-Yer (Avepert, Sharjeryye), 
the ancient Magalessos, S.W. of Shabin-Kara-Hisar and just N. of the Halys. 

$$ 33, 81; 87, 5—The phrases with xaroupe and «efuae not only 
translate the Turkish present of the geliyorum type, but are also literal 
translations of the Turkish idiom of the participle followed by durmag: 
¢.9. Fpyouut Ki kaooupe represents gelip durtyor. Many other Turkish idioms 
are taken over thus. 

§§ 56-62.—The ace. in -or of masculine nouns in -o¢ 1s used only after 
the definite article. Otherwise the acc. as well as the nom, ends in -o¢: 
#9. from Silata, Ilipvyay co boXeuo, they went to the war, but [lotear wroXenos, 
they made war. I noted this at Potamia, Silata, Misti, Malakopi, and 
Delmeso. At Fertek, Aravan, Oulagatsh, and Semendere the language is so 
much broken down as to have almost lost all formal distinction between the 
nom. and acc. The separate acc. form at Ghourzono I suspect is only used 
after the article. 

§ 90.—The dialect of Delmeso, although the village is only half an hour's 
walk from Fertek where the Greek is very corrupt, is almost.as pure as. that 
of Potamia and Sinasos, which it greatly resembles. It is in this type that 
we must recognize the old dialect of Cappadocia before Turkish had made its 
most serious inroads, At Semendere and Oulagatsh on the other hand the 
grammar reaches its deepest corruption, and the number of Turkish 
loan-words is greater than anywhere else. At these two villages Greek will 
soon be extinct. R. M. D. 


THE HOMERIC CATALOGUE, 


In antiquity Apollodorus wrote a work upon the Greek Catalogue, 
Demetrius of Scepsis one, in thirty books, on the Trojan; both were used by 
Strabo, who surpassed, fortunately, either in judgment. Titles of similar 
works are ascribed to the logographer Damastes and the rhetor Polns. 
Its literary merits are extolled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp, Verb. 102, 
and though a considerable number of MSS, omit it,’ Tribonianus of Side 
in the Byzantine period was found to execute a special metaphrase of it, 

In modern times the latest work dealing with the Catalogue apart 
appears to be the short treatise of Benedikt Niese* Der Aomerische 
Schifskatalog als historische Quelle betrachtet, Kiel, 1873. Written at the 
blackest moment of Homeric and historical science, before the first light 
from archaeology had begun to illumine the gloom of Higher Criticism, before 
even Wilamowitz had lit his corpse-candle, the book naturally cannot influence 
our opinion now, and would not have needed mention but for the singular 
wis inertiae owmg to which it is still currently cited. Niese’s principal 
conclusions were: the Catalogue involves late political circumstances, 
contains geographical inaccuracies, especially in regard to Thessaly, and is 
the result of the contamination of an old geographical document or periegesis 
dating from 770-740 with names of heroes and peoples taken from the 
Cypria: the Trojan Catalogue is made out of the Trojan Catalogue again 
in the Cypria with additions from the body of the Iliad: and the editor 
of both may be found in a Milesian of 630-600, 

These statements, sufficiently laughable in themselves, will be best met 
by a comparison of the é:dxocuos with independent historical evidence! 


I. 


The Catalogue purports to give the names of the commanders and the 
number of each commander's ships (apyovs ad pnap vias te wpoTacas) that 
eame to Troy. The enumeration is made on the occasion of Agamemnon 


1 To the list in ed. 2 of the Oxford Iliad I 


may now add Matritensis 4560, where, as in 
M10, the Catalogue is odiled at the end. No 
tradition exists of the omission, and the reagon 
for it is conjectural. 

#M. P. Nilsson, KerdwAon FA. Muse. Ix, 
161 sz. developes Niese's ideas to still more 


AMUsing excesses (the Trojan catalogue was 
made by the Dorians of Rhodes Mh 

* On the Homeric side I have no acknoo wledg- 
ments to make. Among geographers and ex- 
plorers, Monsieur V, Bérard, Mr. Hogarth, and 
Professor Garstang have supplied me with ideas 
and information, 
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leading his host into battle after his quarrel with Achilles. The series of 
peoples has nothing to do with the arrangement of the Naustaihmos or 
camp on the Trojan shore, about which we have information elsewhere,* 
nor is it stated that the sequence corresponds to the position held by the 
units at Aulis: in fact the contrary results from the local, doubtless Auhdan, 
indications 526, 558, 587. The Catalogue is the list of the forces assembled 
at Aulis, but in the order of their position on the face of the earth. The 
order is geographical; the writer considers the whole Greek world, 
in zones, and how the separate races lie within each, This appears from the 
following abstract. 


I. vy. 494-558. 1 Boeotians, 2 Orchomenians, 3 Phocians, 4 Locrians 
(of Opus), 5 Euboeans, 6 Athenians, 7 Salaminians. 

The writer begins with central Greece, between the isthmus and Oeta, 
Euboea, and Phocis. Perhaps because the armament which he details was 
for the first time collected at Aulis. He starts from the part of Greece 
where the feet found itself and from the race to which Aulis belonged. 
He must have begun somewhere: in an international matter he gave a 
complimentary priority to the local authority, (1 have sought to explain 
UR. 1906, 195 the meeting of the fleet at Aulis from practical reasons.) ° 
This seems more probable than that the Catalogue hailed from a ‘ Boeotian 
school’ of poets, who dealt in catalogue-literature and glorified their country. 
The Boeotian Muses and school of poets are so far as we know a post-Dorian 
growth. ‘There were none such in the heroic age. Helicon as well as 
Pieria is Dorian. Catalogues certainly were beloved of the Hesiodeans 
and the Peloponnesian epopoei; but the thing is a property of epos 
generally. 

Within the district the order is a kind of circle, W.N.ES,W. 

IL. vy. 559-624, 8 Argos, 9 Mycenae and Corinth, 10 Lacedaemon, 
11 Pylos, 12 Arcadia, 13 Elis. 

Peloponnesus, complete: no particular order, but we begin at the E. and 
end in the N.W., which affords a bridge to the islands. 

III. 14 Dulichium and Echinae, 15 Cephallenian islands, 16 Aetohans. 

The islands are divided into two groups; Dulichium under Meges, the 
Cephallenes under Ulysses. 

IV. vv. 645-680. 17 Crete: 18 Rhodes: 19 Syme: 20 Nisyrus, 
Carpathos, Casos, Cos, Calydnae. 

From N.W. Greece we are taken to the Aegean. Four groups of islands, 
of very different importance, are found. ' 





4@ 222,45, 805e7. Ajax and Achillea * Similar practical reasons may account also 
were at the wings, Ulysses in the middle; in for the inhabitants of the old [onic dodecapolis 
the middle were the altara and the dyop¢. The in N. Peloponnesus mking ship at Athens. 
Epipolesis (A 250) gives the order in the field. 
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Y. vv. 681-759. 21 Pelasgic Argos (Achilles): 22 Iton, etc. (Protesilaus) : 
23 Pherae (Eumelus): 24 Methone, ete. (Philoctetes): 25 Tricca-Oechalia 
(Podalirius): 26 Ormenion, etc. (Eurypylus): 27 Argissa-Oloosson (Polypoetes): 
28 Cyphus, Enienes, Dodona (Gouneus): 29 Magnetes (Prothoos). 

From the Carian coast we are taken to Greece north of Octa. The 
writer follows the coast from the mouth of the Spercheus round the Gulf of 
Volo (the district known to the ancients as Phthia), then inland in no 
particular order, and winds up on the coast again with the Magnesians. 


The divisions are clearly geographical: Greece north of Oeta, Greece 
between Oeta and the Isthmus: Greece south of the Isthmus: islands in the 
west sea: islands in the Aegean. The only exception is that the Aetolians 
are put with the Western islanders, instead of in division I. with the 
Phocians. Greece N. of Oeta corresponds to the historical Thessaly, 
The northern boundary was the same as it has always been. In later times 
Hesiod (fr. 96 ed. Rzach 1908) admitted Megara to the Catalogue (under 
Ajax), and in Dictys’ list (1, 17) we find Thebes, Acarnania, the Cyclades, and 
even Colophon. 


IT. 


Not only the commanders of the ships are given, but how many ships 
each brought. Thucydides, it is well known (i. 10), endeavoured to strike an 
‘average and estimate the strength of the armada. I do not wish to raise 
this question, or the probability of the total, or, even less, to draw any 
inference to the population of Greece or of the separate states. I think on 
the other hand the figures allow a conclusion to the relative size and 
importance of the states. This is suggested by the plausibility of the 
numbers, especially, as will appear, in the case of places which had been 
forgotten, like Pylos and Dulichium. Some attempts were made to 
tamper with the figures, but they did not affect the vulgate.* I give the 
forces mm a table, 


100 Agamemnon. 

$0 Nestor, 

80 Crete (90 Diodorus, v. 79), Argos, 

60 Sparta, Arcadia. 

50 Boeotians, Athenians, Pelasgic Argos. 

40 Phocians, Locrians (of Opus), Euboeans, Eleans, Dulichians, 
Aetolians, Iton, ete. (Protesilaus), Ormenion, ete, (Eury- 
pylus)» Oloosson, ete. (Polypoetes), Magnesians, | 

40 Orchomenus ; Nisyrus, Cos, ete.; Tricca-Oechalia. 

* The catalogue of the Iph. Aufl, gives the agrees: Ajax in some accounts brought 18 not 


Argives 50 ships, the Athenians 60, Gounens 12; ©. 1901. 344 Diod se 
. » tk. lL, 7. ors v. 70, raises 
12 instead of 22 in which Pap, Oxyrynchus #2 = the Cretan ccnttagent bo oO, 4a 
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22 Cyphus, ete. (12 according to others). 
12 Salamis (13 others), Cephallenes. 
11 Pherae (Eumelus). 

9 Rhodes. 

7 Methone (Philoctetes). 

3 Syme, 


Twenty-nine contingents in all, 


In this list the striking features are the great power of Pylos (slightly 
stronger than Argos, and materially stronger than Sparta or Arcadia, it ts 
the second state in Peloponnesus; Nestor’s prominence in the Iliad 1s not 
entirely due to his age and eloquence) ; the even balance of power between 
the peoples of central Greece, 50-40-30; the accurate differentiation between 
the islands, Syme, Rhodes, and the Coan archipelago; and the political 
insignificance of such prominent heroes as Ulysses and the Telamonian Ajax. 
As Euboea to Ajax, so is Dulichium to Ulysses. 

I proceed to notice some sections in particular. 


1. Boeotia. Thuc. i. 12 says Bowsol...é€& “Aprys dvacravres taro 
@eccahaw... Tyr vow Bowsiav ... @xnear, whence, as the Boeotians are 
in Boeotia in Homer, it has been inferred that this part of the Catalogue is 
post- Dorian. Thucydides was probably misled by the nomenclature. Some 
races certainly carried their names south with them, the Hellenes, Enienes, 
Phlegyae, Achaei, whom we can see moving; others took the name of the 
country which they occupied, and this seems generally true of the Dorians, 
who became in Argos 'Apyeior, in Lacedaemon Aaxedarpovto:, in Elis ‘Heian, 
and similarly probably in Boeotia Borwvo/. There is no evidence that the 
name Borwro’ was ever borne by anyone north of Octa. The Dorians in 
general took their name, according to their own tradition, from Awpis; or 
according to Herodotus from Dryopis; they were not called Dorians till they 
arrived in Peloponnesus; when therefore we find a place called Am@ptow in 
Peloponnesus it is a simple case of the same place-name recurring in Greece, 
like Ephyra, Occhalia, Orchomenus, Thebae, and has nothing to do with 
race.?——Homer knows of no Muses in Boeotia, though Thespiae exists. What 
the poet means by “TwoéSar is not clear; Thebes fell in this generation, as 
Sthenelus tells Agamemnon 4 406. | 

“Apvn in Homer, here and in the war between it and Arcadia 9, 137, is 
Boeotian. In Hesiod Seuf. 381, 475 it is apparently in Phthiotis, on the road 
between Pagasae and the Muppidervaw wots or Trachis (Cf. 1906, 199 sq.). 


a! 





I mean that Sepls and Adpuor were both AZ. 36, 207, Glotia i 15), does not seem 
known by these namos before the Return of the more convincing than that produced by Mr. 
Heraclidac. What the root meant I venture to Murray (Mise of Greek Epic, p. 40) [ do not 
think is unknown: the derivation from 8pis, know from where, which connects the word 
Solos ete, (Fick, B.B. 24. 299, Kretechmer, with the latter part of daxaderadepa, etc. 


1. Sool wo Ee eee 


oa. wl eee 
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Homer does not mention it in his list of Protesilans' towns; on the other 
hand, Hesiod says nothing abont Jton or Itonia, where the later accounts 
placed the encounter of Heracles and Cyonus. Are Arne and Iton one, and 
are they Mr. Wace's Zerelia? In any case it seems needless to transport Arne 
to Kierion, with Strabo. To Thucydides the Crocian plain was ‘ Thessaly.” 
The way in which Part I. ends with Attica and Salamis, leaving unaccounted 
for the coast between Athens and the Isthmus, lends some colour to the 
modern idea that Nioa may be Nisaea, ic. Megara. Still, it is curious that 
Homer should have coupled the north and ‘south extremities of Boeotia in 
one line, and that Hereas and Dieuchidas neglected the opening instead of 
inventing Neraiys in their version of 558. 


4, Locrians. When of their chief Ajax it is said éyyein & éxéxacre 
[aréAAnvas xai “Axatovs it is plain both these proper names are to be 
understood locally, since Ajax though a stout hero did not excel with the 
spear Diomede, Achilles, or his greater namesake. "Ayatol is used as in the 
phrase “Apyos dv’ immoBoror xai 'Ayatiéa eaddeyvvaixa not of the Greeks 
as a whole, but of a district; and probably of that to which it clung in 
history, Phthiotis. (So it is used in the account of Peleus’ kingdom, v. 684.) 
The writer would have saved his credit by pointing out that Achilles was a 
Myrmidon. 

The Hellenes, whom Ajax surpassed, all of them, demand separate 
consideration. They are a portion of Peleus’ subjects, as "EdAds is part of his 
territory. The Locrians from this passage have a prima facie right to the 
name. Now Phoenx I 447 49. lived originally in “EAAaéa wxadAcyivarxa, 
his father was Amyntor Ormenides; when he defiled his father’s bed he fled 
&:’ "EXAaéos etpuyopoco and came to Phthia, where he supplicated Peleus. 
Hellas therefore though near Phthin was not the same place. Now 
Amyntor Ormenides lost a hat, wites, which was taken €F "EXea@vos by 
Autolycus, who lived on Parnassus, and given to a person at the safe distance 
of Cythera. Hellas therefore contained Eleon. The only known Eleon is 
the Boeotian one B 500 (Paus. i. 29.6). It would appear therefore that 
the Homeric and prae-Homeric Hellas was a district to the south of the 
Spercheus, not the north; and extended through Locris to Boeotia and was 
in fact a kind of prolongation of Oeta. 


9. Agamemnon. To my arguments for the correctness of the account 
of his kingdom, Mycenae-Aegium, given C.¢. 1909, 81 9., I may add that of 
the story A 37047. Agamemnon speaking to Diomede recalls the first 
Theban war. Tydeus and Polynices were collecting assistance :— 

rot pev yap arep wokeuou eionjAGe Muxivag 
Feivos Gp’ avtibéw TloXvveixet Nady ayelpew, 

That is to say, in the generation before the actual one Argos and 
Mycenae were in different hands and Argos sent an embassy to Mycenae. 
Thus the whole view of Mycensae in Homer coincides with the Catalogue, I 
may add that the epithet “Apyos és twroSoror is further confirmed by the 
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mare Aege, which Echepolos of Sicyon gave Agamemnon as the price of 
staying at home, YF 995 sg.; and I conjecture that Arion, Adrestus’ horse, 
ih, 347. hailed from Sicyon, not Argos. The Thyestes-Aegisthus barony was 
more probably on the East coast (Monemvasia) than in the bay of Messenia 
(as I suggested id. p. 90), since Agamemnon disposes of the towns on that 
hay, and on this voyage Agamemnon is blown back from Malea till the wind 
changed. Cythera, too, where the ancients made him refuge, belonged to, 
or was inhabited by, Amphidamas at Seandeia K 266 ag° An echo of 
Agamemnon's conquest of the aiyiades (Herod. i. 145) tells how the lonians 
( Mycenaeans) were driven into Helice and Aegium and six more towns across 
the border, where, as none of these towns belongs to Elis in the Catalogue, 
they may have existed in independence with no name but Iaones ; but the 
historians (Herod. vii, ‘4, Strabo 353, Paus. vii. 1) postdate the movement 
to the Dorian age, though Pausanias contrives to keep the three strata, ones, 
Achaci, Dorians, distinct. 

The fact that in the American excavations at Corinth nothing Mycenaean 
has been found will hardly be considered to disprove the existence of a heroic 
Corinth. Until the other day a heroic Sparta might have been denied on as 
good grounds. Nor is the account affected by the uncertainty whether 
Ephyra was an older name for Corinth or a separate site. 


10. Menelaus, The latest achievement of English excavation is to 
give us the Homeric Srdpry, opposite the Dorian town, It will be convenient 
to pass to Nestors kingdom at once. 


11. 5O1 Of 6 Tudor 7 €veporto cai ‘Apnrnv épatenyy 
kal @pvor, 'AXderoio wopov eal evaTiToY Aisru, 
cai Kuraptooijevta xai Apdeyévecay evator, 
ca) UlreXedv xal "EXog xai Ampior, évGa te Moveat 
dwronevat @apivpty Tor Opyica wavear @oLenys, 
Olyarindev lovta rap Evipurov Olyadtjos.... 
ray avd’ Hryenoveve yepnreos inréta Neotrap, 
ra 8’ évevyjxovra yAadupai pees eoTeXowyTo. 


No more striking example of the endurance and indestructibility of 
canonical tradition has ever been afforded than by this section. The 
historical Greeks, while they respected the letter of the Catalogue, had lost 
the clue to its meaning. There were three Pyloses, said the oracle: the 
Elean and Messenian both claimed to be the home of Nestor. The claim of 
the first may fairly be called grotesque, since we know from Nestor’s own 
lips that his country was often at war with Elis, The claim of Messenia was 
accepted by Hellamicus fr. 64, Pherecydes fr. 56, and Pausanias, and may be 
ealled the vulgate opinion of antiquity. The lonely bay of Navarino, 
unknown had not Pothos or Phthonos or some other of Mr. Cornford’s demons 








# ‘Thytene, and 9 Aix Makedar xpbstowépyy, Dorian period, as were Cythera and “the other 
was separate from Sparta in the early post- islands," Herod. i, 82 
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impelled Demosthenes to land there, and Eris in later days sanctafied the 
spot with a notable duel, was assigned to Nestor for his capital and Hermes 


(in the hymn) to store his cows. In antiquity Strabo by a more attentive 


reading of Homer rejected the Elean and the Messenian Pylos, and fixed 
Nestor's capital at 30 stadia from Samicum in Triphylia. This was 
brilliantly supported by Bérard upon a consideration of topography, tides, etc. 
(it is the most substantial part of his book), and demonstrated by Dirpfeld, 
who has unearthed Mycenacan remains at the required sites.* 

Archaeology thus allows us to appreciate the entry in the Catalogue. 
With 90 ships Nestor is the second power in the Morea; slightly stronger 
than Argos, a third stronger than Sparta or Arcadia, more than twice as 
strong as Elis. This agrees with the sites mentioned, which run from 'Thryon 
the ford of the Alphens to Cyparissiae, The towns specified are either on the 
coast (Thryon, Arene, Pylos) or on the hills which command it. That 
‘Pylos’ stretched further inland and held or claimed the whole course of the 
Alpheus appears from the stories of the wars between the barons of Pherae, 
belonging to the house of Diocles-Orsilochus, and the Arcadians, E542, H 9, 
135. In E542 «. Diocles, father of Crethon and Orsilochus, is living at 
(yoy), and is son of the river Alpheus, 6g 7’ evpy peer vty dra yains, and 
this np or Pepai was within a day's drive of Pylos, y 458, in the day of the 
grandson Diocles. In Nestor’s youth, H 152 sg., the Pylians and Areadians 
fought 

: Deas wap tetyerowr, lapdavov audi péePpa (135), 


at a place also described as éa' wxvpom KeXadorve. 

The only known @era is a sea coast place in Elis N. of the Alpheus, 
which Telemachus passed on his way home from Pylos (0297), The 
Arcadians had nothing to do here: the place for which they and Nestor 
fought must have been on the joint border, When Nestor went north he 
fought the Eleans, not the Arcadians. Hence in H 135 we should clearly 
read "Pypas for Peas with Didymus after Pherecydes; the corruptions in 
these names—Perd, Depla, Depal, Pypai, are constant.” Pherac, then, was on 
the upper waters of the Alpheus, and the ‘lapéavo¢s and the KeXdéev, which 
are only known from this passage, must be feeders of the Alpheus. 

Where this place Pherae was, which Nestor helped his vassal to defend 
against the Arcadians, and whither Pisistratus and Telemachus drove in one 
day from Pylos, is unknown. Bérard’s identification of it with Aliphera 
is clearly wrong and based on the similarity of name. Aliphera, notorious 
for its mosquitoes, leads nowhere and is on no road; its name has nothing to 
do either with Pherae or Alpheus, and is no doubt the same as Aiykéde:pa in 
Eretria (Hoffmann, fonic Dialect, pp. 13, 14), as Fick has suggested. 
Dirpfeld, while he accepts Bérard’s view that the two young men made for 
the central thoroughfare which led.by the waters of Eurotas and Alpheus 





= 








* V. Beérani, Les Pheatciens ol POdysace, i. * Tothevy, ll, in my note on « 297 add Galen 
pp. 6lsgg. W. Dorpleld, Atth, Mitt, 1907, vii- xvii, pt. 2. 88 K. and XMen. Hell. iii. @ a0 


ui 00H, 205 eg. enn SED ay. where geds is a necessary emendation for o@éas. 
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from Sparta to the Ionian Sea, puts the intermediate stage and home of 
Diocles near the modern Leondari and the upper Alpheus (Zeukes, 1905, p. ¥). 
That the place was somewhere in these parts admits of no doubt: its name 
was lost in historical times. So was opie, an Arcadian xa mentioned 
by Ephorus, fr. 97. The latter name is not far from Pepia, Depa’. Cf. also 
Nootia, Neoraria Ephorus 58, another Arcadian village. Dérpfeld holds 
that Telemachus’ route was along the Neda, past Phigalea. But the valley 
of the Cyparissius, farther south, is as likely: this is the line of the modern 
railway, and passes the traditional site of Awpiory and across the plain of 
Stenyclarus, This route is favoured by the story @15 s9., of which the 
evidence is unfortunately not quite certain. 

Speaking of the bow and arrows which Penelope brought out for the 
suitors to try, the poet says 6 13 


étipa ra ot Feivos Aaxedainom dane tuyioas 
“Idiros Evpurions, darteieeXos d@avaraceww. 

ta 6 €v Meconpy FupSdHrny ddAjoup 

sin €v Optidoyoo baidpovos. ror “Oduacets 
yhie wera YX pelos, TO pa of wag Srpwog dhbeAK|r" 
pita yap €F ‘lédens Merorvint dvépes derpav 
vyovel wokURNHio’ TpinKaee’ 702 vopias. 

tov évex’ €Feoiny zokAny oboy WAPer 'Oduaceis 
waidvoes eww" wed yap Tee waTiHp GANoe TE yéportes. 
“Idutos abé’ trove éifteros, al of GAorro 
éadexa CyNerai, two 6 nyulovor tahaepyoi. 


This passage would decide important questions, if its evidence were 
clear. In the first place what is the olxos ‘Optikoyoto v. 167 Is Ortilochus 
one of the Dhtocles-Ortilochus-Diocles dynasty? Ancient opinion said 
yes (€v Pepais schol. 16); and as the other Ortilochi in Homer are (i) a 
fictitious Cretan invented by Ulysses o 260 and (ii) a Trojan @ 274, it looks 
as though the writer did intend Pherae. Now the alxos ‘OprtAoyoto is here 
equated with Meeenry (15). Therefore the Alphean Pherae is equivalent to 
the heroic Messene. (This is the only place where Messene and Messeninns 
occur in Homer.) Now in history we know nothing of Messenians on the 
Eurotas or on the Alpheus; they are separated from either river-system by 
the N.W. continuation of Taygetus. If then the Alphean Pherae is in 
Messenia, it must at least be on one of the extreme upper feeders of the 
Alpheus, and on the west side of the valley: so a Messenian town might 
claim the valley at its feet, as the Grand-duchy of Tuseany stretched far down 
the N.E. slope of the Apennines into Romagna, It would seem to result 
that the heroie Meeenpiot inhabited the plain of Stenyclarus, where we find 
them in history, and claimed also the upper valley of the Alpheus, command- 
ing which their baron lived in a castle at Pherae. Therefore Pherae was 
further south than Leondari; and Telemachus' route lay op the Cyparisseis 
valley and not along the Neda. It may seem strange that the Messenians 
eould raid Ithaca. Evidently they had access to the sea, and the whole 
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valley including Dorion home of the Muses must have been in their hands. 
It is strange that they could lift Iphitus’ horses from Oechalia near Tricca in 
Thessaly; but the stories of Melampus' raid (from Pereia to Pylos), and 
Hermes’ (from Pieria to Pylos), and how Heracles raided Geryones’ oxen 
from Ambracia and Amphilochia (Hecataeus 349) show that heroic Greece 
was liable to pillage from end to end. On the other hand, the absurdity of 
the identification of the Homeric Oechalia witha site (Andania) in Messenia 
is apparent; Eurytus of Oechalia in Messenia, robbed by Messenians, comes 
to Messenia to recover ! 

The heroic Messenians then were vassals of Nestor, and therefore are not 
mentioned in the Catalogue; their towns Kuvrapiooyets and Awptov represent 
them. As Agamemnon can offer Achilles (1 292-5) a string of coast-towns 
beginning where Menelaus’ kingdom left off and stretching along the whole 
bay of Kalamata round to Methone (if the ancient identifications are correct), 
it is plain that Agamemnon possessed the plain of the Pamisus and the 
southern half of the historical Messenia. To the north of this came the 
Messenians, a part of Pylos, as is clearly indicated by the poet in his 
definition I 295 wéarae [vAov 7aGcerros, * bordering on sandy Pylos, ie. on 
Nestor’s sandy coast, not the lonely bay of Navarino. 

All this, however, depends on the interpretation we give to verses 13-16: 

Iphitus gave him the bow at Lacedaemon where he met him; they fell in 
with one another in Messene in the house of Ortilochus.’ If the two places, 
Lacedaemon and Messene-Pherac, are to be kept apart, Iphitus and 
Ulysses met at Messene-Pherac, where each had business; they then 
proceeded (as Telemachus did) to Sparta (to their Févos, as Iphitus on his 
return visited his Feros Heracles, who killed him), At Sparta Iphitus gave 
his new friend the bow. This is not unnatural, but those who do not wish tu 
separate the reference of tuxyjoas and FupSayryy must take ‘the house of 
Ortilochus’ to refer to some unknown Spartan. The apparent arrival of 
Eurytus and Ulysses at Sparta to complain of the action of Messenians 
might seem a sign of post-Dorian interpolation, and is assumed to be so 
withont question by the Kirchhoffian school, But it is an obscure way of 
asserting the Spartan claim to Messenia, and involves the identification of 
the ‘house of Ortilochus' with Pharae-Kalamata. But this was never 
Aawedal peor. 

If we accept the passage as evidence, we gain a good idea of the size of 
Nestor's kingdom. From the mouth of the Alpheus it stretched to an 
unnamed point between Cyparisseis and Methone. The Alpheus was the 
frontier between it and Elis, and the frontier, though a disputed one, between 
it and Arcadia on the east. In Telemachus' journey there is no mention of 
Arcadia, which must have lain more to the north and east than in history. 
Ortilochus was Warden of the Marches, and maintained the communication 
between the Alpheus and the Eurotas. A kingdom of these 





dimensions 


might well be the second power in Peloponnesus and send ninety ships to 
Troy. The Dorian invasion changed everything, and everything was forgotten, 


The Catalogue, mtangible, was entirely misread. Only Strabo by an 
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attentive study of Homer resisted the rival and equally absurd claims of Elis 
and Navarino to be Pylos. But he preached in the desert, till one day, when 
Bérard, to whom the utmost credit 1s due, recovered the facts. 

The Dorian change is shewn, amongst other things, in the difficulty of 
identifying Nestor's towns. Seven lists of Pylian villages are extant. The 
first fuur, which are epic, are fairly uniform, but with the historians they 
change completely, and Aru if—which is quite doubtful—it is the same as 
Atwiov or “Evvor is the only name which persists. 

B 591 Pylos, Arene, Thryon, Aepy, Cyparisseis, Amphigeneia, Pteleos, Helos, 

Dorion. 

A 722 Pylos, Arene on the rotayos Murunios, Thryon. 

o 297 Pylos, Cruni, Chalcis, 

h. Apoll. 422 sgg. Arene, Argyphea, Cruni, Chalcis. 

Herod. iv. 148. Aésrpéor, Maxiorov, PplEat, Mupyos, “Eriov, Novdior. 
Xen. fell, in. 2. 21 sgg. AtA@y, Aewpeatai, Maxioriat, ‘Emitadceis, Aetpivor, 

‘Apditoda:, Mapyareis, "Axpapeioi, Aagiay im’ '‘Apeddwy detikeyo- 

pevos, Hareiog ) pera&t wodss ‘Hpaias cai Maxtatov, “Hpaia. 

Polyb. iv. T7-80 Zayscov, Aézpeor, "Trara, Turavéa:, Tipyos, Alsrior, 

Bodka€ (= AvAa@®), ErvrAayywr, Pplfa™ 

One of these towns, Ampsov, enjoys a singular distinction. Here ‘ the 
Muses met Thamyris the Thracian and stayed him from his song, as he 
came from Oechalia™ from Eurytus of, Oechalia; he had sworn to conquer 
even if the Muses sang. So they were wroth and made him blind and took 
his song from him and made him forget his music.’ It is not plain whether 
by ‘the Muses" we are to understand a centre or school,” some institution 
like the evp@ura: Moveapy “Hetodeiov at Thespiae in later times, or 
merely the local talent at some ayo. At all events we hear of no other 
poetical centre in Mycenaean or Achaean times. Pieria and Helicon are of 
the next age; the Homeric Muses are Olympian only in so far as they are 
divine, 

In this story we see a musician from Thrace, who had apparently found 
favour with one of the most northerly Greek barons, Eurytus at Oechalia. 
(The patron was of the same disposition: @ 224 he challenged Apollo with 
the bow and perished.) He descends into Peloponnesus with his new art. 
The Muses treated him much as Apollo treated Marsyas. Such is the fite 
of the innovator. The first performance of Wagner in Paris produced a riot. 
Who Thamyris was I would not say, but in the next age, after the invasion 
of Thamyris’ friends, we find the Muses at Thespiae and on Helicon. They 
established themselves north of the Isthmus. 

Dorion was placed by Pausanias iv. 33. 7 across the river Electra, 
on the way to Cyparissiaec. Homer knows no Oechalia except that which 

% Ptolemy fii. 14.39 hasKopéemor Kopiry(1),  ™ Schools of poetry in the heroid age veem 
“Srarea, Adwpeor, Tewdren os inland towns. implied by Pheomius’ statement y 347, airsdi- 

H Again, how absurd it is to make Thamyris Seeres §' elul, The others were SAAS eros, 
come from Andania, a few miles up the valley premiers prix. 
from Dorion, and in the barony of Dioclea | 
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with Tricca and Ithome formed the barony of Podalirius and Machaon. 
In later days Pausanias found the site at Etpurior, a yapior épnyor. There 
were other Oechalias in Greece, at least. there was one certain site in Euboea, 


as there were more than one Aegae, Anticyra, Argos, Asopus, Athenae, 


Ephyra, Orchomenus, Oropus, Pylos, and Thebes, and when the Tricean 
Oechalia lost its name (Hesiod, Pindar, Herodotus do not mention it), the 


others put inaclaim. Hence the confusion from Pherecydes and Demetrius 


of Seepsis (who identified Oechalia with Andania, as egregious a misinter- 
pretation as the Eleans’ claim to Pylos) to Mr. Leaf. When Adproy again 
was forgotten other sites seized the inheritance: if Hesiod really said 
(fr. 246 on the authority of Orus) that the blinding took place in the 
Dotian plain, he may have moved Thamyris a little east from Ocechalia, 
and made the local talent of Dotion enough to blind him; or was the 
name Awpioy already lost, like Pylos, by about 700 me, and Awrior 
a clerical correction ?™ 

It is so strange to find Phigalia ignored in the Homeric list of towns 
that I am tempted to see ap Dyyaderoy in 'Apdoyeveray 593. Nestor's 
epithet ‘yeprvios surely=yépwr; the nearest, and rather doubtful, Tepur/a 
is a village in 5.E. Messenia, where Nestor had nothing to do, Pylos was a 
centre of prophecy no less than of poetry, 225 99. The tribe-name also 
Kavxewres, who gave kings to Colophon, Herod. i. 147, does not occur, 


13. Nestor had fought not only against Arcadia but against Elis, 
A G07 sgg. He pushed one raid as far north as Buprasium. Elis is inter- 
esting for two reasons: the predecessors of the Olympian games took place 
there. A 690 Neleus going to race in Elis, his team was seized by Augeias. 
Prae-Dorian and prae-geometric remains have been found by Dirpfeld below 
the surface at Olympia Secondly Elis was a peraea unto the Cephallenian 
islands. Ulysses and other Ithacans kept their cattle here2* Acarnania as 
we shall see was in other hands, The entry is scanty, and omits all the six 
‘Ionian * towns which fell within the province (Herod. i. 145). 

Elis, where Ulysses and Noemon kept their cattle, takes us to the third 
division of the Cutalogue, the north-western peoples, Homer divides them 
into three: Dulichium, the Cephallenians, the Actolians, We may. take 
the second first. : 


} Ab. The Catalogue gives KedadrAjwes as the generic name of the 
inhabitants of three places, Ithaca, Zacynthus, and Samos (Same Zenodotus 
unmetrically, unless he altered the line). The name recurs A330 as the 
title of Ulysses’ whole foree, and » 378 of the troops whom Laertes led 
against Nericos; w 355 it applies to the islands other than Ithaca, Of the 
three islands inhabited by this race, Zacynthus is Zante: as Same was in 
historical times (and Samo 1s now ) A Name of iL town in Cefaloni it 
may fairly be supposed to have connoted the island in tho heroic made 

1 See note p. 322. a ieee “They bad a kind of drwouie, on whist 
eMoniaene ta” 188 epg. “Olympia in. Seymour, p. 240 is instructive, ii ee 


~ Wise |. 
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There is left Ithaca, which appears prima facie to be continued in the 
modern Thiaki. The name "I@axy resembles Baraxy, Madt@axn, Paiaxia, 
forms frequent in N.W, Greece (Kretschmer, Hinlettung, pp. 280 sqg. I have 
added Mak@uen, the islet N.W. of Corf) It is not the only Adriatic 
name in the Odyssey. Steph. Byz. Mepropes" €@vo¢ apo¢g roi¢ ArSouprots. 
"Exaraios Evpwrn (fr. 62) seems to substantiate the Taphian Mentes 
(a 179 49.) who sails to Temesa to exchange iron for copper. The Temesans 
are dAAoPpoos, ic. of foreign speech, like the Milesians, BapSapodawo: and 
the Sinties, ayprdewror. These epithets are all the result of commercial or 
colonising relations, Therefore Temesa is in Italy, not in Cyprus, whose 
inhabitants’ speech would have been understood. We seem to see iron on 
its way south, in this case by water. Mentes, the Mentores, and the 
Taphians were carriers between Noricum (with which it is most tempting 
to identify vapora in vepowa yadxor) and the south. Again a@ 259 
Mentor the Taphian entertained Ulysses after his pilgrimage to Dodona, 
after he had left Ephyra-Cichyrus, The Greek geographers will have been 
wrong in finding Taphos in the Dulichium-Cephallenes archipelago: piracy, 
the Taphian quality, could hardly exist in these waters. If Taphos was 
an island at all it may have been Paxos. Further, when we find O 530 aq, 
Phyleus the Epean, father of Meges the baron of Dulichium, bringing 
a cuirass from Ephyra rorapotv aro SedAnertos, the Adriatic metal trade 
and the West Greek situation of the personages together suggest that 
Ephyra the port for Dodona is meant, and in that case the mver DedAners 
will be one of those which in the next age were baptised Acheron 
and Cocytus. If the Elean Ephyra (Strabo 338) ever existed and were 
not, like the Messenian Oechalia, an inference from a musinterpretation 
of Homer, it is impossible here in the case of an Elean. Another Adriatic 
potentate was "Eyeros, ¢ 84. Epos does not admit types and allegories; 
this slave dealer must have lived in Dalmatia or Italy. The names Teveérioc 
or Mevxereis, and "Evrériov near Salona, Ptol. ii. 16, are slightly similar, I 
hardly like to suggest "Everos. Italian trade is implied w 304, if "AAuag is 
rightly identified with Metapontum. The real evidence for this trade is 
given in the concluding chapters of Mr. Peet's book (Stone and Sronse 
Age in Italy, pp. 490, 491), and reduces the argument for the lateness of 
the last books of the Odyssey on the ground of the mentions of Sicily to 
the same lamentable grotesqueness as the inference that the Odyssey 1s 
later than the Iliad because the Iliad does not mention figs (justly 
stigmatised by Durpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1907, p, xiv). 

The geographical terms then mm the Odyssey appear substantial.” The 
name Ithaca has belonged to the same island as far as we can trace name 
and island back in history. It is only in our day that the identity of the 
herote and the historical Ithaca has been doubted.“ The question as now 





19 The tombs of the Mycenacan Cephallenians = Arciéol, 38. 128. 
hare been recently discovered, J.H.S, 1900, 14 A sonstderatile: literatare not all of equal 
p. 357. Mycenaean objects in Cefnlonia, Rev, ‘importance is in existence on the subject. 1 
x 2 
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debated turns on the situation of Dulichium, to which we come directly. As 
to Ithaca itself, the objection that the description in Homer 1s meonsistent 
with the actual conditions is well met on the whole by Bérard, but not much 
weight in one sense or another can be placed on correspondences between 
detailed natural features and descriptions of landscape in literature, There 
is nothing to prevent the king of the group residing on the smallest island.” 
The absence of remains is natural in so shallow a soil; and at best adduces 
only the argument from silence. On the other hand I must admit (with 
Wilamowitz) that the poet regards Ithaca as the most westerly of the group. 
No allowance for primitive astronomy, and no adjusting of the points of the 
compass to suit it can get Dulichium, Zacynthus, and Same ‘away to the 
dawn and the sun’ of Ithaca, It was an error, that Ithaca was a lonely rock 
out at sea (wavwwepraty),” cherished to heighten the discrepancy between 
Ulysses’ personal prowess and his distant islet, the last thing in Greek waters. 
Ithaca was the ancient St. Helena. | 

Ulysses brings a small force, 12 ships) The number is constant, He 
left Troy with twelve (2 159) At Troy they acted with the Athenians, not 
independently, as the Telamonian Ajax with the same number attached 
himself to his Locrian namesake. It-is not plain if we are to understand 
that Same and Zacynthus were scantily populated (the suitors it should be 
remembered were reinforced from Dulichium), or that the Cephallenes did not 
respond largely to Agamemnon’s call. We remember Ulysses’ own reluctance. 
In any case the numbers are higher than the Rhocian contingent (9), or 
Philoctetes’ ships from Magnesia (7). 


14. Dulichium and ‘the islands the Echinae across the sea over against 
Elis’! sent 40 ships to Troy under Meges son of Phyleus who had migrated 
from Elis to Dulichimm. 

Meges is an important hero of the second class. He is found acting 
with the Epeans of Elis from whom the settlement had taken place (N 699. 
O 511); his father Phyleus was well remembered, as of Nestor's time (W 637). 
Dulichium sent 52 suitors to besiege Penelope, as against 24 from Same, 20 
from Zacynthus, and 12 from Ithaca. It is called wodtvrupos, totes, in 


contrast to the epithets given to Ithaca (Same receives no attribute, 


mention what | have read: Dorpfeld, * Das 
homerieche Ithaka’ in the Mélanges Perrot, 
1003, p. 7: the same reprinted with o reply to 
Wilamowitz os *Leukns: 2wei Anufsitee fiber 
das hiomerische Ithaka,’ 1905; V. Bérard, Les 
Phéuiciens ct [Ootyarés fi. pp. 405 ap; A, 
Michael, Doe honerische wad clas hewtige Ithakn, 
1002, Die Heimet dea Odyosews, 1905; P. Giasler 
Leubos-Sthaka, 14; J. Grinchel Dérpfelds 
Leukas-Jthoka Hypothese, 1907 (this gives the 
literature to date): Von Mardes ‘ Die Ithaka- 
legende anf Thinki* Newe Jahrb, 1906, xvii. 
233 ag, Vollgraff, ‘ Fouilles d’ Ithaque’ #027. 
1905, 245-165, ‘Dulichium—Leukas” ewe 


Jahrit, 1907. A good sketch is to be found 
in the late T. D. Seymour's Eife in the Homerie 
Age, pp. 45 ag, 

© The smallness is not only recognised but 
insisted! upon. Menelans 3174 offers Ulysses 
one town in Lacedaemon ay an equivalent for 
his * royatne." 

 Harveeprdiry loos not denote a point of the 
compass, it means “furthest out to wea.” “As 
Syrie o 404 is ‘Opreryiqn maticwepter * off Ortygia, 
aa large de 1’ Ortygie,” [thaen is ‘furthest 
out,” which is plainly contrary to fact. 

@ Elis aleo serves to ilefine the position of 
Cefalonia anid Zante @ Hi. 
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Zacynthus is ‘wooded’). It is the important place in these parts. The 
coasting-trade was between it and Thesprotia (£334, 5). Therefore Ulysses 
(in character) wishes to be landed on it — 397, presumably for its facilities for 
travel by land and water. Stall in this story also Homer seems wrong: he 
puts Ithaca between Thesprotia and Dulichium, not indeed on the coast, but 
somewhere out to sea N.W. of Dulichium (apos fodor). 

Laertes w 377 leads the Cephallenians to the sack of Nericos (which as 
we shall see was in Dulichian territory), There is no connexion, in origin or 
polity, between Dulichium and the Cephallenian islands. They are neighbours 
only. 

On the historical Greek map there was no Dulichium. It had 
disappeared as completely as Pylos. As in the ease of Pylos various 
attempts were made to appropriate it: Pherecydes (Strabo 450) equated 
it with Pale in Cephallenia, Hellanicus (fr, 138) with Cephallenia in general, 
Andron (£4.64. ii. p. 350, fr, 6) with part of Cephallenia. Their procedure 
is obvious: Ithaca and Zacynthus having kept their names, Cephallenia or 
the non-Samos part of Cephallenia was all that was available. Strabo 
himself, who saw that Samos was Cephallenia, made with less than his 
usual judgment Dulichium one of the Echinades. As though one of the 
Echinades, or all the Echinades together, could send forty ships to Troy, and 
fifty-two princes to court Penelope! ‘To what language the mame belongs 
and what it may mean is unknown. There is not the slightest reason to 
connect it with GeAsyos, though the resemblance misled both Strabo and 
some moderns. The etymologists have neglected the word: it is pre- 
sumably Illyrian, and is not wholly unlike Avppayor.” As it disappeared 
from the Greek map, its place was no doubt taken by another name; and 
Diirpfeld’s and Bérard’s attempts to identify it with Ithaca and Taphos 
respectively are in so far justified. But the arguments of both are nullified 
by their obstinate neglect of the Homeric evidence: to both Dulichium 
belongs to Ulysses. (I do not know when this id¥e foe began. To Niese, 
p. 35, Meges occupies an * auffallende Stellung’; but there 1s nothing in it in 
the least surprising.) The data are that Dulichium was separate, and a much 
more important place. Forty ships is the contingent sent by Euboca among 
islands, and by Aetolia and Elis among land-powers. 

If we allow the traditional identification of Zante, Cefaloma, and Thiaki 
—which account for the whole of Ulysses’ kingdom—the only place in the 
N.-W. Greek world which suits the Homeric data is Lenecas, the modern 
Sta. Maura. The ancient antiquarians were debarred from drawing this 
conclusion by the same persuasion which appealed to Bérard, namely that 
Leucas was a promontory and not an island, But the contrary, on this 
point, is maintained by Dérpfeld and with perfect success. A piece of land, 
surrounded by the shallowest lagoon, though the lagoon be covered only 


= Not wholly unlike either AdAwer, AfA- place-names passing through several languages 
puroy, AcAulvier, Godwarar, Aekwareis, OLA- these distant rapprochements seem permissible. 
eimor, Doclea, Dalluntum. In the case of 
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twice a day, isan island. Venice, even after the construction of the railway 
bridge, is an island: Comacchio, at the end of a bank of earth, Is a 
dependance of Ferrara. Dirpfeld (Zewkas, p, 24) offers Wilamowrtz for the 
sake of argument this solution; but no one that Lam aware of has made the 
identification except Sir Edward Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, 
1883, i. pp. 69,70. Tam glad to be anticipated by an impartial specialist, 
unfettered by the baseless presumptions of scientific history! Sta, Maura 
is a fertile island, with deep valleys, and as Doérpfeld's exeavations have 
shewn, was inhabited in the prehistoric period. Its neighbourhood to the 
continent and the shallowness of its lagoon made it both natural and 
necessary that it should take possession of the epeiros opposite. If the 
Cephallenian group, though separated by deep sea from the continent, had 
apparently an arrangement with Elis for the pasturage of their cattle, we 
may be certain that civilised inhabitants of Leucas acquired the mainland to 
which they were so close. Mycenaean remains are found at Coronta in the 
later Acarnania (Dawkins, J.HS. 1909, p, 355) and opposite Leucas at 
Palairos (Diirpfeld, Lewes, map) Leueas and the Echinades together 
screened off the land behind them: hence perhaps the Cephallenians had to 
have recourse to Elis; hence also we have no Acarnania in Homer. Since 
the first people we hear of to the North, in Ulysses’ real or false movements, 
are the Thesproti at Ephyra-Cichyrus, and on the other hand the Aetolian 
towns in the Catalogue are all to the East of the Achelous, it looks as though 
the Dulichian territory covered the ground between Actinm and the Achelous, 
The author of the Alemaeconis fr. 5 made Alyzeus and Lexcodins reign in 
Acarnania. Hence they could send forty ships, as Enboea and Aectolia did, to 
Troy. This is consistent with w 377, where Laertes at the head of his 
Cephallemans takes Nipixor .. . €vxtizevow wrodlefpov| deta arreipaco, 
Nericus (an Adriatic name, Kretschmer Kin/eitung, pp. 280 s7.) appears again 
in the Peloponnesian war: Thue. i. 7 wAeieas és Aeveada «ai awoSacww és 
Nipixor woinoaperos, These words do not imply the island Lencas, the 
Leueadian territory would suffice. In Homer an dery are/pow is not an 
island, indeed it 1s the contrary. Nericus therefore was some small place 
like Astacus on the mainland. Dérpfeld in fact identifies it with Palairas. 
Dulichium, like so many Greek place-names, passed out of existence 
and was supplanted by Leucas. But there is one place even in the Odyssey 
where the later name occurs, The souls of the suitors, w 11 ag. on their 
way to the asphodel field go by the ‘streams of Ocean, the rock Leucas, the 
gates of the Sun and the Land of Dreams.’ The latter part of the Odyssey 
is unoriginal, on many grounds but especially on account of the two 
recapitulations, y 310-41 and mw 121 «9, 149 sy. ‘Tradition said that 




















=! My conclusion had been arrived at, and 
this article completed before (May 21, 1910) I 
read the article *Dulichiunm-Leukas" by Wilhelm 
Vollgraff in the Newe Julrhiicher sir Philologic 
wed Pidagegit, 1907, s journal which owing 
to tts changel shape is somewhat hard to 


find in our libraries. I hasten to give Herr 
Vollgraff his place between Bunbury and my- 
self, Tam heartily glad that conclusions which 
stem to me almost self-evident have occurred 
toan experienced excavator who is conversant 
with the localities. 
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Eugammon, who wound up the history of Ulysses in the Telegonia, drew 
from ‘Musaeus’ in the @eexpwria. It looks as though these two recapitu- 
lations were taken from a post-colonial poet who served the local interests of 
these parts, and who required the verses to introduce his poem. Ephyri in 
Thesprotia, which in Homer is only the port of access to Dodona on the 
west side, in history was furnished with an Acheron, a Cocytus, and an adit 
to Hell. The second Nekyia was designed to illustrate this centre: the 
ghosts of the Suitors take the sea, and pass the Aeveas werpy on their 
way thither. Already the new name is in vogue. Hence possibly Laertes 
in the same book mentions Nericus without naming Dulichinm. 

This seems « probable combination of archaeological discovery with the 
data of the Catalogue: the kingdom of Pylos is a certain instance. 


IV. 


We are next taken to the Aegean. Why the poet left the N.E. Greeks 
to the last is not plain. 


17. ‘The Catalogue makes no distinction of race in Crete. This is done 
in the well-known passage + 170 sg. (from which and its 90 cities Diodorus’ 
90 ships v. 79 seem to be taken). One of these races are Awpiées. Mr. Myres 
has supplied an explanation of their presence, J.H.S. 1907, pp. 177, 178. 
I will confine myself to saying that such a mention of Dorians is not the way 
of a conquering race eager to give itself an heraldic past. If the passage 
in 7 were post-Dorian, the Dorians would have been the sole or dominant 
race in Crete, and the rest helots or penestae, The role of Crete in Homer 
is eflaced: she relies on her past, Minos, Rhadamanthys, Ariadne, the 
hundred cities, Idomeneus is the faintest first-class hero, apologies are 
actually made for his age and slowness, N 361,512. Nestor is much more 
important ; political power, in the poems, is in Peloponnesus, and this is 
confirmed by archaeology. Hence Mr. Burrows’ connexion of epos and Crete 
seems unlikely (Discoveries in Crete, pp. 206 ag.). 


18,19, 20. The other islands demand close attention. They form a 
bridge from Crete to Asia in a N.E. direction, Casos, Carpathos, Rhodes ; 
they then spread north along the coast, Syme, Nisyros, Cos, and Calydnae or 
Calymna, Calydnae the northernmost. They seem a kind of projection of 
Crete, and suggest that Mycenaean-Achaean colonisation took this line. 
That Mycenaean or Achaean settlements on the islands of the Aegean did 
take place I presume I may take as proved, and need spend no time over the 
old view, in Niese and many others, that this part of the Catalogue is a 
reflection backwards of the Dorian settlements centuries later.= I may refer 
in general to Mr. Hogarth’s Jonia end the Bast, e.g. p. 47. 


== 





2 I may note that it acems a curious canon J Heracles, it might be hence inferred that 
of historical criticism, the equatingof ‘Heracles' Heracles was prne-Dorian. In Homer the word 
and ‘Dorian.’ If the Dorians are Sons of generally connotes * pre-Achaean.’ 
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Not a word is said about Asia, but the Achaean islands imply that the 
eoast from Rhodes to Calydnae was more or less Achaean, and the remains 
at Assarlik confirm this. The islands are divided into groups according 
to ther settlement: (18) Rhodes, settled in the actual generation by 
Tlepolemus son of Heracles (from Tiryns according to the same story in Pindar, 
Ol 7). Tlepolemus falls in battle with his Asiatic neighbour, Sarpedon from 
Lycia. (19) Syme under Nireus; (20) the most substantial group, Nisyros, 
Crapathos, Cos, the Calydnae, with thirty ships under grandsons of Heracles, 
ic. in the third generation of settlers. In the case of Rhodes ‘ foreshortening’ 
clearly 1s at work; ‘Heracles’ was more than one generation back. Still 
relatively Nisyrus, etc,, may be an older settlement than. Rhodes (which sent 
a small contingent for so large an island). According to the story Cos was 
settled by Heracles after the First Trojan War (2 250 E 638 O 26). This 
is natural enough. Colonisation depended on the weakening of Asiatic 
coast-power. Advantage was taken of a success against Troy, the primectpal 
Asiatic power near the sea, to found these islands, a long way from it and 
protected by Crete. The second Trojan War, the war of the Iliad, was 
undertaken for the same purpose—to open Asia and the islands—and had 
the immediate result of colonisation at large. This, and not the need of a 
trade-route™ was why Agamemnon besieged, took, and destroyed Troy. 
At least when we find before an event a region slightly and tentatively 
colonised and largely in native hands, and directly after the event the same 
region colonised from north to south, the inference is clear that the event in 
question removed the obstacle to colonisation.** 

Colonisation was the reason for the Trojan War without necessarily 
being the occasion. When the mediaeval historian contemplates the 
colonisation of Syria, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the Venetian Pisan 
and Genoese trade, and the other political and economic results of that other 
international enterprise the Crusades, he is inclined to see in these conse- 
quences the occasion of the undertaking. We know of course that it was the 
preaching of Urban, Peter, und Bernard which sent Europeans to recover 
the Holy Sepulchre. . 

The Achaeans did not even colonise. The army which took Troy 
returned, and had no ambition but to return. The occasion which called 
distant and as we see reluctant contingents from Leneas and Dodona must 
therefore have been moral—the wiping out of some injury. So we need not 
disbelieve in Helen, 

The islands stop with Calydnae: immediate! ¥ beyond are the foreign-speak- 
in¢ Canans of Miletus. A question here is unavoidable: how did the Cata- 
logue-writer conceive the other islands, in particular the Cyclades? Samos, 


] Bérard i. 62 and Murray following him miles, would come overland. Hence perhaps 
think Troy commanded a trade-ronte. Eutwas in the Trojan Catalogue the omission of any 
there any trade with the Euxine at this time, reference to the Bosporus, a new sea (the 
or until the Milesian factories were established Pontus) or Bithynia, | | | 
centuries later | Asiatic trade, ¢.9. in silver and * Cf. Hogarth, Jonia, p. 59. 
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Chios, Lesbos no donbt were Asian.“ Lesbos was plundered by the Achaeans. 
The northern islands, especially the Sintian Lemnos, were neutral but 
friendly. Scyrus required to be reduced. About the rest there is a blank. 
Ulysses touched at Delos, where Apollo had an altar (a Mycenaean 
stratum has been found at Delos); Agamemnon says @ 238 he had passed 
no altar of Zeus on his way without sacrifice. Syrie or Syra™ is the home of 
Eumaeus, ‘off Ortygia, which may or may not be Rheneia (according to 
Strabo 487) but cannot be Delos, from which it is explicitly distinguished h. 
Apoll. 16. Dia 4325 in the story of Ariadne, between Crete and Athens, 1s 
said to be Naxos. The others are not mentioned. What was Melos doing ¢ 
Are they included in the wod\Agew vyeotes? Perhaps they supplied crews 
and boats, as Herodotus i. 171 imagines the island-Carians did for Minos. 
The later catalogues (ey. Dictys’) simply add them in. 


V. 
trreece North of Ceta, 


21. Pelasgicon Argos. On this I have little to add to what I have 
written CLR. 1906, 193 s9., €.@. 1909. 88, ete. The total, 50 ships, is repeated 
I] 168 sg. with further details, Three districts are included in the kingdom, 
Pelasgicon Argos, Phthia, Hellas, and three peoples, Myrmidons, Achaeans, 
Hellenes. Districts and peoples apparently coincide. Hellas was to the 
south, as we have seen p, 296; Phthia certainly was to the north, and seems 
to have denoted the coast-district from the month of the Spercheus to Sepias, 
if N 685 sg. the name PGior applies to both Protesilaus’ and Philoctetes’ men. 
It covered the mountains behind the Crocian plain (I 484 of Phoenix, nafow 
' éxxyaruyy Pbins AoXowecoty avaccer), but how far back is not plain. It is 
not proved that it applied to any part of the Peneus-basin, but it may have 
done 30, 

Whether Peleus’. kingldom—a meeting of races—spread out of the 
Spercheus valley to North or South, there 1s still no evidence. If the 
Tiypeis, conterminous with Melitaea, cf C/G, ix, mn, 205 (and Addenda pp. x, 
ag.) are the same as Eumelus’ [Iypeiy (see below p. 310), the likelihood that 
it did so is less. If we could connect BodSerory I 572 with a river BovXeves in 
the same district (and inscription), this would be another reason for limiting 
the district. Epeigeus 11572 once ruled é» Bovédelw, then having slain a 
man he came a suppliant to Pelens and Thetis, and now was ovte «aetrtos 
dvnp pera Mupyséoveoot. Schol. T remarks with unusual penetration ras 


@ Hogarth, fe. po 4f ‘the other great (Diog. Laert. L. ii) is enongh to assure the 
jalands pear the Ionian coast, Samoa, Chios, and = «© identification. A cave/Eust. 1787. 15) accident- 
Mytilene have yet to produce a single well- ally provided a din! on its floor, as may be seen 
attested Aegean object.” in some mediaeval eathelrale, Vherecydes 

% The coincidence of the tporel qeAlow of embodied the principle in an instrument. 

Syrie with Phereeydes’ qArpésier in Syra 
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8’ dy ixéreve tov Bagiiéa tijs éavrod wokews; Epeigens then was a 
foreigner, and if Bovéeos or Bovéderoy were Bovdevs, the Melitaea- 
Myniae district would be foreign. To identify them, however, we must 
assume a very early error in the Homeric text (Bovéei@ for BovAeiq), as 
the phonetic change of ) and @ is rare within the Greek tongue. Ch Boars 
in S. Phocis, and perhaps the river EvAetog (gen.) in Antimachus fr. 57. 

However this may be, with the Phthians to the N., Hellenes to the 5., 
the remaining tribe the Dolopes whom Phoenix was set to govern must have 
been to the W.,up the valley, where as Mr. Wace tells me habitation stopped 
no great distance beyond Hypata, and on the N, side. 


The remaining divisions of Homeric north-east Greece have been set in 
a new light by the excavations and observations of MM. A. J. B. Wace, 
Droop, and Thompson. I will not anticipate their forthcoming book on 
Northern Greece, but will note a few points suggested by the Catalogue or 
by Mr, Wace’s lecture given in Oxford in October 1909. 

22. Protesilans’ barony, 40 ships strong, is given no name in the 
Catalogue. In N 685 s9., a passage where several political entities are 
alluded to by their race-name (Athenians as Jaones, Eleans and Dulichians as 
Epeioi, Magnetes as Phthioi) his men are called Phthioi, It is hard to suppose, 
given the land-name Phthiaand the neighbouring Achaeans in the Pelasgicon 
Argos, that the herow name of the country was other than ‘ Achaean Phthia’ ; 
but it is noticeable how Homer does not bestow the Achaean name on the 
two districts to which it was attached in history, the Crocian plain and the 
N. coast of Peloponnesus. 

25. Eumelns at Pherae, Glaphyrae, and Toleus, on Lake Boebeis. His 
contingent is small, 9 ships, but he is an important second-class hero. Mr. 
Wace pointed out to me the strength of his position, the stronghold of Jason, 
Alexander, and Lycophron. To me it seems that he must have given the 
other Thessalian potentates passage to Toleus, and supplied them with ships, 
as Agamemnon did to the Arcadians: for whether any navigation went on at 
the mouth of the Peneus may be doubted. 

Further, if Typefn* in which Apollo tended Eumelus’ horses (766) 1s the 
district of the [[ypeis, neighbours of Melitaea (ante p. 309), Eumelus must 
have held a good deal of the pastureland looking down on the nght bank of 
the Enipeus. His territory would be increased but not his population, On 
these banks wandered Tyro & 235 sgy., and the country even then belonged 
to the dynasty of Ioleus. Tyro's granddaughter [pw may bear the same 
name. Her price was to consist of oxen from this country. In one version 
of Hermes’ cattlelifting (Ant. Lib. 23) Apollo's cows are grazed here and 
notin Pieria. Phylace A 290 is interpreted by Pherecydes of the Phthiotid 
Phylace. Again the conclusion is suggested that Peleus’ kingdom was 
bounded by Othrys and Oeta. 


aE = 





= The right form, fs it whew proved to Der, (Pnply Macrobits and four minusenle MSS. 
Insted inafew MSS. and in Stephanus. The including Escorial 4 i. 12) or ludicrously in the 
Homeric vulgate oltered it either to suit @epal = direction of Mhepfa 
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24. Philoctetes with 7 ships from Methone, Thaumacie, Meliboea, and 
Olizon. No collective name is given them, as none is given to Protesilaus’ 
force, but like Protesilaus’ men they are called @@ioe in N. In historical 
times their country came under the head of Magnesia. The total seems small 
for so large an area, but the identification of the sites Is uncertain, and the 
people were fishermen and archers, perhaps remnants of the Centaurs. 

The remainder of ‘Thessaly’ is divided by Homer into five baronies, 
four of which are clear in Mr, Wace’s account. The confusion imputed to 
the Catalogue lies at the door of the later Greek antiquanes. West 
Thessaly, the basin drained by the Peneus, Pamisus, Apidanus, and Enipeus, 
falls into two parts: (25) the upper Peneus; Tricea, Ithome, Oechalia. 
Mr. Wace will I hope identify the last. On the Greek ignorance of this site 
see ante pp. 301, 2. (26) The eastern and southern portion; Ormenion, the 
spring Hyperea, Asterion, Titanos, The extraordinary confusion into 
which Greek history fell here, interpolating Ormenion into Eumelus’ barony, 
is due as I noticed €.Q. 1909, 94 to Strabo's obstinacy in identifying 
Hyperea with a fountain of the same name at Pherae. It 1s a common 
noun, ‘Upwater. (27) Argissa-Gyrton-Orthe-Elone-Oloosson, under Poly- 
poetes son of Pinthous. No name is given to this people either, but 
when the same chieftains are mentioned M128 they are called ‘sons 
of the Lapithae,’ and their forces Aawé@ae th. 181. These people are 
pinned to the valley of the historical Europus by the mention of Oloosson, 
the modern Elassona or Alassona. The possession of Oloosson on an 
affuent implies that of the main valley. The other sites as identified by 
Strabo (439) cover the country on either side of the lower course of this 
river, and none of them are placed south of the Penens, When therefore 
Firithous cleared Pelion of the ‘hairy beasts,’ the Centaurs, he must have 
crossed the Peneus todo so, His fellow commander is Leonteus, son of Coronus, 
son of Caeneus. His ancestors,as we know from the stories about Coronis, lived 
on the Dotian argos, exposed to the hillmen, We may perhaps infer that the 
Dotian baron had migrated for security across the Peneus, whence he 
returned with Lapithae to extirpate his enemies. The historical Gyrton, 
Phalanna, and Gonnus are not mentioned. (29) The Magnetes, forty ships 
strong, who lived wept [Inverér wai [bjAror etvooipuddor, They are farther 
north than where we find them later (and in so far resemble the Hellenes, 
Phiegyae, and Enienes); Pelion also goes farther north than usual (and 
perhaps is meant to cover the whole range. We have Ossa in the Odyssey, 
in its usual place). The district left for the Magnetes seems to extend from 
the Vale of Tempe and the right bank of the Peneus south to a point where 
they met Eumelus, somewhere about Lake Boebeis. Homer's failure to note 
any towns, or Lake Nessonis, may be due, as Strabo thinks, to the floods, 
But a population able to send forty ships cannot be limited to the fishing 
villages of Pelion. 

The only ‘barony’ whose situation offers difficulties is (28) that of 
Gouneus, who on twenty-two ships from Kade; brought () Enienes, 
(}) Perrhaebians from wintry Dodona, (¢) men 
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ot T aud’ iweptow Titaproioy épya venorTo 

og p es [nvetoy wpoie: wadXippoor déwp, 

ove Gye [Invern cvppioryera: dp-yupodivy. 

ahAd Té pur kabutrepfer emippeecs nuT EXacor* 
6pxou yap dewod Lruyos DéaTos eo tiv dmroppwe. 

The Enienes are always found to the west; in later times they moved 
south, The Perrhaebians from Dodona came over the pass of Metzovo 
at the head of the Peneus, which Gouneus commanded, This Mr. Wace 
tells me is open in summer: Dodona was accessible by this route from the E., 
from the W. by the road from Ephyra-Cichyrus. (There is no need to follow 
the ancients in inventing a second Dodona, surely the most absurd of fig- 
ments. If the Hyperboreans travelled from Dodona to Euboea via Trachis, 
Herod. iv. 33, soldiers might well cover the ground from Dodona to 
lolens.) His third contingent, however, the men from Titaresius, land us in 
insuperable difficulties, if we accept Strabo's identification of this river with 
the Europus. He bases it on the similarity of Mt. Titarius, which appears 
on the maps at the head of the Enropus. But, as we have seen, the 
Enuropus, its affluents and its banks belong to the Lapithae and to extend a 
small command like that of Gouneus from the pass of Metzovo through two 
distinct baronies into the middle of a third is preposterous. The river 
Titaresins must be one of the higher affluents of the Peneus, probably that 
one (called Ion in Kiepert, anonymous in Grundy) which descends from 
‘Cyphus Mons’ (according to our maps) and falls into the Peneus a little E, 
of Long. 21° 31". Ido not know whether the phenomenon of its water not 
mixing with the Peneus has been observed, but its Stygian origin seems to 
agree with the terrifying scenery of Meteora™ Still wilder than Strabo’s 
identification is the shot made by Stephanus of Byzantium (in v, Tavvos 2), 
or his source, at connecting Tovvers and Torwos or Tévvou. If this place 
existed under this name in the heroic age (cf. Tovoecaa in Achaia), it 
belonged to the Lapithae. Gouneus has as good claim to be an individual 
as Peleus, Neleus, Achilleus, Epeigeus. The vagueness and extension of the 
name [eppa:Sia in later times had a good deal to do with these confusions. 
Gouneus’ scattered barony covered the upper waters of the Peneus and its 
affluents, sat on the saddle of the Zygos and stretched as far west as 
Dedona, from which wild country it drew men enough te fill 22 of Eumelus’ 
ships. 

The Trojan Catalogue. 


The Trojan Catalogue is scantier than the Greek. In particular the 
size of the contingents Is not given. Apparently, as there were no ships 
(Iphidamas hac twelve A 225 which conveyed him Across the Hellespont) 


= We have . oe the junction of the Sala- Mowurgani on the map in Murray's Greece, 
myria [Peneos) with a stream of almost equal ~ The article is very confased, and the state- 
magnitude flowing from the Northward, and ment 49) Pourdes . ree ivoyérov Kiar 
from_the -Trikaline sub-listrict of Kritzova.’  ofrors gugiy Ouypes is a grog Mikapprehension 
Leake, Northern (reece Lp. 418. It is called of de Kéwou. 
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and reckoning was made in ships, there were no data. This peculiarity 
suggests that the Trojan like the Greek Catalogue is unaltered, and 
represents the knowledge of Asia possessed by the Achaeans of the heroic 
age. In the body of the poem, the work of a Chian colonist, considerable 
acquaintance with Asia is betrayed,” but the roll of Trojans and allies is left 
unmodernised. 

In one respect the question of the Trojan catalogue differs from that of 
the Greek. There was a second catalogue of Trojans and their allies, at 
the end of the Cypria. The relation between the two we shall never know, 
as papyrus refuses to yield any of the Cycle. But it is probable that the 
view of sensible critics *" is correct, that the Cyprian catalogue was intended 
to amplify the Iliadie. Both catalogues I conceive in the ‘chronicle’ found 
their place at the beginning of the war; the Greek at Aulis, the Trojan 
more or less soon after the landing at Troy: Homer took the Greek 
Catalogue into his Iliad, and the Cypria poet did not dare to rival it; vested 
interests, the descendants of the Crusaders, had made it sacred; but when 
the Cypria poet came to the Trojan catalogue in the Chronicle he accepted 
it and gave it a version of his own intended presumably to give a fuller 
account of the Asiatic forees in the light of 8th century colonial know- 
ledge. How he did this we may guess if we consider his contemporary 
Magnes, who celebrated the exploits of the Lydians against the Amazons, 
the unnamed rhapsode of the hymn to Aphrodite who distinguished 
between the languages of the Phrygians and Trojans; and the additions 
made to the Homerie Catalogue by Euripides and others. 

It is a list of the Trojan forces, native and foreign, viewed according: to 
their homes not their encampment at Troy (which was quite different, 
K 428-431). They fall into four groups: L the Trojans and neighbouring 
peoples; II. the European allies; IIL East Asian allies; IV. South Asian 
allies. 





1, 

1. Trojans proper under Hector. No towns or details, 2. Dardanians 
under Aeneas, Archelochus, and Acamas. No towns. [Apparently mland.] 
3. Other Trojans under Pandarus, from Zeleia under Ida on the river 
Aesepus. This is the most easterly point in the division; the writer turns 
back to (4) Adresteia, Apaisus, Pityeia, and Mt. Terere, under Adrestus and 
Amphins, and to (5) Percote, Praction, Sestos, Abydos, 52 and Arisbe on the 
river Selleis, under Asios son of Bt nts We are going down the Hellespont 





i ae — 





™ Rivers of Masonia £385, ‘Niobe’ on op. 351, 
Sipylus oO G15, the Chimaera 2 179 Mf 328, = Sestoa and Abydos between them com- 


volcano ely "Aplus B 783; Asian meadow B61, 
details of Troad #285; small towns on south 
of Acolic peninsula (Thebe, Lyrnessus, Pedasos) 
669, M153, T40, T92, 191; Leleges and 
Cancones K 429, 86. 

ee D. BE. Monro, (dyeery sxiii.-xxiv, 


manded the strait and the commerce, if there 
wasany., It ts worth while to notice Niese's 
reckless conclosion, Sestos ‘must have 
belonged to the Thractins, becanees Mr. Leaf 
reproduces it. On as good grounds Calais can 
never have belonged to the English, 
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westwards. The next contingent therefore (6) eXaeyor from Adpeoa under 
Hippothons and Pylaens son of Lethos son of Teutamas (the last two Asiatic 
names) must be hereabouts; namely between Abydos and Ilium, or opposite, 
Ido not follow Mr. Myres 7.8. xxvii. 172 sg, in thinking that the writer 
passes at this point over to Europe; he passed over with Sestos but he came 
back with Abydos and Arisbe, I confess I find it difficult to understand how, 
in the middle of this small district, anyone can transport himself in mind to 
Thessaly, Pelasgiotis, and the Larissae in continental Greece, Since, 
however, the Iterative pareraagxow v. 541 is still used to support this strange 
view, I must point out as a prammarian that the form in -cxoy is a metrical 
equivalent for the normal imperfect of contemporaneous fact: cf. 824 gvacow, 
828 eiyor, 835 ete. qupbeveuorro, 539 vatetdagxov (compared by Myres) ; not 
only so but aorists (750) and pluperfects (530) are absolutely equivalent and 
are determined by the verse or the forms of the verb in question in use. 

This small Trojan district does not include islands, nor any territory 
south of Ida. On Propontis it stops short of the historical Cyziens. It is the 
same district designated more loosely 544 by the boundaries Leshos(S.W.), 
Phrygia (E.), Hellespont (N.). The order of the enumeration is somewhat 
concentric: E., N.E., W., 5.W. 


I. 


The European allies. (1) Thracians under Acamas and Peiroos, defined as 
dacous “EXAijomorras dydppoos évroy eépyer, an expression which compared 
with the same phrase about Elis B 617 seems to mean that they came right 
down to the shore, No other details are given, but A 520 Alpos, the modern 
Enos, is the home of Peiroos, and A 22149, we hear of an alliance between 
Antenor and a Thracian princess. (2) Cieones under Euphemus. Again 
no details, but P 73 another leader, Mentes, is mentioned, and a town 
“Iouapoy «40, with a vintage and a worship of Apollo. (3) Paeones under 
Pyracchmes, rpkoer €& "Apudavos am’ 'Afiov ebpd péovros. The town was 
lost by Strabos day, but the river, the western boundary, as the Achelous of 
the Actolians, leaves a wide gap between the Paeones and the Achaeans at 
Oloosson, which Mr. Myres, JAS, xvii. 177 s9., fills with the Dorians. [The 
familiar names [uepiy, ‘Hua@iy and“A@ew>; occur = 29G in the account of 
Hera’s journey from Olympus to Lemnos and Ida. The Muses are Pierjan 
in Hesiod, and Pieria is found in the Hymn to Hermes. perhaps an 
unoriginal substitute for Pereia; Emathia in neither author, Matthjae was 
wrong to insert it in h. Apoll, 217] 

No islands are mentioned in this and the last section. Lemnos under 
Jason's son Euneus was half-Achaeanised and friendly (H 457): Tenedos was 
nsed as a base; Seyrus and Lesbos required reduction, Commerce proceeded 
apace during the war from these places and Thrace (171,72). The Trojans 
and their allies had no ships to speak of, the Greek fleet was 
land. Hence perhaps the sea was neutral, 

From the Axius we return to Asia. 


drawn up on 
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III. 


(1) Paphlagonians under Pylaemenes, €& "Everay, the country of wild 
asses: they inhabit Cytorus, Sesamus ¢=Amiastris), the river Parthenius, 
Cromna, Aegialus, Erythinoi. Cytorus (Kidros) is the most easterly of these 
places, most of which can be identified, The geographer Callisthenes wished 
to plant the Caucones of K 429 on the Parthenius and to insert them here, 
from what source is not plain. This was the sort of detail that the Cypria 
gave in its catalogue, 

(2) auTap Adit@wew “Oblog wat 'Eiotpodes tpyor, 

THAoPer €F "AKUAns 6bev apyupou eati yee Ay. 

When Herodotus (1. 72 sg.) narrates Croesus’ last campaign, in which he 
took Pteria, he gives us the names of the peoples living on the Halys. On the 
left or west bank the Phrygians and Paphlagonians, on the right the Matieni 
and Cappadocians ‘called Syrians by the Greeks” Hence, though Homer 
knows of no river, it 1s reasonable to suppose that the Halys was the boundary 
of Paphlagonia in the heroiw age also, and that the next people, whose 
position at the extreme east is denoted by the word tyAo@ev, applied also to 
the Paiones at the extreme west, were across the Halys. They therefore 
occupied the position of the people whose capital Pteria Croesus sacked, and 
who were known to the historical Greeks as Syro-Cappadocians or White 
Syrians. These people are now known to have called themselves Hatti 
or Hittites, 

The names applied to them by Homer, AXifeves and AAvAn, do not recur 
in Greek, and the ancient commentators influenced by the associations of 
Amazons and Chalybes endeavoured to amend them in various ways. The 
accuracy of the Catalogue is vindieated by Professor Sayce, who allows me to 
publish the following note -— 


"Adv@n, or rather “AXv@y, corresponds with a Hittite Khaly-wa, “the 
land of the Halys,” just as "ApfuS8[»] corresponds with Arzawa. The 
Halizonians are the Khalitu of a (cuneiform) inscription of the proto- 
Armenian king Rusas IT. (pc. 680), discovered by Lehmann and Belek? 
who says that he had made a campaign against “the Moschians, the 
Hittites, and the Khalitu.” The silver-mines of the Taurus, which were 
worked by the Hittites, were the chief source of the silver supplied to 
the early oriental world: hence the metal was a special favourite with the 
Hittites, from whom the rest of the world obtained it. 

The Homeric names of the Halizonian leaders are instructive :—“ the 
wayfarer” and “the traveller.” They seem to be translations of the Assyrian 
damgaru or “commercial traveller,” who plays a conspicuous part in the 
cuneiform tablets from Kara Eyuk near Kaisariyeh (Cappadocia) about 
pc, 2000. It was through the damgari that the metals of Asia Minor were 
carried to Assyria and Palestine. (May 22, 1910) 


© Published by Lehmann, Shr. d. k. preuse, AL, 1900, xxix, p, 625, 
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The Cataloguer therefore knew this people only as dealers in precious 
metal, and by a name local to the district, which therefore survived 
hundreds of years later, after the final break-up of the Hittite power, as the 
designation of the old north-Hittite province. The colonial Homer knew a 
little more than this. He makes Priam say (I 184 sq.) that once he had 
assisted as an ally a vast host of Phrygians jar: to Gre 7’ HAPor Apatoves 
Gvridverpat, on the banks of the Sangarius. The Amazons, who so powerfully 
affected the Greek imagination, are now held to have been real military holy 
women—on the strength of one armed feminine figure on the gate of the 
second palace at Boghaz Keui (Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, p. ai, 
note) and their constant localisation by the Greeks on or near Themiseyra or 
the Thermodon.“ Now the first blow to the Hittite empir2 is held to have 
been given about 1200 by an invasion of the Moeyo: or Phrygians, who in 
1170 reached the Assyrian frontier, from which fifty years after they were re- 
pelled (Garstang, p. 368). If then, about a generation before the Trojan war 
we find Priam assisting these Phrygians, it must have been in this invasion : 
the Amazons withstood the joint army somewhere on the upper waters of the 
Sangarius, perhaps near Angora, In return for this assistance the Phrygians 
now helped Priam, and not only they but the Halizonians also. Political 
circumstances had changed ; or perhaps the North Hittites acted now under 
Phrygian compulsion. The legend—first in Arctinus’ Aecthiopis but doubtless 
part of the original story—makes, as Priam’s need grew greater, the Old 
Guard themselves appear, under Penthesilea. The other mention of Amazons 
—how Bellerophon was set by the King of Lycia (4 186) to fight them—seems 
to refer to the earlier aggressive period of the Hatti empire, in days when 
Niobe was set up on Sipylus. In later days Magnes at the court of Gyges 
embalmed the traditions of the struggle of the Avéoi against their masters. 

In Agamemnon's day therefore the last people to the east of whom news 
had come throngh were these people called after their mver (though 
the Achaeans were unaware of the fact) and who dealt in silver. These faint 
indications are correct. Fairyland, which Mr. Leaf thought he had found 
here, recedes still further. The importance too of the Trojan war is fairly 
shewn by the distance and power of these allies, unknown to Greek history 
or misrepresented by it. 

(3) Next are the Mucoi, under Chromis and Ennomas a bird-seer. No 
indication of place [because they were inland?], (4) The Phrygians under 
Phoreys™ and Ascanins, THA’ €€ “Acxavins: Ascania recurs as their home 
N 793. This in historical times was the name of the lake upon which Ismk 
now stands. The writer has therefore come back from the East, and is on 
the Propontis, not far from Pandarus’ Trojans at Zelea. No towns are given 
and therefore we do not know if we are to include Thynia and the Bosporns. 
In the passage just quoted [ 155 their nver the Sangarius is given ; but the 








© Pindar fr, 174, ap. Stab. §44 connevts *) Kretschmer Zinleitung, p, 229, Fil, 
them with the Zepis (Ziper tipwal yun ilexor §_Beilriige 2, Kunde d. indogerinanischen Syn 
erpardr) ; a passage | owe to Mr, Garstang, xxix. 238, ‘the Berecyntian.” dato 
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writer had no conception of the extent of Phrygia and describes its western 
frontier only. The same passage contains the geographical names (treus 
and Mygdon. 

Dr, A. E. Cowley, who has given me much assistance over this article, 
allows me to publish his view that the Ascanian sea is the origin of the first 
Greek name for the Pontus, “Afevos, afterwards Etfemwos. To criticize this 
conjecture would be impertinence on my part; its attractiveness will he 
obvious to my readers, 

(5) From Phrygia the writer passes overland, leaving the Trojan 
peninsula to the W., and arrives at the Myoveg under Mesthles and 
Antiphus sons of Talaemenes 





Te Poyaln téee Adorn 
of xai Myjovas ayyov ro Tua yeyanrtas. 

The Metones or Maeones are held to have preceded the Avéoi, Kretachmer 
Finfettung, pp. 385 89. Tmolus and the lake sufficiently define the site of 
Sardis, which is not mentioned. Tapry is a Maeonian site, E44, but the 
traditional identification with Sardis is palpably absurd. It is the later 
‘Araprev¢ ("Arapra and Tdpra, Steph. Byz. in v. and in ‘Agaieds) on the 
coast, and therefore mentioned. More details of this famous site are given 
T 384 ay., the demos of "Téy ("Iéqy and “TAy are variants) beneath snowy 
Tmolus, the lake, the mvers Hyllos and Hermos. Euripides inserted “Tay 
here, but the colonial poet, to whom the details are due, respected the Achacan 
entalogue. No reason can be given why the Maeonians should not have had 
a seaboard: (6) South of them are the Carians under Nastes and Amphi- 
machus son of Nomion. They hold Miletus, the mountains of Ptheiroi, the 
Maeander and Mycale, They speak a foreign tongue (SapSapadevor), and. 
if of all the Asiatics they are the only people™ of whom it is mentioned, the 
reason must be that at this point the Greek and the Asiatic came into 
contact, and the colonists of Calymnos and Cos (ante, p. 308) put on record 
their surprise at the peculiarity. (7) Lycians under Sarpedon and Glaucus 
from the river Xanthus. No towns are given. Glaucus Z 15049. was of 
Greek descent. 

There was another inhabitant of N.W. Asia, whom, as he did not himself 
assist Priam, the Catalogue does not mention: Telephus, whose son Eurypylus 
helped the Trojans at a late period in the war, yuraiwy civexa Seipcv. 
Homer mentions him in the Odyssey 4519 without place, but calls his people 
Kare, The Cypria placed him at Teuthrania in the Caicus valley. 
Gladstone long ago identified Kajrecot with Khatti or Hittites, but the 
modern oracles are dumb. Telephus, if he was a Hittite, had been long cut 
off from his fatherland, and surrounded by Lydians, if we identify Tapin 
with 'Avapvevs. He must have been a potentate of some importance, if 
Agamemnon found it necessary to neutralise him before attacking Troy. 
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= It ix th variant 2 Si of the Mueeol, Equi- Euncus were atruwk with their | oh: The 
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population of Lemnos (their name persisted, tses 2Adépoo: and &\AdyAmecor, 
Myres, J. 47.5. xxvii, 205). The settlers ander 
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IV: 


This is the account given by the national poem of Greece of the Greek 
and Asian forces present at the great race-war. Two questions must be 
asked with regard to it: its age and its source. 

First as to its age. The Catalogue and the Homeric poems describe 
in entire agreement with one another a definite political supremacy, 10 
the hands of a monarch who possesses Mycenae, Corinth, Sicyon, and 
the whole of the later Achaea as far as the Elean border. He has pos- 
sessions in $. Peloponnese also covering the south const of the historical 
Messenia, and ‘many islands’ Argos is separated from him and includes 
Troezen, Epidaurus, and Aegina, The second power in Peloponnesus 
is the kingdom of Pylos, with a capital on the lagoons south of the 
Alpheus, and which extends from the Alpheus to the northern half of the 
later Messenia, and inland to the upper Alpheus. Zante, Cefalonia, and 


Ithaca are one community; the later Acarnania and the later Leucas 


appear to form another, In the north the valley and estuary of the 
Spercheus are an independent kingdom, The later Ashaea Phthiotis 1s 
another. The district later known as Thessaly is divided into six ‘ baronies. 
In the Aegean Crete and a string of islands as far as Calymnos are Achaean. 
The other islands are left blank, Asia and Thrace are foreign. None of these 
circumstances, general or particular, ever recurred. It was never to the 


interest of anyone to invent them, They provided a title or pedigree to. 


none. More than that the tradition of some of them was lost: the Homeric 
Pylos was a notorious riddle; Agamemnon'’s kingdom baffled comprehension, 
the Homeric Thessaly was completely falsified by the historical inhabitants 
and the logographi, and is misunderstood to-day. There is no trace of the 
Dorian world—fact, forecast, or prophecy; no foreshadowing of the colonisa- 
tion of Asia, no consciousness of the future eminence of the Ionian race. 
Of the familiar places on the Greek map there 1s no mention of Messenia, 
Acarnania, the western Locrians, Megara, Phlius, Larissa, Pharsalus, Scotussa, 
Gomphi, Crannon, and other Thessalian towns, no prophecy and no ancestors 
of Scopadae or Aleuadae, There are no Cyclades as such. In Peloponnesus 
Sparta, Arcadia, and Elis alone occupy their historical position. 

With this picture presented to us, and in view of the fact that later 
epos, Hesiod, the Cyelici, and the Peloponnesian genealogists, accommodated 
themselves to their age, the conclusion is clear that the Catalogue describes 
a period once existent in reality: namely the period to which it purports 
to belong, the prae-Dorian heroic age. I infer that the é:@xeepoy is an 
historical document, and gives us a correct picture of Greece at the moment 
when war was declared upon Ilium, 

The Trojan Catalogue tells the same tale. 

In this the first thing that strikes us is that a large part of Europe— 
the whole Turkish coast from the Gulf of Therma to the Hellespont—is on the 
Trojan side, ‘The post-heroic rhapsode or antiquary who invented this 
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political situation would really have deserved the bays. To ts it appears to 
agree with the latest ethnological teaching. . 

The Asian part of the Catalogue depicts a remarkable situation. 
Knowledge of Asia—where tradition says Homer lived—is skin-deep, Past 
the coast nothing is known. In Troas there is no town but Troy, The 
Dardani and the Mysi are merely named. Along the Hellespont and in the 
Propontis there are a string of towns, which stop short of Cyzicus, Beyond 
them there is the Inke Ascanie, and a river (undefined), the Sangarius. 
No Bosporus and no new sea are noted; the list begins again with the 
Parthenius (Zerfan) region and continues to Cytorus. Though the name 
of the next people ts correctly given there is no mention of the Halys, and 
speaking generally no glimpse of the Euxine. To see therefore in the 
Catalogue ao reflection of Tonian commerce (with Niese) is monstrous. 
Cytorns leads nowhere : there is no forecast of Sinope or Trebizond, no hint of 
a 'Tauric Chersonesus. The heroic poems actually written in lonia utilise these 
discoveries : the Cypria sent Iphigenia to the Tauri, and the Milesian Arctinus 
in the Aethiopis spirits Achilles to Leuee off the mouths of the Danube. The 
tentative and inconclusive statements of the Catalogue speak the age of 
hearsay, not of business, In Western Asia the case is even more stnking: 
from Ilium to Miletus the coast is a blank, it does not exist, with the 
exception of Tarne-Atarneus. The Maeonians are defined by a mountain and 
a lake (both a few miles above Smyrna). Miletus is known. So is the river 
of Lycia. The whole picture resembles what the Middle Ages called a 
portulan, a chart of things observable from the seu, and that of a hostile 
country. Even the fuller details in the body of the [liad are scanty: no 
hint is given of the great powers and civilisations of Asia: of colonial 
centres, in which Homer lived, there is no mention (as Greek or at all) of 
Smyrna, Chios, Samos, Cyme, Ephesus, Phocaea, Colophon ; and among the 
neighbouring Asiatics of Sardis, Lydians, Pergamon. When we see that 
Magnes sang Lydian history and Arctinus and the author of the Cypria 
utilised the information of the colonisers how can we ascribe to the Trojan 
Catalogue a colonial origin? Rather it represents the knowledge of Asia 
current in Greece at the moment of the Trojan war: accurate only at the 
S.W. corner, where commerce had fomiliarised the settlers in Cos and 
Calymnos with the continent. 

The two pictures, of Greece and of Asia, agree, The Catalogue served 
neither interest nor science, vanity nor curiosity. Other catalogues were 
framed, attempts were made to alter this one. The é:axoapos must be 
accepted as tho authentic picture of its age, preserved intact by vested 
interest until the genius of Homer fixed its outlines. 

The second question, the account we give of the source, or origin, 
follows from the answer to the first. If the Catalogue dates from the 
Achaean period, it is a document, or part of a document, of that period. 
The Homeric poems themselves tell us that the national history of this 
period was in the possession of aosdot. This, without positing writing or 
archives, things which the future may reveal but which escape our ken 
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at present, is sufficient. The Catalogue was part of the substructure of epic, 
part of the verse chronicle of the Achaeans. Out of this chronicle Iliad and 
Odyssey and Cycle were alike constructed. The inventor of epos adapted 
with a free hand this material to create his two poems, but transmitted with 
religious scruple the list of men and ships, To hold, as historical criticism 
does, that a document of such venerability and such ngid truth first found 
a home in the Cypria, a poem of reduced dimensions of about 750-700, 
conditioned as to its subject by Homer and as to its outlook by its own age, 
was thence taken out at a still later period and inserted in our Iliad, will 
seem improbable. 

I have now answered, directly or by implication, the conclusions stated by 
Niese and generally accepted since. That the Catalogue portrays later 
political conditions and divisions is evidently untrue; the charge of 
geographical inaccuracy also is untrue, and arises as I have shewn from the 
errors and confusions of Greek historians in the effort to explain Homer and 
accommodate Homer toactual conditions. That cither Catalogue first belonged 
to the Cycle and was thence taken into Homer, or that details in either 
were taken from the Cycle has appeared improbable, but may be more 
explicitly disproved here. 

The Homeric Poems were affected by, and received accretions—greater 
and less in size, and more or less permanent—from the literature of every 
period through which they passed. ‘Two important periods of the kind were 
the Cyclic, 750-600, and the Alexandrian. (I hope to return to this subject 
on another océasion.) But while we admit that variant readings and here and 
there additions of a line or lines may be traced to the Cycle, it is equally 
true that the Cycle is in no sense a source of the Iliad and Odyssey.™ In the 
first place, the Cycle as distributed into its various poems posits and implies 
the existence of the Iliad and Odyssey of the same compnss as that in which 
we have them. The Cypria runs from the Apple of Ate up to the very 
verge of the Iliad, the moment at which the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles begins. The Aethiopis takes up the story immediately after 
the funeral of Hector, and in fact the lust line of the Iliad was adapted (and 
by whom if not by Arctinns 7?) to allow of the sequence of the latter poem, 
as the Hesiodic Theogony (1021) still shews the transition to the Catalogoi. 
The rest of the war is covered, on a very compressed scale, by the Mixpa 
'Thtds and the 'TAfov répors, and the return of all the heroes except Ulysses 
by the Nooror, which ends therefore with the situation described in the first 
four books of the Odyssey. Lastly, the Telegonia takes up the history of 
Ulysses at the moment where the Odyssey stops and finishes the account of the 
hero and his family. No clearer proof can be wanted that the Cyclic poems 
were suggested by the example and precedent of Homer, and that they were 
successively composed to fill the gaps in the cycle left by the master. The 
period during which this composition took place is defined by the date o 
Arctinus of. 7, and the founding of Cyrene (640-31 nc.), of which Eugammon 








@ For what follows cf, (.Q, 1908, 85, CR. 1907. 18, 
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wasanative. These poems are firstly on a far smaller scale than Homer, and 
secondly reflect their age. Arctinus the Milesian sent Achilles to the island of 
Leuce in the Euxine, which had been opened by Milesian trade: the Cypra 
sent Iphigenia to Tauris, the author of the Nostot introduced the foundation 
of Colophon. They did not resist the pressure of the age any more than the 
Hesiodie poet (fr. 96) could refrain from giving Megara an heroic existence. 

Are we now to suppose that a document hke the Catalogue, of con- 
siderable size and reflecting a forgotten period of the world, first saw the light 
in one of these poems, all of moderate extent and devoted to actual interests ? 
Clearly such an hypothesis is in the highest degree artificial, and serves 
no purpose. 

It served a purpose at one time; and this no doubt 1s the reason of its 
survival as a theory. It afforded a home, as one may say, for the Catalogue 
before it became part of Book I], of the Hiad, where clearly it was not in 
place originally. But when we realise that Iliad, Odyssey, and Cycle alike 
had their origin in something which was none of them, but an account, or 
chronicle, doubtless in metre, of the Trojan war (a view I have expounded 
in the forthcoming number of the J. PA.) we are relieved from the necessity of 
this violent expedient, and need no longer thrust this lengthy heroic document 
into one of a series of short anachronistic poems of the eighth to seventh cen- 
turies, only totakeitoutagain. The hypothesis of a Chronicle further supplies 
n motive for the Catalogue which is wanting if we suppose (with Niese and 
Nilsson) its basis to be an old periegesis. It is hazardous to speak of the 
probabilities of a remote age, but 1t will be admitted that in simple practical 
periods periegeses, periploi, and portulans depict the unknown, or are the 
result of conquest (as is the case with our Domesday Book). We might 
conceive the Milesian princes ordering a map of the Euxine (but nothing is 
less like a commercial chart than the Trojan Catalogue), but we hardly see 
the Achaean or Mycenaean monarchs drawing up a survey or gazetteer of 
their own country. The oldest poem of such a class quoted is the Hesiodean 
ais weplodos (fr, 54 Rzach ed, 1908), and the quotation deals with the 
Scythians. Disinterested scientific geography begins with the Ptolemies, But 
# chronicler, putting on record the peoples and princes who embark on 
a Crusade or a Conquest has both occasion and motive for such a compilation. 
Hence if, as I hope to have shewn, both Catalogues are Achaean, they 
precede the period of Greek wepiarAce and periegeses, Those who wish to 
found the Catalogue (or the two whole poems) on such literature must bring 
them down to a late post-colonial period (as Nilsson /.c.). 

The idea of a contemporary heroic chronicle removes all need to connect 
the Catalogue with the Cycle, The abstract given by Proclus of the contents 
of the Cypra has not been convicted of any serious omission, and if we take 
his account as it stands we conclude with fair probability that the Cypria 
contained no Achaean Catalogue, because it was already where we now find it, 
in Book LT. of the Ihad; speculation is still open upon the relation of the 
Cyprian Trojan Catalogue and the Catalogue of the same forces in the Iliad 
—is open and will be until the Cypria is restored to us. 
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The literary operations which nineteenth century criticism ge tees 
as taking place in the sixth and seventh centuries are to be put back 
by. several hundred years. If Homer foreshortened prac-Achae: genet \ 
a like fault was committed by historians who ascribed the editing oreven 
the composition of the Homeric poems to the age of Pisistratus, and the = 
composition of the Catalogue to a Milesian of 680 nc. The Homeric poems 
ee. were put together, and the Catalogue adapted and rounded off * four © 
“9 eS centuries before, by Homer. His School, at a respectful distance, did wae 
é the rest* 


































7 use these expreasiona advisedly; since I connected with the Catalogue, but I will remark 
dio not hold that the list taken down at Aulis that another so-called discrepancy, which has 
of princes, their homes, and their forees has troubled the historians, is set at rest by this 
passed cerbafim ef Lifteratim into the Tlind. hypothesis. 1 mean the fact that of the chiofs 
That Homer respected the nates, places, and = ¢uumerated in the Catalogue not all are 
numbers I maintain, but it is un plain that he mentioned in the body of the poem. It will 1 
added to the information, mainly by what we think be plain that in choosing a few days’ 
should call anecdotes, We may discern : events from the chronicle and adapting them to 

588-500 the feelings of Menelaus. serve the glorification of Achilles Homer dealt 

688-094 the feelings of Achilles and ‘comse- well with the Greek generals: out of 43 on the 
quent attitude of his troops, This was long roll he gave 85 amention. Mere could hardly 
posterior to the muster at Aulis (ath. Zen.) be demanded of an artist who had any regard 

eo0-7O0 death of Protesilans. Also posterior. for the probable. Eight only; Epistrophus, 

721-728 illness and absence of Philoctetes, -Agapenor, Thalpius, Polyxeluus, Nircus, An-- 
The same remark applic By these additionsthe tij lus, Gouneus and Prothoos failed to illns- 
poet qualified the Catalogue to take the place trate themselves during the brief duration of 
he gave it, i.e. in his Book IL , Achilles’ Wrath. 

=I do wot wish to treat all the questions 


ApprrionaL Nore to P. 302. 


‘The Thessalian Oechalia most have lost  Halosis, ascribed to Creophylns, who belonged 
its name early, no doubt in consequence of the to the Homeric family, ‘supporting the claim 
Dorian invasion, if we find the Oechaline of Euboea.” Paua. iv. 2 3, 
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A RARE VASE-TECHNIQUE. 
[PuaTe XVII.) 


Cette figure, dun beau dessin, est peinte en noir sur un fond blane, Les 
traits de Vintérieur, au liew d'étre tracds d la pointe, le sont ter 
en relief noir, comme sur les figures rouges.’ This is the Due de Luynes’ 
description in 1840 of the technique of a lekythos, with a hoplite in black 
swinging his lance, wearing a helmet and holding a shield, in outline, and 
wounded by two arrows, It was then in his collection, now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. This description, in which so distinguished 
an amateur can hardly have made a mistake, the object bemg in his own 
hands, is firily corroborated by Plate XVI. of his work, made asall those of this 
publication, not with a view to the subject, but in the intention of rendering 
the art. Here this design of black on black has been rendered by deeply 
hitten etched lines, standing out in velvet-black relief on an even tint of 
gray so dark that 1t looks black on the white paper. I need hardly add that 
a mechanical reproduction of this plate is impossible. 

That this technique is not altogether unknown I shall soon show by a 
few examples. 

Still a curious problem arises from the fact that nowadays not a trace 1s 
to be found of these lines in black relief, but that the vase is known as black- 
figured with incised lines. Thus Furtwangler* describes it, the first as far as 
I know, calling it leichd gravirt and giving a rather bad zineo-type after the 
photograph in the Vases peints du Cabinet des Meédailles, PI. V1. a. This 18 
not altogether trustworthy, as it gives as incised lines the border of the 
shield on the hip and the arrow across the thigh, though both are in the 
ordinary black varnish of the whole work, that was never meant to show, and 
do not appear on the plate of de Luynes, Like this are also in black relief 
the lance, the rest of the shield border, the arrows and corrections at the 
aword sheath, all lines that cannot be called details (trails de Pintériewr, 
Tanenzeichnwng). The details are also called by Bosanquet * ‘incised lines 
even finer than those in the Eros’ (on a similar lekythos). Nor does 
de Ridder‘ gainsay it, nor Fairbanks,’ though he strengthens the 





} Description de quelques Vases Prints, p. 8, 4 Cutalogue des Vases Points de la Bibliotheque 
® Meisterwerle,; 5. 240, note 3. Nationale, No. 200. 
3 FHS. xvi. (1596), p. 173, note 21 (5). ® Athenian White Lebythoi, A. i. 6, p. 30, 
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adjective, saying: ‘the details are indicated by exceedingly fine incised 
lines,’ 

Maybe that the word ‘incised’ is not amiss, but I am certainly 
night when I hold that these lines are not engraved, in the ordinary way 
black figures are used to be engraved. These lines usually ent through the 
glaze, leaving the border on both sides looking rough throngh a glass, and 
forming a minute groove, which is often filled up with white to make them 
speak more clearly, 

Now the ineised lines in our lekythos are not cut through the glaze, and 
do not show the ground on which the paint is laid; they do not form a 
groove with upright sides, but two tiny slopes that meet at an angle, without 
piercing the surface. They must either have been drawn with a very fine 
and smooth point in the still wet paint, working more in than through the 
mass, or they have been sharply cut in the vase before the black varnish was 
laid on, which did not fill them up entirely. I should lean to the latter 
view, 

De Luynes, who denies, in s0 many words, the existence of engraved 
lines, evidently took them for the sketch-lines ( Vorzeicinung) nobody used to 
mention then. 

I see but one way in which the facts, as they were described and drawn 
seventy years ago, and those we know now may be reconciled, namely, to 
suppose that the dark lines of detail on the black have fallen. off and 
disappeared entirely, without even leaving a trace of their former existence 
by a duller lustre of the surface underneath. 

To make this view acceptable I must needs bring forward an example 
where the dark details subsist on a dark surface, side by side with incised 
lines, so that these hardly appear besides those. I think I have found this in 
a fragmentary kylix of the British Museum (D 3) with red-figured fying 
Nikai on the outside, and inside on a white ground an Ephebe, charging with 
his lance, a large petasos covering his head, all in outline, clad in a black 
chlamys, with purple-black border and lines on a greenish black glaze. 
Plate X VIL dispenses me from a further description of this fine figure, but I 
must draw attention to the details Mr. Anderson has laid on in broad 
strokes of a hghter colour and the incised lines alongside of them in finer 
scratches of a lighter white. One will find besides these the indication of 
similar lines crossing the drawing, mostly concentric circle-fragments, 
near the centre of the kylix, evidently vestiges of the potter's work, so nearly 
related in aspect to the incised lines, that one must needs take these, too, for 
tracings underneath, not in the varnish. =e: 

Leaving room for the hues of black the black glaze will assume, this 
black chlumys, with practically black details laid in, will answer exactly 
to the description of the hoplite’s black body in de Luynes' lekythos. If the 
painted detail were to disappear it would correspond not less well to the 
actual condition of that lekythos. 

Maybe there are a few more vases that might not less well he compared. 
I mention the lekythos with ALAVKON KALOS from Eretria, now at Athens, 
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published by Studniczka in 1887." I have not seen it but must presume 
this from the description. Studniczka writes deseribing the black chlamys 
in which the youth is clad: Ja dem ganz mit Firniss tibertogenen Gewande 
waren die Falten mit erhobenen Firnisstrichen, welche ich sehacarz, wad mit 
Streifen einer ganz nachgedunkelten matten Forte, Weiss oder Mot, welche ich 
durch ein helleres Grau wiedergegeben habe, angedentet, Fairbanks™ puts it 
thus: ‘On the black garment the brush was drawn in the direction of the 
folds, and the folds themselves (called by Studniczka Streifen) were added 
in purple (or white) lines of dull colour.’ Not a word by either of incised 
lines, any more than in de Luynes’ description, but evidently the same 
technique of black on black, whatever the original colour may have 
been. 

This vase is of the more importance as it is pretty well dated by its 
inscription. It does not differ in style from the fragments we publish. 
Perhaps they once bore the same name. The only remaining letter Y would 
well fit in to (ALA)V(KON KALOS). In the British Museum catalogue 
they follow immediately on the famous Aphrodite riding a goose that bears 
the same inscription, and if Hartwig* interpolates four others, 1 think it 1s 
more the subjects that lead him to this classification than the style that 
would exact precisely this order. 

Here also the details and the silhouette are in two shades of the same 
colour, only this is black-brown on brown, not brown-black on black. 

A lekythos in a private collection at Athens with a woman before an 
altar is described by Fairbanks® similarly: ‘The chiton 1s dull reddish-brown 
(laid on thickly) with black folds; and another in the Salting collection, 
Victoria and Albert Museum,” again: ‘garment solid black with purple 
folds.’ In neither case a word about incised lines, so that probably these are 
covered up. They are not rare in Fairbanks’ Classes I. and U., wherever the 
painted lines are missing now. Nevertheless this technique is rare enough 
and it does not look probable that it would stretch over a very long lapse of 
time. If there is some small difference of style between the lekythos of de 
Luynes and the Glaukon-yases I should prefer to ascribe this to an older and 
a younger master working simultaneously with the same means. In every 
period of art where we can control this kind of thing we naturally find older men 
working in an older, often an antiquated, style, alongside of the younger genera- 
tion, and even find that those older men, while clinging to their style, some- 
times use the methods of the younger. Thus I still hold that the lekythos of de 
Luynes, which I have brought into connexion with a work of Krestlas, dedicated 
by a contemporary of Glaukon, Hermolykos, the son of Dieitrephos,” is not 
anterior to the epoch of this statue, an opinion held equally by Furtwangler, 
who came practically to the same reconstruction of this work as I did and 
who states that Benndorf also held the same view, We only differ in this 
that Furtwiingler states the warrior is giving way, and that I take him 





@ Jahrbuch deo Arch. Jnstituts, fi. (1887), PE. A, i112, ph. Lc. A, ii. 7, p45. 
p. 163. 7 Te. A, 17, p. 61 W Jahrbuch dea Arch, Justituts, vii. (1592), 
® Meisterschalen, p. 501. pp. 185 if. 
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still to be acting on the defensive, his wounds and movements only forboding 
his ultimate fall. 

This is not the place to enlarge on my previous thesis, though I might 
now refer to the fine head of a youth with parted lips, acquired some years 
ago by the British Museum,” in which Murray immediately recognised the 
style of Kresilas. This head would fit perfectly to the reconstruction of the 
statue I have suggested, as it certainly is not the artist's mtention to render 
a dying, but rather an exhausted man. It may be true that in life no man 
could tell the difference in a falling man between swooning and death ; but 
an artist will find the means to let us feel the ulterior event, if he sees 
reason bo, 

It is true that the marble head, which wears a Corinthian helmet, 1s 
beardless, the hoplite of the lekythos bearded; but this is again easily 
accounted for by the supposition we started from, that this vase-painter was 
an elderly man copying, of course not in a photographic way, the work of 
Kresilas. : 

And this too explains the difficulty he found in rendering this somewhat 
contorted scheme, wherein he drew the muscles of the stomach which never 
could be seen in this aspect of the back. Such an aspect was evidently new 
to him and strange, and he thoughtlessly introduced into it the details he was 
wont to draw. We notice the same mistake in the flymg Eros, seen in profile 
(Fairbanks A. I. 4, Pl. I. 2), and this figure and the Athenian with the cock 
and lyre, occurring thrice (Fairbanks A. I. 1, 2 and 3, p. 24), are so akin in 
style that I think they must be of the same date, which is not so evident 
for another design, classed in the same group by Fairbanks, an Apollo 
(A. I. 7, PL IL 1), These vases, though technically speaking black-figured, 
are in style and subjects akin to the red-figured of the middle of the fifth 
century, as M. Mayer has already rightly observed." 

J. SIX. 


? Photograph, Mansell, No. 1151. Ath, Mitth, xvi. (1801), pp. 811 ff. 





SENNACHERIB AND THE IONTANS. 


WE possess few contemporary records of the Ionian expansion, even in its 
later stages, and the gradual hellenization of the coast-lands of southern 
Asia Minor is a process that, in the absence of historical documents, has 
largely to be inferred from later developments and by archacological research. 
At least as early as the eighth century the sea-faring Greeks were known to 
the Assyrians, under the generic name of Ionians, as pirates and freebooters 
who troubled the coasts of their maritime provinces. That they shonld 
oceasionally come into armed conflict with the Assyrian power was to be 
expected, but 1t has not hitherto been realized that at the beginning of the 
seventh century they were sufficiently numerous and powerful within the 
area of Assyrian control to join other adventurons and discontented elements 
in conducting a land campaign of some magnitude, and in defying, fora time 
successfully, the Assyrian forces. ‘That they were capable of doing so may 
be taken as evidence of a considerable Ionian expansion eastwards at the _ 
close of the eighth and the beginning of the seventh centuries, and, though 
the Assyrians had little difficulty m checking the movement, it is probable 
that fresh conflicts of a like nature would have been recorded -in the later 
Assyrian annals, were it not that a few years afterwards the centre of Ionian 
power in Western Asia Minor began to be held in-check by Lydia, and later, 
in company with Lydia, was shaken to its foundation by the Cimmerian 
invaders. In fact those Ionians, whom Sennacherib met and defeated, 
achieved little political success, and that of a temporary character. It 
is possible that the effects of their cultural relations with their conquerors 
were more lasting. 

Our new information is derived from a text of Sennacherib, inscribed 
upon an octagonal prism of clay, which has recently been acquired by the 
British Museum.! The document is dated in 694 Bc. and includes an 
aecount in some detail of Sennacherib's campaign in Cilicia which is not 
found in other inscriptions of the period. The campaign, we learn from the 
new text, took place in 698 Be. and was undertaken with the object of 
suppressing a revolt which had broken out in the Taurus and had spread to 
the Cilictan plain, involving Tarsus and the neighbouring districts along the 





1 For the publication of its text, with trans- Testis in the British Museum, Part xxvi. 
lation and introduction, see King, Cuneiform 
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Cilician coast. To Sennachenb himself, who did not accompany his troops 
| | and took no active part in directing the operations, the campaign, when over, 
was of little interest. In fact, the record of the war was never incorporated 
in the numbered series of royal expeditions, and, when four years later the 
king marched to the head of the Persian Gulf, which his army crossed in 
| pursuit of the fugitive Chaldeans, all mention of the Cilician campaign was 
| henceforth omitted from the regular official records of his reign* s 

For this purely personal reason we have hitherto been without detailed 
information concerning the Assyrian operations in Cilicia: the only record 
from the Assyrian side was on a text at Constantinople, where a conquest of 
‘the peoples of Khilaku ‘is mentioned in the course of a brief summary of 
the expeditions of the period.* The new prism not only amplifies our 
information on this head, but, by recording the participation of Tarsus in the 
revolt, enables us to connect with the campaign certain traditions which 
have been preserved from the histories of Alexander Polyhistor and 
| Abydenus in the Armenian version of the Chronicles of Eusebius. 
} Polyhistor tells us that Sennacherib, on receiving a report that the Tonians 

| had invaded Cilicia with the purpose of waging war, marched thither and 
foughta pitched battle with them in which he was victorious, though many of 
his own army were slain; that to commemorate the victory he erected on the 
| spot an image of himself and ordered an account of his valour to be drawn 
i up ‘in Chaldean characters’ as a memorial for future ages; and that 
| he founded the city of Tarsus after the likeness of Babylon and called it 
Tharsis. Polyhistor's comparison of Tarsus to Babylon is explained by the 
passage from Abydenus, who relates that Sennacherib made the Cydnus 
traverse the middle of the city in the same way as the Euphrates flowed 
through the middle of Baby lon. His account of the Ionian defeat differs 
from that of Polyhistor in that he represents it as.a-naval affair, in which 
an [Ionian fleet was destroyed off the Cilician coast, an additional detail 
which increases the probability of the traditions® I think there is little 
doubt we may identify the TIonians who Bory pinto and SRTASONE: tell us 
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? That the importance of an Assyrian expe- of far greater importance at t which the eiaad was 


dition is not to be judged by its inclusion in the 


royal annals is well illustrated by Sennacherib’s 


Fifth Campaign, in the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Nipur, which takes tts place beside the wars in 
Palestine, Babylonia, and Elam. The position 
of Mt. Nipur has not hitherto been identified. 
In 1904 I found on the poak of the Jiidi Dagh, 
above the village of Shakh, some rock-sculp- 
tures and iuscriptions of Sennacherib, which I 
am prepariog for publication, They were carved 
in commemoration of this campaign, and enable 

ns to identify Mt. Nipur with the Jidi Dayh., 
Thos the Fifth Campaign of Sennacherib proves 
to have been littl more than a raid on moun- 
tain villages within three days of Nineveh, and 
it owes its prominence in the official annals 
solely to the presence of the king. Operations 


not present, sweh as those of 695 und 695 n.c., 
might for a time be ineluded in the official 
records as a sort of appendix to the rvyal cam- 
paigns. But they were tnerely dated and not 
given a number in the series, After the king 
had again bestirred himself to accompany his 
troops, the sections dealing with them ‘were 
omitted by the scribes, so that the numbered 
sequence of roval expeditions should remain 
unbroken. 

? See Rawlinson, Cun. Fuser, I'eat, aria, i., 
Pl. 43, 1L 17 £ 

* Susehi chron, lib, i., ed. Schoene, cols, 27 
and 35, 

* These probably po back to Berossus, whose 
mice’ was used by both Polyhistor and Aby- 
ents, 
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were conquered in Cilicia by Sennacherib with ‘the peoples’ from Ingiri 
and Tarsus, who joined Kiruna of Khilaku in his rebellion and shared his 
defeat. 

According to Sennacherib’s account the cause of the trouble in Cilicia 
was in the first instance the revolt of Kirua,a native governor or chief of 
Iilubru, a city probably situated in the neighbourhood of the Taurus: in 
the words of the text he ‘caused the forces of Khilaku to revolt and prepared 
for battle.’ Khilaku, from which the name of Cilicia is derived, was formerly 
regarded as the western and more mountainous half of Cilicia (Trachea), while 
Kue undoubtedly includes the Cilician plain. But it is probable that it lay 
to the north rather than to the west of Kue, and may well have included the 
mountainous regions in and to the north of the Taurus.” However this may 
be, the Assyrian text makes it clear that the revolt was not confined to 
Khilaku, but spread to the coastal regions of the eastern half of Cilicia. The 
narrative goes on to say that with the support he received from Ingiri and 
Tarsus Kirua succeeded in seizing the girri Kue, or ‘Cilician road,’ and that 
he and his allies proceeded to stop all traffic by that route. The statement 
that Tarsus sided with Kirua and was in consequence captured and sacked 
by the Assyrians is a point of some importance, as 1t negatives any theory 








which would confine the disaffected area to the Taurus mountains." 





fa Mr. G. F. Hill has suggested to me the 
possibility that we should identify [ubra with 
the classical Lyrbe, on the border of Pamphylia 
and Cilicia. This would necessitate the inelu- 
sion of Western Cilicia in Khilakun; tut the 
text seems to indicate a site nearer the pass. 

* In his review of the official edition of the 
pew text of Sennacherib (in Grientealistische 
Literalurseitung, xiii. (1910), cols, 145 ff.) Prof, 
Hugo Winckler criticizes my suggestion that 
the traditions preserved by Alexander Poly- 
histor and Abydenus may be combined with the 
Assyrian account of this campaign, He would, 
in fact, confine the scene of operations to the 
Taurus, with which, in his opinion, ‘a conquest 
by Sennacherib of a Greek fleet’ can have had 
nothing to do, He also scems to resent the 
idea of Greek political influence in coastal cttirs 
within what waa officially an Assyrian province. 
Bat, like the Turkish Empire, that of Assyria 
waa often content with a comparatively nominal 
control over considerable areas within its ont- 
lying provinces, so long as its land-communica- 
tions were not threatened. Besides, with 
regard to the evidence, he entirely ignores the 
fact that Poly histor describes the campaign of 
Sennacherib against the Ionians as a land eam- 
paign in Cilicia, From the resemblance of other 
points in the extracts quoted ‘by Eusebius, it is 
clear that both Polyhistor and Abydenus are 
referring to the same campaign, with which the 
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capture and rebuilding of Tarsus were intimately 
connected. The passage about the fleet also 
presents no difficulty, Tarsus had its harbour 
five or six miles below the city, on the lagoon 
or luke connected with both city and sea by the 
Cydnnus, the channel of which from an early 
period was improved for navisntion (sen cspect- 
ally Hameay, Cities of St, Paul, pp. 106 i) 
According to Prof. Winekler’s theory we must 
either treat the extracts from Polyhistor and 
Abydenus as unhistorical legends, for which 
eourse there is no justification; or we most 
asaume, against all probability, that there was 
more than one oocasion on which Sennacherib 
invaded Cilicia and captured Tarsus. On the 
other hand, all difficultion disappear on the 
aasnmption that our three authorities refer to 
the saine campaign, especially aa their differ- 
auces are such as we should expect to find in an 
Assyrian official record, and the writings of two 
Grock historians, by whom the participation of 
the Jonians in the revolt would naturally be 
emphasized. A further proof of the important 
part taken by the coastal regions of Eastern 
Cilicia in the campaign may be seen in the fact 
that from this time forward the tenishit Kus 
uw KAifatw, ‘men of Rue and Khilaku’ take 
their place in the slave-gangs at Nineveh, It 
is significant that Kue is invariably mentioned 
before Khilakn in the official formnla. 
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In view of the strategic importance of that portion of Cilicia in which 
Tarsus is situated the rebellion had clearly to be put down with as. little 
delay as possible. The girri Kue is clearly the road through the Cilician 
Gates, some thirty miles to the north of Tarsus, and by holding the pass 
Kirua and the Tonians cut through the principal commercial route connecting 
Asia Minor with Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt. Had the revolt been 
merely that of a local chieftain or freebooter, who for a time succeeded in 
plundering a few caravans in the pass itself, we might perhaps assume that 
it was put down by a local Assyrian garrison stationed in Cilicia or to the 
north of the Taurus’ But the phraseology of the text and the order of the 
events narrated suggest that the army sent to suppress the revolt reached 
Cilicia from the east and formed a special expedition organized hastily by 
Sennacherib for the reeonquest of the province. The crisis was one that 
called for speedy settlement, for, besides the inconvenience entailed by the 
blocking of an important commercial route, there was danger that the 
rebellion, if left unchecked, would spread northward into Tabal (which three 
years later did revolt), and might also affect the recently conquered provinces 
of Syria and Palestine. It was no time for a leisurely advance such as 
necessarily characterized an expedition accompanied by the royal baggage- 
train, and we may conjecture that it was for this reason the king did not 
lead his troops in person. 

It would be tempting to set the subsequent conflict between lTonians 
and Assyrians on the banks of the Pinarus, where in a later age Greeks and 
Persians met at the Battle of Issus. But Sennacherib tells us that the 
battle took place ‘in a difficult mountain,’ and we may probably set it in 
one of the passes and not in any part of the Cilician plain. In any case 
Kira and his allies would have avoided the faulty strategy of Darins, and, 
being in possession of the country, would have chosen their ground with 
some care. From Sennacherib's account it would seem that the capture of 
Tarsus followed the Assyrian victory, and in this detail we may see an 
indication that the rebels attempted to hold the Amanian passes, in one of 
which* they met their defeat. The other alternative is to suppose that they 
concentrated their forces at the Cilician Gates, trusting that Tarsus and the 
other cities in the plain would be strong enough to resist the Assyrian 
attack. Im that case we may suppose that Sennacherib's army delayed their 
capture until they had cleared the northern pass. Of the two alternatives 
the former seems the more probable. According to Polyhistor the Assyrian 
army, though victorious, suffered considerable loss; but, after the defeat of 
the main body of the rebels, IngirA and Tarsus appear to have fallen after 
no long resistance. It was probably at this time that the naval engagement 
recorded by Abydenus took place. On the Ionian defeat by land Kirna fled 
to his stronghold [lubru, where he sustained a prolonged siege. But the 


7 The latter, I toke it, is what Prof. ‘from the North.' 
Winckler means by his assertion, unbacked by * Probably the Beilan Pass, which would be 
any evidence, that the Assyrian army came the natural route of the Assyrian army. 
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place was eventually taken by assault and the Assyrian army returned to 
Nineveh with many Cilician captives and a heavy spoil. 

Sennacherib does not attempt any racial classification of the captives 
from Kue, who from this time on formed an important section of the slaves 
employed for work on his palace at Nineveh. Hittite and Aramean strains 
were doubtless represented among the Cilician labourers, but, in view of 
Polyhistor's testimony to the important part taken by the Ionians in the 
rebellion, it is legitimate to conclude that a considerable body of them were 
Greeks, Already in the preceding reign the Assyrians had come in conflict 
with Ionian pirates, probably as a result of the conquest of Cyprus, for 
Sargon tells us that he caught them ‘like fish’ and gave rest to Cilicia 
(Kue) and Tyre® His action may have freed Cilicia from them for a few 
years, but we may conclude that by the end of the eighth century they had 
succeeded in making settlements on the mainland of a more permanent 
character. It is also probable that since the close of the second millennium 
traders and settlers of Greek race had added to the mixed character of the 
population of Tarsus and the other coastal towns, and that any fresh influx 
of Tonians from the sea would have found there a population largely 
composed of their own kin. The deportation of considerable bodies of these 
men to Nineveh, where they were employed upon the royal palace then in 
eourse of construction, may well have had important effects, in certain 
directions, on contemporary Assyrian work. 

Proof of the eclecticism which characterized all branches of Assynan 
art and activity in the reign of Sennacherib is furnished by the long 
building-inseription with which the new text concludes Tradition was 
cast aside and anything that was new or strange was welcomed, if it could 
add in any way to the splendour of the royal palace. Sennacherib boasts of 
his new method of casting bronze (probably derived from Egypt), and 
contrasts it with that in use in earlier days, when the workmen trusted for 
success to oil-divination and the making of offerings rather than to their own 
skill! For the supply of water to the palace he describes the installation of 
the shddaf® also undoubtedly borrowed at this time from Egypt. He 1s 
careful to record the addition of a Hittite portico to the palace,” and sends 
far and wide for foreign plants and trees to stock his gardens." When this 
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®t, Cun. Jnser, West, Asin, i, PL 36,1 21. 
Seo Cum. Texte in the Brit, Afus, xxvi. 
Ho¢f. Col. vi. IL. 801 This I think is the 
meaning of the rather obscure phrases (op, cil. 

25}. 
ae cf. Col, vil, IL 45 ff. 

cf. Col. +i. TL. 2. 

4 Tho greatest prices Sennacherih secured for 
his gardens, according to the new text, were 
‘trees that bear wool,” which the Assyrians 
sheared and shredded for making garments 
(Cf, Col. vii. 86, and Col. viii, L 64). Tt is 


interesting to note that Sennacherib's deserip- 
tion of the cotton-plant is precisely similar to 
that of Herodotus (i 106) Apart from 
Indian tradition of the nse of colton for the 
sacred thread of the Brahman, which is referred 
to in the Asvaldyann Srauta Sitm and prolubly 
goes back to about 800 no. (see F. W. Thomas 
in Watt, The IF ild and Cultivate! Cotton Plants 
of the World, p. 9), the references In Senna- 
cherih’s text are by far the earliest record of the 
cultivation of cotton, Sined Herodotus refers 
to cotton-trees as growing wild in India, I 
wugtested, with Dr. A. B, Rendle’s approval, 
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was the spirit animating the king and his builders, we may legitimately look 
for traces of foreign influence in Assyrian work of this and later periods. In 
this connexion a phrase used by Abydenus when describing the temple built 
in commemoration of Sennacherib’s victory possibly has some significance, 
He states that Sennacherib erected a temple of the Athenians, or an 
Athenian temple, and set up brazen columns, on which he engraved An 
account of his own deeds. Both Sennacherib and Polyhistor also make 
mention of memorials erected after the victory in Cilicia, and, in view of 
Sennacherib’s work in bronze at Nineveh, the reference by Abydenus to 
brazen pillars in the temple is quite convincing. But itis strange that he 
should characterize an Assyrian temple as Athenian, If the phrase 
reproduced by Eusebius accurately represents the original text, we must 
suppose that the tradition as to the character of the building arose from 
some resemblance it, or rather parts of it, bore to early Ionian work. 

That the Ionic capital was ultimately derived from Egypt, and may 
have been influenced at some stage of tts evolution, imdirectly, by Mesopo- 
tamia, has long been recognized. Tt 1s true there appears little resemblance 
between the composite capital of an Egyptian column of the Middle Empire 
and the Attic type of the fifth century, but the connexion is sufficiently 
attested by intermediate forms, From the variety these present it 18 
obvious that the Ionic capital was the immediate descendant of one of 
several lines of parallel development. The ancestry of one class is- clear 
from the retention and exaggeration of features peculiarly Egyptian. The 
so-called Cypriote palmette, even a5 a capital, retains in conventionalized 
form both the papyrus-flower and the Egyptian lily. Its most striking 
feature is the triangular ornament at the base of the lily, from which the 
volutes spring, obviously an exaggeration of the conventionalized calyx 
of the lily in Egyptian art: a characteristic example is furmished by a 
pilaster from a grave at. Tamassos.™ In a rather more simplified form it 
occurs on a capital from Tell el-Mutesellim,” and M. Dussaud would regard 
this as evidence of Cypriote influence in Syria.” Ent his Cyprote examples 
are not early, and it is more probable that Syria, and not Cyprus, was 
originally the centre from which this particular type spread, A quite 
distinct line of development is represented by the Neandrian and Lesbian 
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the identification of the tree imported by 
Sennachenb with Gosypinm arborenm (seo 
Proc, Soc, Bibl. Arch. xxxi. pp. 890 ff), But 
Sir George Watt places little reliance in the 
details mentioned by Herodotus, since the later 


4 See Pochatein, Das tonieche Capitel (1887), 
Die ionische Saule (1907), and Perrot and 
Chipiez, Mist, de lort, vii, pp. 611 M+ and cp. 
Meurer, Fi ergleichende Formentehre des Orna- 
mentes und der Pdance, pp. 483 ff. 





account given by Theophrastas exactly corre- 
sponds.te cotton-growing in India today, He 
writes to me that he has little doubt Senna- 
cherih’s cotton was not tree-cotton but the 
annual plant botanists now call G@, Aerbacm, 
which, in bie opinion, originated in Arabia, 
whence it eventoally spread northwards to the 
shores of the Wlack Sea and the Mediterranean. 


"CL Meurer, op. cit, p. 493, Fig. 4, 

" See Schumacher, Tell ef-Musescllim, i. p, 
115, Fig. 178; the cireumstancea of ita dis- 
covery do not admit of an accurate date (ef. 
p 179 £). 
cane Les civilisations préielléniques, p. 
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eapitals.” Here, so far from being exaggerated, the calyx of the lily 1s entirely 
absent, and the volutes are set back to back with no space between them. 
The resulting capital is still more unlike the later Ionic form. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the column was never a structural feature 
during the earlier periods, though we have evidence of its use as early as the 
ninth century. In Nab@-mukin-apli’s tablet from Sippar the shrine of the 
Sun-god is supported by a column in the form of a palm-stem, and the lily is 
employed both for its capital and base.” Here there is no triangular 
ornament, though the heart of the lily is retained between the volutes. 
Under the Sargonids the lily was a favourite form of ornament, and it is 
possible to trace its simplification until it consisted of two volutes only. At 
this period, too, the column was extensively adopted as an internal 
architectural feature. The fact that it was generally set upon the back of 
some animal or mythological creature as its base, taken in conjunction with 
acknowledged Hittite borrowings in other directions, suggests that its 
adoption in Assyria was ultimately due to Anatolian influence, It is possible 
that we must look to a like source for the more immediate ancestry of the 
Tonic capital. 

For the purpose of comparison with the temple described by Abydenus 
we possess no early coins of Tarsus or any other Cilician place with represen- 





tations of buildings, and Sennacherib’s own reliefs furnish little help in this 
connexion. But we do possess representations of two buildings of the 
Sargonid epoch, which throw some light upon the problem. One of these is 
a smal! building or shrine upon a slab from Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad 
(Fig. 1);" the other is a temple on a relief from Kuynnjk in the British 
Museum, and is of the period of Ashur-bani-pal (Fig. 2). Both are 
sculptured on a small scale and in low relief, so that few details are given, 
but even so they reproduce architectural features of some interest. It is 
true that both are fiat-roofed buildings, as we should naturally expect, and 








4 See Koldewey, Meandria, pp. 34,36, 38, 114. The sketches reproduce in the text 
and Lester, Tafel 16; and cf. Perrot and aro from the pen of my colleague Mr. P. D. 
Chipiez, cpt, cit, vil Pl. LIL Scott-Monerieff. 

See Cun. Inser. Wee, Asia, vy. Pi 60, © Assyrian Saloon, slab No. 92; cf Perrot 
and of. Perrot and Chiydez, op, cit. iL p. 211. and Chipiez, ii. p. 143, 

0 Cf Botta, Monument de Ninive, fi. Pl. 

HS. VOL, XXX. 
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the heavy parapet or cornice is in each case surmounted by characteristic 
Assyrian crenelations. But the columns, their most striking feature, 
furnished with bases and voluted capitals, quite give an impression of proto- 
Ionic work. In Fig. 1 the volutes are joined above, and there is a space 
below which wonld correspond to that oceupied by the echinus. If the 
volutes were not duplicated (for which there are parallels in proto-Ionic 
work), the resemblance in this point to the later form of Ionic capital would 
be still more striking. It will also be noted that the shrine in Fig. 2, to 
judge from its fagade,* resembles a temple in antis, without peristyle. The 
latest of the three primitive temples discovered by Mr. Hogarth at Ephesus, 
within the space occupied by the cella of the sixth-century Artemisium, was 
of this form. 

Sennacherib’s temple at- Tarsus may well have been a flat-roofed 
building such as those represented on the reliefs. But when tn ruins, with 
only a few columns still intact, the imagination of a Greek could have 
supplied a gabled pediment, and so the tradition may have arisen which 
Abydenus has preserved. The resemblance to early Ionian work may i 
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part be explained by the probability that in certam points Assyria and 
Ionia borrowed from the same source,.as may perhaps be proved by future 
excavation on Anatolian sites, It is also possible that, in the case of 
Sennacherib’s temple, a general resemblance was materially increased by the 
employment of Ionian workmen from among the prisoners taken during the 
Cilician Campaign. 

At first sight the latter possibility may seem to give colour to the 
theory that the Nimriid ivories are of Ionian workmanship,™ a theory based 
on an undoubted general resemblance to the Ephesian ivories, wh ich was 





© ‘The horizontal lines between the columns the left of the temple, stood probably within 
are probably not intended to represent a-wall it; the memorial tablet on which Bennacherih 
immediately behind them; they arerathertobe commemorated his victory undoubtedly was of 
regarded as a naive device of the sculptor, thin form. | 
faced with a comparatively unfamiliar subject, “Seo Sir Cecil Smith's description in 
to indicate an interior, Similarly the stele Fphesus, pp. 182 if, * 
engraved with the royal figure, which is set to 
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first pomted out by Professor Sayee™ M. Dussaud™ has recently revived 
the theory of their Cypriote origin, and it is true that in the single example 
he cites (the gryphon-panel) the triangular decoration is found at the base 
of the palmette or sacred tree. But this, as has already been noted, is 
probably a Syrian characteristic and its occurrence is entirely in accord with 
Mr. Hogarth’s view that many of them are the work of Hittite craftsmen 
domiciled in northern Syria. Against the Ionian theory, as Mr. Hogarth 
has pomted out, there are difficulties both of style and of chronology. 
Moreover, 1t 1s a mistake to deduce from a single specimen any general 
theory to include the whole of the Nimrid ivories. For they are far from 
being homogeneous, and they represent a collection of more than one class 
of work and possibly of more than one period, While some are of a strongly 
Egyptizing character, others are purely Assyrian, and others again betray 
a distant relationship with some of the ivories of the Ephesian find. | 

Unfortunately we do not possess similar specimens from Assyria which 
can be dated after the beginning of the seventh century, so that it cannot be 
seen how far direct Ionian influence may have been reflected subsequently 
in work of this class, The archaic character of Ionian sculpture, even in the 
sixth century, renders it difficult to trace to Ionian inspiration the sudden 
and striking improvement in Assyrian composition in sculptured relief, 
which took place in the reign of Ashur-bani-pal; and the lion-hunt reliefs 
from the northern Palace at Kuyunjik, although so distinct in spirit from all 
earlier and much contemporary native work, may still be credited to the 
Assyrians. On the other hand, in tracing the Oriental affinities of Ionian 
art, some weight should be given to the possible results of Sennacherib’s 
Cilician campaign. 

L. W. Kine. 


= Cf, Hogarth, Jonia and the East, p. 60. ™ Les civilisations préhellénigques, p. 186 f. 


EXCAVATIONS AT RHITSONA IN BOEOTIA. 


The Relative Dating of the Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, and Bocohan 
Kylia Ware. 


THE s1x graves catalogued below were excavated in 1907 and 1908, at 
the aame time as those already published by Professor Burrows and myself 


in BSA. xiv. and J.H.8, xxix, 


Their position in the cemetery is indicated 





Fie. 1 (1: 2).—Gnave 60, Noa. 255, 254. 


an the Plan, 3.8.4. xiv. p. 230, Fig. 1. 
entirely of Prote-Corimnthian and Corimthin vases. 














I Sen B.5.A. xiv. Pp. apg 8 Grave i4, 
p, 225, n. 3, 44 the heading onder which the 
finds made above Grave 75 (below p. d42) were 
entered in my day-book ; cp. below nm. d4 nid 
also Grave" 56, J_H.S. xxix. p. 329. Gimve 4 was 
mat referred to in fs. A, KY. j!- 278 n. 3, a5 ite 
contents had not yet been cleaned and mended. 
[t proves to be éarlier than the other graves 
with which it was mentioned if. n.5, amd bas 
therefore been transferred to this article, The 
article on ‘ Kothona,’ referred to B.S 4. xiv. 


Ther contents consist almost 
None contained any 


p. 225, has had to be deferred for J.HL5. 
xxxit. It and on article mainly on. certain 
indiviiunal vases found in 1907-8 that ia to be 


published in "Ee. 'Apy. 1911 ate being prepared 
by Crofessor Burrows and myseltin collaboration, 


The teat of our dnpollished material we are 


preparing independently. Profisaor Borrows 
will publiah hia finds of 1909: while | om 
undertaking what still remaina from 1907 and 
1005. We hope by this means to. get on more 
ragidly with the work. 
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vases of what we have called Bocotian Kylix ware,* and only Graves 4 and 
14, the latest of the six, show any direct connexion with graves® that did 
contain it. 

This connexion is worth noting in detail for its bearings on the view, 
put forward 2.9.4. xiv.‘ that the Boeotian Kylix style was, in part al 
least, the result of Corinthian influence. Indeed the chief importance of the 
graves here published lies perhaps in the confirmation they afford this view. 


Grave 4, No. 1 (below, p- $43): for both shape and decoration cp. 
Graves 49, Nos. 232-2395; 50, Nos. 244-251; 51, Nos. 219-224,"; 40, Nos. 
19-94" Grave 4, Nos. 2 and 3: for siren cp. Grave 40, Nos. 252 and 253° 
(Fig. 1). (rave 4. No, ee cp. for style rave Sl, No. hey 28 (see Fig. 2}. 





Fia 2 (2:5) —Gnave 51, No. 33; Guave 4, No. 32 


Grave 4, No. 33 (Fig. 17): for floral ornament ep. Grave 50, Nos. 254 
(Fig. 1}-257." Grave 4, No. 34 (Fig. 14), which differs altogether in style 
from Nos. 1-33, may perhaps be compared stylistically with Grave 50, 
Nos. 13-15." 

For Grve 14, No, 29 (Fig. 14) cp. Giraves 40, 40, 50, 31 (with 80, 212. 
213, 160 examples respectively)® For Graves 14, Nos. 23 and 24, and 
4 Nos. 19 and 20 (Fig. 17) cp. Grave 49, No. 231." except that the last. has 
the incised lines double. 


There can scarcely be any doubt that Graves 14 and 4 are older than 
any of our Boeotian Kylix graves. The connexions just noted are with 











t R.S A. xiv. p. 227, a. 1. “ib, p. 266, wrongiy (1) catalogued aos 


2 49, 50, 6), 31, 26, 18, 22, 2.5.4. xiv. ; 
40, 12, 46, J. 7.8. xxix. 

* P, 814 (where, 1 6, for 74 read 75, and for 
omission of Grave 4 sev above, pb. 1.) 

1 eS 4. xiv, p. 252. 

* Jb, p. 258. 

7 Jb. p.. 268. 

® JAS. xxix. p. o13. 

® B.S.A, xiv. P2580, 


Prote-Corinthian ; cp., however, J. 77.5. xxix. 
pp. 244-5; see also lmlow p. 336, 0. 26; p. 351, 
nu. 74. 

it ELSA. xiv. p. 259. 

2 fh. p. 255; cp. Grave 4, No. 38 (below, 
p. d60) and note ad ioe, 

ALS, xxix, pep. F0S—310, 


ia B.S. al. “LY. }'= 952. 
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vase types that oceur in the earlier Group (A) of Boeotian Kylix graves," 
but not in the later (B). In Graves 14 and 4 the decoration is very varied, 
and no single type is yet dominant, In Group A graves the arvballoi show 
one motive™ dominant, but others surviving.” In Group B graves this 
dominant type™ has banished the rest” With the undoubtedly earlier 
Graves 6, 75, 13, Graves 14 and 4 have several common features that do 
not occur at all in our Boeotian Kylix graves, ¢.g. rough brown incised ware,” 
small bombylii2' orange quarterings divided by single incised lines,* spiral 
bronze rings. 

Considering the quantity and variety of the material from our Boeotian 
Kylix graves, it seems probable that these features are missing there 
because they had become obsolete, 

These last comparisons are mainly with Grave 13. The lekythoi from 
that grave would be generally recognized as later than those from Grave 6 
(Nos. 5 and 6, Fig. 8; ep. Grave 75, No. 1). The comparatively late™ 
form (bombylios) of Grave 13, Nos. 13 and 14, the style of No. 14, and the 
early incised bronzes found in Graves 75 and 6 confirm this relative dating. 





It seems therefore that at Ehitséna Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian™ 





—— — —_ 


yh. p. 205, J.H.S, xxix. p, 308, 

“Group A quatrefail’ of #.A.5, xxix. 
pp. 209-310. 

 P, $37, notes 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 11. | 

§ Mainly in the slightly varied ‘Group B 
cinquefoil' type, J. 4.9. xxix. p. 310. 

Cp. the last phase of the Hoeotian Kylix 
style, #.S.4. xiv, pp. $12.and 313, n. 1. 

* Gmre 14, No. 1; ep. Graves 13, Nos. 1 
and 2 (Figs. 9 and 10) and 75, No. 3 (Fig. 6). 
Cp. also Grave 49, No. 420, #.S.4. xiv. p. 255, 
but note it has no incisions, 

1 Grave 14, Noa. 2-13, cp. Grave 13, Noa, 19 
and 14 From our B.K, graves, only bombylii 
are Grave 50, Nos, 250 and 260, 3.5.4. xiv. 
p- 259 and PL. X. A), both coarse and large (ep. 
size of late Mon. Ant. i. p. $46, Sep. civ. Bom- 
bylii with the floral ornament typical of the 
aryballoi from B.K. graves are very mre, | 
know only Bari No. 3589 (from Nola) ond 
Furtwiingler, Aegina, p. 454 and PL CXXVIII. 
$1 (an nnusaal variety). | 

= Graves 14, Nos. 25 and 24, 4 Nos. 19 and 
20 (Fig. 17); cp. Grave 14, No. 12 (Fig. 12, 
probably predecessor in shapo os well as 
decoration of Graves 14 and 4 type), and con- 
trast Grave 4, No. 1 and Group A parallels to 
it, quoted above, For a amall bombylios with 
donble incised lines for orange quarterings see 
BLM. A 1670,, (from tomb of Menekrates) ani 
ep. last note, 

1 Grave 4, Nos. 41-43; cp. Graves 75, 
Nos. 8, ®, 10 (Fig. 6), 6 Noa 10 (Fig. 9) 
and 11. 





“ Orsi, Motiz. 1895, p. 113; Drmgendorf, 
Thera, ti. p. 192; Pohl, Ath, Mitt, xxviii. 
p. 201; Hoppin, Argire Aferaocum, ti. p. 126 ; 
Furtwingler, degina, pp. 446-0; Gmef, 
Vasenscherben ct. der Akrop. pp. 41-42 (who 
observes that Grave 6 form does not oocur 
among the Acropolis sherds); cp. also signed 
vase Tarbell and Buck, Aer. Arch. 1202, p. 41 f. 

= Cp. Graef, op. cit. p. 42, No, 4055 perhaps 
wrong, however, in quoting his own No. 406, 
Taf. 15, and Masner, Fienna Calalogue, No. 47 
(like Grve 14, Nos. 12 and 13, and therefore 
presumably later than the Grave 13 types) as 
among earliest known examples. 

The apparently similar bombylios mit Streifen 
und alternierenden Punktreihen, Furtwangler, 
yma iv. p. 201, inscribed Syaerligs  p' 
ardOqee in lettering assigned by Kircholl, Arch. 
#oi, xxxvi. p. 14%, to the sixth century, seems 
to favour our dating for the type, but the 
inscription is not Corinthian but Attic or Ionic, 
aud was erst in dus fertige Gefiss oingeritzt 
(Furtwangler ad foc.), It is therefore possibly 
Inter than the vase 

™ Our series of graves seems to favour the 
view of an uninterrupted development from 
carly P.-C. to late Corinthian (cp. Orsi, Motés. 
1895, pp. 118f. ; Pallet, Ath. Mitt, xxii. pp. 
4140; Hoppin, Argice Hermenan ii pp. 122-3; 
Pottier, Catalogue ii. pp. 424-6), and to go 
against the position of Loeschcke (Arch, nz, 
189], p. 16), Wilisch (Alter, Torti. p. 122 
and n. 450), Bihlan (Nekropolen pp. 113 £) 
and Conve (Mer, Arch. 1898, pp. 218 £1, to 
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and Boeotian Kylix ware make their appearance as grave furniture in 
chronological succession, and that each style in turn degenerated, none of 
them, however, completely dying out, but each persisting till the end of the 
sixth century in one or two stereotyped forms.” Grave 1 suggests a 
‘Geometric’ period preceding the Proto-Corinthian, but with its scanty 


contents and isolated character it cannot be brought into this discussion. 
This order of appearance supports the view as to the influences under 
which the Boeotian Kylix style developed that was put forward in BSA, 





Fro, 3 (1: 4).—BoroTias Kyiix ix Museum or Finn Ants, BosTox. 


xiv The same view is borne out by the fact that Graves 14 and 4 contain 
several Corinthian elements which were there mentioned as having very 
ssibly contributed to the development of the earlier style of Boeotian 


Kylix decoration. .g.— 


What is practically the floral ornament of our Grave 14, No. 29 occurs 
on Boeotian Kylix style vases and figurines Its appearance at Rhitséna 
earlier than any of our Boeotian Kylix ware is therefore not without 


significance. 


With the zone of dots on Grave 14, Nos. 12, 13, 25 (Fig. 16), 


26 (Fig. 15), 27, 28 and Grave 4, Nos. 10-15 ep. those on such Boeotian Kylix 


which Ord too seems now cautiously to incline 
(Mon. Ant, xvii. pp. 154, 254-5), that Corin- 
thian developed independently of F.-C., and 
that vases like our Grave 13, No. 14 are P.-C, 
ander the influcnce of developed Corinthian 
(Couve, id, p. 225, Bohlan, 0. p. 113). The 
date of Grave 13 makes this scarcely possible 
for our particular vase. The decoration of the 
two Grave 19 bombylii is to bo paralleled not 
from the Grave 14 bombyli, bat from lekythai of 
the Grave 13 form (ep. e.g. Grave 13, Nos. 3-7, 
scales; Delphi, Fouwdlies v. p. 152, Fig. 630, 
bird: Wotiz. 1895, p. 137, nearer still earlier 
Grave 6 form, grazing stag and fill ornament), 
a form that appears scarcely to have survived 
the beginnings of Corinthian (Wilisch, 14. p. 7). 
The bombylii in Grave 13 weaken also Wilisch’s 
argument (i. pr. 122), that Corinthian cannot 


have developed out of P.-C., because its range 
of vase forme is different. They suggest rather 
that the change of vase forms waa one aspect of 
the development from P.-C. to Corinthian. 

Our graves throw no light on the position 
of vases of the class of the Macmillan lekythos, 
J.H.S. x. p. 253, xi. p. 167, on which see 
recently Washburn, Jaivb. 1906, pp. 116 £, 
Orsi, Mou. Ant, xvii, pp. 156-8. 

7 Bee, cag,, Grave 46, J. H.4. xxix, pp. d21-3, 
For P.-C. cp. also Orsi, Mon, ant. xiv. pp. S91 
and 930, Drgendoril, There ii, p. 192, and 
references J.5.4. xiv. p. 314, 0.2. Cp. also 
the way that b.-f. and r,-£ persisted each in 
one or two stereotyped forms alter the later 
black-glaze ware had become the general vogue. 

= See above, p. 337. 

= See 8.4. A. xiv. p. 315. 
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style vases as the one at Boston,” reproduced Fig. 3 by the kind permission 
of the Director, Mr. A. Fairbanks2' The shield with border of white dots 
(Grave 4, Nos. 9 and 4, Fig. 15) was suggested as the protetype of the 
similarly bordered rosettes on certain Boeotian kylikes.* 

The type of Boeotian Kylix* on which such rosettes occur has not 
indeed been found so far in our own excavations (cp., however, B.5.4. xiv. 
pp. 229, 241) at Rhitséna. To account for its absence we are still left 
undecided between the alternative explanations offered B.S. xiv. p. 312. 
It may have fourished in a different locality from Rhitsdna, or at a different 
period from that of any of our graves. The graves that we have been 
considering emphasise the possibility of the chronological explanation, since 
they suggest the existence of graves of types intermediary between the 
Grave 4 type and our Group A Boeotian Kylix graves, with Boeotian 
Kylix vases showing more closely and generally the influence of the 
Corinthian style of decoration.” | . | 

The many connexions (above p. 337) between the Corinthian ware of 
Graves 4 and, eg. 50 do indeed at once occur as an argument against 
assuming any such intermediary graves. But ordinary pale-ground (gelbtomg) 
Corinthian underwent only very slight and gradual changes during the later 
period of the style, so that slight variations may indicate a considerable 
interval of time, and the absence from Grave 4 of a type represented in 
Grave 50 by 215 examples (Nos. 29-243) deserves to be noted. af 

The great developments in Corinthian pottery during this later period 
are associated with the introduction of the red ground®™ This Corinthian 
red-ground ware, as well as the similar Chalcidian (Furtwangler and 
Reichold, p. 161), was all ultimately absorbed in the black-figure style. It 1s 
Joubtful whether much of the Group A Rhitsdéna black-figure should not be 
rather classed under one of the earlier styles. It stands in close but inferior 
relationship to them.” 

The absence from the Rhitséna finds of 1907 and 1908 of superior 





- = SSE 


Cp, Louvre A 572, Pottier PL XXI. See 
also B.S.A. xiv, p. 315, n. 4. 

* Fairbanks, Moston Museum Report, 1897, 
p. 29, No. 5; hgt 13 m., diam. 258 m. 
Inside is figured J.7f.5. xxix. p. 350, 

HPS 4. xiv, p. 315, 2. 3. To B, Kk. 
examples add Brussele, Mus. du Cinquan- 
tenaire A 40, Athens Nos, 240, 243 (Collignon 
* end Conve Nos. 44 and 442; Béhlau, JaArd, 
1888, Nos. 27 and 5%). 

28 Called Thobes-Tanagra ware, #.5..4. xiv. 
pp. 311, 212. 

= We may conjecture graves where the num- 
ber of objects was between the #0 or 40 of 
Graves 14 and 4 and the 200 or 400 of Graves 49, 
50, 51. Possibly the Group A Gmve 40, 7. HS. 
xxix. p. 310, with ouly 137 objects and no b.-f., 
is earlier than Graves 49, 50, 51, 2.8.4. xiv. 
pp. 250f, bat isa quality as well as quantity of 


furniture it is poorer than the others, and in 
any case it does not fill the gap. 

# Wilisch, op. cit. pp. 19, 115; Grnef, 
Posen, v. d. Abrop. i. p. 44; ep, however, 
Bihlan, Nelrop, p. 122. 

“™ Cp., ¢.y., BM. B26 with Rhiteina J, 8.4. 
xiv. p. 254, Nos. 266, 267 (dance); Louvre 
E 620, Pottier, Pl. LATV. with Rhitsona, i, PL 
Xa (dance); Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museom 
No. 45, Cat. PL VILL. with Rhitsdna, i PL Xk 
(cocks); Furtwiingler and Heichold Taf, 31 
with Rhiteina, i+, p. 261, Grave 50, No, 205 
(lion). 

* Early red-ground ware was found in o 
‘Corinthian’ grave excavated by Professor 
Eurrows in 1909; bot his finds of that year 
have not been cleaned or mended, and it is 
impossible to speak in any detail about their 
character, 
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ware like that just quoted (n. 36) is capable of either of the two explanations 
offered B.S.A. xiv. p. 312 for the absence of ‘Thebes Tanagra’ Boeotian 
Kylix ware (above, p. 340): it may be due either to the locality of our 
excavations or to the period of the graves hitherto excavated. We have 
no evidence, except the suggested arguments for assuming a gap in our 
series of grave types, for deciding between these alternatives. The fact to be 
emphasised here is that this superior early red-ground ware and the superior 
“Thebes Tanagra’ Boeotian Kylix ware stand in analogous relations to 
pottery that does occur in our Group A graves. More than that, many of these 
Corinthian and Chalcidian red-ground vases™ show rosettes that are not a 
mere possible prototype or development, but an exact counterpart of those 
on the ‘Thebes Tanagra’ kylikes. The probable connexion of this rosette 
with the aryballos warrior’s shield has already been alluded to. [tis confirmed 
by the generally admitted dating of red-ground Connthian comparatively 
late in the style. 

Observing the points just noted™ and considering too that this red- 
ground ware belongs to Corinth and Chalets, Boeotia's two great neighbours, 
the natural inference is that ‘Thebes Tanagra’ Boeotian Kylix ware is 
closely connected with the superior red-ground ware both in time and 
locality. The latter ware is dated by Furtwiingler (Furtwiingler and 
Reichold, p. 165) as ‘nearer the middle than the beginning of the sixth 
century, Cf, however, n. 35. 

The sixth century dating of most known examples of Boeotian Kylix 
ware is thus confirmed, and the probability is strengthened of their having 
been under Corinthian influence. 


Catalogue of Graves, 
GRAVE 1. 
Length 218 m.; breadth 90 m.; No. 1 found 1°20 m, deep, rest 1°50 m. 


No, 1, cup (Fig. 5),” hgt. 05 m. ; decoration black on yellow-white slip ;" 
clay light red; on handles, horizontal bands; body, upper zone see Fig. 5, 
lower same, but in place of chevrons three horizontal straight lines, below 
this a careless band of black; bottom left in clay colour. Possibly a 
prototype of the Boeotian Kylix style kantharos, eg. BSA. xiv. p. 257, 
Grave 50, Nos. 6 and 7 (Fig. 4). 

No, 2, cup (Fig. 5), hgt. 05 m.; one handle; plain red ; no decoration. 

No. 3 (Fig. 5), hgt. 06 m.; no handle; rim pierced ‘01m. below top by 
three holes # side by site; black varying to red ; no decoration. 


spy, Cambridge, Fitewilliam Museam 
No. 45 and BM. B36 (quoted n..34); B.M. 
B37; Louvre F 623, 630, 634, 637, 640, G42 
(Pottier, Plates XLV.-L. and pp. 53-55). 

™ Cp. also tongue pattern on red-ground 
Corinthian BLM. B37 with that on * Thebes 
Tanagra’ wards (sce #.S.4. xiv. p. 31], 0, 5), 
Athens No. 4205. 


“Cp. (except colour) Athens, Argive 
Heracum, No. 581. 

4 Cp. Wide, Jahrb, 1899, p. 78, and B.S. A. 
xiv, p. S17. 

“Cp. Jadrd, 1883, p. 339, No, 60; also 
Louvre 4.563, Pottier p. 24; Grave 6, No. 2, 
and below, No. 4. 
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No. 4, oinochoe (Fig. 6),“ hgt. "23 m.; at back of mouth, on either side 
of handle, a hole; two others, side by side, in bottom of handle; body, 
horizontal bands, thick black and thinner buff alternately; round each 





Fic. 4 (1:3)—Gnrave 50, Nos. 4, 7. 
of latter three or four thin black lines; neck, front central zone apparently 
two thick horizontal zigzags, back entirely faded. 


Hones, 
Traces of hones too decayed for any inferences, 





Fio. & (1:4).—Geave 1, Nos. 2 1, 2: 


GRAVE. 75. 
Length 1-75m.; breadth 100m.; depth 324m.; head at NLE. end: to 


judge by position of finger-rings, arms were folded over the chest. Nos. 1-3 
were found about ‘20 m. above rest of finds.“ 


“ Cp, Athens, No. 192 (inscribed fs viv 
dpyyqerev ete. See Studniezrka, A. Mit. xviii. 
p 225), Jairh. ii. p. 248, top fig., from 
Thebes, and Furtwiingler ad foc., who saw in 
it a connexion between Geometric and Prote- 
Corinthian fep. Orsi, wVvotiz. 1893 pp. 460-1); 








BM. A1670,, from tomb of Menekrates at 
Corfu, J..S. xi p. 175, where, if it really 
belongs, it appears to be a survival into the 
Corinthian period. For same shape in BLK. see 
Arch, Anz. 1895, p. 33, Fig. 3. 

~ The grave lies immediately below a wall 
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o4d 


No. 1, fragments of lower part of a lekythos like Grave 6, Nos, 5 and 6 


ip. 345); het. to shoulder 05 m. 





Fic. 6. 


GRAVE 1, No. 4. 
Grave 75, Nos. 4, 3. 
Grave 6, No, 8. 


Grave 6, No, 2 (1:4). 
Grave 6, No. 1, 


Grave 75, Nos, #, 8, 10 (1: 8). 


No. 2, fragments of upper part of a cup; style indeterminable; diam. of 


mouth about *10 m. 


No. 3 (Fig. 6); fragment of rough incised ware, hgt. 07 m.; decoration 





of large aquared blocks (a3, JS a. xiv. 
p. 230, Fig. 1, to te published Inter) which 
goes down to a depth of 138m. Just W, of 
this, at a depth of 1°14 to 124 m., were found 
the objects that were provisionally recorded as 
Grve 74 (see above, n. 1), viz.—a few bones ; 
a small black-glaze jug "10m. high ; an aryballos 
mouth with black concentric circles on greenish 
buif; body of a coarse little Proto-Corinthian 
lekythos like B.M. 1804, 11-1, No, 50] 
(Amathus) and dArgire Herecum ii. p. 124, 
Fig. 44; fragments recalling Grave 1, No. 1; 
three round-sectioned handlea, two probably 
black glaze, the third perhaps Geometric ; and 


a terracotta fragment, “4m. long, rounded 
section, tapering in breadth from 4m. to 
‘03 m., in thickness from “03 m. to 02 m., 
dark brown very heavy clay, with bands of 


sharp tigzag on thicker part, across front and 


down one sule; decoration stands ont in relief 
from a sunk surface. The spot where the 
‘Grave 74" objects were found must have been 
disturbed when the wall was built, ao that it is 
impossible to draw any certain inferences from 
the juxtaposition of any of the finds, Nothing 
found between 1°38 m. (bettem of wall) and 
2°04 m. (Grave 75, Nos. 1-3). 
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arranged vertically; to left,dots; to right, herring-bone; perhaps from a vase 
like Graves 13 Nos, 1 and 2, 14 No, 1. 

No. 4, jug (Fig. 6),° hgt. ‘O8m.; dull black on pale dull ferruginons; 
top of lip, two circles concentric with mouth: neck and shoulder, each one 
thick wavy band: body, middle part thin straight bands, lower one thick 
straight band. 

No. 5, bronze fibula (Fig. 7); wire of pin round, above spring angular; 
length of pin *05 m. 





: 1).—Guave 75, No. 5. 


Fic, 7 (1 


No. 6, like last, but slightly smaller; broken; plate incised apparently 
only round sides, 

No. 7, bronze pin with broken spiral termination; perhaps of a fibula; 
length 08m 

Nos. 6, 9, 10, bronze spiral rings (Fig. 6); diam. (02 m.; four twists; 
spiral ornament at each end to show on back of finger. Fig. 6 shows No. 9 
on finger-bone as 1t was found and only half of No. 8. 


Hones. 


Scanty fragments, including finger-bone and traces of skull. 


GRAVE &i, 


Length 185 m.; breadth above ledge -90 m., below ledge 53 m. : depth 
to ledge 1°20 m., to bottom 1°65 m. | 


No.1, jug (Fig. 6), hgt.-10m.; mouth round; pale buff with incised 





= Cp Béihlan, Jotrh, 1885. p. 382 and 


Fig. 32; Dragendorif, Thera fi. p. 205, 
Fig. 414 (found with Geometric}: Athons 


No. 145 (Coll. and Conve, Pl. AVI, No. 378) : 
i. No. 681 (herameikos); i). Argive Heracum 
Nos. 503, 508, 571, 612 565 (Argire Heracuin 
i. p. 14s, Fig. 84). See aleo JAS. xxix, 
p. 348, n. 178 and ep. B.S. 4. xiv. p. 315, n. 5, 

“ Cp. Acgina, Pallat, th, Mitt, xxii, p. 207, 


= = = —= = 


Figa 22 and 23, and Furtwiingler, deqina, p.446 
aril Taf. 124, Nos, 2, 6, 7, 8,9; Eleusis, Skins, 
Ep. ‘Apx. 1698, pp. 106, 114 fat Elensis 
/ examples—Nos, 632 @83, 890, 891, 926, 997, 
#25 Of Skias’ valoable unpublished catalogue of 
the finds from each grave—were found in three 
graves with numerous geometric vases]; Geln, 
Mon. int. xvii. p. 281, Fig. 183 (found with 
Corinthian); Meyura Hyblaes, id, p- 231, n.1; 
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decoration; bands on neck, only in front; those on body start in front of 
handle on either side and run round to bottom in front. 

No. 2, cup without handles (Fig. 6); het. ‘ll m.; pale buff ground ; 
bands, outside arranged in threes, inside thicker, especially bottom two; in 
bottom two small holes * ‘02 m. apart. | 

Nos. 3 and 4, toy jugs (Fig. 8), hgts. O07 m., ‘05 m.; clay a little darker 





a 6 4 5 
2 10 


than that of rest; No. 3, upper part probably once all black, lower now 
streaky (from original complete black or black bands); No. 4, no remains 
of colour. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Proto-Corinthian lekythor (Fig. 8), hgts. “06 m., 05 m. ; 
top of lip, circles concentric with mouth ; back of handle, No. 5 thick vertical 
wavy line, No. 6 three vertical straight lines above three honzontal ; 


Monich, Glyptothek, Sammi. Arndt, No. 876; 18, p. $40) and Gmvel, No. 3. 

Berlin, No. 3331, Arch, ams. 1505, p. oo, “Cp. Louvre A 603, A 506 (both Elensis), 
Fig. 1 (Thebes) ; Athens, No. 12044; nla A 357 (Rhodes), A 409 (Meger)., For con 
Jahrb. xiv. p. 124 (Wolters); Argiee Meroeum mnexion with No. 1 cp. Lourre A 497 and 498 
ii, p. 100 (misquoted in Oral); Tivraii. p. 196 (Megara, like No, 1, bat no incisions) with 
(Dragendortl) ; similar tart not incised; classed BM. A442 (KRameims), i. acquired 1909, 4-9, 
with incised by Orsi, Dragendorif, Wolters Now 2,3, 4 (Boeotia), Elowsis Museum No. 652, 


(foe, cit.) ; op. below, mn. 46. like our No, 4, bat incised, 
7 (‘p. Bonn No. 741, Bocotia, wavy purple © Cp. BM, A 1061 (Kameiros). 
and straight black horizontal bands on ¢ream : " (Cp. Delphi, Fowilles ¥. Fase. ii. p, 148, 


and, for shape, Jahrd. 1888, p. 338, No. 60(Fig. Fig. 611. 
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shoulder, No. 5 two degenerate dogs (7)," black, no incisions, running from 
one another, No. 6 four triangles, one with three interior triangles on same 
base line,“ one hatched, except strip up left side, others faded; body, thin 
upper lines of No. 5 golden brown, others black. 

No. 7, part of body of jug, broad shoulder, tapering body but fairly 
broad bottom: below shoulder, traces of thin horizontal lines; pale buff clay ; 
body “05 m. high. 

* No. 8,@ bronze fibula (Figs. 6 and 8), length 06 m,; incised on plate a 
diagonal quatrefoil and a narrow bordering; wire of pin round, above spring 
angular, 

No. 9, fragments of another fibula. 

Nos. 10 (Fig. 8) and 11." spiral bronze rings, diam, ‘02 m,; four twists, 
Hat wire. 

Nos, 12 (Fig. 8) and 13™ (fragmentary) like last, diam, 02m., but hoop 
formed of a strip of bronze plate beaten into wire at either end to form 
terminating spirals; hoop of No. 13 has a band of raised dots. 

Bones. 

None observed.” 

GRAVE 13. 

Length inside, 1-88 m.; breadth inside, *50 m.; total depth 3°60 m.; sides 
lined with stone slabs “35 m. high, ‘05 m. thick, on which others, 10 m. thick, 
were laid as covering; no slabs at bottom; skeleton lying full length, head 
N.E. end. Nos. 1 and 2 were outside grave, by edge of upper slab,” Nos. 


3-16 inside, by skeleton, 


Nos. 1 (Fig. 9) and 2(Fig. 10),* hgts. 16 m., “17 m.; coarse unglazed ware 
with incised decoration ;™ clay externally dull terracotta colour, core ashen 





8 Or perhaps birds facing one another and 
pecking the ground, op. dArgive Heracum 11. 
p. 127, Fig. 53, 

Cp, JAS. xxix. p. $11, Grave 40, No. 3, 

33 Cp. Jahrd. 1888, p. 361, No. 3. 

4 Cp. i. p. de, 

Cp. th. p. 264 and 363, Fig. m. 

“ The numbers of the graves from 1-22 (ie. 
those opened in 1907) indicate the ordir in 
which they were opened, Small fragments 
of bones, such an were often all we were 
able to find, even when the men had been 
trained to look for them, were possibly de- 
stroyed more than once during the first few days’ 


~ AE hh 

eee Deagendorif, Thera ti. p. 113-4; ep. 
Orsi, Mon. Ant. i, p. 776 and Sep. xix. and 
Rhitsdna unpoblished Hellenistic graves. 

i Cp. Athens No, 12699, labelled Crete: 
burnt underneath. 

bad Diirpfeld (Ath, Afi 1008, po 318) tees 
fragments of similar ware as one proof of the 


walls at the Olytmpinn Pisa being prehistoric, 
although no * Mycenean' ware was found * trots 
eifrigen Suchens,’ and ‘more recent’ graves 
were opened by the peasants on the 8, W, slope. 
So. at Olympia sft, Ait, 1908, p. 190, he takes 
similar pottery as helping to show certain 
houses to be prehistoric, though other frag- 
ments were of a *heligran” and ‘ bliinlich’ well 
baked ware that Fortwiingler “put into the 
seventh eoutury ; note too, i, pp. 191-9 “vine 
kleine Grabong auf und an dem Kroneshiizel 
lieferte cinige prihistoriacha und Viela grieeh- 
ische Seherben," Ware of this ‘kind is 
doubtless mainly prehistoric: much of it sr TT 
to be so in the Olympia district, ep. ih, p. 221, 
four at Arene with not a few Mvcenean shents 
and apparently nothing post-Myoenean, | But 
our Graves 13 and 14 show that sch ware 
sometimes survived into the historic period 

and that where found alone, or with «a prepon. 
derance of late ware and nothing else, it can 
be teed a2 an argument for early dating only 
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grey; handle No, 2 same position as No. 1, both flat section; lower part, 
No. 1 two rectangular openings, No. 2 three. 

Nos. 3 (Figs. 10 and 11)-7, Proto-Corinthian (7) lekythoi, hgt. ‘09 m. 
to ‘10 m.; all same, except back of handle, Nos. 3, 4, and (? faded) 5 vertical 
zigzag (ep. No. 9, Fig. 11), Nos. 6 and 7 thin horizontal straight/lines; top of 
lip, circles concentric with mouth; decoration black (except daisy pattern, 
lower part of body No, 3, and scales Nos. 6 and 7, purple red); ground light 
buff, greenish, except on No. 3. 





Fro. 9 (2: 5).—Guave 14, No. 1. 


No, 8 (Fig 11), Proto-Corinthian (7) lekythos, hgt. ‘07 m.; black on 
light buff; on each of thick black bands, several thin bands of purple™: top 
of lip, three circles concentric with mouth; back of handle plain; no 
iIncisLons. 

Nos. 9, 10, 11 @ (Figs. 11, 12, 11), hgts. 055 m., ‘(065 m.,-065 m.,; barrel 
bodied : black inclining to purple on pale butt; top of lip, Nos. 9 and 16 








with great caution ; especially where, as prob- Delphi, Powilles, y. p. 152, Fig. 628. 
ably at Olympia, vases were kept rather for nse Tho Grave 13 lekythoi are probably to be 
than ornament (Furtwiingler, Olympia, iv. clamed as late P.-O. rather than early 
p. 198). For incisions eomewhat recalling Corinthian, cp. Furtwiingler, Feri. Cai, 
cura on geometric ware cp. Athens No. 503 No. H1 f.j Wilisch, lttor. Tonind, pp, 7 
(Collignon and Conve, Pl VIIL No, 130, and §; Graef, op. cit. p, 42, No. 400. 
Ath, Mitt. xviii. p. 119). “Cp BM. A 1068; Cambridge, Fitz- 
® Op, BLM. A 1024, 1025; Louvre E309 william Museum, No. 27, Catalogue, Pl. IIL. 
(Pottior, Fl. 39); Athena No, 12724, three 3 (bombylii), 
examples (Rhodes) ; Brussels, Mus. du Cinquan- “Cp B.M. A 1026 (shape nearer our 
tenaire, R209; Acgina, Aphata, PL 126, 10; No. 12). 
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three thick circles concentric with mouth ; back of handle, No. 11 horizontal 
lines. 

No. 12 (Fig. 12), hgt. 05 m.; top of lip, daisy pattern with incised out- 
line; quarterings on body alternately purple and a colour that now varies 
from black to red. 

No. 13,@ bombylios (Fig. 12), hgt. 065 m.: top of lip, circles concentric 
with mouth; shoulder and bottom, daisy pattern ; middle, scales pointing 
upwards (cr. Nia 3-7, 9-11); bottom has small hole sunk in centre.” 





Fic. 10 (2:5).—Gnave 13, Nos, 14, 2, 3. 


No. 14. bombylios (Fig. 10), het. ‘O7 m.; top of lip, shoulder and foot 
daisy or tongue pattern; outer side of lip, band of dots: main zone. in front 


two atags facing, one prazing, one with head in air, behind. a long- legged 
bird, in field trefoil flower on bent stalk. dots, circles with central dot: 


purple and black: incisions for inner lines. 


No. 15, bronze disc, diam. “023 m.; too corroded to determine whether 
there are incisions. 


No, 16 (Fig. 12), iron pin; point missing; present length 09 m,: flat 
head with two round beads close uneler. : | 


|] Op, Gela, Mon, Ant. xvii. p. 114, Fig. 81 ischen Sachen nahe,' [Se ee ee 
(but scales pointing upwards). 

This and No, 14 are probably to be classed na 
P.-C. Op, Gmef, Foren. o. d Abrop, p. 42, ornament see 1 
Nos 400 and 405, bot cp. also Fortwingler. Bor fin oemurrence See 
Olympia iv. p 201, Inv. Te. 2471 peat a i It icourrence on B. KR. see BLS. a, xiv. 
No, 13) ‘altkorinthiseh den. . . protokorinth- 


ou Up. Graves l4 and 4. 
= Cp. BM. Al0¢4 For Btags, bird, and fill 


2 28, 
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Hones. 


Mr. (. H. Hawes reports as follows:—' These remains comprise ri 
cranium, several teeth, both upper arm bones, the thigh and pelvic bones, and 


nal AE ho 5 


—_ a a 


a =——aAf — 





Fie. 1) (1:2:.—Owave 13, Nos. 11, 8, 9, 3. 


several vertebrae. The skull is sub-dolichocephatic, of a sphenoid-ovoid form, 
ie, of an ovoid shape splayed at the parietal bosses. The forehead is well 
developed and the occipital renflement 1s present. The type is common in 





Fie. 12 (2:3).—Gurave 13, Nos, 10, 12, 13 
lf 


Crete in Minoan times, and 1s generally assigned to the Mediterranean race. 
Cranial index 773. The bones belonged to a woman about thirty-five years 
eld. .From the measurement of one of the humeri I calculate her height to 
have been 1°585 m.° | 

ALS. Vo. RAK. AA 
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GRAVE 14. 
Length 210 m.; breadth ‘70m. ; depth 280 m. 


No. 1 flower part incomplete), hgt. “17 m., shape and material like 
Grave 13, Nos. 1 and 2, but lower part has four oblong openings, and 
incised ‘herring-bone’ pattern, has ribs sloping downwards on one side of 
central line, upwards on other. | . 

Nos. 2-29, Corinthian, Nos. 2-13 bombylii, hgt. 08 m. (No. 7 slightly 
under), Nos, 14-29 round-bodied aryballoi, hgt. of largest (Nos. 14, 15, 17, 
18) ‘065 m., of smallest (Nos. 16, 26, 27) 05 m.; ground colour usual 
Corinthian pale buff, inclining mostly to green, sometimes (¢,g. Nos. 17, 
25-27, 29) to brown; Nos. 2-10, 14-22, plentiful incisions, but only for inner 
details; Nos, 23 and 24, see below. 


Minor Details of Decoration : 

Top of lip, Nos, 2-10, 15-22, 25 daisy pattern, (No. 13 with outer ring 
as on Grave 13, No. 11, Fig. 11; petals, Nos. 14 and, probably, 15 and 18, red 
and black alternately, Nos, 21 and 22 uncertain, rest black); Nos, 11, 12, 
96-99 circles concentric with mouth ; Nos. 23 and 24, see below. 

Outer side of lip, Nos. 11-13, 29, thin honzontal bands ; Nos. 23, 24, see 
below ; rest row of dots, 

Shoulder (or rather neck, Nos, 2-13), Nos. 2-15, 16, 19-21, 25-28, daisy 
or tongue pattern, 

Back of handle, Nos. 16, 17, 20 and (?) 21, black vertical zigzag (cp. 
Grave 13, No. 9, Fig. 11); No. 25 one straight black line down middle ; 
Nos. 25-27 all black ; rest straight horizontal bands. 

Bottom, Nos. 2-7, 16, 19 and (7) 9 and 10 ring of dots; Nos. 8, 11, 14, 
15, 17, 18, 20-22, 25 ring of petals; No. 12 concentric circles. 

In centre of bottom all except Nos. 13 (missing), 17, 22 have a small 
sunk hole, 


Main Decoration : 

Bominylit, 

Nos. 2 and 3 (both Fig. 13), siren (No. 2 with waras hat,” No, 3 
bearded ™) with outspread wings ; rosettes, 

Nos, 4 (Fig. 13) and 5, cock, duck, and rosettes. 

Nos. 6 (Fig. 14) and 7," cock and rosettes. 

No. 8," swan with outspread wings and beak overlapping right wing: 
rosettes, 


T So Athens, No, 12602. ™ Wilisch, dAlttor. Toninad, p. 44. 
@ Cp. Jahrb. i. p. 147. 71 Cp. eg. BOM. A 1418, 1416, 1417, 1418, 


© Cp. Athens, No. 300(Collignonand Conve, 1419; Athens, Nos 984, 985  (Bosotia): 
No. 539); Munich, Glyptothek, Samml. Arndt. Brussels, Mus. du Cinquantenaire, A 52. 
No, $86. Salzmann, Camiros, Pl. AAXY. = Cp. BML A 1423, 
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Nos. 9 and 10, too faded and fragmentary to identify subject. 
No, 11% (Fig. 14), bands of poor black and purple and pale buff ground 
colour; round middle band of ground colour, short rough vertical strokes. 





Fia, 14 (2: 8,—Grave 14, Nos. 3,2, 4. 


No. 12,4 moderately thick horizontal straight bands and two zones of 
dots, upper three deep, lower four. 





Fia. 14 (3: 8).—Garave ld, Nos, 6, 14, 20, 29, 11. 


No, 13," upper part three thick horizontal bands (middle purple, 
outer two black); below this.a zone of black dots at least five deep; lower 
part missing. 


Op, Thera ti, p, 73, Fig. 256: BM. os P.-0 by Graef (op. cif. No, 406, Taf 15) 
A1073, Al427 ; Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Mus, and (') Masner (Vienna Catalogue, No. 47, but 
No. 25b; Bologna, Pellegrini, No. 53. cp. Nos. 82 and 88); but in that ease it is 

™ Cp. BML. ATd70,, (tomb of Menekrates) : ecarcely possible to draw a line that does not 
Louvre E32 (Pottier Pl. $9); Athens, No. 19528 class all our Grave 4 as P.-C. ; op. successively 
(Etruria); Bologna, Pellegrini, Nos. 49-52; Masner, No, 47: Grave 14, Nos 12 and 12: 
Aegina, Fortwiingler, p. 454; Cambridge, Grave 4, Noa. 10-15; ib. 4 and 9; id, 5-8; 
Fitzwillinm Mus,, No, 26, ib. the rest of Nos. 1-33. Cp. above n. 26. 

Nos, 12and 13 would presnmably be classed 


AA 2 
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Rownd-tedied aryballui. 


Nos. 14 (Figs. 14 and 15) and 15, lion and rosettes; red brilliant 
on No. 14. 
No. 16, cock and rosettes ; back of body entirely without ornament. 





Fic, 15 (1: 2).—Guare 14, Nos. 14, 36. 


No, li, owl, bothy sideways, tric full : black and a hne deep red: 
POSELL Ss, 

No. 15 (Fig. 16), swan and roscttes: inner details purple, 

No. 19, winged figure, very faded: rosettes, 


Nos. 20° (Fig. 14) and 21 Jragmentary) ; front, helmeted head: back, 





Fic. 16 (1: 2}:-—Graver 14, Nos, 22, 25, 18. 


three large circular rosettes, arranged in a row on No. 20,in a triangle 
No, 21; No. 20 purple and black; No. 21 traces of purple and fine red T 
No. 22 (Fig. 16), lion's face, front view; no fill ornament. 


on 


* Powdery, cp. later (Class ii, B.SwA. xiv. op. Arch. An: 


: oso, p81 ¢* Chaleidic 
p- 309) Bosotian kylikes and worddes, am pbora). a ualcirlic 
Cp. Salzmann, Comiros, Pl. XL. ; Oxford, 7 Cp. No. 17. 


Ashmolean Catalogue, Fig. @: for motive 
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Nos, 23° and 24, divided from mouth to bottom by single incised 
lines into quarterings like those of an orange; ep. Grave 4, No, 20, Fig. 17; 
No. 23, faded, traces of arrangement in alternate colours; No, 24, quartering= 
black and purple alternately. 

Nos, 25 (Fig. 16), 26 (Fig. 15), 27, 28, horizontal black bands except 
for a zone of dots round middle, six deep No. 25, 4 Nos. 26 and 27,3 No. 28; 
Nos, 27 and 28 shaped like No. 26. 

No. 29 (Fig. 14), floral ornament, ‘ Group A quatrefoil’ type of JAS. 
XXIx. p. 309, | 

Bowes, 
Traces of bones too decayed for any inference. 


GRAVE 4. 


Length 150m.; breadth ‘90m.; vase finds began at depth of +45 m. ; 
total depth, *75 m. 


Nos, 1-34, Corinthian aryballot, No. 1 flat-bottomed (ep. Fig. 1), rest 
round ; hgt., No. 1 ‘Ll m., Nos. 2 and 3 ‘085 m., No. 21 ‘08 m.; rest 07-06 m. 

Minor details of decoration : 

Top of lip, Nos. 1, 22, 23, 24, daisy pattern; No. 4, see Fig. 18; Nos, 2, 
3, 5, 7-12, 14-15, 21, 25-32, circles concentric with mouth, 

Side of hp, Nos. 1-5, 7, 9, 10, 18, band of dots; Nos. 8, 11, 12, 14-17, a 
horizontal band. 

Shoulder, Nos. 1-12, 14-17, 33, daisy pattern. 

Back of handle, Nos. 3 and 4, vertical zigzag: Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 
15, horizontal! bands, 

Bottom, Nos. 2-10, 16-18, 33, concentric circles; Nos. 11-15 daisy 
pattern ; four of Nos, 21-32, a ring of oblong dots, 

In centre of bottom Nos, 2,3, 4, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19-29, 95-29 have a 
small sunk hole. 

Colours black (sometimes shading off into red-brown) and purple (none 
on Nos. 10-20); ground colour and clay buff, verging sometimes towards 
brown, sometimes towards green; for white details see below Nos. 4, 8, 9, 
19 and also No. 34, 

Incisions on Nos. 2-9, and probably. 21-32, for inner details but not 
outline; none on Nos. 10-18. 

Nos. 6, 13, 53, 34 are incomplete. 

Main deearation : 

No. 1,” orange quarterings, divided by donble incised lines; just below 
shoulder a few broad horizontal bands. 





™ Cp. BM. A 1023, A 1030, A 1031  ilescribed. 
(ep. A 1029, and Delphi, Fouillea v. Fase, ti, ™ Cf Mow. Ant, i. p. 557 Sep. caliv.; 
No. 89, Fig. 569, double incisions); Thera ii. Furtwiingler, Aegina, js 454. 
p d4, Fig. 102; and perhaps Mom. stmt. i, ™ Cy. Louvre E382 (Pottier, I'l. 29): BML 
pp. 788, 820, Sepp. fv. xxx. inadequately =A1091, A 1591. 


= —_— a 
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Nos. 2 and 3; front, siren, face and body profile, wings outspread with 
head in between (cp. Fig. 1); back (No. 2, Fig. 17), large round rosette ; 


smnaller rosettes in tield, 





Fic, 17 (2:5).—Grhave 4, Nos. 34, 26, 2, 


Nos. 4-9! (Fig. 18), round shielded warriors: shields of Nos. 4, 8, 9,8 
border of white dots, of No. 9a purple centre. 

No, 4, nine warriors, field filled with small dots: Nos. 9, 6, 7, four 
warriors, careless, no fill ornament: so No. 8 but three warriors ; No, 9, 





Fit. 18 (1: 2).—Gnave 4, Nos. D, 4, 6. 


front, one warrior, crosses and dots as fil! ornament, back plain except for 
one cross as on front enclosed in a ¢ or crescent. 

Nos. 10-15," horizontal bands except for central zone of dots, No, 10 

a i bs " . = 


I a a a 
SS 


2 Cp. Schimatari (Tanagra) Museum, 273 
examples ‘ Haussoullier, Che mio Tianagrad, 
p. 81; Jahrb. ip. 144 (among 79 from one 
grave, K10, Cyrprosj; Ath. Mitt, xxviii, 
p.° 208 (Thera) ; Furtwingler, Aegina, p. 454; 
Mfon, Ant, i, (Megara Hyblaca) Sepp. xxvi. 


conix., COMREVIL ¢ 6, XViL (Grela) Fig. 447; 
BM. A l444 1447, 1518, 1519: Trieste 
Aliseum : cp. also warriors on bronze sttula, 
Bologna B 303, 


4 Cp. Grave 14, Nox. 25-28, Figs. 15 and 16. 
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seven deep, No. 11 four, Nos, 12 and (?, faded) 13 three, Nos. 14 and 15 two 
with a thin line in between.™ 
Nos, 16-18, horizontal bands, no zone of dots, 





Fic. 19 (2:3).—GRAvVE 4, No. 34. 


Nos. 19 and 20™ (Fig. 17), divided from top to bottom by single incised 
lines into orange quarterings; No, 19, some of these partly covered with 
vertical bands of white. 

Nos, 21-32, faded; all seem to have figures, rosettes, and incisions: 





Fio. 20 (2:31.—Gpare 4, Noa. 35, 36, 


No. 32 (above, p. 337 and Fig. 2), best preserved, shows very lavish fill 
ornament producing a peculiarly confused effect. 

No. 33 (Fig. 17), four palmettes united by stalks into a sort of cross 
pattern. 

No. d4° (Fig. 19), upper part black glaze, lower dull ferruginous 








= Op. Athens, No, 12724, 6.M. ATO65 (shape { Boeotion Kylix). 


of Grave 13, Nos. 3-7); Athens, No. 12460 “4 Cp. Grave 14, Nos. 23 and 24. 
(Boeotia), BAL A 1073 (bombylii) ; Cambridge, * Cp. Jahrh. i. p. 145 (from Gare E10 of 


Fitzwilliam Mus, No, 114 of acquisition book above, n. 81): Hoppin, Argive Meraewm ii. 
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ground colour, partly -covered with what seems to be remains of white or 
yellow paint; round top of lower part several thin black lines. 
Fragments of several other aryballoi; clay varies from green to light 


brown. 


No. 35 (Fig. 20), lid of trefoil-mouthed oenochoe; common Corinthian 


shape; corner to corner (45 m. 


No. 36%, fragments, largest (Fig. 20) from top or bottom, of cylindrical 


pyxis; black and red on pink buff. 


No. 37, three small fragments, coarse gritty brown clay; one suggests 


beginning of a kantharos handle. 


Nos. 48 and 39, feet of two vases; No, 38 perhaps of an amphoriskos.™ 
No. 40. fragments of a bronze dise with a 12-petalledl rosette in 


repoussé work, 


Nos. 41, 42, 43, fragments of bronze spiral ring, two twists each : diam. 


2 m., 015 m,, 015 m. 


Hones. 


No traces of bone observed. 


B 155, ‘aryballos of coame red clay with 
black glare on the shoulder, The rest of the 
vase is eutirely covered with a white wash, 
almost entirely wort away, with no traces of 
other decoration.” 

™ Op. Bologna, Pellegrini, Fig. 12; Athens, 
No, 262 (Colliguon ond Conve, No. 518, 
Pl. XXIL}; BOM. A 1361, A 1364, Ale7o, 
{tomb of Menekrates), 

* Cp. Jahrd, ii. PL OL Fign. 1, 14 (Tanagrn) ; 
Bologna, Pellegrini, Fig. 8 (Sicyon) + Therm ii, 
p23, Fig. 49; Notic. 1895, ps 191, Fie. 94. 


Cp. p. 346, n. 36, 


P.- NY URE. 


™ Like, ¢.g. Grove 50, Noa, 18-15 (2.5.4. 
xiv. P. 258); op Avon, Ani. i p. $59, Sep. cliii. : 
or Ruvo Miseom, Case VII, and BM. A LiOs, 
AlS94 (decorated like our Nos. 1U-15) = ar 
BoM. A 1473-1478 (Corinthian animal frieze); or 
Bologna, Pellegrini, Fig. 11 (owl like Grave 14, 
No. 17). 

™ ip. ATS iti. . 255, Figs, 22,32: Mon. 
ut, xvi. p. 182, Fig. 67 (found with large 
Corinthian bombylios): Notiz, 1898, p. 189, 
Fig. 60. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE (1909-1910), 


SINCE the last of these reports was written, two new excavations of preat 
promise have been begun, Cyrene and Sardes, both by American archaeologists, 
and the work of the British School at Sparta has been brought to a close. 
The most interesting new discoveries are perhaps those from Crete: the Late 
Minoan I cemetery found by Mr. Seager at Gournia and the tomb-chapel 
and great Early Minoan rock-cut cistern from Knossos, 

The activities of the Greek Archaeological Society have been very 
numerous. Dr. Brueckner has continued his work at the Dipylon cemetery 
locating the enclosure of the Tp:rovarpeis, Dr. Stais has published his 
excavation of the Sanctuary of the Nymphs at Phaleron,’ Dr, Sotiriades has 
worked at Chaironeia and Dr. Arvanitopoullos has carried forward his work at 
Pagasai, which led two years ago to the discovery of so many painted grave 
stelai.* This year, the lower part of the stele with the picture of a woman 
dying in childbirth has been found? It 1s inseribed : 


Avapor ép' “Héiern: Motpa: tote vipa an’ atpuctey 
KA@oay OTE Moves PUEdY aTHvTiager, 

oYETAin, ov yap €ueAhe TO wyTioy avxeadeioOat 
pacton 6 ubeFew Yethos coin Spéedave. 

ev yap eoeiée haos cal acryyaryer cig Eva tio 
Tous GLogovs axpiTws Toiode oAobea THY YH. 


Besides these, many other smaller excavations have been carried on, and 
much has been done to set in order ancient monuments, thus continuing 
the excellent tradition of past years. In particular the restoration of the 
Propylaia of the Acropolis has been continued under the immediate care of 
Mr. Valanos. The possibility of such restoration has been carefully studied 
by members of the American School of Classical Studies, and an interesting 
paper was read in the course of the winter by Dr. Elderkin, in which he 
proposed a theory to explain the irregularity of the position of the windows 
and door in the Pinakotheka. He shewed that these appear to be 
symmetrically framed by the columns to a spectator ascending the slope below 


I "Ee. 'Apy. 1909, p, 238, * "Ep "Apy. 1908, PI. J. 
* HLS. xxviii. p. 320, s Tevebivase ix. 1000, {4 314, 
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the Propylaia along a certain line, and coneluded that this was the direction 
of the approach as originally planned, An ingenious argument from the 
orientation of the pedestal of the monument of Agrippa strengthened this 
theory. This was followed by a very important paper by the Director, 
Mr. Hill, on the earlier Parthenon, the building which was in process of 
construction at the time of the Persian invasion. By an elaborate study of 
the foundation of the present Parthenon he succeeded in identifying several 
blocks now seattered over the Acropolis or built into its North wall, close to 
the unfinished marble column-drums of the same temple, as belonging to 
this early Parthenon. He proved that it had sixteen columns at the side 
and six at each end instead of the nineteen and eight given by Doerpfeld’s 
restoration. The seventeen columns by eight of the Parthenon was thus, as was 
naturally to be expected, an advance on the earlier temple and not, as had 
been previously supposed, a slight retrogression, Considerations of space 
forbid me from detailing Mr. Hill’s convincing arguments, which rest on a 
close study of the steps of the foundation and the stylobate of the old 
Parthenon, some blocks of which he has found still cm situ in the foundation 
‘of the later building. 

At Corinth the American School dug chiefly at Peirene and the theatre, 
where more Greek seats have been found in place, buried in the foundation 
of the diazoma of the Roman theatre. 

At Peirene two of the four reservoirs of the earliest fountain have been 
cleared, and a large part of the system of supply tunnels. To the N.E. of 
the court a fountain has also been found, which received its overflow. The 
basin, the parapet of which shews marks of much drawing of water, is inside 
« building with a corbelled vault of heavy blocks, which reminds the 
excavators of the galleries in the Mycenean fortress wall of Tiryns. It seems 
possible that this fountain-house is actually prehistoric, as neolithic and 
Geometric sherds have been found in abundance in the course of the excava- 
tion, and the spring 1s a natural one, which may well have supplied the inhab- 
itants ata very early period. North of Petrene colonnades have been found 
completing the boundaries of the rectangular court, identified with the 
Peribolos mentioned by Pausanias, which contained the picture of Odysseus 
attacking the suitors." 

The German Institute has continued its work at Tiryns, and every year 
makes it more and more plain how much this site still held in reserve after 
Schliemann’s departure. This year was chiefly devoted to the western half 
of the palace. The most important finds were remains of mural paintings. 
The subjects included two warriors with lances, a charioteer, parts of horses 
and a fragment of a cult scene. Still more interesting are some not yet 
reconstructed fragments representing a boar-hunt, in which white dogs are 
attacking boars caught ina net. There are also remains of an almost life- 
size woman's head, a drawing in a miniature style in black and white, and 
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other fragments. Nothing throws so much light upon Mycenean life as such 
paintings as these,im which the artist; has a much freer hand and wider range 
of subjects than in any other branch of art, and the publication of these 
remains will therefore be eagerly awaited. 

From Delos the excavation of the sanctuary of the foreign gods begun 
by Hauvette in 1881 1s reported. The sanctuary has two divisions, one for 
Egyptian and one for Synan deities, and the whole is of the greatest 
importance for the history of these foreign cults. 

The Egyptian temple and altar date to the end of the second century 
before Christ, and replaced the sanctuaries of Sarapis, Isis, and Anubis 
mentioned in inventories of the Second Athenian League. Several new and 
important inscriptions have been found giving names of priests and infor- 
mation as to the cult. The offerings belong to the time of the Second 
Athenian League. From the Sanctuary of the Syrian gods come two 
inscriptions of interest, One runs: Asopavros | “AXeEavépou | “Atapyari | 
cai “Aéatot | thy avaBacw ef iepews | Saparricovos ‘Tepowodkitov. The 
other gives the first evidence in Delos of the cult of the Syrian god 
Hadranas. It is: Asovvotos faxolpeveag €v tox | éri Kpitwwos ap|yorros 
émautine | Urep cavTod kat Taw Opevravrwy “Al[élpava ed’ ilepéws | | - - - 

Votive offerings to Hagne Aphrodite have been found and a dedicatory 
inscription to the same goddess in the now fully excavated small theatre. 
Other finds are a statue of Baal represented by a Zeus type. An inscription 
giving the rules of the purification necessary before entering the sanctuary 
ought to be of much interest. 

The British School this year had a short season at Sparta, chiefly 
devoted to the excavation of the Mycenean remains on the hill of the 
Menelaion. A large number of houses were found, all belonging to the end 
of the Mycenean period. Unfortunately they were much destroyed by 
erosion and the finds were also very scanty. The best preserved house 
yielded some fine kraters and curious clay sealings to close the mouths of 
wine-jars, tied in place with rushes and stamped with a seal, which bore an 
intaglio design of animals, Nothing Greek was found, and it was plain that 
there was a large Mycenean town on this hill, probably finally destroyed by a 
fire, and that at the beginning of the Iron Age Sparta was refounded on the 
classical site, the only trace of the older town being the shrine of the 
Hero Menelaos, 

The Eleusinion at Kalyvia tes Sochas, an hour and a half south of 
Sparta was also excavated, the German Institute having generously waived 
their prior claim. The nature of the site was clearly demonstrated by some 
stamped tiles and a few small objects, but no results of importance were 
obtained. 

A little final work at the Orthia sanctuary was rewarded by two second 
century A.D. inscribed bases for statues of bomonikei, victors in the contest of 
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endurance at the altar of Orthia. A similar base was already in the 
Sparta Museum, but one of the new examples gives a fresh formula ot 
some interest.’ 

The work in North Greece of Messrs, Wace and Thompson, students 
of the British School, has been continued this year. Two tumuli were 
examined, one at Tsangli in Central Thessaly about midway between 
Pharsala and Velestino, and another at Rachmam between Larissa and 
Tempe. | 

The mound at Tsangli is about 200x210 metres with ten metres of 
deposit, the Rachmini tumulus being much smaller. The results now 
obtained compared with previously excavated sites make it possible to 
distinguish four prehistoric periods in Thessaly: Neolithic I, with red-on- 
white painted pottery; Neolithic II, with the ware characteristic of the 
Dimini settlement; Chaleolithic and, fourthly, of the early Bronze Age, with 
unpainted pottery. The latter part of this is contemporaneous with Late 
Minoan I and LI, and includes the tombs at Sesklo, Dimini, and Zerelia, 
At Rachmani many Late Minoan IIT sherds were found amongst the latest. 
pottery of this deposit, together with fragments of the curious Thessalian 
geometric pottery found at Marmiriani and Theotékou. 

In the Tsangli tumulus houses were found belonging to the later part 
of the first Neolithic period. In one case the remains of three successive 
houses could be distinguished,. The latest of them had the characteristic 
plans of these buildings well developed. It was rectangular with a row of 
wooden posts down the middle, and each angle was flanked by a pair of 
internal projecting walls or buttresses, These buttresses, whatever their 
object, are the most remarkable feature of the plan. The finds in this house 
were vases, celts, and terracotta figurines, in which the excavation in general 
was very rich, 

The house at Rachmani belonged to the third of the above four periods. 
Tt yielded good specimens of a kind of pottery with paint laid on so thickly 
as to form an incrustation, a large store of carbonised wheat, pease, lentils, 
figs, and other vegetables, and four very curious human figures with the 
bodies made of terracotta and the heads of painted stone, a kind of primitive 
anticipation of acrolithic sculpture. These latest excavations together with 
the results of previous campaigns are to be published as soon as possible in 
book form.’ 

Dr. Doerpfeld’s Fiinfter Brief ther SLeukas-Ithaka, dated Leukas, 
May, 1909, carries on the account of these excavations from the point where 
it was left in the report in this Jowrnel two years ago” It gives a full 
account of the tombs then briefly mentioned, and to the five that had then 
been found near the Palace in*the Nidri Plain. adds nine others. The moat 


"A full report will appear in the Schoo) J.4.5. xxviii, p, 323; xxix, p $59, and 
Aawial to be published in 1911, reported in B.S. 4. xiv. p. 197, ant Liverpool 
* For these notes I have to thank Mr, Wace. Annals of Archaeology, ji. p. 149. 
His earlier excavations have been noticed in * JAS. xxviii, p. $93. 
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important is the untouched pitios-grave of a woman, which contained seven 
monochrome vases, a necklace of forty-nine gold beads, u silver armlet, a 
bronze tool, a knife, and two burned bones. Dr. Doerpfeld has also 
excavated at the Chapel of Hagia Kyriake at the entrance of the harbour. 
Figurines both primitive and classical were found, and Dr. Doerpfeld beheves 
the site to be a Sanctuary of the Nymphs, the ancient recipients, like their 
modern successor, Hagia Kyriake, of the vows of sailors leaving the harbour 
of Leukas. The pamphlet ends with a notice of recent literature on the 
Leukas-Ithaka question. 

The work of the Austrian archacologists at Miletus in 1906 and 1907 
has already been described in these reports.” A proof from the JaAriuech 
kindly sent me by Dr. Wiegand enables me to carry these on with the 
eampaign of 1908. I can only mention here two discoveries of especial 
architectural interest: one is a bath, consisting of a rectangular court, along 
one of the sides of which is a row of bathrooms, a type transitional between 
a Hellenistic gymnasium and a Roman bath, and the other is a late Roman 
temple of the form of an early Christian Basilica with two rows of smooth 
monolithic pillars. The entrance hall has four columns, and on the architrave 
is the dedicatory inscription of M. KAatéreg Mevexparys to Sarapis and Isis. 
Dr. Knackfuss in 1909 continued the excavation of the great Temple of 
Apollo at Didyma, The work is very heavy, but is rewarded by the very 
fine architectural construction of the temple which is now being disclosed- 

American enterprise has now also begun the excavation of two other 
sites, Cyrene and Sardes, both of which have for long been archaeological 
desiderata. Of the results of Mr. Norton’s work at Cyrene nothing can as 
yet be said, but Mr. Butler has kindly given me some notes on the first 
campaign at Sardes, The old Lydian and Greek site of Sardes has been 
buried to a depth of from six to twelve metres, cither by a land slide or by 
the result of erosion, A change in the course of the Pactolus has ent 
through this deposit, and exposed a cross section of the stratified remains of 
soil and debris, and at this naturally formed section work was begun. 
Remains of a building believed to be Lydian have beer found, statue-bases 
and the huge marble foundations of the west end of the great Temple, to the 
east end of which belong two columns still standing erect mm site a hundred 
metres distant. Of this huge temple at present only the western part has as 
yet been cleared. It has suffered a good deal by being used as a quarry for 
the Roman and Byzantine town, but the further east the work goes the 
better is the preservation, and already a fourth century Greek inscription has 
been found on the wall containing Persian names, weights, and measures, and 
informing us that the temple was dedicated to Artemis, Many other Greek 
inscriptions were also found, but not im sift, 

An early Lydian Necropolis has been discovered and a number of tombs 
opened. They consisted of a /romes and a chamber with a stone couch and a 
door, and contained native pottery free from all Hellenic influence, a little 
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bronze and Egyptian scarabs and alabastra. Vases containing charred bones 
were found as well as skeletons lying on the benches, and it thus appears 
that inhumation and cremation were practised side by side, Very important 
are a number of Lydian inscriptions from these tombs still in perfect 
preservation. 

In Crete, Knossos is again the centre of interest.’ Dr. Evans begins his 
letter to The Times on this latest campaign by saying that there is no 
finishing a site like Knossos, and indeed every season fresh marvels come to 
light. This year the great vault underneath the Southern Porch, which has 
given work for two seasons, has yielded up its secret. It appears to have 
been a great rock-cut cistern, ninety-five feet in circumference and fifty-six 
feet deep, with a spiral staircase cut in the rock-wall, by which it was 
possible to descend to within some three metres of the bottom. The earth 
in the cistern contained nothing later than Middle Minoan I sherds, from 
which it is clear that the cistern itself is early Minoan, and so earlier than 
the first palace of which any remains now exist. A second similar cistern 
has also been located. Coming after Mr. Seager's wonderful finds of 
jewellery and stone vases at Mochlos, this discovery shows us still more 
clearly the height attamed by Cretan civilisation at this very distant epoch. 

The work at the Little Palace and the further reconstruction of the 
grand staircase I can only mention, but the discovery of more graves at 
Isopata near the Great Royal Tomb led to the most important result of the 
eampaign, Six chamber-tombs were found, all belonging to the most 
flourishing time of the Later Palace, and thus to be assigned to the second 
half of the fifteenth century, Bc. The finds, although the tombs had been 
pillaged in antiquity, were important. Fine Palace style (Late Minoan IT) 
vases, a small gold signet ring engraved with a design of two goddesses 
clasping hands and standing in front of their shrines; a new class of painted 
vases with unfixed colours designed exclusively for sepulchral use are the 
more important, but the main feature of the discovery is the religious 
significance attached by Dr. Evans to the tomb to which he has given the 
name of the Tomb of the Double Axes, The sepulchral chamber itself is 
about six metres square. The burial cist was sunk in a raised stone plat- 
form, and all around the chamber run rock-cut benches. A pier carved as a 
half column juts from the back wall, and with the benches gives the whole 
the effect of a room ina house. The pillagers had left enough to suggest 
that the dead man was a warrior, and the ritual double axes and the remains 
of a steatite rhyton in the form of a bull's head suggest that the chamber 
was originally fitted up as a shrine for the cult of the dead, Although the 
entrance was Walled up, there are indications that the worship was performed 
not once only at the funeral, but was repeated subsequently. Dr. Evans is 
justly reminded by this room-like sepulchral chamber of the Etruscan 
domestic idea of the future life, and for the religious ideas of the Cretans it 
is certainly the most important grave yet opened. 


™ Derived from a letter from Dr. Evans in The Times, Sept. 17th 1910, 
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The excavations by Mr. Seager and Miss Hall in the neighbourhood of 
Gournia in the name of the University of Pennsylvania Museum have 
added to our knowledge mainly by the important discovery of a late 
Minoan I cemetery of a type hitherto nnknown, and of a period to which 
very few Cretan burials, except approximately the great tombs at Knossos, 
could be assigned. The cemetery lies near the sea below the town of Gournia 
on a hill side called Sphoungaris. The earliest burials were of the ordinary 
Middle Minoan I type with characteristic pottery, stone vases, and gold 
ornaments like those already found at Mochlos. The bulk of the interments, 
however, some 150 in number, were those which give the cemetery Its great 
interest. ‘The bodies were buried in inverted jars, with the knees drawn up 
to the chin, the corpse having been trussed and put into the jar head 
foremost, so that when the whole was inverted, the body remained in a 
sitting posture. No traces of burning were observed. The date, late 
Minoan I and middle Minoan JII, is fixed by the patterns painted on the jars, 
and the objects found with them. The seal-stones were peculiarly interest- 
ing, firstly, because the circumstances of their finding give them a fixed date, 
and secondly, becanse many of them were of a type hardly to be expected so 
early. It is interesting to compare this cemetery with the slightly later 
chamber-tombs of Knossos. Neither difference of period nor difference of 
wealth seems sufficient to account for such wide divergence in the method of 
disposing of the dead. 

At Vroékastro,“ a hill about 1000 feet above the sea in the Valley of 
Kalé Choriéd near Gournta, Miss Hall has uncovered part of a town, the 
stratified remains of which ranged from early Minoan to the Geometric 
period, at which later time iron is found in the same abundance as bronze. 
The continuity of the remains from the Bronze to the Iron Age should make 
this excavation of great interest, and it 1s much to be hoped that the late 
transitional remains will be abundant and well preserved.“ 

At the Minoan palace of Hagia Triada near Phaistos Prof. Halbherr 
has made fresh extensive excavations. The most important result is the 
discovery of a great portico with eight rectangular piers, of which the 
limestone bases have been preserved, and staircases at either end leading to 
an upper story. Looking across the fertile mountain-girt valley towards the 
sea and originally gaily decorated with painted’ stucco, this portico reminds 
the Italian excavators of some luxurious pleasure house at Ostia or Pompeii. 

At Siva, a little to the south of Phaistos, MM. De Sanctis and Levi della 
Vida have dug an Early Minoan tholos-tomb. Although pillaged, enough 

was left, including some ivory seals, to shew that it belonged to the same 
atic a the numerous ¢holoi found by Dr. Xanthondides in the Messara 
plain at and near Koumasa,"* 


13 Je. "O8paidearrpor, Jews Castle, appear in the Transactions of the department of 
@ These notes I owe to the kindnesa of Archneology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Halland Mr. Seager. A publication is to Bee notices in J.W.S. xxviii. pp. $28, $29, 
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At Gortyn Prof. Halbherr has prepared to excavate the area round 
the famous great archaic inscription, by diverting the stream which flowed 
at its foot,” 

Dr. Chatzidakis has continued the excavation of the Minoan building at 
Tylissos, which he began a year ago. Three more store chambers have 
been cleared, containing some very fine Late Minoan I and IT vases and a few 
other small objects. The roofs were supported by two or more pillars. 
Adjacent to this building and possibly forming a part of 1t, but im any case 
contemporary, is a large rectangular structure (2570m.x6570m.) Two 
steatite tables of offerings were found in it and horns of oxen (bos primi- 
genius), deer, and wild goats, and many bones and teeth of pigs. To the 
south are remains of the Middle Minoan period, which are to be excavated 
next year. 

About half a kilometre from this building Dr. Chatzidakis found a pit 
filled with fragments of vases ranging from Early Minoan to Late Minoan II, 
a discovery recalling the two similar pits found by Mr. Hogarth at Zakro," 

On the shore west of Candia a Kamares, ie. Middle Minoan, pithos 
containing a human skeleton and a cup was found buried in the sand. 
Fragments of other pithot appeared on the surface, and the site appears to be 
a Middle Minoan cemetery, resembling Mr.. Seager's Gournia cemetery 
described above. 

The problem of the date of Lato, the molern Gonlas, has again been 
attacked by M. Adolph Reinach. Since Dr. Evans’ paper and M. Demargne’s 
excavation some ten years ago, the site hac been left aside,” until M. Reinach 
worked there for three weeks last summer. He cleared a temple in the 
Agora, of which the dedication is unknown, although, from the votive 
offerings discovered, it probably belonged to a mother goddess. Other parts 
of the town were also excavated, but all the remams he considers to be of 
the classical period. The only Minoan objects found were a red striped 
bull's head and a small stone vase, Although this would seem to point to 
some Minoan settlement on the site, M. Reinach thinks that they must have 
been brought there after the pillage, or possibly an ancient digging, of some 
neighbouring site such as Gournia, Nothing Roman or Byzantine was found, 
from which M. Reinach concludes that Lato was destroyed at the time of 
the Roman conquest of Crete and never rebuilt.” 

To the many archaeologists who have kindly sent me the numerous 
notes upon which this report is based, and especially to Dr, Karo, I take 
this opportunity of offering my best thanks. 

Rh. M. DawkINs. 
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These notes I owe to the kindness of Dr, * Dr. Evans’ paper with plans by Professor 
Luigi Pernier. Ayres is in #5. 4. ii, p. 169. 
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Genethliakon. Cant Ronert zum 8 Miirz, 1910, fiberreicht von der Graeca 
Halensis. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1910, Pp. 246. 6 m. 


This is « series of studies on different subjects dedicated by friends and former pupils to 
Carl Robert on his attaining his sixtieth birthday. The first two, by Benedictus Niese 
and Georg Wissowa respectively, deal with ‘three chapters in the history of Elis" and 
* Naevius and the Metelli.’ Both these historical inquiries are characterised by the 
employment of similar methods of criticism. Certain events, said to have taken place 
at a particular period, are held never to have taken place at that time, but to have been 
earried back from the history of a later day. Thus Niese believes that the stories of the 
repeated quarrels between Elis and Pisa have no historical foundation, except in the 
single instance of the years 365-4 n.c., when the Pisatae for a brief period formed a 
separate community, and in conjunction with the Arcadians carried out the Olympic 
games. Wissowa in ‘ Naevius and the Metelli’ endeavours to show that the story of 
the poet's quarrel with that house is a figment derived from « later period. The line 
falo Metelli Romae fiunt consules ia, he thinks, quite pointless in relation to the Metelli 
of Naevius day. f[t would apply forcibly, however, to the period of the Gracchi, in 
which the Metelli were singularly prominent as holders of high office. The traditional 
reply, mafwm dabuné Metelli Nuevio poelae, Wissowa attributes to Caesius Bassus in 
Nero's time, when it was composed as a model of a Saturnian line. It may be suggested 
that the above method of historical criticiam (very popular at the present time) may be 
carricl a little too far. It is true that the historian is frequently tempted to add to the 
glory of his country in early times, but is it true that there is an equal tendency to 
fabricate history when no such motive can be assigned ? The arguments of both Niese 
and Wissowa are ingenious, but hardly convincing. Bechtel subjects the names of 
persons as published by Frinkel in the fourth volume of J.(7. to a searching criticiam. 
A fair number of errors, certain or probable, are pointed out, but they are perhaps 
scarcely serious enough (consideration being had to the magnitude of the work) to 
justify the rather severe tone of criticism employed. Bechtel's proposed corrections are, 
however, likely to win approval for the most part. Otto Kern discusses the origin of the 
collection of hymna comprehended under the title ‘Op Pdws wads Moveraioe- clreyas ypu 
éraie. These were apparently designed for the use of a body of mystae devoted to the 
service Of Dionysos. The occurrence of the names of the goddess Hipta and of 
Dionysos Erikepaios both in these hymns and in inscriptions recently discovered in Asia 
Minor leads Kern to look to Asin Minor rather than to Egypt for their origin. The 
connexion between the later Orphism and magical inscriptions is rightly pointed out 
by Kern. There is no doubt that the Gnostic and magical inscriptiona on metal foil are 
a continuation of the Orphic inscriptions on similar material. Karl Praechter deals at 
some length with the tendencies and schools of Neoplatonism. His classification differs 
materially from that of Zeller, who divided the Neoplatonists into three schools 
according to their order of progress, viz. the school of Plotinus, the Syrian school of 
Tamblichus, and the school of Athens, whose foremost representative was Proclus, 
Hs. VOL, 2AX. BE 
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Pmechter maintains that the system was founded by Plotinus and Porphyrius: that 
* Tamblichus then developed the doctrines in a speculative and mystic direction; the 
result being seen in two schools, the Syrinn and the Athenian. A separate and 
distinctively religious tendency is manifested in the Pergamene school of Aidesios and 
Chrysanthios. Neoplatonism ends with the learned achools of Alexandrin and the West, 
of which Hypatin and Macrobius were representative. Neoplatonism undoubtedly 
derives much of its interest from the fact that it forme a kind of connecting link between 
Ancient Philosophy and Christianity. Eduard Meyer chooses for his study Hestod's 
Works ond Days, and in particular the part dealing with the Five Races of Mankind. 
In general it may be remarked that his interpretations do not differ greatly from those of 
the late Dr, Adam in his Religious Teachers of Greece, The central idea of the poem is, 
according to Meyer, ‘the dignity of Isbour’: according to Adam ‘Justice between man 
and man." ‘These views, it may be pointed out, are united in the Platonic conception of 
Justice as consisting in the doing by each man of the work nature intended him to do. 
These broodings over the relation of man to man (says Wissowa) lead the post to take a 
wider view of the development of mankind in his doseription of the Five Ages, The 
gold and silver ages aro a picture of decline ins race of ideal beings; the bronze and 
iron ages are a picture of a decline in morals accompanying an improvement in culture, 
fi phenomenon noted by the poet from hisown observation. The heroic ae is interpolated 
between these two in order to suit the general belief in ite existence: it ia also a ray of 
hope piercing the gloom of Hesiod's pessimism. Professor Meyer, as Professor Mair in 
his recent translation of Hesiod, emphasises the almost Hebraic spirit of religion pervading 
the poem, Ulrich Wilcken devotes an extremely interesting article to a fresh study 
of a Greek papyrus found by Prof. Petrie at Hawara in 1889, This was at first regarded 
by Prof. Sayce asa fragment of a lost history of Sicily, perhaps that of Timaeus. Dr. 
Wilcken, however, in that same year expressed the opinion that the fragment really formed 
part of a deseriptive guide to Athens and the Peiraeus. This conclusion ia amply 
confirmed by the present very Ingentous study. Dr. Wilcken successfully distinguishes 
portions describing the Petraeus (includmg the mention of on otherwise unknown 
sundial), Munichia (with a mention of ‘the famous shrine of Artemis"), and the circuit 
of the Peiraeus wall, which is here said to mensure ninety odd stades, whereas the 
Themistoclean wall described by Thucydides measured but sixty. Hence the wall 
described must be the wall of Konon. The MS, goes on to describe the Long Walls 
and the Phaleric wall (mentionimg the hill Sikelia) and breaks off just at the heginning 
of an account of ‘the town of Theseus." It is probable that this guide waa writben at 
the beginning of the third century n.c., though the papyrus is to be dated at about 
100 ao. The name of the author must remain uncertain, though it is conceivably the 
work of Diodorus the repayyqrys. The concluding study by Benno Erdmann on the 
philosophy of Spinoza falls outside the scope of this Journal, 








Le Grand Palais de Constantinople et Le Livre des Cérémonies. By Jean 
Evensoir. Avec un Avant-Propos de M. CHanzes Dien. et un Plan de M. ADOLFHE 
Taurens. In-octavo. Pp. xv+237. Paris: Leroux, 1910. (Table des Matibres 
et Additions et Corrections not included in pagination.) ) 

Sainte Sophie de Consta tinople : Etude de Topographie d'apres jas 
Cérémonies. By Jeay Esrrsonur. Aveo un Plan. In-octavo. Pp. iv+38 et 
Table des Matiérea. Paris: Leroux, 1910, 4 fr. 


M. Ebersolt was charged by the Ministére de I'Instruction publique in 1007-8 with a 


mission | ta Carry mut studies on the topography of the Monuments of Constantinople. 
The works under review together with an Etude sur In Topographie et les Monuments 
de Constantinople, Paris, 1909, are the result, while a further book on the churches of 


Constantinople is also promised. The peculiar interest of M. Ebersolt’s reconstruction of 
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the palace lies in the fact that he has employed throughout the principle of chronological 
sequence, and has endeavoured to trace the gradual development by which the buildings 
of Constantine become the Amazing complex of edifices which we find in the De 
Ceremonis of the Porphyrogennetos; indeed as a commentary on the latter manual 
M. Ebersolt'’s work will be of the greatest value, and in his closing chapters he attempts 
to bring further precision inte the analysis of the sources of the De Coremaniis by noting 
the buildings mentioned in the respective chapters of that compilation, thus ear ings 
stage further the critical studies of Reiske, Diehl, Bjeljaev, and Bury. His essay on 
Saint Sophia is in the same way mainly concerned with «a comparison of those passages af 
the De Ceremoniis which deal with the Court services celebrated in tho Cathedral. 
Any adequate review of M. Ebersolt's reconstruction of the Imperial palace is 
impossible here, but the following points may be noted. (a) Labarte's contention— 
apparently rejected by Bury (ef. Gibbon, ed, Bury, ii, 546, and plan facing iy, p. 202)— 
that the Mose was terminated on the east by gates through which one passed into the 
Augusteum is supported by a reference to Nikolaos Mesarites, ed. A. Heisenberg, p. 21. 
(Die Palastrerolution dea Johannes Komnenon Programm d. k. alten Gymnasiums <u 
Wareburg, 1007.) M. Ebersolt considers that the dimensions of the Augusteum have been 
was situated in the quarters of the Scholae seems very doubtful. The Emperor went 
from the rpichoor of the Candidati to the deraxioves Gddor, thence to the +pbnitieg of thn 
Exeubiti, advanced to the Lychni and then to the quarters of the Scholae. M. Ebersolt 
translates the wakw...dupyerra of De Cer. i. 1, p. 11 by ‘de la ils reviennent-sur leurs 
pas’ (p. 29 0.4): but why go right through the quarters of the Scholae (see plan) to 
return to the rpicAswor of the Excubiti which adjoined that of the Candidati, from which 
the Emperor had started, only to proceed once more to the Scholae? Thia seoms 
irrational, Af. Ebersolt is led to this conelusion from. the indisputable fact that the 
cxrakionos Odes is identified in this passage with the firat Scholae: but though in strictness 
the Scholae were distinguished from the Candidati (of, Cod. nat. xii. 3. 5. § 4: Seeck 
in Pauly-Wissowa RE. «.v. Candidatus*), yet it would seem that the Candidati were 
themselves divided into two scholae—the seniores and juniores. (See Paich. Chon. 
pp, o01-002 (Bonn) and ef. De Cer. i, 98 (5194.p.) 6 payerrpor lijkeoe ele ray 
wyodas ta nai of cawétddroe cai ai GAN fyokdpio. axarrgcwou... and 
Mommeen, Das rom. Militirwesen, etc. Hermes xxiv. (1889) p, 292 n?.] Thus it is surely 
more natural to conclude that the Emperor passea from the rpickwvos of the Candidati 
te the oxrociopay (okov your wie THe wparrny ryoAnr, Le. to the quarters of the first of 
the two scholae into which the Candidati were divided. (¢) Further the relative 
position assigned by M. Ebersolt to the quarters of the Candidati and Execubjiti sears 
improbable (see his plan), The Emperor to reach the Augusteum regularly passed 
through the Consistorium to the Candidati, thenee to the FExcubiti, then by way of the 
Lychni and the Tribunal to the Scholac, On M. Ebersolt’s plan this would. be an 
incredibly devious route, It seems easier to suppose that the buildings of the Candidati 
and Exoubiti stood one behind the other in a straight line with the Consistorium and the 
cortina of the scholae. (d) The onler of the stations in the Empress’ progress as stated 
on p. (4 n.! is, it would seem, faulty, On leaving the heliacon of the tribunal (De Cer. 
pp. 211-212) the Augusta passed first through the Gate of the Tribunal (the middle 
ruler of p. 210), thence to the Portico of the Nineteen Accubiti, thence to the aecdroy 
(of. De Cer, p. 62)—the oyurris Agids of p, 200—and thus to the Onopodion and the Passage 
of the Golden Hand. (e) To account for the absence of any mention of the quarters of 
the Protectores in the De Ceremoniis—we hear that their old quarters wore destroyed in 
the fire of 532-—M, Ebersolt suggests that Justinian substituted the excubiti for the 
protectores, This explanation is, I think, untennhble, Corippus in the reign of Justin TL, 
pretectorumque phalanges 
Fulgebant rutilo pilis splendentibus auro,—Laudes, iy. 289 
(cf. C. Jullian, De Protectors et Domesticin Augiuatorwm, Paris, 1883, pp. 82 agg’, 
BB? 
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and in that part of the De Ceremoniis (I. co. 1-37) which apparently (ef. Bjeljaev, 
Byzantine Il. and Bury, The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogennetua, BALE, 
July, 1007, pp. 417 aq.) representa the Ceremonial of the Court at the time of 
Constantine VIL. the oxevq tae mporexrdpwr are still mentioned, (/) Finally reference 
nay be made to an interesting passage of Glycas, which has, I faney, escaped M. Ebersolt 
as well as the biographers of Horaclius. In writing of that Emperor's pees | | 
hydrophobia’ Dr. Butler (The Arab Comyuest of Egypt: Oxford, 1002, p. 165 n.") says 
that this alady was really the fear of wide open spaces, not of water, But the version 
of Nicephorus (pp. 25-26 ed. De Boor) is confirmed by the later chronicler. His 
account (Glycas, p. 560, Bonn ed.) runs as follows :—rokkd par ofv wal aAAg Kauroupyyjoas fi 
Borikeos coi mvoreprar amtcddnpe roa iw é Borihets ‘Hpdekeoe ipeywoe e_ro abtiy romans 
Acyarey, roito dd doings «ai év raise obgase Irroe row wodarion TH re npoe THe Maree Lipa xa 
Tp perofy “lourtivimvot eai row Acvonent, 4 ytp Hpackeoe rapa Ere hatvow Tow qua Mapoy Thr 
yiveow uitod wodvepaypovigarros pablar, ds «£ Gharos ubrhy dedysy rekeurar ras ree 
“oThproY ws tip sporyorns droite. It is to be hoped that M, Ebersolt's. work will 
inspire Bune student to undertake an adequate critical and historical commentary upon 
the whvle of the De Ceremoniis. N. H. BE. 
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Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By FE. Nonman Gauorsen, Pp. xxvit+ 
a3. With 190 illustrations. London: Macmillan. 1s. Gd. 
Professionalism in competitive athletics is a problems that has never heen solved, ned 
to-day it in all the more serious because the true nature of the evil ia ohacured by 
the question of money payments. So little is the real trouble understood that a 
recent writer in The Times ia found wishing that certain amateurs could for A SCALBCON 
devote their whole time to cricket ‘so that two grand sides might fight for victory in 
the matches between Gentlemen and Players.’ His desired result could be obtained 
more simply by choosing two sides of Players, for the essential difference would be 
lost. The evil lies in the devotion of » man's whole time to a sport, whereby he grows 
unduly skilful, ao that gradually active participation in it becomes confined to him, and 
those who like him cither are born wealthy or are made independent by the rewards 


which they receive for their efforta. The Greoks apparently did not recognise the - 


modern pecuniary distinction, but the rewards that were showered on the Pan-Hellenic 
victor by his native state soon caused the real difference between the d@Aqrgs and. the 
iharns to be recognised, and so sapped the Vitality of the various sports that in the course 
of the fifth century the Greeks cuased to be a nation of athletes. In the first part of his 
hook Mr, Gardiner tries very clearly, nine depressingly, the almost inevitable cases 
which led first to this general abandonment of athlotics, and next to the debasement of 
the actual sports owing to the popularity in the spectators’ cyea of the more brutal 
competitions such as boxing and the pankration, Not that in the early days boxing was 
unduly brutal, but,.owing partly to the substitution, sanctioned if not demanded by 
public opinion, of the dangerous jaderes ofris for the earlicr prdiya, and partly to the 
absence of any weight limitations, it heeame progressively more murderous and leas 
scientific. One very interesting point is brought out, namely the neglect by the Greeks 
ce of ie, nts: This, whether enjoined by rules or by tradition, combined sith the 
use of tho heavy, dangerous gloves which protected moat of the forearm, led to the 
adoption of « slow, defensive style that was all in favour of tha heavy-weight, and 
against the true interests of boxing asa science, Mr, Gardinor'’s descriptions are very 
clear, anid it would be hard to find a better Justification for the study of archacology 
than the chapters which he has devoted to the different sports, for the author makes the. 
moat of the first-hand evidence luit Wa on the Thonuments : and re the interpretation ot 
these (the greater part of which consists of vase-paintings) he brinus a kaon chearvati 

Sune ssea’, and & good knowledge of modern athletics, with the result that he 
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succeeds in an uncommon way in making the past alive. To illustrate a sixth- 
century vase-painting by a reference to the grip by which Hackenschmidt threw 
Madrali does more to set the Greek games in an atmosphere of actuality than any 
revival of the Olympic Festival whether at Athens or at Shepherd's Bush. Mr. 
Gardiner emphasises the part played by the Pan-Hellenic festivals, and especially that at 
Olympia, in keeping alive the idea of the unity of Greece, but the recent revivals may 
perhaps lead to a doubt whether, in view of the keen rivalry between state and state at 
these festivals, he does not credit them with too large an influence for amity between the 
parts of the whole. The book closes with an interesting chapter on the gymnasium and 
Palaestra, embodying the Intest resulta of excavation, and is completed by two indices 
and a full bibliography. The iHlustrations include one of the Istest additions to the 
list of Panathenaic Amphorae, that found at Sparta, representing « four-horse chariot 
passing the winning post. Considering the fore-shortened front-view mlopted by the 
artist, a position which does not appear on the coins till well on in the fifth century, it 
would be interesting to know on what grounds the excavators place this vase in the sixth 
century. Altogether this is a valuable and very readable addition to the series of Hand- 





Les des Cités Greequesa, Par Hennt Fraxcorre. Pp. 315. Lidge ; 


Vaillant-Carmanne, and Paris: Champion, 1900, 7 fr. 


This work comprises ten easays, some of which have been previously published but 
are here presented in a revised form, They are grouped in two books, entitled respec: 
tively ‘Les Impéts’ and L'Administration.' The former consista of seven mémoives, 
dealing with indirect taxes,. the «iodopd at Athens, land-taxes in other Greek states, 
accessory taxes at Delos, Cos, Cyzicus, Teos, and Priene, ¢vpor and avvragis, the tribute 
of the Athenian allies, and the 10¥ and 5% tixes in the Delian League. The 
latter contains chapters on the finances of the Delphian sanctuary in the 4th century 8.c. 
and on immunity from taxation granted by Greek states to citizens or foreigners, 
together with a long essay on ‘The Financial Administration of the Greek states,’ the 
greater purt of which is devoted to an examination of Athenian finance from the middle 
of the fifth down to the third century B... 

Tt was with high expectations that we took up the volume. Ita subject is one of 
great importance, and Professor Francotte is well known as a student and exponent 
of Greek life and institutions, his L'indwatrie dana la Gréee ancienne and La Polis recite 
being widely read and often cited, And yet we must confess that after reading the book 
our chief feeling is one of disappointment. True, there are in it many interesting 
passages, inmny neat and lucid summaries, many illuminating remarks, many useful 
collections of epigraphical evidence, Yet the work does net hear the stamp of a master 
and its inmeccurey in matters of detail is such as to awaken grave suspicion of its 
correctness In important questions. This is not the place for a list of errata omitted in 
the author's Addenda et Corrigenda : wrong accents, false references and errors in spelling 
abound, in spite of the writer's assurance that he ‘has made every effort to be exact and 
complete.” We should expect that the essay on the tribute of the Athenian allies, 
& subject so often and so hotly discussed, would be written with especial care; yet 
the reverse seems to bo the case. On p. 113, for instance, the phrase rar dé woher 
(eyAlolytas dyAeyéoroda: is quoted from a well-known decree, and in « footnote we are 
referred to Busolt G.G. p. 273 note 3. Did ‘every effort’ not lead the writer to notice 
that the pasange in Busolt ia G.G. IIL. 1. p. 213 note 3, and that for tyleylorba, 4 
cor nihil, éer8a should be written! Again, on pp. 102, 103, the rubric mdAeug ai (sie) 
atrai Popo érafar is four times quoted as from the Attic tribute quota-lists, though in every 
case wéAer atrai Gopor rayodperc: occurs in the original texts. A long footnote such 
as that on pp. 103-5 is of no use unless it is exact, and yet it also requires a thorough 
revision. In dealing with the famous renssesament of tribute in 425 e.c. Professor 
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Francotte seems to ua to have been peculiarly unfortunate, On p. 115 he refers to 
Wilhelm's identification of the last line of LG. i 37, containing the sum total of the 
assessment, but the reference is wrong owing to the omission of the word eda? 
in note 3, and he assumes that the sum assessed was 1,000 T., though it may not have 
been more than 0, and that it wos oll really paid (p. 14); yet we know that in 
the previous period the amount received fell far short of that nssessed. Further, on 
p. 183 the Athenians are said to have raised the qopor to 1,200 T., of which 1,000 were 
actually paid, Again, the writer makes the very improbable assumption that the wumne 
sum was still being paid in 413, when the Athenians replaced the tribute by o 5 tax on 
sea-borne gorwls (p. 14). 

It is unnecessary, and it would perhaps be unfair to the book, to multiply examples 
of error and inconsistency or to insist upon the inadequate treatment of certain topics 
amd the insufficiency of the indexes, The work is not without considerable value, 
but it requires further drastic revision before it can unreservedly bo recommended to 
students of Greek finance, 


Die Ueberlieferung der Gynaekologie des Soranos von Ephesus, Von 
Jowasses Inonno, Des AAV. Bandes d. Abhandl. der philolog-hist. Kinase 
d, K. Saechs. Gesellech. d. Wissenschaften. Leipag: Teubner, 1910. Koyal Svo. 
Pp. 118, 6 m. 


In the history of Medicine there have been three great periods: that of modern times, in 
the past the Hippocratic period, and soon after it, though divided from it, the splendid 
outburst of scientific enquiry in Alexandria, Of this period, however, we possess 
no direct literary remaing, and are dependent upon such fragments of the tradition 
as chance may have preserved for us, a8 fossils in other strata. Those great physicians 
and anatomists Erasistratus and Herophilas of Alexandria founded achools of somewhat 
different tendencies; of the following of Herophilus was Demetrius of Apamen 
(cire. 250 p.c.); and his works survived at any rate until the time of Soranus, who was 
practising with much honour in Rome at the beginning of the second century a.p.— 
about © generation before Galen—and were known to Soranus, This physician was of 
the sect of the Methodists, but far too great « man to be enthralled in any sect. Galen, 
who angrily repudiated Methodism, yet spoke of Soranns with unwonted respect. 
Tt is by way of Celsus and Soranua, and others linked to the Alexandrinn tradition, that 
we try to build up some conception of Alexandrian achievement in Medicine; and for this 
_ renson—as well as in these two master for their own extraordinary merits—that no 
study of the sources can be too careful. 

We have to endeavour, then to ascertain, a5 far as may be, what remains to us of the 
tradition of Soranus. On general medicine some substantial portion is embedded 
in the Acute and Chronic Diseases of Cachus Aurelinnus: bot it ia with another 
department we are now concerned, Soranus had in his own time, and throughout the 
Middle Ages, 4 great and continuous renown for his skill in Obstetrics and G ynaecology ; 
and to this side of his work it is that the present treatise of Professor [berg is directed. 
The treatise is a part of the great and scholarly work undertaken upon medical classics 
by the school of Diels. 

In the Bibliotheque Nationale is a fifteenth century manuscript of a handbook or 
Articella written by an anonymous compiler of unknown date, first published by Dietz in 
1882. By Diets this collection was attributed as a whole to Soranus. Ina later exlition, 
however, Ermerins pointed out that this comprehensive attribution was erroneous, though 
he distinguished « portion of it which was derived from that master. The same study 
Tiberg has repeated with great industry and acumen; and in the treatise before us he 
sets at rest perhaps as much of the matter of this tradition as—with our present 
resources at any rate—will ever be verified. . 

Uberg has recollated the Parisinus, and traced as far as possible ite history ; and in 
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confirmation he has compared the portion which may justly be assigned to Soranus with 
Oribasius and other sources—especially with two of them, with the XVIth (or Gynacco- 
logical) Book of Actiuns—a physician of the sixth century, and with a certain midwife's 
handbook, in vogue in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, known under the name of 
the “*Gynaecia Muscionis." This handbook was current in Latin; but there was also a 
Greek rendering under the name of Moschion. Now Valentine Rose shewed that 
the Greek edition was not the earlier but a later form of it ; and [berg confirms this 
opinion. ‘Moschion’ therefore is worthless for literary tradition, and we are to rely 
upon the Latin original, of which the best MS. is at Brussels and dates apparently from 
the [X-Xth century. It is then on the reconstruction of *Muscio’ that one chief 
source of Soranus depends ; for it would seem that this author had before him, besides 
the work of Aetius, two of the genuine works of the masters. How interestingly and 
thoroughly in this treatise these and other evidences are worked out we have not space 
here to illustrate; we must be content cordially to recommend its perusal not to 
medical readers only, but also to scholars in general, The book is handsomely printed, 
and contains photographs of two of the sheets of the Parisinus MS. and of certain 
anatomical figures of the pregnant uterus, derived not improbably from the hand of 
Sorunus himself. Crirronp ALLBUTT. 


Les Civilisations Préhelléniques dans le Bassin de la Mer Egée: études 
de protchistoire orientale. By René Dussavp. Pp. 314. 207 figs., 2 pll. 
Paris : Geuthner, 1910. 12 f. 


AL. Dussaud has already contributed some careful papers to the discussion of prehistoric 
Greek antiquities, and his present volume sums these up, at the same time providing us 
with a very acceptable general description of early Acgean civilization. The book is not 
quite up to date, since we find no reference to the important discoveries of Prof. 
Doerpfeld in the Late Minoan I. tofoi at Kakovatos (old Pylos). Nor do we find any 
mention of the explorations of Mr. Wace and his companions in Thessaly and Phokis, 
which have revolutionized our ideas of the development of civilization in Northern 
Greece, and must necessarily have affected M. Dussand’s conclusions very materially, 
We do not even find any description of the previous discoveries of Prof. Tsountas at 
Dimini and Sesklo, or of M. Sotiriadis at Chnaironeia and Drachmani. These ore curious 
omissions, when we find M, Dussaud so well posted as to the progress of work in Crete 
as not only to republish and comment on the Phaestos Disk, but also to describe 
Mr. Seager's discoveries at Mochlos and even publish an illustration of the fine ring, 
with « goddess (1) standing in a boot, found there, which has not yet been published by 
the discoverer himself! Such anticipatory publications (whon effected without the leave 
of the discoverer) are strongly to be deprecated. . 

There is not much that is particularly original in M. Dussaud's work. He follows 
the lines alrewly proposed by others with little variation from type, even when he mildly 
criticizes Mr. Evans. On one oceasion at least (in speaking of the origin of the spiral 
decoration) he accepts an old view of Mr. Evans's which we believe has long been 
abandoned by its author, the view that the spiral was of Egyptian origin. This idea 
is now known to be erroneous: it was Egypt which borrowed the spiral from the 
Aegean, The best chapter is probably that on Cyprus, where we find some new 
ideas. M. Dussaud goes with Mr. Hogarth (though be does not quote Jonia and the 
ost) and most modern opinion in depreciating the Phoenicians: he traces the Nimrud 
iwories to Cyprus, in some agreement with an old suggestion of Ohnefalsch-Richter's that 
deserves examination. In dealing with the Phoenicians in the Aegean M. Dussaud 
is perhaps too modern in denying their presence altogether, but we are disappointed 
in not finding (what we had hoped for) a trenchant criticism of the fantasies of 
M. Victor Bérard. The last chapter, ‘Les Peuples Evens,’ which ought to sum up 
what precedes and give us an original view of the whole subject, is disappointing. It 
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is thin and scrappy; it is too cautious in treatment, and does not make one think. 
(mn the all-important subject of race and language the author has nothing new to say. 
He is often good when discussing separate points, such as the Minoan ships, the origin 
of the alphabet, and so forth ; but gives no striking general impression. The book will 
be most useful to French readers, for whom it provides an (in spite of defects) 
authoritative description of the whole subject of Acgean antiquities, whereas the less 
authoritative work of Pére Lagrange dealt with Crete alone. 
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The Land of the Hittites: an Account of Recent Explorations and 
Discoveries in Asia Minor. By Jouwx Garstaxo, with Introduction hy 
A. H. Saver. Pp. xxiv+415. London: Constable, 1910, 88 Tllustrations. 
125. fd. net. 


Prof. Garstang has lately varied his excavations in Egypt with exploration in Asin, and 
has discovered the interesting Hittite site of Sakjegdzii (he spells it ‘Sakje-Geuzi*) in 
Northern Syria, A summary archaeological description of Sakjegézii has appeared in 
the dAnnafsof the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. The site is important as the first 
in that part of the world to be carefully excavated down to the neolithic strata. Tho 
neighbouring Sinjirli Wis by no TGAns 5o carefully dug, it would Appar, and 
Carchemish, the important Hittite site on the Euphrates, has merely been tapped, and 
the results ‘published" in the ‘Graphic!" However, that was thirty years ago : 
we do things differently nowndays. 

Prof. Garstang's book is written round Sakjegiicii, and the notes which he took on a 
visit to Boghaz Koi, the great Hittite centre (Pteria) east of the Halys, which has lately 
been excavated by Dr. Winckler and Macridy Bey. These excavations have resulted in 
the discovery of inscribed tablets of the highest historical value, which have told us 
much of the history of the Hittite state for two centuries, for they are written in” 
Babylonian cuneiform, which we can read. But the equally important pottery seems, 
perhaps, to have been somewhat neglected by the explorers, and Prof. Garstang does 
not appear to have collected much information as to the strata in which it was found. 
Dr. Winckler is a literary Assyriological scholar, not primarily an archaeologist, and it 
is a pity that he did not have an archaeologist trained in the school of Prof. Doerpfeld 
asbociated with him in this work. 

Prof. Garstang gives a summary of the new knowledge of Hittite history which 
Dr. Winckler's discoveries of tablets have revealed, but the main hody of the book is 
taken ys by Aa geographical chapter and a long description of the Hittite TonwiMnents, the 
first of which we cannot help thinking unnecessary. One is beginning to doubt the 
value of these elaborate geographical details, which in some books take up so much room 
that one never seems to be getting to the history at all, After all, a good map should be 
sufficient equipment for any intelligent person to draw his own conclusions as to the 
lie of land and the way rivers run, without long pages of description. But the 
chapters on Boghaz Kai, Sinjirli, and Sakjegicii, as well as the * Story of the Hittites," 
will be read with much interest and attention. We hope that Prof. Garstang will be 
able in future years still further to extend the strict archaeological methods which he hus 
learnt in Egypt to the excavation of sites in Asia Minor and Northern Syria, where 
there is so much virgin soil to be explored, and whore there is room for all to work: sada 
by side, 

The introduction is fitly written by Prof. Sayce, since the original diagnosis of the 
Hittite monuments as such was made by Sayce and Wright, Prof. Suyce is now busy 
with the task of interpreting the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, in which we wish him 
success. Prof. Garstang tentatively adopts some of his interpretations, a course which 
the historians are at present too cautious to follow, 

The photographs in the hook are good, but often handily appropriate. 
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La durée et I'étendue du voyage d'Hérodote en Egypte. By C. Sovnpmie. 
250 pp. Paria: Ernest Leroux, 1910). 

Hérodote et la Religion de l'Egypte. By the same. 419 pp. Same publisher 
and date. 


M. Sourdille has set himself to work over a very well-worked field. He has done 
his task with the most painful minuteness; but it is not surprising that his harvest 
of novelties is small. His two books bear the same date, and as each ia referred to 
frequently in the other they must be taken to be coeval. The one which we put 
first, is an elaborate re-statement of the theory that Herodotus spent only three or four 
months in Egypt, arriving during the height of the Inundation in August and leaving in 
early December. M. Sourdille examines the historian’s itinerary and, implicitly con- 
troverting Sayce, credits Herodotus with the full tour of upper Egypt as far as 
Elephantine, and with two tours in the Delta, Even though he seeks to show that 
few halts were called on the way, he makes the tourist cover on astonishing amount of 
ground in the time, seeing that his only means of transit was the sailing boat. Who 
will undertake to do the same itinerary in the sune vehicle now? This initial 
difficulty does not seem to have troubled M. Sourdille. But it is an almost insuperable 
difficulty, even if we could believe that Herodotus travelled post, or without longer halts 
than a modern Cook's tourist makes. 

In the second book the same author examines side by side, and in great detail, 
the Herodotean statements on Egyptian religious matters and the statementa of modern 
Egyptologists, but apparently he has not qualified himself to check the latter by first-hand 
knowledge of the Egyptian scripts and language. He opens with a mysterious hint that 
there may have boen an esoteric religion in the Nile Valley which had much in common 
with Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine and practice, and ultimately passed into the West 
under the Roman Empire; but that this religion is not that which Egyptian official 
monuments have revealed to us. He interpreta the famous reticence of Herodotus 
as referring to this Exsoterism, and after detailed study of the rival statements derived 
from the Greek historian and from Egyptologista sums up agninst Herodotus ao far 
as his account of official Egyptian religion goes. But in his conclusion M. Sourdille 
again hints that Herodotus may have been partly confused by knowledge of the Esoteric 
religion, which appealed to his Hellenism, partly more correct than we think about 
things still unknown to ua, 

The two books are both suggestive handlings of a historian whose text has been 
studied profoundly by their author, But they lack the value which they would have had 
if the latter had been a first-hand Egyptologist. Neither book contains evidence 
that its author is himself a competent archaeologist whether on the Egyptian or Greek 
side ; yet the matter of which he treats can hardly be elucidated further at this time of 
day by purely literary study. Both books betray, at times, an imperfect acquaintance 
with the more recent results of research ) 





Die Ilias und ihre Quellen. Von Diereich Miupern. Pp. xx+368. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1910. 10m. 


This is one of the most amusing and vigorous hooks that have appeared for many years 
on the Homeric Question, Dr, Milder has not perhaps sufficiently studied the normal 
processes of growth in Traditional Books and sometimes speaks too much as if ancient 
books wore printed off in large editions of « thousand identical and unalterable copies. 
But he has studied his problem from a fresh and very valuable point of view and has 
mivanced our understanding of a number of the main issues of the question. It is also a 
sion of good omen that, while he calls himself a unitarinn, a large part of his book is 
such asthe more advanced critics may be able to accept without difficulty. 
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He starts from the position that the Jliad is a unity, conceived on a uniform plan ; 
the numerous contradictions, anachroniama, and general ‘ Anstéese’ are to be explained 
from the peculiar character of the task the poet set before him, namely, the working up 
of of older poetry into o unity, The Jiicd comes at the end, not ot the 
beginning, of a great period of epic creation ; its sources are the epics, elegies, and lyrica 
of this period, which, however, were only toa slight extent concerned with Troy, A great 
part of the poet's work, therefore, lay in adapting to his Trojan War poetry that 
originally helonged to other contexts. 

Dr. Milder's analysis of the style and professional artifices of the poet is exceedingly 
clever, though his wish not to fall into stupid Homerolatry sometimes leads him into the 
opposite error. He discovers one chief * source’ in the Thebais; as it is several times 
quoted in the Iliad, this is at least a vera cower, Hence comes the idea of a great city 
beleaguered by Argeioi (and Danaci 7); hence aleo Diomedes, who is a reflex of Tydeus, 
aa Neoptolomus is of Achilles, Another clear source is a Herakleia, naturally of a rather 
comic character, Hence come the Aids ‘Awdry and the assumption as a matter of course 
of enmity between “4eus and Hera, Another source was of course an Achilleis; 
hence come the Achaiot and a war in the Trond and thereabouts, though not a sioge of 
Tion, The death of Patroclus may be tiken from a death of Achilles in an attack on 
Dardania, Curiously enough it is in the treatment of the Achilleis na nu source that 
Dr. Milder becomes least convinciny. 

The poet of the /fiad lived about 626 u.c., and was an lonian, Pisistratus in the 
Odyeey is a reference to the Athenian tyrant; the earlier poem is inspired by a 
Pan-hellenic idea and opposition to the Persian Enipire. 

Apart from details, the objection in principle to this conception is that it over- 
simplifies the whole process. For instance, if Dr. Milder’s account of the indiscriminate 
use of * Argeioi’ and * Achaioi® for all the Greck army is true—as it very likely is—it 
needed more than the work of one man or one generation to make sach usé natural, 
And again, though the hypothesis of «a highly gifted and eocentric poet about 625 nc, 
will account for the mixed use of material from various dates up to that time, it will not 
account for changes later than that time, ¢.g. the fuid state of the text as Inte a4 the 
fourth century. But nevertheless Dr. Miilder has written a brillinnt and usefal book. 












Homer and the Iliad. By F. M. Stawevt. Pp. 328. London: Dent, 1909. 


The object of this work is two-fold. It seeks, first, to prove that the original basis upon 
which the flied was built represents a considerably larger portion of it than is allowed by 
the holders of the theory that the true Homer is the poet who described the Wrath of 
Achilles, and that everything extraneous to that topic must be nssicned to o later date. 
In particular the author claims the inclusion of Books xxiii, and xxiv. in the original 
poem. Her second object is to shew that the author of the Odysaey—which she 
maintnins, against Kirehhotf and Wilamowitz, to be a single work—is the same as the 
author of the original Jlied, It by no means follows that, if her views about the Ody ase y 
are to be rejected, a different criticism may not be passed on her views about the //iad, 
And it will probably be found by many that when she discusses the (lysscy she is far less 
convincing, though her mathetic criticism is equally full of interest, 

Her arguments are mainly of two kinds. By the first it is sought to shew that large 
portions usually ascribed to a later date are in reality necessary factors in the artistic 
value of the poem. In dealing with this subject the author, who in her trentment owes 
something to Professor Murray, displays considerable power ay a sympathetic critic, 
She points out that scholars have often suffered from excessive familiarity with the Jliad, 
and.so have forgotten that parts of acknowledged authenticity would often lose much of 
their beauty, and even of their Pitti ecn. d'ttre, unless treud in COMMEXiON with others 
usually excluded. The rout, in xi. 670-761, of prominent heroes, whose p Naki emances 
only known to us from iii.-vi., is an example, | 
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The book displays admirable insight into the characters of the Epic persons, 
particularly of Achilles. Some charming touches in the treatment of Homer's women 
remind us of the writer's sox. 

In a work of this character which stands or falls by the verdict which we must pass 
on a mass of accumulated evidence there is little advantage in criticizing the arguments 
piecemeal, It must be observed that many of them are such that they can be used for 
or against the author. For instance a slight difficulty, if it is a difficulty at all (atrov dé 
duthi yiporres etc.) is found on page 20 to justify a considerable excision ; while a much 
greater one is thought to be very logical in page “8. Tt may be that here the theory 
inspires the interpretation instead of the interpretation the theory. 

The writer has occasionally failed to recognize that a Homeric Epic does not require 
such a sustained continuity as for instance a drama, and also that the requirements of 
the audience in the two cases are different, The latter is heard in its entirety, the 
former only in portions. The application therefore of A. C. Bradley's remarks on 
Shakespearian methods on page 49 is misleading. 

The second set of arguments is mainly linguistic and grammatical. To some this 
part of the work will perhaps be the moat important, To others the fact that the poema 
were sung by bards at different periods from memory and to different nuciences will 
dispose of much of the apparent cogency of arguments based on differences and 
resemblances of grammar and phraseology. At least, whatever value we may attach to 
the appendices to these books, they certainly contain work which is both original and 
instructive. Some of the reasoning, however, is dubious: e.g. the argument (page ™4) 
that because dug survives with a certain nage only in poetical style and in Herodotus, 
‘its frequency in the Odyssey would pro famto cut against the theory of a late date for 
that poem’; and the suggestion (page 31) that «f with the optative may eo facto express 
ial even though iollowed hy PLL ordinary aApodonts, 


The Comedies of Aristophanes. Edited, Translated, and Explained by 
BB. Rovers. Vol. I. 1. Whe Achornions ; 2. The Kuights. 1. pp. 1x+2387 ; 
2, pp. 1+247. London: G. Bell & Sons. Each part, 10s, bd. 


Dr, Rogers’ merits as a translator are already well known. To our mind, his versions 
are moch happier in the rhymed parts than in the blank verse. Blank verse is a 
bad substitute for the comic trimeter; prose or rhymed couplets are much better. 
A blank verse, easy to write and formless when written, misses rd orpoyyvAor of 
Aristophanes’ style ; farther, the single word, so pregnant in Aristophanes, ceases to be 
effective: for instance the fancy Scotch words used in the speeches of the M and 
the Boeotian would very likely make us laugh if the speeches were rhymed ; a4 it is 
they are simply inane. Dr. Royers’ blank verse wearies us; his rhymed anapmests, on 
the other hand, have a pleasing swing, and the words tell ; and some of his choric sonys 
are excellent, 

The notes and introductions are admirnble, full of humour, personality, and sound 
sense. Dr. Rogers’ note on Ach. 1156 gives clearness and consistence to a passage Which 
has hitherto been misunderstood, His explanation of the difficult puppy-dog incident in 
i4l is satisfactory, and so of the address to Dinllage in MO, where he rmghtly rejects 
the efforts of earlier commentators to import an unsightly meaning into # passage which 
ix ag free from indecency as the similar address in fr. Georgoi 109. Though he clings to 
the Vitruvian stage, his notes on arigare in Ach, 732 and At. 140 show that such 
passages cannot be used as evidence for its existence in the time of Aristophanes. The 
most interesting textual alterations are in Ach. 127, where Dr. Rogers reverts to the old 
orpareiouat, which improves the sense, and Ais. 375, where, by the transference of 
comma, he makes the image clear. In the introductions attention may be called 
to the discussion of Kleon’s character (Kt. pp. v ff) and of the reminiscences of 
Aristophanes in Thucydides (Ach, pp. xxxi—xxxti). 
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Elmsloy's edition of the dchurnions gives Dr. Rogers the pretext for an appendix in 
which he defends that scholar from the charge of plagiarism referred to by Porson's 
biographer and unhappily repeated by Dr. Sandys in his History of Classical Scholarship. 
Dr. Mayor has already protested in a pamphlet which deserves wider circulation, 


Greek Saints and their Festivals. By Mary Hawmrox. 8vo. Pp, viii+211. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1910. Ss. net. 


‘Mary Hamilton’ (Mra. G. A. Dickins) has lived long enough in Greece to be familiar 
with the language and people: consequently a large portion (and we may add the most 
important and interesting portion) of the book under review is derived from first-hand 
observation. The question of survivals from classical times is of secondary interest, 
since most of the problems suggested by this line of thought elude proof and are too apt 
to provoke the wildest kind of guess-work : a comparatively sane example is given on 
pp. TOM and rightly dismissed as ‘not proven.’ Anything like certainty is rendered 
impossible in most cases, a8 our author remarks, by the dearth of secular writers during 

The first half of the book deals with the saints, their functions, and nomenclature, 
and includes special studies of S. John of the Column and the Pansgia of Tenos, the 
latter a picturesque narrative of personal experience, if a trifle ont of keeping with the 
rest of the book. In regard to the saints of the Eastern Church we are struck by the 
lack of ‘departmentalism’ in the Orthodox (as opposed to the local) view of them. 
Extremely few saints are regarded all over the Orthodox ares as having a definite sphere 
of action, such, ¢.7., a4 5. Nicolas enjoys in the sen-faring world, though many are 
specialists locally. The chicf reason is probably to be found in the decentralization of 
the orthodox area, 5. Nicolas being naturally an exception to the rule as the patron of the 
one class unaffected. The superiority of 8. Nicolas to his whilom rival §. Phocas (p. 30) 
may be due to local causes; 5S, Phocas was a Black Sea saint, while the church of 
pilgrim-ship whether from Constantinople or the West. An important point which would 
repay further study is touched on at p. 23, where the position of the Carmel monastery is 
given as one reason for the dedication of mountain-tops to 8. Elias, It would probably 
be found that the local and other conditions of the best-known church of a given saint 
(especially if this church were in the Holy Land) often affected subsequent dedications in 
similar places. Cape S. Angelo (Malena) is a case in point: there is not (and probably 
never has been) a church of S. Michael there, but western pilgrims always asserted that 
there was, perhaps because his shrine on Monte Gargano was revered by Venetian 
sea-farers, and consequently capes were considered appropriate to him. 

The second half of the book deals with festivals and superstitions, and depends more 
on printed sources ancient and modern. The material is well arranged, and doubtful 
‘survivals’ are treated with commendable caution. The book as a whole should be 
welcomed by English students of folk-lore: no other work covers the same ground, 
and many of the printed sources are modern Greek publications not easily found in 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, a Study in 
Survivals. By Jouw Curmnzar Lawsox, M.A. Pp.xii+620. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1910, 12«. 

In this book Mr, Lawson has studied modern Greek folklore and superstitions for the 

light which they throw upon ancient Greek religion. The material he has partly 

gathered himself during i residence of two years in Greece, and partly taken from 
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published sources, chietly the books of Bernhard Schmidt and Professor Polites. (mn 
these lines he treats of the survival of ancient, Hellenic and pagan traditions, traces the 
reminiscences of Zeus, Poseidon, and other gods and supernatural beings now to be found 
amongst the Greek peasantry, and deals with such topics as the communion of goda and 
men, the relation of soul and body, and their condition after death. The value of 
these researches for the study of ancient Greek religion is undoubted, but the evidence 
given for the direct descent from the ancient world of certain modern beliefs is less 
eogent. In particular the present writer finds the relation of the modern Callicantzaroi 
to the Centaurs and the survival of Demeter under the name y Adrrowa or 4 Kupa roi 
cirpow not convincing. The value of the modern for the study of the ancient seums to 
be due to ite being part of a general survival of a yreat mass of poxanism, not all of it 
necessarily Greek, rather than to any transmission of the corpus of ancient Greek popular 
religion as such. 

After all deductions have been made, the bock, however, remains very valuable and 
suggestive. Where there is sv much that is excellent it is difficult to select, but the 
pages on divination and the benefit to the dead man of the dissolution of the body shew 
how fruitful Mr, Lawson's method can be. Also the massa of material, which has been 
recorded since the Grecks have begun to take an interest in themselves, and not only in 
their ancestors, is very great and much scattered in books and periodicals not very easily 
to be found outside Greece, and it was a good service to collect and arrange it. 
Mr. Lawson's sympathetic insight into the Greek character also is both deep and kindly, 
and he has written with « good deal of poetical feeling, which, however, is never allowed 
to interfere with the clearness of the argument. 





Le proces de Phidias dans les Chroniques d'Apollodore d'aprés un papyrus 
inédit de la collection de Genéve, déchifré et commenté par Junes Nicore. 
Pp. 00, Line simile, Geneva: Kiindig, 1910. 


The mutilated fragments of two columns of a papyrus which are here published do not 
at first sight look very promising; but they fortunately contain names and other 
indications which, pieced together with the utmost ingenuity by M. Nicole, have 
enabled him not only to identify the.fragments, but to gather at least the substance of 
the events which they record. They evidently belong to a life of Pheidias, whose name 
occurs three times, once at least perfectly clearly in the fac-simile. Their main interest 
is in the light they throw on the accusation and trial of Pheidias. It appears that he 
was accused of stealing the ivory, not the gold, as stated by Plutarch; that he was 
released upon heavy bail (40 talents) paid by the Eleans, who wanted him to carry out 
their commission of the Olympian Zeus ; and that on his condemnation about four years 
later the Eleans gave him privileges of citizenship as a compensation—a proceeding 
quite in accordance with the honours they conferred later on his descendants: and 
there is « record, immediately after this, of the dedication of the Olympian Zeus. Some 
of the details in this record may be uncertain or conjectural; but there seems to be no 
doubt that M. Nicole's reconstruction must be right in the main, and that it settles 
finally the relative dates of the Athena Parthenos and the Olympian Zeus. At the 
beginning of the fragments is a reference to the owl by Pheidins, dedicated on the 
Acropolis: this appears to belong to the date of the Samian troubles in 440- 
400 Bc, 
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Exploration Archéologique de Délos, faite por Vécole frangaise d'Athanes, 
publiée sous la direction de Taformite Homoiie et Maverce Honteacx. Fascicule 
L.: Introiuction ; Carte de Vile de Delos nu 1/10,000 avec un commentaire explicatif, 
par Axpre Betror. Pp. 44. Tableaux I-IX and Map. Fascicule I1.: Ia Salle 
Hypostyle, par Gasnie. Leroux, avec Ia collaboration de Hexnry Covverr et 
ALeret GaunteL, Pp. 76. Planches I-TX, 108 Figs. in text. Paris : Fontemoing, 
Ld, 


These are the first two instalments of the long expected official publication of the 
excavations at Delos, and as such they will be welcomed by all archaeologists, It is to 
be hoped that the publication will now continue regularly and rapidly ; for there is 
a vast amount of either unpublished or only partially published material of the 
highest interest that has resulted from the French excavations, 

Aa regards the first number, including the map, it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why either anew map or ® pew survey was necessary, after the much larger map, 
on a scale 1/2000, published in 102 after the survey by M. Couvert in 18f$—4. The 
reason for the new survey is slated to be that it was impossible, after an interval of 
fourteen years, to identify M. Couvert's marks; and also that the new survey wax 
mtended to aim ata standard of geodesic accuracy much higher than that M. Couvert 
had set himself, antl ao to At in with the actomhifie survey of Greece generally, The 
commentary and tables give in considerable detail all the readings and corrections 
employed in the survey; they do not, except in their results, concern the subjects 
Included in the Hellenic Journal. 

The second fascicule is entirely concerned with the publication of the most recent 
results of the French excavation in the great columned hall discovered close to the 
French house in 1007 and 1908. This was nbout 54 metres by 33, and its roof was 
earried hy five rove of Thine columns ench, arranged 60 an to lente an open ApMuce: i the 
middle with a clerestory over it. Its plan has obvious analogies with the Hall of 
the Mysteries at Eleusis and with the Thersilion at Megalopolis, The architectural 
details have been fully recovered, including the Tonic capitals, which were only rough ed 
out and painted ; the date appears to be about 200 n.c. The records of this building, 
of the Roman and Byzantine remains that were found above it, and of the antiquities 
found upon its site, appear to be full and accurate, and promise well for a similar 
publication of the earlier discoveries, 


British Museum. The Sculptures of the Parthenon. With an Introduction 
and Commentary by A. H. Smith, M.A. Pp. vii+70, 92 Plates in portfolio, and 
133 Figures in the text. London: printed by order of the Trustees, 1910, 


The project of an adequate publication of the Elgin marbles has long been contemplated 
by the authorities of the British Museum. The work was begun by Dr, A, 8. Murray 
and contmued by Sir Cecil Smith, who planned the inclusion of all axailable fragmenta 
in Athens or elsewhere; his successor, Mr, A. H. Smith, has now completed the 
publication. It is superfluous to say that the work is thorough and accurate - the text 
and plates contain all the available evidence, whether in extant marbles, in casta, or in 
drawings, for the reconstruction of the sculptures of the Parthenon - but no attempt is 
made to give complete references or to discuss all questions of controversy or intery 
tation. The only thing to be regretted is that the work was so far completed that ikea 
impossible to include in it Mr. Smith's recent re-mounting of the figures of the West 
Pediment ; for they have giined immensely in life and vigour by the change to their 
proper positions ; possibly this omission may he remedied by some supplementary aie 
It is to be hoped that this fine publication of the Elgin marbles will be follawed be 
other volumes and portfolios dealing with the unrivalled series of sculptures in the 
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British Museum. The Phigaleian sculptures, the Nereid Monument, the two Ephesian 
temples, the Mausoleum, not to speak of numerous smaller or more isolated sculptures, 
eall for a publication in accordance with modern requirements: and other classes of 
antiquities aleo await their turn. 





padiam, his Letters and Poems. With «a Memoir by Cecu, Heannam 
and , Bibliography by L. Hawanp. Pp. 1634171. 3 Plates. 8vo. London: 
Duckworth, 1910. 7s. Gd. net. 
The Plays of Aeschylus. Trinslated from a revised text by Wanter Heaniam, 
Litt. D, and C. E. 5, Hraptam, M.A, Pp. xvi+319. 1 Plate. Svo, London: 
Bell, 1900. 


Those who knew Walter Headlam best were of opinion that he was cut off on the 
very threshold of a truly great achievement in Greek scholarship, and after reading Mr, 
Qecil Headlam's memoir one feels convinced that in calling his desth ‘a loss to Greek 
letters not easily to be measured" he speaks no more than truth. Hesdlam had reached 
his forty-second year when he died, but he had so lofty an ideal of the qualifications 
necessary to the editor of a Groek classic (nothing less indeed than « first-hand scquaint- 
ance with the whole of Greek literature), and in taking Aeschylus for his life-study he 
had set himself so exacting «a task that itis searcely wonderful if the harvest of his 
labours ripened somewhat slowly, Only the firstfruits remain to us in the shape of an 
edition of the Agamemnon, announced ns in the press ; it will be looked forward to with 
extraordinary interest, for even the notea to the necessarily homely translation in Bolin's 
series give earnest of Headlam’s excellence as his beloved poet's interpreter. For the 
rest, his English poems (of which some fiity are printed in the volume under notice) 
prove clearly that Greek was his true medium of expression. His translations of book vi 
of the Odyssey and Pindar's second Pythian are disappointing, und still more so the 
quotations from his letters, in view of his reputation as ‘the complete letter-writer." 
Mr. Cecil Headlam's painstaking memoir unfortunately quite fails to make its subject. 
live, at least to one who never knew Walter Headlam personally. 


Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung Agyptens. Von Marratas Getzer. 
[Leipsiger Historische Abhandlungen, Heft XTU.] Pp. 107. Leipzig: Quelle und 
Meyer, 100, 3 im. 60. 


Papyrologists, like historians, have hitherto for the most part treated the Byzantine 
period with a neglect which its importance in the evolution of mediaeval civilization does 
not deserve, and it ia matter for congratulation that more attention is now being paid to 
it. Students in this field have long felt the want of some book to do for the Byzantine 
period what Wilcken's (riechische Ostraba did for the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 
The present volume is much more limited in its seope than Wilcken's monumental work : 
hut within its own sphere it makes a very valuable addition to our knowledge and 
will materially lighten the task of those engaged in editing Byzantine texta, Of the 
three chapters into which the book is divided the first deals very carefully with the 
provinces into which, after Diocletian's re-organisation, Egypt was divided. The various 
steps in their development are well and clearly traced ; indeed this chapter gives us for 
the first time a chronological conspectus of the sub-divisions of Egypt, and may prove of 
considerable valuc in dating texts. The second chapter describes the taxation system ; 
the summary account of this on p. 61 is to be especially commended, though it may 
perhaps be suggested that ‘die Verteilung der verschiedenen Stenern anf Stadt und pagi,’ 
was rather carried out by the praeses than by the exactor civitstia; in Arab times at all 
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events the division was made by the central government, not by the local authorities, 
who would correspond to the exactor. The third chapter describes the general economic 
and political development (and decline) of Egypt under Byzantine government. 
Throughout the author makes ample use of the various authorities and writes clearly 
and critically. Among subsidiary subjects dealt with by him may be mentioned his 
discussion (p. 23 ff.) of the dates of Justinian’s Edict XIIL. and of the Cairo Aphrodito 
Papyrus L. in which he is almost certainly right a4 against Maspero. On p. 63 it may 
perhaps be suggested as an alternative explanation to that given of the plural ¢fderopes 
“Eppovrékews that there were separate exactores for the Soppuq and for the vorsry pepic 
of Hermopolis; cf. Pap. Fior. 75, 1.5. The volume contains several misprints, and the 
index is quite inadequate. 


Eultubertragungen. Von Exxst Scumipt. [Relivionsyeschichtliche Versuche und 

Vorarbeiten, vii. 2.) Pp. 124. Giessen: Topelmann, 1910, 4m. 40. 
The result of the author's examination of the stories about the translation of the cults 
of Magna Mater, Aesculapius, and Sarapis, is to make it clear that there are very serious 
objections to necepting any of them, the various versions being irreconcilable or 
in themselyes improbable. He concludes that they are legends concocted with a 
purpose : the Magna Mater story was invented with a political object, to give Rome a 
stronger footing in Asia; the Aesculapius story, to increase the dignity of the Sanctuary 
on the Tiber-island; the Sarapis story, to provide a point of religious union for 
conquerors and conquered, The name Sarapis, he considers, was borrowed from the 
Babylonian deity whose oracle was consulted during Alexander's last illness; but the 
gud, as worshipped in Egypt, was a new invention, like the story of his tranelation ‘from 
Sinope. He rejects the theory that this story arose out of a confusion with the Surdwir 
épos at Memphis ; rather did this mount receive its name from the legendary origin of 
the god. ((me is reminded of the transference to the Phoenician Byblos of the Isis- 
of the Magna Mater cult is certainly in keeping with Roman methods: a similar theory, 
we know, has been evolved to explain the alleged Roman guardianship of young Ptolemy 
great thoroughness, is the fourth chapter, with its analogues from Christian hugiology : 
the parallelisms are remarkable, but due rather to the uniformity of human methods in 
myth-making than to actual borrowing from ancient sources, 











_Graecorum Deorum Partibus Tragicis scripsit Knicux Murr. 
Pp. vili+146. Giessen: Tipelmann, 1910. 6 m. 20, 

This useful book belongs to the series of Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarheiten 
founded by Dieterich and Wiinsch ond is based on Dieterich's well-known article on 
Die Evutstehung der Tragidie. (Archiv fiir Relig. XI.) The author discusses the 
treatment of the gods as characters in drama hy Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and 
reaches conclusions which the present reviewer has long held to be right. In Aeschylus 
divine persons appear freely, while some plays da pdrow oirovopourra: Grae, xabarep of 
Hpoyabeis, as the Vita Medicea puts it, Sometimes the epiphany is concentrated at the 
end of the trilogy, as in the Eumenides and Danaides ; sometimes it occurs in other parts 
of the drama, the gods mixing with the human characters. Sach an epiphany if 
essentially a part of the ‘Jude sacer' on which tragedy is based, and we generally find 
it used to expound the airsor of the play. Occasionally, however, under epic influence, a 
god appears not as an object of religion but merely as a character in the story. 

Sophocles greatly reduced the divine element, as he in general reduced the elemen 
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of the Iwilus sacer. (This should probably be taken in connexion with his general 
loosening of tho stiff form of tragedy.) In some few of his plays he has at the end 
a regular epiphany in the style of Euripides, 

Euripides, while varying and modernising the content of his plays, returned to an 
archaic stiffness of form, but kept his gods separate from his human beings ; especially 
he made a practice of ending his plays with an epiphany. His motives, according 
to Dr. Mueller, were partly the desire for » splendid scenic effect, such as was now made 
possible by the invention of various pyyarai, partly a wish to satiafy popular superstition 
by an exhibition of the gods in their majesty and a formal explanation or justification— 
not always very satisfactory—of their dealings with man. ; 

The above précis perhaps hatdly does justice to the book, which is full of careful 
observation of detail as well as of sound judgment. G. M. 





Der Reliquienkult im Altertum. Erster Halbband : das Object des Reliquien- 
kultes. Won Fureprice Prisrer, [Religionageschichtliche Versuche und Vorar- 
beiten, V.] Pp. 397. Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1909. 14 m., 


As the author explains in his preface, the subject is interpreted in its widest sense, and 
with a5 much care for the cult as for the relic. Indeod the greater part of the volume’ is 
occupied with an analysis of the heroic mythology of the Greeks. ‘The legends are 
grouped according to their different forms, first those of the native heroes of certain 
states, then of others whose inclusion in the cult was explained by various devices, refuge 
in flight, war and wandering, and translation after death ; and parallel examples are 
quoted -to show that the religious and historical legends of Roman and Christian 
times tended to develop in the same forms, though from different beginnings. There 
follows a similar classification of localities, graves, and material relics such as houses, 
images, weapons, and parts of bodies. In this last respect it is notable that the few 
human relics among the Greeks were not exposed to view, but were preserved in 
tombs—the two apparent exceptions, Medusa’s hair at Teges and the skin of Marsyaa at 
Kelainai, boing of barbarous origin ; while in the Christian cult it has become the practice 
to collect, divide, barter, and exhibit such remains: a practice which is referred to 
Oriental influence. The instances are cited mainly to illustrate the legendary types, and 
are therefore not exhaustive ; but so much valuable material has been collected that, 
notwithstanding the careful and logical arrangement, its use must be considerably 
hindered by the want of an index. In a short chapter on the doctrine of Euhemeros the 
author anticipates the subject of his second volume, shortly to. be published, which will 
examine the Greek legends in the light of historical and philosophical criticism. 


L'Astrologie chez les Gallo-Romains. Par H. pe ta Vine pe Minwonr. 
Bibliothégue des Universités du Midi, Fascicule VII. Pp. 182. Bordeaux - 
Feret et Fils, 1M. 10f. 


Although the author claims that the practice of astrology, introduced into Gaul from 
Greek and Roman sources, was strongly rooted there during the first six centuries of 
the Christian era, the references which he quotes from writers of the period will hardly 
convert many readers to his opinion. Exeept Augonius, whose grandfather was. an 
accomplished astrologer, there is none that makes any definite contribution to our 
knowledge of the science, though allusions may be found anywhere, as is but natural. 
The author would explain the general silence of ecclesiastical writers upon this topie as 
an attempt either to cover the unhappy persecution of Priscillian and his sect, or to kill 
the wide-spread vice of astrology by ignoring it. The book is im fact an interesting 
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review of the literature of the Gallo-Roman period; and as students of literature are 
more numerous than those of astrology, the unrealised hope of the title is not likely to 
cause much disappointment. 





Lexique des Antiquités Grecques. Par Prener Panis, avec la collaboration de 
G. Rogves. Pp. 477. Nombreux dessins inédits. Paris: Albert Fontemoing, 
10. 

It is hard to imagine what purpose this book could serve, even if it were quite free from 

errors. ‘There may have been some special need in France for a small dictionary of 

exclusively Greek antiquities ; but an ordinary Greek Lexicon would surely contain all 
that is here, except the illustrations, and would give in addition some etymological 
information. In a small dictionary of antiquities there is always the fault that no 
references can be given; the substitution of (rreek for Latin in the headings has no 
practical advantage, but the great disadvantage that many students to whom a book of 
this kind is likely to be of service do not know enough Greek to use it, It would seem 
far simpler to include an account of Greek dreas under the heading Pestis, than to scatter 
the various articles of clothing through the pages under such names as ‘Apreyory (where 

a Doric chiton is illustrated), Sorkoi¢, "Efmpis (where there is a picture of a chlamya), ete. 

The table of contents arranged by subjects is a good feature ; but the other possibility of 

success, in the illustrations, has not been attained. 
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Die Minzgen von Pergamon. By De. Hawxs vox Fritze. Berlin: Reimer, 110. 
Pp. 108. 4to. With nine collotype plates. 


The mills of the Berlin Corpus Nummorum grind slowly, but they do their work with 
exemplary thoroughness. This excellent and admirably illustrated monograph on the. 
coins of Pergamum is a special study, based on the mass of material which has been 
accumulated but which is as yet accessible only to the editors. Without entering into 
details regarding individual examples, it discusses in turn each of the great classes 
issued from the mint—the autonomous, the regal, the imperial—noting the chief varieties: 
and the various indications that throw light on moot points of chronology. Imbhoof's 
stylistic arrangement of the coins of the kings is rightly maintained unaltered, But a 
fresh distribution among the different rulers is proposed ; and the change is for the better, 
inasmuch as Attalus I. now secures something like his due proportion of the whole. 
Dr. von Fritee's treatment of the cistophori and of the copper that served as small 
change for the regal silver is equally judicious and careful. On one point connected 
with the latter he seems, indeed, to be unduly cautious: if he had cited the striking: 
analogy of the coins of the ‘new style" nt Athena, it might have helped him to a moe 
satisfactory view of the relation between the symbols on the silver and the types on the 
reverses of the copper (p. 34). Special attention is very properly devoted to the imperial 
age. The types then become extremely interesting, and the systematic examination to 
which they are here subjected yields some highly instructive results. In particular, 
students of the imperial cult will find in them not a little that is Mluminating, Tt is to be 
regretted that room has not been found for an index, . aia 


a ican ee P — ¥ ies with Translations and Notes by 
EO ALIGAN, LL. Pp. xxxii+152. 1 facsimile, Cambridee: Uni : 
Press, 1910. 3s. net. mbridge: University 
The tile of Dr. (now Prof.) Millian’ little volume might perhaps lend the reader to 
(pect a more comprehensive introduction to the study of Greek papyri than is. actually 
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the case. Dr. Milligan approaches the papyri from the point of view of the New Testa- 
ment scholar, and his interest in them is primarily linguistic, and is concerned with their 
contents only so far as they illustrate the New Testament writings. The administrative, 
financial, legal, and sociological aspects of the papyri are consequently either passed by, 
or illustrated only incidentally. Nevertheless his book, though primarily useful to tho 
New Testament student (to whom it should be most instructive), will also be of service 
to anyone who is beginning the study of the papyri; for it furnishes him with a 
considerable number (fifty-five in all) of characteristic texts, adequately translated and 
explained, and (what is of more importance to a budding student) furnished with 
references to the more important publications bearing on the subject, In date the texts 
range from the earliest dated Greek papyrus at present known (310 8.c.) to the sixth 
century, but the larze majority belong to the Roman period. Rather an excessive 
number of them are letters, but Dr. Millizan has aimed at bringing out the human side 
of the papyri. ; 


EKordax: Archscologische Studien sur Geschichte eines antiken Tanzea und zum 
Uraprung der griechischen Komoedie. Von Heixz Scuxaven. Pp. 66; two plates. 
Muenchen: C. H. Beck, 1910, 3 m, 


The literary evidence for the movements of the Kordax and its related dances is slight, 
but enough to interpret the representations which occur chiefly on the well-known 
Connthinn aryballoi. To these ia added « comic scene from an early Attic red-figure 
amphora, which is reproduced from drawings in the plates. The grotesque dancers of 
the Corinthian vases are identified as daemons or their human imitators in the worship 
of the primitive Artemis, and it is shown that they were influenced and ultimately 
displaced by the Dionysine satyrs from Ionia. In one of these vase paintings the author 
sees an analogy with the rites of the Orthia cult at Sparta, and in another the beginning 
of the comic drama in the Peloponnese. The remarks upon the origin and nature of the 
Kordax are well founded, and will be generally accepted as a valuable contribution to 
the history both of the dance and of Attic comedy ; but the later arguments in regard to 
the Peloponnesian drama, though ingenious and interesting and quite possibly true, are 
at present nothing more than bare conjecture. 


By A. 8. AnvastroruLios. Pp. 44. Athens and Volo: Eleutherondakes, 1909, 

6.00 dr. 
The first volume of this catalogue has already been noticed in this Journal.! Tt contains 
a summary account of the history of Greek painting culled from literary sources, and is 
practically a shortened reprint of the author's paper in the "Epqpepie "Apyamhoyuen, in 
which he seoms to exaggerate the importance of the stelai of Pagasai in representing 
motives derived from the works of famous artists. It is followed by a paragraph on 
Byzantine painting and the Neo-Hellenic revival, and an account of the excavation of 
the stelai, which though too long is nevertheless useful in giving us some information 
about the walls of Pagasai. The other three volumes contain a catalogue of the stelai as 
arranged in the new museum at Volo, Without illustrations the catalogue is not very 
usofal to those at a distance, while to those on the spot the descriptions of the stelai are 
far too long for the book to serve as a guide to the museum. But in spite of these faults 
the catalogue is welcome, for catalogues of Greek museums are few. It is to be hoped 
that in succeeding volumes the author will give us a catalogue of the other sculpture and 
inscriptions at Volo, 
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Greek and Roman Methods of Painting. Some Comments on the Statements 
made by Pliny and Vitruvius about Wall and Panel Painting. By A. P. Lavene. 
Pp. 124. With 4 plates. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 


Dr. Laurie's book should be valuable alike to archaeologists and painters. He collects 
the main passages in Pliny and Vitruvius bearing on the methods and materials 
of ancient painting and his interpretation is controlled by experiment. In particular his 
experiments in freseo-painting, in the protection of pigment by wax an such surfaces as 
the nude portions of marble statues, and in the method of painting with wax, are 
of great interest. He distinguishes between ydrecis as the treatment of the finely 
finighod and coloured marble surface hy waxing and rubbing with cloths, and an 
encaustic process which is needed only on granular plaster surfaces, The main 
pigments in use in elassical times are rapidly enumerated, but greater space is given to 
the more interesting and difficult problems of mediums. Dr. Laure regards the use of 
drying oils in Graeco-Roman painting as unproven, and consequently denies the practice 
of oil-painting in a strict sense. In method the essay is cautious and aimirable, 





Le Siége de Malte par les Turcs en 1565. Par P. Gest, pe Vexposme et 
AsTorxe Acnétm. Publid en frangais et en gree d'aprés les dditions de 1567 et 
de 1571, par Hveert Persor, Avee vingt reproductions, Syo, Pp. xvi+13s, 
Paris: Champion, 1910. 10 f. 


M. Pernot here edits the extremely rare Greek epic of the Cretan Antonios Achelis 
together with a contemporary French version of hia Italian original. The main interest 
of the Cretan poem is linguistic, and it is fully indexed from this point of view, The 
author himeclf was not at Malta during the siege, and os to his style, the editor relegates 
him rather ervelly to the ‘ numerous category of Greek authors who onght to have written in 
prose” but conformed to the conventions of their age and school. In his interesting 
preface M. Pernot quotes references to the famous siege from the current Greek folk- 
poesy of Thasos and Cyprus. It may not be out of place to note here that in the latter 
island there still exists a native school of epic bards who compose long poems on local 
eventa and chant them at fairs and other gatherings. 


The Sea Eings of Crete. By Rev. James Bark, F.R.A.S. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1010. 


Mr. Baikie has already produced a * Story of the Pharaohs,’ a story that never should be 
written but by an Egyptologist (if it 1s to be of the slightest value), and now he 
presente us with a book on Minoan Crete. We are not quite sure what qualifications he 
poasesses for doing this beyond an obviously keen interest in the subject; whether this is 
a sufficient justification for writing a book may be a matter of opinion. He has worked 
with the best will in the world; he hos taken great pains to be up to date: but he 
is not always critical in his selection of authorities, or discriminating in his treatment of 
them. The illustrations are well chosen, and though in view of the recent publications 
of Prof, Burrows and Mrs. Hawes (both archaeologists and one an actual excavator in 
Crete), the hook may be considered rather unnecessary, yet it may serve to spread 
interest in the Cretan discoveries. It would not be a bad book to give toa boy. 
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Catalozus eener Verzameling Egyptische Griekseche Romeinsche en 
andere Oudheden. Door (. W. Leussrxon Scoeveneen. Pp. 274, 54 Plates. 
‘a-Gravenhage, LOO. 

This publication is a work of great merit, and an example which may well be imitated by 

amateurs. The collection consists of some six hundred pieces, selected to illustrate the 

history of Greek art, Marbles, bronzes, terracottas, and the smaller miscellaneous 
objevts in glass, ivory, gold, and silver are included, but the strength of the collection lies 
in the Greek vases. Of these, the archaic fabrica, Mycenaean, Geometric, Rhodian, 

Proto-Corinthian, and Corinthian wares, are remarkably well represented ; and there are 

examples of most phases of the Attic styles. The text is full, with useful references, and 

the plates, which are bound in a separate volume, consist of good half-tone prints from 
photographs, 





Greece in Evolution, Studies prepared under the auspices of the French League 
for the defence of the rights of Hellenism. By Ta. Homotne, Hexry Hovssays, 
Tu. Remacu, Ev. Totey, G. Descuames, Cu. Dient, G. Fovokres, J. Psrcmant, 
A. Bee, M. Parmuarks. Edited by G. F. Ansotr, with a Preface by Sir Cannes 
Die. Pp. xi+315. London: Fisher Unwin, 1909, 


A collection of lectures (many originally delivered with lantern illustrations) which 
deal with modern Hellas and Hellenism under various aspects. Those by Frenchmen 
are naturally more critical of the modern Greeks than those by Greeks themselves. 
Perhaps the most useful of these discourses are those on Greek Eoonomics and on Greece 
Rediscovered by MM. Ed. Théry and Th. Reinach respectively. The least useful 
is certainly that of M. Michel Paillarés on Helleniam in Macedonia. 


‘Extropos ‘“Ieropfa ris Epyrqs tro ir. "A. Zartovdidov, Pp. iv+173. Tlustrated. 
Athens: Hellenic Publishing Co. 108. 2°75 dr, 

The author of this handy history is the second Ephor of Antiquities in Crete, 
and unusually well qualified to summarize the results of recent discovery im the 
island. He carries on the story through the classical age to mediaeval times and 
the present day, ending with the Commission of Monsieur Aaimis, of whom he gives 
w portrait. Most of the illustrations are from photographs taken either on ancient 
sites or in the Museum of Candin, and are well reproduced considering the quality of 
the paper. The author's Greek is of a very superior quality, as far removed from 
Romaic or the Cretan vernacular as from Homer; and the classical scholar will have no 
difficulty in reading it. 


———— —— a A PF 


Les Adversaires de l'Hellénisme &4 Rome pendant la Période républicaine. 
Par Atreen Besancon, Pp. xviii+361. Paris: Alcan et Payot, 1910. 6 fr. 


The title gives no idea of the contents of this book, which is a diffuse account of the 
attitude towards Greece and the Greeks of many of the leading men of Rome from Cato 
to Cicero, whether friendly or unfriendly to Hellenism. Cicero oocupies a third of the 
whole book. There seems to be little method ; the author wanders from person to person 
as the spirit moves him. The treatment is confined for the most part to externals ; 
the attempt to discover the real meaning of Hellenism and its effect on Roman thought 
and character is unsatisfying. The author does not appear to claim for himself any 
originality ; he gives the facts as he finds them in the ancient authorities, often accepting 
partisan statements, and for commentary he relies usually on the views of modern writers, 
The references are very full throughout. There ts no index. 
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Les Voyageurs Frangais en Gréce au xix" Siecle (1800—1900). Par Evokwn 

Lovinesco. Pp. vi+228. Paris: Champion, 1909, 4 fr. 
This book contains a catalogue raisonné of French travellers in Greece between the 
dates named, with shorter notes on their forerunners beginning with Deshayes (1621). 
The order is chronological, and a brief historical note is prefixed to each period. Purely 
archaeological authors are excluded, the writer being mainly interested in the develop- 
ment of the toyage littéraire, in the views of the Greeks and their development presented 
by his authors, and in the corresponding variation in tone of European Philhelleniam, 
We notice that he docs not seem to realise the intensely ‘literary" (to put it charitably) 
character of the Stephanopoli. There is no alphabetical indox, even of authors, a 
deplorable omission in a work chronologically arranged ; but any bibliographer is 
a public benefactor, 


Traditional Methods of Pattern Designing. An introduction to the study of 
Decorative Art. By A. H. Carmi. Pp, 327, with 380 cuts and 31 Plates. 


Mr. Christie's book contains little of special value to the student of Hellenic Art, moat 
of his examples being drawn from other sources ; but it can be commended ta every onc 
interested in the history or practice of design. He does not go into the question of the 
symbolism of patterns ; fortunately so, if we may judge of his probable opinions by one or 
two incidental allusions. The drawings are as a rule bold and effective ; but colour is an 
essential element in many patterns, and the black and white rendering of such patterns 
is apt to give a false impression. 


Comptes Rendus du Congrés International d'Archéologie Classique. 2" 
Session, Le Came, 1000. Pp. 316. 

Contains besides the officin] acta of the congress, brief abstracts of the comniunica- 
tions, of which we may mention: Der Charakter der alexandrinischen Kunst (Th. 
Schreiber); La civilisation mycénienne & Cephalonie (P. Cavvadias); Der Meister der 
neuen Niobiden (B. Sauer); Un relief votif de la fin du ¥* siecle, concernant le mythe 
d’ Ton (Stais) ; Les temples de Sélinonto (G. Fougéres) ; La topographie des anciens ports 
du Pirée (Angelopoulo); Les relations commerciales entre I'Egypte et les colonies grecq ues 
situées sur le bord septentrional de Is Mer Noire (E. de Stern); Les rpports de la Cré: 
et de I'Egypte & propos du Sarcophage de Hagin Trinda (A. J. Reinach): Les Monnaies 
de Tyr (E. Babelon). 


Aristotle, The Works, translated into English, under the Editorship of J. A. Sara 
and W.D. Ross, De Mirabilihus Auscultationibus. By L. D. Dowpatn,. Oxford : 
Clirendon Press, 14). 4%», net. 


We are glad to see this excellent enterprise of the Jowett: memorial translations of 
Aristotle progressing steadily, if slowly. The entertaining, if un-Aristotelian, ‘ marvellous 
stories have rightly been included, and will be very weloome to Greekless readera. Mr. 
Dowdall's translations and notes are usually careful ; but he should not have stated that 
the Pantheon which contained the ea\Awridaros éhain was at Athena. And in his note 
on $101 he seems to confuse the Lipari (Aeolian) with the Tonian islands. The remark 
in the text about the two crows of Crannon should be noted by numismatists in 
connexion with the better known statement of Antigonus of Caryatus, 
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Religion and Artin Ancient Greece. By E. A. Gaspwen. [Harper's Library of 
Living Thought.] Pp. 121. London and N. York : Harper Bros. 1910, 2s. 6d. 
net, cloth ; 3s, 6¢. net, leather, 


Professor Gardner's little book deals with the relation of religion to art, maimly ox 
illustrated by the history of Greek sculpture. The question is hardly one which can be 
satisfactorily answered in 120 pages ; and the author wisely does not attempt to do much 
more than state the obvious considerations which present themselves to any student of 
Greek art in the present state of our knowledge. This he does clearly and succinctly. 


Nomisma. Heft IV. Pp. 42,3 Plates. Berlin: Mayer u. Miiller, 1), 5 m. 


This part of the now well-known numismatic publication contains articles by G. F. Hill 
onthe Alexandrine coinage of Phoenicia, and H. von Fritze on the autonomous coinage of 
Ainos and the Attis cult at Cyzicus. The firat two are of almost purely numismatic 
interest, dealing with classification and chronology. But the third brings together o 
most interesting series of coins of the Antonines illustrating a later development of the 
Attis cult (reclining figure of the god, with fettered feet, almond tree, the taurobolium, 
etc.}, and connects the puzzling coins, on which men are seen erecting poles carrying 
baskets of pine-branches, with some sort of bonfire ceremony of the same cult. 


The Codex Alexandrinus in reduced photographic Facsimile: New 
Testament and Clementine Epistles. London: Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1{4)0. 


This reduced facsimile of the famous codex is greatly to be welcomed, The photographs 
are excellent, and, except in a few places where the original MS, is damaged, remarkably 
clear and legible. Indeed, for ordinary purposes this edition will serve as well as the 
MS. itself; the tone of the photographs being lighter, they are in many cases 
(e.g. f. 159) actually clearer than the larger facsimile. It contains a useful introduction 
by Mr. Kenyon giving a history and description of the codex. It is to be followed by a 
similar facsimile of the Old Testament. 
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A 


Asypexvs on Sennacherib’s campaign in 
Cilicia, $28 f. 

pacts tolpeare (ors 166 — 

Acrolithic sculpture (terracotts stone 

Thessaly, primitive, oni) 

Adalia, cst trae inser. at, 260 ff. 

Adatos, ate A aa 

Adriatic Gulf, 2 

Aegean islands in the Homeric Catalogue, 


ean Mus., 251 
Sys bronze statuette of Athena acquired 


WNT £. 
Acginetan style, bronze figure of, in 
Ashmol 


Aeneas, ste Diomedes 
are lus and Euripides, contest between, 
roga of Aristophanes, 249 i. 
Aicateeaanons'd wesessions, in the Homeric 
Catalogue, 2% 
Ajax and Heetor, on vase by Kleoplirades, 
be 
sarees near the Halys, modern Greek 


Aleritas, Digenis, ballads from Poutak Ovasi 
about, 28» f. 
Aktche Tash in Galatia, inser. from, 165f. 


agree boars to, in Frog of 
Macedonian governor of 


‘Corinth, 195, 190, 223 
Alybe =land of the Halys, 315 
Amazonomachy, on vase by Kleophrades, 
4.3 


Amazons and Phryginns, battle between, 
mentioned by Homer, 316 

Andros, battle of, 198 ff., 2051f. 

Antigoneia, festival in Delos, 10) f£, 207 

rag Sabiror erm ie 180 ff. ; his 


ship, 200 if. 
Sorcery tanne Epigonus, 214f., 221 £. 
Antiochus IL, his struggle with Egypt, 


1o4 f. 


Aphrodite, Polycleitan bronse statuette is 
Ashmolead Mus.,, =H. See also | 

Apollo, ship dedicated by Gonatas to, 2 rf. 

Aratus of Blevon. ralathona with Macedon 
and Egypt, 197, 202, 20 

Aravan, modern Greek at, 267 ff. 

Arvesilas vase, 0 


ws nal ge 


Arinthe in S. Italy, 241 
meyers pa Frogs of, political significance 


Aristotle, his silence with regard to the 
I's Uepintos of Hecataeus, 29 

Arming-acene on vases by Kleophrades, 
41, 43, 45, 4 

Artemis temple at ‘Sardes, 301 

Ascanian sea, S16, 317 

Ashmolean Museum, see Oxford 

cas ir and the Ionians, contact between, 

capt ras inscription at Adalia, 


Atanatis a0 and Adates, dedication to, from 


ikon, in the Homeric 


Athena, bronze statuette, Ashmolean Mus., 
“ih others from Acropolis of Athens, 


Athonian temple, so called, erected hy 
Sennacherib, 332 

Athens ; 
seb oe theory of original line of 

ch to, S57 f. 

Ear ier Parthenon, 458 
Propylain, restoration of, 457 
Acropolis Museum, inserr. in, 265 ff 
Coll. of Mme Mela: Laconian kylix, 


13. 

National Museum: Laconian kylix, 19f. ; 
Attic imitations of Laconian kylikes, 
25; vase-fragments by Kleophrades, 
45, 60, 62-64 ; lekythos (ALAVEON 
KALOS) from Eretria, 324 f. 


oo2 


Athletes, on vases by Kleophrades, 42, 43, 
45, 60, 61 ) 

Attalia (Pamphylia),  astragalomanteia 
inser. nt, 260 ff. 

Attic imitations of Laconian pottery, 231. 

— double, ritual, from tomb at Isopata, 


Axo, modern Greek at, 267 ff. 


EB 


Baa, of Aous type, statue of, at Delos, 359 

Ball, girl playing, bronze statuette in 
Ashmolean Mus,, 235 

Ballads, modern Greek, from Poutak 
Ovaai, 255 f. 

Barrel-vaulta of Ukheidar, 72. 

Bath at Miletus, 362 =~ | 

Bathing-scene, on vase by Kleophrades, 56 

Berlin Antiquarium: Attic imitation of 
Laconian kylix, 25; amphera by Kleo- 

48 


Bithynia, molern Greek in, 111 
in, 231f. 
Bosotian pottery from Rhitsdna, 336-ff, 
pens 1a Homer, : a 
Bologna Museum : cup by Kleophrades, | 
Bomonikai “asco a from Sparta, 359 f, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arta: Boeotian 
red iain re ‘ian Ze 63 ff 
iasOUTigiOn Zens, LEGS ff, 
British Museum : 
Frieze from Xanthos, 148 
Maussolleum: L331f.; equestrian torso, 
150; supposed statuea of Maussollos 
and Artemisin, 154 f, | 
Marble head-in style of Kresilas, 326 
Vases by Se ess 51, 55, 57, 63 
Kylix (D3), 324 ff. 
Prism of Sennacherib, recording. cam- 
paign in Cilicia, $27 ff, 
Relef from Koyunjik showing proto- 
Tonic columns, 333 f. 


Bronze statucttes in Ashmolean Museum, 
26 iT. 


Brussels Musée du Cinquantensire : Attic 
imitation of Laconian kylix, 25 

a oe Maden, modern Greek at, 11 

is "5 rane ores rhyton from tomb. at 


Burinls, see Graves 
Byzantine Farmer's Law, 85 ff. 
CO (see also K) 
CaLLiMacHus, his view of the Pie Lepiodos 


of Heestaens, 240 


Candia, Minoan cemetery near, 4 

ey Modern Greek in, 109 ff, 
£ = 

Catacombs in Cappadocia, 286 
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Catalogue, the, in Homer, 202-329 

Celtic religion in Roman Galatia, 163 ff, 

Caeeenanachy, on vases by Kleophrades, 
aa. 


Centaurs, see alee Herakles, Iris, Kainews 
surest in the Homeric Catalogue, 


Chaleolithie remains at Tsangli, Thessaly, 
oH) 

Chariot, proportions of, in ancient art, 
157 if. 


Chlembotsari in Boeotia, bronze figure 
from, 231 f. | 

Cioones, their position in Hecataeus, 241 

Cilicia, Sennacherib's campaign in, 327 if. 

Cistern, rock-cut, at Knossos, 362 

Colours in early r.-f. painting, 65 

Copenhagen, National Museum: bronze 
relief of hunter, 227 f. ; kylix imitating 
Laconinn style, 27 £, 

coma oa of theatre at, ae 
orinthian : flagship of Antivonua { ras, 
210f, « Bay Rhitesew, eh ff. 

Cornete, vases by Kleophrades, 45, 50 

Cos, battle of 180 ff, 2054, 212 

Cotton cultivation in the time of 
Sennacherib, 331 n. 

Crete: in the Homeric Catalogue, 307 ; 
bronze plate-relief from, in Ashmolean 

. Mus., 220f. ; excavations in (1910), 362 fF. 

Cyche Poems, relation of, to Tlad and 

ate Ar oh) 

Cypria, 1 oa Catalogue in the, 315 

“Cyrenaic " Vases, chronology of, 1-34 


D 


cee de M. Ulpius, inser. in honour 
of, 2 


Dae, shrine for cult of, at Isopata (Crete), 


oe festival, 102 
oa: OXcavations at, 359; sanctuary ‘of 
Egyptinn and Syrian deities a had 
archons and festivals at, IDO. 22247. ; 
eo by Gonatas to Apollo at, 
<li; history of, in 3rd century: u.0: 
ees ry drd century .c;, 
metriein, festivals in Delos, 191 
Departure-scene, on vases by Kleophrades, 
eee Warrior 
Dialects, Modern 
100K, 267 ff 
ra bd excavation of Apollo temple at, 


Greek, in Asin Minor, 


Diomedes and Aeneas on - ay Kleo- 
fess vase by Kleo 
Dionysus, bearded, Wearing 

mee statuette in Ashmolean Mus, 
233; with Hermes and two nymphs, 
bronze from Acropolis, 238 f._ Or ag 
Dipylon, OXcavations at, Sa7 " 
Divination by dotpayahot, 261 f. 


panther's skin, 
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poss bronze figure said to come from, 

: at Ukheidar, 
of, (Of. 

Dorion in the ee Lael a OL. 


Dalichfum; acumen of, Set ff. 


T7; early instances 


E 
Eovrr: loss of sea-power by, 189 ff, 


22e f. 

Egyptian: searabs and alabustra in tombs 
at Sardes, 361; temple at Delos, 50 
Eleusinian inysteries, allusions to, in 

Froga of Aristophanes, 20 f. 
Eleusinion at Kalyvia tes Sochds, J59 
Flis in the Homeric Catalogue, 302 
aide Antigonus son of, 222 
bronze tigure acquired in, 230) 
Fraontene and the ijt Mepioter of Heen- 


Barivides cae 


pare me in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, 249 


F 


Fanwen's Law, Byzantine, 85if. 

ete (Asia Minor’, modern Greek at, 
Florence, vases by Kleophrades at, BL 
Flute-player, on vase by Kleo 

Forgeries, ancient literary, 
Fountain-house of Peirene, 358 


Ge 


Ganatra, Celtic religion in, 163 ff. 
Geography; in the Homeric Catalogue, 
; in Inte 6th cent. n.c., 243 £. 

Gihourzono, modern Greek at, OWT EF. 
Gigantomachy, on vase by Kleophrades, 63 

Gordii in Hecatacus, 242 

Goulds, see Lato 

Gournia (Crete), excavations at, 363 

Graves : at Candia, 34; at Gournia, 365 ; 
at Isopata, 362; at Nidri (Leukas) 361 ; 
at Rhitsdina (Bocotia) S41 ff ; at Sardes 
Chystis), S617. ; st Siva (Crete) bens 

Grete oer ing villages im Cappadocia, 
114f., 267 


Gromed vaults of Ukheidar, 74 ff. ; carly 
instances, 75 


H 


Hannanas, dedication to, at Delos, 359 
Hagia Triada (Crete), great portico exca- 
vated at, <s 


Hagne Aphrodite, dedications to, at Delos, 
S50 
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Hallizonesa in Homer =Khalitu, 315 
Hare, youth with, on vase by Kleophrades, 
49 


Harrow School Museum, amphora by 
Kleophrades in, &) 

Hocataeus of Abdera, 257 

Hecataeus of Miletus, the I'he Pepiodor of, 
236 ff. 

Hector, jemeriar of, on Naucratite vase, 

35 ft with Ajax, on vase by RKleo- 

pisales 62 

Hephaestus, return of, on vase by Rleo- 
phrades, 66 

Herakles: on vases by Kleophrades : shoot- 
ing, 48, 51; fighting Centaurs, 50, 69; 
slaying "Busiris, 52; slaying Ryknos, (4; 
entering Olympus, 30; playing ute, a; 
as infant, with (ris, 66. On bronze a 
from Acropolis, with Hermes (1), Iole 





and flute-player, 231. 
Hittites in the Homeric age, S16 f 
Homeric: Catal ; Poems, 
Pidassypemias to t the e Cycle, bis : : 
ornes, proportions of, in Greek an 
Eastern Sculpture, 187 ff. | 
Houses: late Mycennean, at Sparta, 359 ; 
historic at Tsangli and Rachmain 
(Thessaly), S60) 


Hunter carrying animal, archaic Lone 
relief of, in Ashmolean Mus., 226 f.5 9 


Copenhagen, 227 £. 


I 


[koTARION (Galatia), 164, 106 

Tiny on Vivenzio hydria, 55 

Tonian gulf, 237 

gore n influence i in Laconian pottery, limits 


Ionians, relations of Sennacherib with, 
oo7 if. 

Ionic column, traces of, in Assyrinn art, 
S33 if. 


Tris attacked by Centaurs, on vase by 
Kleophrades, 57 

Isopata (Crete), chamber-tombs at, 362 

ee name of flagship of Antigonus, 
| 

ltaly, knowledge of, in the T'ys [epiodos of 

focataous, 245 F. 
Ithaca, the E Homeric, OS f., see cleo Leuksas 


J 
Janzk, collection de, bronze figure (nude 
female) from, m Ashmolean Mus., 
K. (#ee also C) 


Karxecs and Centaurs, on vase by Kleo- 
phrades, 59 


394 


Kalejik (Galatia), site of Malos, 166 f. 
Sopot name , district round Kalejik, 


Kalyvia tes Sochis, Eleusinion at, 359 

Renrnk: (Kara-cyuk), m Galatia, inscr, 
from, 164 f. 

Rerkyanens (Rerkyon) and Theseus, on 
vases by Kleophrades, 44, 63 

Satvre Cilicia, in time of Sennacherib, 


a8 if. 

Kirua of Ilubru, of, against 
Sennacherib, $29 f. 

rng -player, on vase by Kleophrades, 


Elasobiadas erent his work, 38-66 
Klossameni (! alatin), li, 166 
oe cistern under 8, Porch excavated, 
2 
Romos, on vases Au Kleophrades, 39, 40 
gaat aa ronze naore. forming part 


Kresilas, lekythos connected with work of, 
; head in atyle of, 326 
Kn ( He (Cilician plain) in time of Sennacherib, 


knoe, see Herakles 
Kylix-forms in Laconian style, 3 ff. 


revalt 


L 


Lacoxias style of vases, 1-4 

Lapiths, se Centauromachy 

Lato (Crete), excavations at, 34 

Law, the Farmer's, Byzantine code, 85 iff. 
Leivisi (Lycia) modern Greek at, 111 
Leukas, excavations at, 560 f. 

25 Pig Museum: vases by Kleophrades, 


Loerians in the Homeric Catalogue, 296 
mentioned by Hecataeus, 242 
Lotus-pattern in Laconian pottery, 3 if. 
Lydian ere and inscriptions found at 
Sardes, 561 f | 
S/o pai Arowrosbépos por ernpne built for, 


M 


~ eal EAN in Homer, 317 


modern Greek at, 267 if. 
Malos (Galatia) “wih 


Matieni in Hecataeus, 242 
Maussolleum: Chariot Group of, 1334f, 
suppesed statues of Maussollos and 
429 and other seulptures from, 
Menelaion at Sparta, ponlierey at, $50 
Messene in the heroic ge, 290) 
Milan: Ambrosiana, 
Law in, 88 
Miletus, excavations at, 36] 
Minoan remains in Crete, S62 if, 


- of ths Farmer's 
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Minotaur and Theseus, on vase by Kleo- 
hrades, 57, 63 

Misti, modern Greek at, 267 if. 

Munich Pinakothek: Attic imitations of 
Laconian kylikes, 25, 27; vases by 
Kleophrades, 42, 45, 50, 53, 56 

Mycensean remains: from Menelaion at 
Sparta, 52; at Tiryns (frescoes), 355 


N 


Nar. driven into bronze figure in Ashmolean 
Na Museum 
ey Kleophrades. 6 
Naucratis, vase-fragments from: with 
hunting-seene, 12; with ransoming of 
Hector, 35 f. 
Neolithic remains at Tsangli, Thessaly, 300 
Nestor’ pssessions, in the Homeric Cata- 
e, 207 
New ¥ York : Metropolitan Museum : 
by Kleophrades, 45 
Nicosthenes, his connexion with Laconian 
style, 20 
Nidei (Leukas), excavations at, 36 f. 
Nikins, bronze statuette dedicated by, 230 
Nimnrad i ivories, theories as to origin of, 


M eee sanctuary of, at harbour of Leu- 
na, 36 O61; at Phaleron, 357 


vase (Vivenzio hydria) 





krater 


a 


Opyvasevs, ate Ulysses 
rebar paintings Pansenus at, 82 f. 
Orthia Sanctuary at excavations £ 
1910 at, S59 £. — ‘ 
sigs Ashmolean Museum : 
Bronzes recently acquired by, 226i. 
Laconian cheat “tena from Naucrstis, 12; 
fragment from Naucratis with ran- 
soming of Hector, 35f. 


P 


. Pacasas, }ainted and insoribed stele from, of 


woman dying in child-birth, 357 
Paid cy nd Athletes on vase hy Kleo- 
Pulntaes” ROE ant Tiryns, 368 f. ; 
of Panaenus, at Olympia 
ion, im 2 nb Mus., 229 


Pansenus, paintings of, at 0) BR? f. 
Panathenaic ship, 216 tir aie 


Bibliothé Nationale : de Luynes leky- 
thos, b.-f. on white, with lines in black 


relief, 323 ff - Kleophirades, 


pita Hl f. ; 


Vaees hy 
MSS. of 
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Paris (continued)— 

Louvre : Laconian vase, 6; vases by Kleo- 
SUL passe Lar 41, 59, G1, 66, 87 

enon, the earl er, 358 Le 

Pausanias on tings us, . 
Peirene, sheet ore of fountain at, 558 
Peleus and Thetis on vase by Kleophrades, 

3 


Pelo ppcsing bronzes in Ashmolean Mus., 


piction Palace of Ukheidar, 69 ff. 

Phaleron, sanctuary of nymphs at, 357 

Pharasa, on Zamanti Sou, modern Greek at, 
Lil 

Pheidias, paintings on throne of Zeus of, 
S21. 

Pherae on the Alpheus, 208 f. 

Pholoe and a on vase by Kloo- 


hrades, 59 
P ae hronze statuette in Ashmolean 


Polyhistor on Sennacherib’s campaign in 
Cilicia, 323 f. 

Pontos, modern Greek i in, 110 

Poseidon : on coin of Antigonus Gonatas, 
o1% f,, 218 f., 221; om vase hy Kleo- 
phrades, 48 

Pottery: new class of sepulehral, from 
Isopata (Crete), 262; prehistoric, from 
Rachmani (Thessaly ),360; from Rhitsina 
(Boeotia), iif. See alo Kleophrades : 
Sable en Age Vase-technique. 

Poutak Ovasi district, m Greek in, 
115 ff., 267 ff. 

Prokroustes and Theseus, on vase by Kleo- 
hrades, 67, 62 f. 

Prothesis af youth, on vase by Kleophrades, 


peacciocuarhiae ware from Rhitsdéna, 


ca fF. 
Psychostasia, on vase by Rl ades, 42 
Sutin Apollo, bronze figures from temple 


of, 232 
Ptolemaea, festival in Delos, 19118, 222, 
aad 
Philadelphus, ships built by, 
iff -rules, Delian inser. gi | 
Pylos, Nostor’s, in the Homeric Catalogue, 
R 
spite (Thessaly), prehistoric tumulus 
t, 60 
Red used for details in early r.-f. painting, 
Rhapsde reciting, on vase by Kleophrades, 


nba? in Boeotia, excavations at, 6 fF. 
Rhodes, relations with Egypt in 4rd cent., 


$95 


Ring, gold signet, } with two Loh a and 
ari from Isopata, 362 
Pol. de’ Conservatori: Laconian vase 


(lakaina), 7 
Vatican : ee hora by Sop oY ; 
MS. of the Farmer's Law, 88 


5 
Sanapis and Isis, late temple of, at Miletus, 
Bia | 
Sardes, excavation at, 361f. ~ uh 
Sargonid buildings with  proto-Ionic 


columns, 33 f. pace 

Scylux, eptrdovs of, % 
Scymmnus, Hepetpynaes of, 259 
Senl-stones from Gournia, 33 
Sennacherib and the Toniana, 327 ff. 
Shabin-Kara-#Lisar, retain Sa at, 110 
Site of upper lip in Sparta, 20 

ded scted by Antigonus Gonatas, 


Sicily, reais of, in Pye Depiodos of 
Hecataeus, 246 
Sileni, on vases by Kleophrdes, 45, 49f., 
Gh 


Silli, near Konia, dialect of, 121 ff. 
Sinis and Theseus, on vase by Kleophrades, 


62 

Siva (Crete), Early Minoan tholos-tomb at, 
ous 

Skiron and Theseus on vase by Kleo- 


phrades, Get 
Slip, uses of, in Laconian pottery, 2f. 
Sophron, admiral at Andros, 198, 205, 225 
Sorcery, use of nails in, 232 
sere excavations at (1910), S59f.; pottery 


ihe cr arch at Ukheidar, 79 

Stone combined with terracotta, in pre- 
historic figures from Thessaly, 560 

Strabo : his reference to [yx Pepiotes of 
Hecataeus, 257, 240 

Stratonicein, festival in Delos, 110 ff, 207 

Syrakosia, name of ey ahip, oa) 

Syrian deities in Delos, 450 


T 
Tansvs, revolt of, against Sennacherib, 
if. 


aoa 

Terracotta combined with 6g in pre- 
historic figures from Thessaly, 360 

Thamyris, story of, 501 

Theseus, deeds of, on vases by Kleo- 
hrades, 44, 57, 62 f.: ship of, at 

eniea, 216 

Thessaly, wv excavations of prehistoric 
mounds in, 560; in Homeric Gataloatins 
S10 f. 

Thetis, ae Pelous 


ot 


Theue date of the, 222 
Thins, on on vase b seg 
im of, 

Thmncian allios. ct 
Catalogue, 314 

Tiryns, excavations at, 359 ff. 

Triopion, supposed dedication of ship at, 
by Antigonus, 213 

Tritopatreis, enclosure of the, 357 

: method of his history, 201 

Trojan Catalogue in the Dliad, S10 ff. 

Temgit (Thessaly), prehistoric mound at, 


Turkish and Greek languages, rivalry of, 
in Asin Minor, 110 #f., 267 4f. 
Tylisaos (Crete), Minoan buildings at, 304 


locataens, S41 
oy, im Homeric 


U 
UnuEipan, palace of, GO ff. 4 
lysses, kingdom of, 302 f. 
VALLicELiiasus (E55) MS. of the Farmer's 
Law, 88 


Vase-forms : of Laconian kylikes, 5, 216; 
of Kleophradean style, See also 
Pottery 
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Vase-technique, b.-f. on white ground, 
with lines in black relief, G25 


Vaulting of Ukheidar, G ff. 
Venice, MSS. of the Farmer's 
Law, 83 


Victor recei wreath, on vase bh 
sae feng : 


Wanrnionr : in departure scene, on vases by 
les, 40, 42, (4; fighting, on 
vase by Kleophrades, 4; bronks 
statuette of, dedicated by Nikias, in 
Ashmolean Mus. oy) oa 
Wheels, geben of, in ancient soulp- 
ture, 
Wiirzburg University eae imita- 
ns of Lace amphoras 
by Kleophrades, 40, 62 2 


4 


ZEUS Bourcovpiytor, 163 ff, 
Zone, city of, in Hecataeus, 941 
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1. Hydria in Munich. 
VASES IN CORNETO AND MUNICH. 
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GROUND-PLAN OF PALACE AT UKHEIDAR. 
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Fig. B GROIN IN CORRIDOR. 


PALACE AT UKHEIDAR. 
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BRONZES IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 
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